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CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-UWS 

01    THE 

MTIOm  EGLEGTIG  MEDIGIL  ASSOGIAHON. 


PREAMBLE. 

'Whebeas,  The  right  of  doing  good  transcends  all  statutory  and 
other  enactments,  and  the  profession  of  healing  is  therefore  radi- 
cally a  sacred  one,  to  be  exercised  by  any  and  every  person  duly 
qualified  by  natural  endowments  and  acquired  skill  and  knowl- 
edge; and 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  medicine  has  become  conformed  to  the 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  no  more  the  secret  art  of 
a  sacerdotal  caste  or  privileged  order,  to  be  hedged  about  by 
penal  laws,  ethical  codes,  or  other  instruments  of  barbarism  and 
oppression,  but  has  become  the  lawful  vocation  of  citizens,  like 
other  callings;  and 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and  the  laws  enacted  in  con- 
formity with  them,  assure  and  protect  this  right  of  medical  prac- 
tice; and  all  legislation,  political  favor,  or  other  discrimination 
tending  to  restrict  or  contravene  the  right,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  any  school  of  practice  under  the  pretext  of  reg- 
ularity or  superior  scientific  knowledge,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
if  not  of  the  express  provisions  of  those  instruments,  and  ought  to 
be  discountenanced,  disregarded,  opposed  and  resisted  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  republican  gavemment,  as  well  as 
ai  natural  right;  and 

Whereas,  The  Reformed  practitioners  of -medicine  have  the  same 
and  every  right  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  govern- 
ment as  physicians  of  other  schools  and  all  good  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  did,  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  establishment  of  an  improved  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  enact  the  following  Act  of  Incorporation: 


2  '  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associatiok 
—Passed  March  27, 1871. 

The  People  qfthe  State  of  New  Yorlr,  re^jreaented.  in  Senate  and  Ans^tn- 
Uy,  do  enact  08  follows: 

SxcTioN  1,  John  Wesley  Johnson^  Stephen  H.  Potter,  J.  S.  Cow- 
drey,  William  Moleswortn,  B.  A.  Gunn,  J.  C.  Hulbert,  James  M. 
Comins,  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  Robert  S.  Newton,  WiUiam  Jones, 
Herod  D.  Garrison,  J.  M.  Harding,  S.  B.  Munn,  Dennis  R  Smith, 
Horatio  K  Firth,  and  those  associated  with  them,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  corporation,  under  the  name  of  ''  The  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,"  with  the  full  rights  and  powers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  as  natural  persons. 

Ssa  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  maintain  or- 
ganized cooperation  between  physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  art  and  science  oi  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  beneficial  knowledge  and  an  improved  practice  of 
medicine. 

Sec.  3.  The  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by 
its  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  its  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Association  shall  desig- 
nate; and  elections  shall  be  held  annually,  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution.  All  persons  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  persons 
elected  in  September  last,  as  officers  of  said  corporation,  shall  hold 
office  till  such  election  of  successors.  At  all  meetings  of  said  As- 
sociation fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  4  The  said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  third,  chapter  eighteen,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes,  and  to  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  scientific 
and  benevolent  associations,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.     And 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  been  duly  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  statute; 

We,  the  members  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine,  subscrib- 
ing in  good  faith  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Beformed 
Medicine,  as  formulated  and  announced  from  time  to  time,  and 
duly  proclaimed,  do  now  adopt  the  following 
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CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  L—Name, 

This  Society  shall  be  Imown  by  the  name  of  the  National  Eclec-^ 
TIC  Medical  Association. 

ARTICLE  IL-^ Objects. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  maintain  organized 
cooperation  between  physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
art  and  science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  dissemination 
of  beneficial  knowledge  and  an  improved  practice  of  medicine. 

ARTICLE  IIL— Membership. 

This  Association  shall  consist  of  such  permanent  members  as 
duly  become  such  and  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regula- 
tions; also  of  delegates  appointed  by  local  and  State  Associations 
in  sympathy  with  this  Association  and  its  objects.  The  permanent 
members  shall  have  full  power  and  acknowledgement  as  such 
while  acting  in  cooperation  with  this  Association;  and  delegates 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  privileges  of  members, 
subject  to  the  by-laws  and  other  regulations,  for  the  period  of  one 

year. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three 
Tice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  severally 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  such  officers  by  the 
usage  of  parliamentary  and  other  public  bodies.  The  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  when  the 
Association  is  not  in  session,  which  has  not  been  delegated  to 
standing  or  other  committees.  The  seal  of  the  Association,  when- 
ever practicable,  shall  be  placed  upon  all  official  papers. 

ARTICLE  V.^Committees  an  Status. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  committees  of 
persons  in  every  State  having  in  it  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety, to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  of 
the  States  in  which  they  respectively  reside,  and  to  report  in 
writing,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  prosperity, 
membership  and  condition  of  such  Societies,  and  such  facts  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  lEteformed  Medicine  in  the 
States  as  shall  appear  to  them  of  importance.  The  reports,  or  a 
proper  abstract  of  them,  shall  be  included  in  the  published  TroTis- 
cctutns  of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  VL-^Report8  and  Essayt, 

The  President,  within  three  months  from  the  holding  of  the  an- 
nual meeting,  shall  designate  members  to  prepare  papers  or  re- 
ports to  be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  next  ensuing.  Every 
member  of  this  Association  shall,  at  his  earliest  conTenience,  com- 
municate to  the  Association  or  its  Secretary  all  interesting  cases, 
improvements,  discoveries  and  suggestions  as  he  shall  consider  use- 
ful, and  prepare  papers  and  essays  on  topics  connected  with  medi- 
'<;al  science  or  practice;  which  may,  whenever  judged  of  sufficient 
importance,  be  published  with  the  TranwctUyns, 

ARTICLE  VII.—Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  held,  when  not 
otherwise  ordered,  at  such  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
tlesignate,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June;  but  the  Association  shall, 
at  any  meeting,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  provide,  have  full  au- 
thority to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting;  and  the  hour  of 
assemblage,  when  not  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     The  period  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 

^hi*66  davs. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Amendments. 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  the  Preamble,  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  at  a  pre- 
tIous  meeting,  by  the  concurring  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  twenty  votes  shall  be  duly  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  same;  but  by  unanimous  consent  amendments  or 
alterations  may  be  made  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  they  are 
offered. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  L— Membership. 

Section  1.  This  Association  may  receive  as  permanent  members 
Buch  persons,  graduates  of  regularly-organized  medical  colleges 
«nd  holding  legitimate  degrees,  and  physicians  engaged  in  repu- 
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table  practice  for  fifteen  years,  as  are  duly  nominated  as  del^ate& 
by  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  or  such  local  society  auxil- 
iary to  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  to  which  such  delegatea 
may  belong.  Persons  of  high  medical  and  scientific  attainmenta 
from  other  countries  may,  upon  the  nomination  of  a  member  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  elected  Hon-^ 
orary  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting  next  after  such  meeting. 

SEa  2.  Every  State  Medical  Society  in  sympathy  with  this  As- 
sociation and  its  purposes  is  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  an- 
nually to  this  Association,  and  in  addition  every  local  or  district 
society,  auxiliary  to  such  society,  two  delegates,  and  every  medical 
college  likewise  two  delegates. 

Sec.  3.  The  credentials  of  delegates  shall  set  forth  their  aca- 
demic rank,  the  institution  at  which  they  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  the  time  during  which  they  have  beeu 
engaged  in  practice. 

ARTICLE  IL—Fees  and  Dneti. 

SscnoN  1.  Every  person  duly  elected  as  a  permanent  member 
of  this  Association  shall  complete  such  membership  by  paying  an 
initiation-fee  of  seven  dollars.  He  shall  also  report  his  name  and 
residence  annually  to  the  Secretary  within  one  month  from  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  likewise,  after  the  first  year> 
pay  an  annual  due  of  three  dollars.  Worthy  members  of  this  As- 
sociation who  have  been  so  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
years,  and  former  Presidents,  may,  upon  resolution,  adopted  at 
any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  membera 
present,  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  except  sa 
far  as  relates  to  the  reporting  of  name  and  residence  as  aforesaid; 
and  such  members  shall  be  designated  ' 'exempt  members." 

Ssc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  also  on  the  day  ensuing,  to  report  the 
name  of  every  member  in  arrears  for  dues,  in  open  session,  for  ac- 
tion of  this  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Delegates  not  members,  upon  their  reception  by  the 
Association,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars^ 
which  shall  be  credited  on  the  initiation-fee  in  case  they  shall  also 
become  permanent  members  at  the  same  session  of  this  Associa- 
tion; and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  printed  volume  of  the 
publications  of  the  Association. 
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Sec.  4.  Each  permanent  member,  upon  signing  the  roll,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary.  He  shall  also,  upon  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nual dues,  be  entitled  to  a  printed  volume  of  the  T^ayimctions.  No 
member  in  arrears  shall  he  entitled  to  the  printed  publieations,  or  to  exer- 
cise any  right  of  membership;  except  that  if  such  delinquency  does 
not  exceed  one  year,  and  such  member  proposes  in  good  faith 
promptly  to  make  good  such  delinquency,  these  restrictions  may 
be  held  as  not  applicable. 

ARTICLE  IIL^Eihics. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  this  Association  shall  exercise  to- 
ward each  other,  toward  all  physicians.  Eclectics  especially,  and 
toward  all  mankind,  that  courtesy  and  just  dealing  to  which  every 
one  in  his  legitimate  sphere  is  entitled,  and  any  departure  there- 
from shall  be  deemed  unprofessional,  undignified  and  unwortiiy 
the  honorable  practitioner  of  an  honorable  profession.  It  shall 
also  be  regarded  as  unbecoming  to  engage  in  any  form  of  practice, 
or  of  advertising,  which  shall  tend  to  lower  the  physician  in  the 
esteem  of  the  community,  or  to  reflect  discredit  upon  his  profes- 
sions! associates. 

ARTICLE  IV.^Disciplifie  of  Members. 

Section  1.  Any  member  may  be  officially  censured,  invited  to 
withdraw,  or  expelled  from  membership  for  improper  conduct,  or 
a  violation  of  professional  comity.  But  it  shall  be  necessary  for  a 
specific  charge  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  to  be  presented 
to  the  person  accused  or  some  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  an- 
other placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  or  Secretary  one  month 
before  the  time  of  holding  a  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  All  professors  or  officers  of  colleges  voting  and  other- 
wise cooperating  in  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine on  any  person  not  duly  entitled  to  the  same  by  the  necessary 
attendance  on  medical  lectures  and  thorough  examinations,  shall 
be  considered  as  liable  to  the  penalties  enumerated  in  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  A  member  of  this  Association  who  commends  a  proprie- 
tary medicine  which  is  advertised  to  the  public,  whether  the  form- 
ula be  known  or  not,  may  be  considered  guilty  of  unprofessional 
<2onduct;  and  may  be,  upon  proof  duly  shown,  censured,  allowed 
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to  withdraw  by  returning  his  certificate  of  membership  to  the  As- 
sociation, or  be  expelled. 

Sec.  4.  The  Association  or  Executiye  Committee  shall  erase  from 
the  list  of  members  the  name  of  any  member  admitted  from  an 
auxiliary  society  or  medical  college,  who  shall  fail  from  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  to  continue  in  good  standing  a  member  of  an  auxil- 
iary society. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  expelled  from  this  Association  shall  not  be 
received  as  a  delegate  to  this  Association  until  the  society,  whether 
State  or  local,  to  which  he  shall  belong,  shall  show  sufficient  cause 
for  reinstatement  in  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  V.-^Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Section  1.  Medical  colleges  in  good  standing  with  this  Associa- 
tion shall  require  that  each  and  every  candidate  for  graduation  shall 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine for  four  years  under  the  supervision  of  a  reputable  physician 
or  in  a  reputable  medical  college,  and  have  attended  at  least  three 
full  terms  of  instruction  of  at  least  five  months'  duration,  the  last 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree. 

ARTICLE  VL— Electoral  CommiUee. 

Section  1.  At  every  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  upon 
iJic  third  day  of  the  session,  there  shall  be  an  Electoral  Committee 
chosen  as 'follows:  Each  State  Society  or  Association  shall  elect  at 
its  annual  meeting  two  delegates  to  the  Electoral  Committee,  who 
shall  receive  certificates  from  the  bodies  electing  them,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  absence  of  one  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  State  Society  shall  appoint  alternates  in 
their  stead;  and  the  members  and  delegates  from  each  State 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  delegate  at  large  to  the 
[Electoral  Committee.  A  majority  of  this  Electoral  Committee 
having  convened  on  the  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
Bhall  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Ssa  2.  This  committee  shall  also  select  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ii^g  by  ballot. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  one  or  more  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  functions  of 
0uch  officers,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  general 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  procuring  re- 
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bates  of  fare  for  thoBe  attending  and  otherwise  aid  the  other  offi-* 
cers  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Quorum, 

Section  1.  Fifteen  members  at  any  regular  meeting  shall  con- 
stitute a  lawful  number  to  transact  business^  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  receive  reports. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  desiring  to  leave  before 
final  adjournment  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  President. 

ARTICLE  VIIL— Surrender  of  Membership. 

Section  1.  Omission  to  pay  dues  for  two  years  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  surrender  of  membership;  but  such  persons  oaay  be  re- 
stored to  full  rights  on  payment  of  all  arrearages. 

Sec.  2.  Every  member  of  this  Association  shall  inform  the  Sec- 
retary', or  cause  him  to  be  informed,  respecting  his  post-office  ad- 
dress and  place  of  residence,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year;  and  in  default  of  stick  knowledge  the  Secretary  may  wUh- 
hold  from  him  the  next  volume  of  Transactions, 

ARTICLE  IX.— Order  of  Business. 

1.    Ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 
3.     Calling  the  Boll  of  Officers. 

3.  Beceiving  the  names  of  delegates  and  propositions  for  mem- 
bership, and  referring  them  and  credentials  to  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

4.  Reports  of  Officers. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees,  which  shall  always  be  in  order  when 
no  other  business  is  in  progress. 

6.  Reception  of  papers  by  title.  It  shall,  however,  be  in  order, 
when  no  other  business  is  before  the  Association,  to  read  any  such 
paper  and  discuss  the  subject  on  which  it  treats. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

ARTICLE  X. — Publication  af  Transactions. 

No  report  or  paper  presented  to  this  Association,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  be  excluded  from  the  printed  volume  of  Transaduyns^ 
except  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Imperfect  preparation. 

2.  Indecorum  of  language. 

3.  Unfriendly  expression  toward  the  Association. 
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4.  Want  of  importance  or  of  pertinency  to  the  subjects  within 
the  province  of  the  Association. 

5.  Insufficient  means- in  the  possession  of  the  Treasurer  to  liqui- 
date expense  of  publication. 

All  papers  read  or  submitted  to  the  Association  are  its  property, 
and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  within  thirty  days;  or 
else  they  shall  not  be  acknowledged,  except  by  express  vote  or  au- 
thoHzationy  in  any  journal  of  proceedings.  But  this  Association  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  unqualifiedly,  or  sanctioning  to 
their  full  extent,  the  several  doctrines  and  sentiments  set  forth  in 
the  papers  thus  presented  and  published  by  its  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall  be  editor  of  its  publica- 
tions, ex-officio,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  repayment  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses actually  incurred,  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  meetings, 
and  such  additional  amount  as  the  Association  shall  consider  his 
due. 


STANDING    RESOLUTIONS. 


[As  Standing  Besolntions,  though  often  but  an  expression  of  sentiment,  have 
really  the  importance  of  By-Laws,  when  relating  to  business,  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  instructions,  has  omitted  from  the  category  all  of  those  which  have, 
subsequent  to  their  adoption,  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  National  Association,  and  also  those  which  have  been  virtually  su- 
perseded by  others  more  recently  adopted,  or  which  have  been  rescinded.  ] 


Cky,niniUee  on  Medical  LegislcUicyn. 

Resclvedy  That  a  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Medical  LegisLaJtUm,  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

Resolved,  That  such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  State  having  a  member  in  this  National  Association. 

Besolved,  That  all  matters  touching  the  enactment  or  enforce- 
ment of  Laws  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  several  States,  so  far  as  they  influence  unfavorably  the  status 
of  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  or  Eclectic  physicians  of  such  States, 
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shall  be  referred  without  motion  to  the  committee  so  constituted 
for  report  and  recommendation  to  this  Association. 

Bemlved,  That  such  committee  shall  organize  and  elect  officers 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association. — Apopted 
June  21,  1888. 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  this  committee, 
whether  by  death,  resignation,  inability  or  neglect  to  serve,  the 
Chairman  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  member  from  the  State  in 
which  said  vacancy  may  exist. — Apopted  June  22,  1888, 

Eesolved,  That  this  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Association,  recommend  to  the  respective  Eclectic 
Medical  Societies  of  the  several  States  to  establish  Yigilance  Com- 
mittees, or  Committees  on  Legislation  therein,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  make  application  to  the  Legislatures  of  such  States  to  defeat 
all  proposed  bills,  and  to  amend  or  repeal  statutes,  the  purpose, 
purport  or  operation  of  which  is  to  abridge  the  rights  of  worthy 
and  honorable  practitioners  of  the  Healing  Art,  or  to  establish  dis- 
crimination between  the  several  Schools  of  Medicine. — Adopted 
June  22,  1889. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  medical  journals  in  sympathy  with  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
cooperate  with  this  Association  and  this  committee  in  every  proper 
manner  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  for  which  this  committee 
has  been  authorized. — Approved  June  22,  1888, 

Medical  Cabinel  Officer. 

Resolved,  That  this  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  hereby 
approves  of  the  action  of  the  Auxiliary  Societies  protesting  and 
remonstrating  against  the  creation  by  Congress  of  an  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government  with  a  medical  Cabinet  Officer,  and 
pledges  its  cooperation  with  the  object  contemplated  by  such  re- 
monstrance.— Adopted  June  17,  1691. 

Position  in  Regard  to  Partisan  Medical  Lef/islation. 

In  view  of  the  encroachments  of  the  school  of  medical  practi- 
tioners calling  themselves  "  Regulars"  upon  the  personal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  physicians  whom  they  have  styled  *^  ir- 
regulars," we  publish  our  will  and  express  our  positions  and  senti- 
ments in  the  so  following  even-tempered  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
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Association  are  opposed  to  partisan  legislaHon  having  in  view  the 
regulation  of  medical  practice. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  '*  Boards  of  Health"  organ- 
ized for  the  good  6f  the  people,  and  not  empowered  to  act  preju- 
dicially to  any  class  of  physicians. 

3.  Besolved,  The  we  encourage  the  testing  of  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  already  enacted  in  several  States  giving  authority  to  or- 
ganize medical  officials,  who  discriminate  against  the  professional 
interests  of  Eclectic  practitioners. — Adopted  June  19,  1885. 

Medical  Class- Ler/islalion. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
is  in  favor  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education,  it  is 
opposed  to  all  claiii<  medical  legislation. — Adopted  June  19, 188^. 

Length  of  Speech  in  Debate. 

Resolved,  That  no  member  be  allowed  more  than  five  minutes  to 
discuss  any  subject  presented,  and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  speak 
the  second  time  on  the  subject  except  by  a  vote  of  this  Association. 
—Adopted  June  25,  1873. 

('redentials. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  credentials  of  delegates  from  auxiliary 
societies  are  presented,  they  be  duly  referred  without  reading,  ex- 
cept when  such  reading  shall  be  asked  for. — Adopted  June  Id,  1891, 

How  Credentials /rom  Local  Associations  Must  be  Certified. 

Resolved,  That  all  delegates  from  local  societies  in  States  having 
organized  Eclectic  Medical  Associations  shall  present  credentials 
duly  certified  by  the  officers  of  such  State  Associations  that  said 
local  societies  are  in  good  order  and  standing  with  the  State  Asso- 
ciations.— Adojyted  June  17,  1886. 

Exhibition  of  Warm,  Etc.y  Fwbithh^n  at  Meet  in  (js. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  future  sessions  of  this  Association  no  ex- 
hibition of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  tables  of  medicines  and 
surgical  instruments,  signs,  show-cards  and  circulars  of  remedies, 
the  names  of  which  are  secured  by  trade-mark,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  hall  used  for  the  deliberations  of  this  Association. — Adopted 
Jane  22,  1882. 

Colleges  and  Courses  of  Studt/. 

Resolved.  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  following  Eclectic 
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colleges  as  being  in  good  standing,  and  recommend  that  they  re- 
ceive the  support  of  our  profession:* 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

The  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

The  Bennett  College  of  Chicago. 

The  United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Beaolvedy  That  we  approve  the  courses  of  instruction  adopted,  and 
especially  recommend  to  students  a  graded  course  of  three  years, 
or  attendance  upon  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less 
than  twenty  weeks  each.— Adopted  June  19,  1879. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  California  Medical 
College  at  Oakland,  California,  as  an  accession  to  our  medical  in- 
stitutions.—i4(fopif^cZ  June  18,  1880. 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Atlanta 
is  hereby  recognized  as  an  instituiion  in  good  standing,  and  en- 
titled to  favor  from  members  of  this  Association. — Adopted  June 
21,  1882. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  June,  1888,  the 
Association  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of 
Medical  Colleges,  extending  its  recognition  to  the  Iowa  Eclectic 
Medical  College. — Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  full  recognition  of  the  National  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Association  be  extended  to  the  Eclectic  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Indiana. — Adopted  June  17,  1891. 

Rules  in  Regard  to  Printing  the  Transactions. 

Resolved,  That  papers  offered  at  this  and  succeeding  meetings  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
printed  pages,  unless  the  matter  he  paiV/  for  by  the  writer  before 
going  into  type.f — Adopted  June  17,  1885.  < 

Resolved,  That  members  presenting  papers  to  the  Association 
have  the  right  to  copyright  them  if  they  wish,  the  fact  to  be  so 


*  These  colleges  are  recognized  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  as  being 
in  good  professional  standing.  The  Association  at  its  regular  meetings  has  been 
in  the  practice  of  receiving  delegates  from  these  institutions,  and  not  from  others- 
not  included  in  this  list. 

t  At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June,  1889,  resolutions 
were  passed  further  restricting  such  papers  to  twelve  pages,  in  small  pica,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  requiring  three  dollars  per  page  from  the  contributor  for  all  ex- 
cess of  that  amount. 
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Btated  in  the  published  reports  of  the  Association. — Adopted  June 
26,  1873. 

Besolved,  That  the  present  and  future  editions  of  the  published 
Transactions  of  this  Association  be  bound  in  cloth.^ — Adopted  June 
20,  1879. 

Resolved,  That  no  distinguishing  feature  shall  be  employed  in 
the  publications  of  our  proceedings,  the  simple  title  of  Doctor  </ 
Medicine  being  enough  to  designate  our  professional  standing  in 
the  TransactUms  of  this  National  Association. — Adopted  June  15, 
1S89. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approv- 
ing and  sanctioning  to  their  full  extent  the  several  doctrines  and 
sentiments  advanced  in  the  papers  presented  and  published  by  its 
direction. 

JResolued,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  some 
proper  place  in  future  volumes  of  Transactions. — Adopted  June  15, 

1S75. 

Lost  Certificates  of  Membership. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  authorized 
to  duplicate  lost  certificates  on  the  payment  of  expenses  for  the 
same. — Adopted  June  19,  1878. 

The  Pharmacopcria,  or  Men*eWs  *  *  Digest  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  ** 

Resolved,  That  the  Digest  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Albert  Merrell,  M.  D.,  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  is 
hereby  recommended  to  physicians  and  students  in  medicine  as  an 
invaluable  manual  and  text-book  in  regard  to  all  practical  matters 
in  remedial  science;  and  that  this  Association  would  urge  accord- 
ingly that  it  be  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  medical  library 
and  "^dely  circulated. — Adopted  June  17,  1885. 

Standard  of  Medical  Education. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  pledges  its  influence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  standard  of  medical  education  consistent 
^th  the  law  and  the  custom  of  the  times. — Adopted  Octdyer  5, 1871. 

Resolved,  That  the  instructors  and  censors  of  the  several  medi- 
cal colleges  professing  the  Eclectic  faith  are  hereby  requested  to 
adopt,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Dector  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  re- 
lation to  the  term  of  study,  maintaining  a  proper  comity  toward 
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each  other;  and  further,  that  like  proficiency  be  required  in  medi- 
cal botany  and  the  principles  of  chemistry,  as  in  the  science  of 
Materia  Medica  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. — 
Adopted  June  18,  1874- 

Equal  Rights  far  EdecHcs, 

Besoived,  That  Congress  be  memoralized  to  enact  "that  the  grad- 
uates of  any  medical  school  that  requires  oi  its  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  attendance  upon  two  full  course  of 
lectures,  of  not  less  than  five  months  each,  upon  the  subjects  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics,  materia  medica  and  chemistry — such  course  to  have  an 
interval  of  at  least  five  months  between  them — and  shall  also  re- 
quire three  full  years  of  study  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  medical  and  surgical  offices  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  through  the  medium  of  the  ex* 
aminations  as  now  required  by  law." — Adopted  June  21^  1878. 

Standing  Committees^  Elc.y  Ordered. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
consider  such  contingent  matters  as  may  arise  concerning  the 
status  of  medical  institutions  and  report  upon  the  same;  and  that 
the  committee  be  continued  from  year  to  year  till  their  vacancies 
through  absence  shall  require  filling  on  the  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion.— Adopted  June  20,  1883. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  annually  at  the 
opening  session  of  this  Association,  to  be  designated  the  Commit- 
tee on  Grievances,  and  that  all  complaints,  disputes  between  mem- 
bers, and  other  matters  in  oontroversy  be  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee.— Adopted  June  15,  1887. 

Resolved,  That  all  matters  relating  to  affairs  of  medical  collegea 
and  complaints  be  referred  without  debate  to  the  respective  stand- 
ing committees  appointed  to  consider  the  same,  with  instructions 
to  report  upon  them  at  an  early  period. — Adopted  June  17,  1888. 

Resolved,  That  an  Auditing  Committee  of  two  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  audit  all  bills  incurred  by  the  officers  of  this  As- 
sociation during  the  coming  year. — Adopted  Juue  20,  1884* 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Locations  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  desirable  locations  for 
physicians,  and  to  correspond  with  any  who  may  desire  to  change 
their  location. — Adopted  October  o,  1871. 
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World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 

Besolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  to  confer  with  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion, with  a  view  to  establishing  a  Department  of  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine, Surgery  and  Pharmacy  at  the  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1893,  and  ascertain  what  concessions  will  be 
made  and  privileges  given  to  this  Association  to  encourage  it  to 
establish  such  a  department;  and  that  the  said  committee  be  re- 
quired to  report;  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Besolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association  be 
members  ex-officio  of  said  committee. — Adopted  June  18, 1891. 

Sections. 

Besolved,  That  sections  be  constituted  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  with  Chairman  and  Secretary,  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected  at  each  annual  meeting. — Adopted  June  18, 1880, 

Besolved,  That  in  future  sessions  of  this  Association  all  papers 
submitted  to  it  shall  be  referred  by  the  President  to  the  proper 
section. 

Besobxd,  That  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  any  section  an- 
other shall  be  iftppointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to 
serve  during  the  session. 

Besolved,  That  its  Chairman  shall  convene  each  section  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity;  and  that  such  papers  as  have  been 
submitted  shall  be  considered,  and  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
section  communicated  to  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  each  section  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  a  list  of  all  the  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  each  section,  \7ith  the  recommendation  of  the  section  there- 
on, and  shall  deliver  to  him  all  such  manuscripts  at  the  close  of 
the  session. — Adopted  June  17,  1881. 

Abortion. 

Besolved,  That  the  growing  evil  of  the  practice  of  abortion,  per- 
petrated, as  we  believe,  by  individuals  from  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  is  an  abuse  justly  alarming  to  society;  and  that  we 
hereby  record  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  this  wicked  and 
cruel  practice,  and  also  of  all  physicians,  of  whatever  school,  who 
engage  in  it. — Adopted  October  5, 1871. 

Postage  on  Volumes  of  Trayisaclioiis. 

Besolved,  That  the  several  members  of  this  Association,  paying 
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promptly  the  annual  dues,  have  the  option  to  receive  their  volumes 
of  the  Tran8aetion8  hj  mtkii  or  express;  and  that  the  Treasurer  is 
accordingly  authorized  to  ask  of  each  member  the  payment  of 
twenty  cents  in  case  he  shall  elect  the  former  mode  of  conveyance. 
—Adopted  June  17,  1889, 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Besolved,  That  in  future,  due  notice  be  give  in  the  Announcement 
to  the  members  of  this  Association  of  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  or  By-Laws,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  meeting. — 
Adopted  June  23,  1882. 

hife  hisurance  Companies. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,  this  17th  day  of  June,  1892,  do  vigorously 
protest  against  the  unjust  discrimination  by  Life  Lisurance  Com- 
panies against  the  employing  of  Eclectic  physicians  to  examine 
their  risks;  and  that  we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  not  to  insure 
in  companies  that  make  such  discriminations;  and,  furthermore, 
that  every  Eclectic  physician  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  pre- 
vent his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  insuring  in  such  com- 
panies, if  such  restrictions  are  not  removed. — Adopijfd  June  17, 1892. 

PreseyitcUion  Copies  of  Transactions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  present 
copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  public  libraries  and  other  bodies,  when  in  their  judgment 
the  welfare  of  this  Association  will  be  promoted  by  such  action. — 
Adopted  June  15,  1S87, 
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PART  I. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING.— 1892. 


The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America  convened  in  annual  session  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in 
the  dtj  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  pursuant  to  notice,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  15,  1892,  at  ten  o'clock,  standard  time.  The  chair 
was  taken  at  the  appointed  hour  by  the  President,  William  Fi 
Oorryer,  M.  D.,  of  Thomtown,  Indiana,  who  declared  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  in  session. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary.  Present — ^Wil- 
liam T.  Curryer,  M.  D.,  President;  James  M.  Park,  M.  D.,  First 
Vice-President;  Marquis  E.  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Second  Vice-President; 
Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Secretary;  William  T.  Gemmill,  M.  D.> 
Treasurer;  John  V.  Steyens,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Ab- 
aerU — ^N.  L.  Van  Sandt,  M.  D.,  Third  Vice-President. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Bev.  E.  J.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  legal  number  for  transaction  of 
business  to  be  present. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  President  announced  the  several  committees  as  follows: 

On  Credentials — ^Doctors  S.  B.  Munn,  Henry  Long,  Huldah  T. 
Ounn,  M.  M.  Hamlin,  A.  B.  Couch. 

On  Orievances — ^Doctors  George  Covert,  C.  M.  Ewing,  H.  Wohlge- 
muth, W.  T.  Bloyer,  J.  M.  Westerfield. 

On  Affairs  of  Medical  Colleges — Doctors  B.  L.  Yeagley,  J.  B.  Dun* 
can,  W.  L.  Tuttle,  H.  H.  Green,  J.  W.  Pruitt. 
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On  Necrology— DoctoTB  F.  W.  Abbott,  L.  E.  Russell,  J.  W.  Pniitt, 
W.  M.  Durham,  A.  Wilder. 

ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

The  President  next  proceeded  to  deliver  his  annual  address. 
{Schedule  A), 

Hon.  E.  A.  Noonan,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  St  Louis,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President  and  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME. 

Mr,  President  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  AHaociation,  and  Ladies 
and  OenUeuien: 

In  the  rapid  course  of  affairs  incident  to  the  government  of  a 
large  city — ^a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  people — the  Mayor 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  prepare  himself  for  occasions  such  as 
this,  no  matter  how  pleasant  they  may  be.  Indeed,  this  has  be- 
come the  great  Convention-city  of  the  IJnited  States.  Conventions 
are  in  session  here  almost  weekly.  This  has  become  a  great  day 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  organization.  Organization  means 
conventions,  and  the  Mayor  is  expected  to  address,  and  he  does  with 
pleasure,  address  these  conventions.  So  you  see  my  life  would  be 
one  of  unceasing  turmoil  and  confusion  if  I  were  to  undertake  to 
dictate  and  then  study  or  commit  to  memory  the  addresses  that 
are  expected  of  me,  and  which  I  deliver  with  more  pleasuire  than 
anything  else  I  do  in  my  public  life. 

Now  then,  my  friends,  speaking  for  the  good  people  of  our  city, 
I  need  not  say  to  you  that  we  are  glad  to  have  this  great  and  intel- 
ligent body  of  men  and  women  with  us.  We  were  all  pleased  when 
we  heard  that  you  had  selected  St.  Louis  as  the  place  for  your 
annual  assembling.  The  members  of  the  school  that  you  repre- 
sent who  live  in  oui*  city  will  bear  testimony  to  the  warmth  and 
pleasure  that  our  citizens  feel  for  all  of  you.  I  will  not  drift  into 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  schools  of  medi- 
cine. That  would  not  be  becoming,  nor  would  I  be  qualified  for 
it;  but  I  know  this  much — I  know  it  as  one  knows  it  who  is  a 
member,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  of  a  grand  profession,  the 
law  I  I  know  it  as  one  who  has  mixed  much  with  men,  and  who 
has  tried  in  the  spare  moments  of  his  life  to  read  in  a  number  of 
directions.  I  know  this  as  a  grand  principle,  as  a  proposition  that 
seems  to  me  undebatable,  that  almost  in  the  language  of  that  col- 
ored orator  of  Virginia  who  said  that  the  ''sun  do  move" — I  know 
that  the  "earth  do  move,"  that  we  are  broadening.  The  old  schools 
of  medicine  are  valuable  in  their  way;  but  the  point  I  desire  to 
make  is:  Is  there  any  objection,  any  reasonable,  fair  objection, 
that  a  school  should  rise  up  and  say  to  the  other  schools:  "We  will 
adopt  what  we  believe  is  good  in  your  respective  schools,  and  we 
will  add  what  we  believe  should  be  added?" 
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That  is  the  philosophy  of  Eclecticism  as  I  understand  it.  Why 
-should  such  a  school  be  treated  as  an  intruder?  In  any  other  field 
of  the  intellectual  world  this  would  not  be  done.  I  question  if  it 
would  be  done  in  any  field  of  the  mechanical  world.  If  a  body  of 
men  or  women  should  say:  "We  will  pick  the  flowers  and  thegenxs 
from  the  different  branches  of  learning  that  we  chose  to  gather, 
from  the  different  schools  that  we  chose  to  investigate  and  look 
into,  and  adopt  them  and  then  add  and  originate  for  ourselves/'  I 
take  it  that  the  underlying  principle  of  a  school  such  as  that  is  not 
only  fair  and  just,  but  it  is  extremely  commendable  and  valuable 
to  mankind. 

After  all  the  history  of  the  world,  and  you  can  skim  it  in  a  min- 
ute, for  1,400  years  a  city  laid  buried  under  the  ashes  that  came 
from  the  volcano  Vesuvius,  Pliny  spoke  of  it  and  then  it  was  for- 
gotten; and,  lo!  some  short  time  ago,  for  years  are  but  seconds  in 
the  vast  course  of  time,  in  the  digging  of  a  well  this  forgotten  city 
was  discovered,  with  its  homes,  its  palaces,  its  hamlets,  its  huts,  its 
human  life,  its  vigor,  its  art  and  its  civilization,  all  which  had  lain 
hidden  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

Tijere  were  the  "dark  ages,"  and  when  out  of  them  we  came 
.again  science  was  comparatively  infantile,  art  was  a  child.  Then 
we  began  to  emerge,  and  along  the  high  road  marched  many  sci- 
-ences,  many  professions,  many  arts;  yet  until  within  a  hundred 
years  the  world  was  comparatively  dark.  It  is  but  a  short  hour 
ago  that  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  noti- 
fied the  world  that  the  blood  did  not  stand  still,  but  moved  and 
-coursed  along  the  veins  and  arteries.  Then  came  Allopathy;  then, 
only  a  short  hour  ago,  a  German  named  Hahnemann  was  original 
enough,  bold  enough  and  daring  enough  to  declare  the  foundation 
of  another  school.  Immediately  Allopathy  rose  up  in  arms,  and, 
1  take  it,  had  its  leaders  the  power  at  that  time,  they  would  have 
burned  him  at  the  stake  or  crucified  him ;  or,  to  be  mild  with  him, 
they  would  have  at  least  sent  him  to  an  insane  asylum. 

Then,  within  a  more  modern  hour  and  within  a  few  years,  a  few 
gentlemen  decided  and  determined  that  they  would  not  be  bound 
by  either  of  those  schools,  or  any  other  school  then  existing.  They 
would  take  from  these  schools  and  from  their  own  culture,  discov- 
-ery  and  organization  what  they  saw  fit  to  take,  what  they  honestly 
believed  would  cure  the  ailments  of  mankind.  Thus  they  founded 
this  school  of  Eclecticism.  It  was  scoffed  at;  it  was  laughed  at; 
and  if  that  school  had  been  founded  a  little  earlier  than  Hahne- 
mann founded  his,  instead  of  being  sent  to  an  insane  asylum,  its 
founders  would  have  been  sent  to  Patagonia,  expatriated  as  cranks, 
AS  men  liable  to  go  out  and  commit  some  deranged  action,  or  an 
-action  resulting  from  derangement. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  world  is  becoming  independent  and  broad 
in  every  direction — in  religion,  politics,  science,  art;  and,  by  the 
way,  the  world  is  beginning  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  origi- 
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nal,  to  the  new,  to  the  discoyerer,  to  the  inventor,  to  the  man  that 
will  get  out  of  the  shackles  and  ruts  of  old-time  methods  and  be 
daring  enough  to  sail  across  an  unknown  sea  when  he  know^  that 
the  globe  needs  balancing,  as  Columbus  said. 

I  need  not  take  up  your  time  in  detailing  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  such  as  the  telephone  and  all 
the  wonderful  assistance  that  has  been  rendered  to  man  by  elec- 
tric development.  Had  this  been  done  a  few  centuries  ago  the 
bold  discoverer  would  have  received  for  his  reward  the  prison  and 
the  rack. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  simply  gone  along  in  this  direction — 
stumbled  along.  Perhaps  my  data  have  not  been  accurate.  I 
state  simply  from  general  reading,  but  that  is  what  I  understand 
your  province  means.  If  it  means  that,  it  means  something  that  is 
great  and  good — something  that  is  fraught  with  great  benefit  to 
mankind. 

Coming  back  to  our  own  city,  coming  back  to  the  purpose  that 
brings  me  here,  you  will  find  within  the  confines  of  St  Louis  all 
that  is  beautiful,  cultured,  kind  and  generous.  We  are  familiar; 
we  are  accustomed  rather  to  the  entertainment  of  our  friends  from 
other  parts  of  our  great  country.  We  have  a  system  of  car-lines» 
of  parks,  of  river-front,  of  buildings,  of  novelties  of  this  great 
modern  civilization.  All  of  these  are  open  to  you.  I  happen  by 
accident  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  city,  and  have  been  for 
three  years,  and  I  proffer  to  you  the  keys  of  this  Western  metrop- 
olis, our  public  buildings,  our  hospitals.  All  these  matters  are 
open  to  you;  and  if,  during  your  stay  here,  there  is  anything  else 
that  the  hospitality  of  the  city  can  offer  to  you,  I  will  expect  the 
committee  who  has  charge  of  your  entertainment  to  indicate  it  to 
me ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  aid  in  the  premises,  my  assistance  will  be 
at  your  service. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer.  I  will  now  leave  for  my  busy  office,  and  I  do  hope  you 
will  all  have  a  most  pleasant  time. 

The  Pbesidbnt:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  the 
warm  words  of  welcome.  We  know  they  came  from  a  generous 
and  hospitable  heart.  We  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that 
they  have  fallen  upon  receptive  minds,  and  they  demand  from  us 
words  adequate  to  the  occasion.  I  therefore  will  call  on  our  Sec- 
retary to  respond.    Dr.  Wilder,  of  New  Jersey. 

DR.  WILDEB*S   REPLY. 

Mayor  Noonan,  for  this  welcome  which  you  have  tendered  ub» 
we  can  but  say  that  we  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
with  gratitude  and  appreciation.  I  was  entertained  by  hearing 
you  speak  of  the  incidents  which  led  us  back  to  Pompeii  buried 
under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  forgotten  till  the  man,  coming 
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to  dig  his  well,  discovered  that  he  was  above  a  city,  above  a  place 
where  living  men  had  moved,  breathed  and  carried  on  the  avoca- 
tions of  life  and  employed  themselves  in  various  amusements  and 
pastimes,  as  well  as  in  other  pursuits.  And  when  I  thought  of 
jour  own  city  bearing  a  title  equally  antiquated,  the  "Mound 
City,"  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  meant  to  give  us  some  disclos- 
ure concerning  the  Mound -Builders.  Instead  of  that  we  find  our- 
selves above  the  mounds  in  connection  with  a  people,  as  you  tell 
us  full  of  the  life  of  modern  times,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age,  and  going  on  in  every  line  of  activity  which  will  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  this  great  city  to  that  goal  to  which  Heaven 
and  nature  have  destined  her.  So,  then,  let  us  accept  our  welcome 
to  St  Louis,  not  as  to  the  ashes  of  a  lost  Pompeii,  nor  as  to  the 
men  of  an  extinct  race,  but  as  to  a  part  of  the  civilization  of  the 
future  and  coming  America. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  somewhat  that  same  condition.  The  art  of 
medicine  is  perhaps  as  old  as  humanity.  It  has  taken  as  many 
phases  as  human  civilization  has  taken.  It  has  been  the  art  of  the 
priest;  it  has  been  bound  up  in  a  bundle  with  every  other  profes- 
sion until  people  knew  not  how  to  discriminate,  whether  the  phy- 
sician as  a  priest  healed  with  the  voice  of  Almighty  God,  whether 
lie  applied  the  agencies  and  remedies  around  him,  or  whether  he 
was  in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  making  a  bargain  with 
his  Satanic  Majesty  to  lift  his  hand  off  of  some  poor  suffering  crea- 
ture. We  have  emerged  from  that  day.  This  is  the  day  of  devel- 
opment and  revolution.  We  have  removed  the  envelope  in  which 
the  professions  were  bound  as  a  unit;  we  have  placed  the  priest  in 
his  vocation;  we  have  placed  the  scientific  man  in  his;  and  we 
have  placed  the  healer  in  his.  So  we  have  gone  on  till  tixe  seven 
or  eight  great  professions  of  the  world,  gathered  up  as  one  indi- 
vidual have  been  divided  and  differentiated  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  civilization. 

When,  however,  I  heard  you  tell  us  that  all  these  things  had 
been  done  and  accepted,  and  we  were  not  persecuted,  not  quite 
incarcerated  in  lunatic  asylums,  I  was  sorry  that  history  differed 
a  little  from  you.  I  was  sorry  to  remember  that  the  man  who  dis- 
■covered  the  power  of  steam  ended  his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I 
had  to  remember  that  Michael  Servetus,  who  first  originated  the 
doctrine  of  Harvey,  was  burned  at  a  stake  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 
I  had  to  remember  that  during,  and  even  after,  the  Middle  Ages, 
advancement  had  to  be  shielded  with  a  jargon  which  only  the  elect 
could  understand.  Medicine  has  had  its  martyrs.  It  is  not  a  cen- 
tury since  a  great  medical  reformer  was  confined  in  prison  in  New- 
buryport  prison  under  the  charge  of  murder.  We  have  Reformed 
physicians  in  this  country  of  ours,  with  all  of  our  boasts  of  ad- 
vancement— with  all  our  boasts  of  refining  civilization — we  still 
have  men  who  have  practiced  medicine  under  the  shadow  of  the 
jail,  and  some  of  us  remember  it,  too,  with  memories  like  those 
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who  fought  and  like  the  men  who  suffered  on  the  prison-ships  in 
Wallabout  Bay  in  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  I  do 
trust  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  of  which  you  have  spoken.  I 
honor  the  names  of  all  these  men  as  you  honor  them.  I  honor 
such  men  as  Sydenham,  Hahnemann,  Hoffman,  Rau  and  others; 
and  when  we  come  within  our  own  times  I  honor  J.  Marion-Sims, 
of  the  South,  for  making  li/e  tolerable  for  women.  We  have  had 
our  benefactors  in  the  same  way,  but  they  were  not  welcome ;  for 
instance,  the  sorrowful  man  who  came  with  new  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  came  not  knowing  whether  he  would  meet  with  confinement 
in  prison  or  the  welcome  of  a  grateful  world. 

xou  yourself  told  us  that  by  accident  you  have  been  placed 
over  this  city.  I  do  not  understand  an  accident  that  keeps  a  man 
in  office  three  years.  It  looks  like  design.  All,  however,  that  1 
wish  to  say  about  that  ''accident''  is  that,  as  I  hope,  it  was  Heaven- 
directed,  and  that  the  mantle  of  office  has  fallen  upon  worthy 
shoulders.  If  you  open  to  us  the  floors  of  your  public  institu- 
tions I  hope  that  our  memories  will  be  pleasant.  While  we  se& 
what  you  have  done  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  by 
giving  homes  to  the  needy,  by  giving  succor  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
eased and  giving  protection  to  the  old  and  infirm,  let  us  entreat 
you  not  to  keep  us  too  long  in  that  place  decribed  by  Lowell* 


as: 


"  built  strong  an'  stout, 
So's't  honest  people  can't  git  in,  ner  t'other  sort  git  out.' 


We  might  have  a  different  opinion  of  St.  Louis  then.  Proud  as 
we  feel  nov7,  grateful  as  we  feel  now,  we  should  feel  different  after 
we  had  tasted  that  kind  of  hospitality.  We  are,  perhaps,  in  the- 
condition  of  the  Irishman,  who,  when  he  came  into  court  and  was 
told  that  he  need  have  no  fear,  for  justice  would  be  done  him,  re- 
plied that  was  just  what  he  was  afraid  of. 

Our  Eclectic  School  has  sprung  up  from  the  people  of  America. 
It  did  not  come  across  the  water — was  not  imported,  and  th«re* 
fore,  perhaps,  it  is  the  kind  that  ought  to  have  a  protective  tariff* 
on  it.  It  sprang  up  in  the  East.  That  was  its  home,  and  it  has 
spread  out  over  the  West  until  in  the  East  we  have  almost  forgot- 
ten that  it  did  not  originate  here  in  the  West.  Our  school  has 
produced  men  who  have  been  not  only  prominent  in  m.edical  liter- 
ature, but  men  who  have  honored  the  profession  and  shown  us 
what  Eclecticism  meant — ^not  merely  those  that  went  hither  and 
thither  in  quest  of  novelties,  but  the  elect,  the  choice  ones  of  the 
profession.  While  our  friends,  who  are  to  a  certain  extent  our 
competitors,  may  look  upon  us  with  prejudice,  we  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  in  the  fore-front  of  the  profession,  and  the* 
improvements  introduced  by  us  are  the  very  ones  which  they  are 
extolling,  and  which  they  claim  for  their  own  men  in  order  to« 
make  their  profession  honorable.    It  was  our  school  which  taught 
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the  world  that  the  patient  must  not  be  bled  when  the  doctor  came; 
it  was  our  school  that  taught  he  must  not  be  poisoned  with  mer- 
cury; it  was  our  school  that  taught  he  must  not  be  poisoned  with 
antimony;  it  was  our  school  which  reduced  the  immense  and  dis- 
gusting  doses  and  decoctions  which  used  to  be  encountered  by 
every  patient  that  fell  into  the  doctor's  hands,  till  the  reform 
was  made  sure  and  universal,  so  that  the  visit  of  the  doctor  came 
to  be  as  welcome  in  the  house  as  the  preacher  or  as  that  of  the 
lover  at  the  bower  of  the  maiden. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  as  you  know  us  better  you  will  like  us  equally 
as  well.  I  hope  your  administration  here  will  be  as  pleasant  as 
you  have  made  our  reception.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  useful  as  we 
hope  our  visit  among  you  will  be  for  ourselves  as  well  as  you;  for 
we  come  not  merely  to  delight  you,  for  you  to  look  at  us,  but 
rather  to  delight  ourselves  by  grasping  the  hands  of  one  another; 
for  fraternity  is,  after  all,  the  highest  impulse  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  said  that  not  many  wise  are  called,  but  "  God  has  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty;"  and  so  if 
we,  perhaps,  are  not  as  classical  as  others  in  our  literature,  if  we 
do  not  use  Greek  and  Latin  as  much  as  we  might,  if  we  cannot  go 
as  explorers  did  and  open  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt,  if  we  can- 
not cross  the  Euphrates  and  exhume  the  monuments  of  a  lost  his- 
tory and  religion,  if  we  cannot  go  to  India  to  unearth  the  Veda» 
and  learn  about  that  ancient  civilization  that  goes  so  far  back  that 
we  forget  where  it  began — ^if  we  cannot  do  all  that,  at  least  we  can 
show,  in  our  day  and  generation,  that  we  are  useful.  We  stand 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  past;  we  stand  with  the  dead  behind  us. 
Even  the  limestone,  which  makes  your  bluffs,  is  full  of  the  bones 
of  the  dead.  That  is  our  history,  and  we,  the  living,  are  soon  to  join 
them.  Nevertheless,  during  the  day,  during  the  hour  which  we 
live,  I  hope  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  been  of  good  service;  that 
the  world  has  been  better  for  us,  and  that  we  have  made  it  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  what  it  might  have  been  if  we  had  not  been 
here. 

The  Pbesident — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Prof.  Merrell  has  a  word 

to  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  City  Eclectic  Societies. 

DB.  MERRELL*8   WELCOME. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  or  tax 
your  patience  by  any  formal  speech,  or  prolong  these  proceedings. 
I  simply  want,  on  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  Societies  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri,  to  extend  to  you  their  hearty  greeting.  We 
have  already  extended  to  you  a  warm  welcome,  as  you  are  aware. 
We  endeavored  to  temper  it  a  little  with  a  slight  blow  from  the 
north,  but  our  success  was  not  as  great  as  we  had  hoped.  Never- 
theless, without  any  formal  statement  on  that  point,  other  than 
what  I  have  said,  we  are  all  glad  to  see  you  with  us. 

Eclecticism  in  Missouri  stands  on  a  satisfactory  basis.     Physi- 
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cians  carry  on  their  profedBion  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  we 
have  every  opportunity  to  make  our  practice  felt  and  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  understand  what  Eclecticism  means,  more  so 
than  ever  in  this  vicinity.  As  Mayor  Noonan  has  already  stated 
in  reference  to  himself,  I  will  state  in  reference  to  myself  that  I 
have  constantly  been  in  office,  in  my  case,  about  nine  years,  and  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  the  views  of  every 
school  and  all  schools,  and  I  believe  I  can  say,  and  say  truly,  that 
our  school  stands  as  satisfactorily  in  the  city  as  we  could  desire  as 
far  as  individual  rights  to  practice  our  profession  without  let  or 
hindrance  is  concerned  as  any  other.  Furthermore,  our  right  to 
right  to  express  our  opinions  concerning  public  measures  con- 
ducive to  the  public  health  is  gradually  being  recognized. 

I  promised  you  in  the  beginning  not  to  make  a  speech,  and  I 
only  take  this  occasion  to  supplement  the  invitation  given  by 
Mayor  Noonan  to  visit  any  of  the  city  institutions  that  you  may 
feel  disposed  to  visit.  We  have  in  our  city  a  new  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  filth  thereof,  and  I  am  empowered  to  invite  this  As- 
sociation to  visit  the  works  and  see  them  dispose  of  twelve  to  fif- 
teen dead  horses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  tons  of  garbage  every  twenty-four  hours  by  this 
method.  Pardon  me  for  introducing  such  an  unsavory  subject  on 
this  occasion,  and  especially  as  an  addendum  to  these  few  words 
of  welcome,  but  I  take  the  occasion,  as  I  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity further  on  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Wilder — Mr.  President:  I  will  remind  this  audience  that 
when  Eclecticism  was  in  its  comparative  infancy,  when  it  had  to 
depend  on  the  tea-kettle  and  hot  water  for  most  of  its  preparations 
of  remedies,  one  man  came  forward  and  gave  his  whole  establish- 
ment to  the  elaboration  of  its  materia  medica.  The  name  of  that 
man  is  one  which  Eclectics  will  never  neglect  to  honor;  that  is  the 
name  of  William  S.  Merrell.  When  we  see  the  representative  of 
the  name  before  us  we  must  remember  that  he,  too,  is  a  chip  out 
of  that  block — not  a  blockhead  ;  if  anybody  takes  him  for  that  he 
will  have  an  immediate  opportunity  to  find  himself  mistaken.  He 
has  welcomed  us  here.  I  wish  to  say  one  good  word  for  St.  Louis. 
It  always  puzzled  me  how  she  got  that  name.  I  believe  a  French- 
man came  up  here  and  left  it  behind.  Saint  Louis  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  on  a  crusade,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Damascus  to  one 
of  the  Turkish  Ameers  for  negotiation.  As  that  man  one  morning 
was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Prince,  he  encountered  a  person 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other  •  a  vase  of  water. 
He  asked:  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?"  The  other  an- 
swered :  **  I  go  with  this  lamp  to  burn  up  Paradise,  and  with  this 
water  to  extinguish  Hell.  After  this,"  he  added,  "men  may  learn 
to  do  well,  not  from  the  hope  of  reward  nor  from  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, but  from  the  eternal  conviction  of  right." 
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Now,  when  we  remember  St.  Louis,  let  us  likewise  remember 
\  that.    Let  us  remember  that  we  are  Eclectics,  not  because  a  great 

national  department  is  to  be  created  by  the  Federal  Congress  to 
give  us  salaries  which  will  enable  us  to  live  without  work,  as  some 
I  few  doctors  do;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  live  and  follow 

I  <rar  own  convictions,  not  expecting  reward  for  it  from  Heaven,  not 

'being  deterred  from  it  by  fear  of  Hell,  but  knowing"  that  the  man 
who  carries  these  convictions  in  himself  has  no  occasion  to  go  out- 
side to  find  either  God  or  the  devil.  Let  us  who  have  come  from 
abroad  make  the  best  we  can  of  these  Eclectics  here;  let  us  hope 
we  will  get  something  out  of  them.  They  will  try  and  take  all 
they  can  out  of  us,  and  let  us  try  to  reciprocate  by  getting  all  the 
advantage  we  can  out  of  them.  Let  us  thank  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, and  let  us  shake  hands  with  them;  tell  them  we  are  glad  to 
see'  them  and  hope  to  come  again. 

The  President  announced  the  next  order  to  be  the  receiving  of 

names  and  credentials  of  delegates  from  auxiliary  Societies. 


CREDENTIALS   FROM   AUXILIARY   SOCIETIES. 

The  roll  of  State  and  local  auxiliary  Societies  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Association  was  called  by  the  Secretary.  Creden- 
tials  of  delegates  and  candidates  for  permanent  membership  were 
fnibmitted  as  follows: 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  from  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Association  of  Arkansas,  from  the  Connecticut  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Association,  from  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, from  the  Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  from  the 
Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  from  the  Iowa  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Kansas, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  from  the  Michigan 
State  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  from  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  Missouri,  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the 
New  York,  from  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  from 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society  of  South  Dakota,  from  the  Tennessee  State  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Society,  from  the  Texa^s  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, from  the  West-Side  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County 
cf  New  York. 

An  application  was  also  presented  from  the  Utah  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society,  asking  to  be  recognized  with  other  auxiliary  bodies. 
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and  the  credentials  of  delegates  and  candidates  for  membership 
were  duly  submitted. 

The  President  referred  these  papers  and  propositions  to  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  complaint  of  Dr.  Henry  Shomber  against  Dr.  Edwin  Youn- 
kin  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  William  T.  Gemmill,  presented  his  annual 
report.  The  various  items  having  been  already  audited  and  appro- 
ved the  paper  was  placed  on  file.     (See  Schedule  B). 

The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock. 


FIRST  DAY— Afternoon  Session. 
The  session  was  resumed  at  the  appointed  hour. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THi:   BY-LAWS. 

The  President  announced  that  miscellaneous  business  was  the 
first  thing  in  order,  and  that  the  Association  would  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  By-Laws. 

The  first  amendment  was  then  considered. 

To  amend  Article  VI.,  Section  1,  of  the  By-Laws  as  foUows: 

Strike  out  the  clause  "  every  medical  college  recognized  by,"  so  as 

to  make  the  section  read  as  follows: 

*'  SscnoN  1.  At  every  annnal  meeting  of  the  Association,  upon  the  third  day 
of  the  session,  there  shall  he  an  Electoral  Committee  chosen  by  the  members 
and  delegates  as  follows:  Every  State  represented  in  the  Association  by  membeirs- 
belonging  to  a  State  Seciety  shall  be  entitled  to  two  votes,  and  every  State  rep- 
resented in  this  Association  to  one  vote  at  large  In  Committee;  and  a  msgority  of 
the  Electoral  Committee  having  convened,  shall  elect  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  it  was  accepted  without  a. 
dissenting  voice. 

The  second  amendment  was  read. 

To  amend  Section  1,  of  Article  VL,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  The  Electoral  Committee  shall  be  chosen  as  follows:  Each  State- 
Society  or  Association  shall  elect  at  its  annnal  meeting  two  delegates,  and  the 
Faculty  of  each  recognized  college  shall  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Electoral  Com- 
miftee,  who  shall  receive  certificates  electing  them;  and  in  the  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  one  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
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Socioty  or  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  appoint  alternates  in  their  stead.  A  ma- 
jority of  this  Electoral  Committee  having  convened  on  the  forenoon  of  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  shall  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  name  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  meeting." 

Dr.  Scudder  moved  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Dr.  R  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  and  the  Faculty  of  each  recognized  Col- 
lege shall  select  one  delegate,"  and  also  the  words  appearing  sub- 
sequently, "or  Faculty  of  the  College." 

The  question  was  taken  upon  the  amendments,  which  were  duly 
adopted.  The  President  then  put  the  question  upon  the  proposed 
amendment  as  amended,  and  it  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

The  third  amendment  was  next  considered. 

To  amend  section  2,  of  Article  VI.,  of  the  By-Laws  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

'  *  Section  2.  The  committee  shall  also  select  the  next  place  of  meeting  by  bal- 
lot." 

Dr.  Scudder  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  read  that  the  Electoral 
Committee  should  propose  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  that  the 
Association  shall  select  it. 

The  President  stated  that  such  was  the  law  now,  and  therefore 
the  question  would  be  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

A  debate  then  ensued. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn  remarked  that,  as  the  rule  now  stood,  the  nam- 
ing of  a  place  of  meeting  by  the  Electoral  Committee  practically 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  accidental  majority  of  members  in  at- 
tendance could  keep  the  meetings  of  the  Association  at  one  point, 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the 
great  body  of  Eclectics  from  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  As 
an  illustration,  the  present  meeting  was  more. largely  attended  by 
members  from  Missouri  and  its  immediate  vicinity  than  from  more 
distant  States.  They  were  able  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers  to 
continue  to  hold  the  meetings  here.  He  was  fully  convinced  that, 
as  the  Association  had  an  Electoral  Committee  chosen  by  parity  of 
representation  from  the  several  States,  it  was  only  fair  to  each 
State  thus  represented  that  the  several  States  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  selecting  of  the  place  for  the  ensuing  meeting, 
and  not  leave  the  matter  to  the  local  members,  happening  by  their 
proximity  to  be  in  a  numerical  majority,  to  control  the  matter. 
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Dif.  Laura  L.  Randolph,  of  Illinois,  thought  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  members  dealing  unjustly,  and  opposed  any  change. 

Dr.  Younkin,  of  Missouri,  favored  the  amendment  because  it 
simplified  the  matter.  Each  State,  when  it  appoints  a  delegate, 
thus  selects  him  to  say  where  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held.  In 
that  way  the  States  have  a  voice.  The  present  way  has  been  abun- 
dantly tried.  The  committee  has  again  and  again  made  the  selec- 
tion, and  then  when  the  matter  came  up  before  the  Association 
that  selection  has  been  defeated  time  and  again.  It  got  us  con- 
fused. The  States  ought  to  have  as  much  to  say  about  what  they 
want  as  those  present  at  the  meetings.  They  appoint  representa- 
tives to  say  who  the  officers  shall  be  and  when  the  meeting  shall 
be  held.    He  believed  this  way  to  be  best. 

Dr.  Jay,  of  Illinois,  did  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association  for  any  committee  to  say  where  the  meeting  for 
the  next  year  should  take  place.  The  place  where  the  majority 
desired  it  was  the  place  that  ought  to  be  selected. 

Doctor  Wilder — Mr.  President:  The  principle  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  principle  of  representation  as  opposed  to  that  of  mass- 
meetings.  Everybody  knows  this:  That  if  a  State  Society  has  rep- 
resentatives, then  they  represent  the  members  at  home  as  well  as 
those  who  chance  to  be  here.  The  principle  of  representation  is 
thus  carried  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  If  a  member  who 
can  come  here  to-night  and  go  away  to-morrow  morning  can  de- 
cide the  question,  it  would  be  like  holding  a  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  President,  or  something  like  that.  This  whole 
thing,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  idea:  Shall  representative  men, 
chosen  to  represent  the  organization  as  such,  govern  it,  or  shall  it 
be  governed  by  those  who  happen  to  be  here,  and  being  here  can 
over-ride  the  whole  matter  ?  I  have  no  such  special  fear  of  dan- 
ger about  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  principle  seems  to  cover 
the  matter.  We  have  one  organic  scientific  body  in  this  country 
that  carries  out  this  method  of  proceeding.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  an  electoral  body, 
and  its  members  bring  in  the  election  of  officers  and  decide  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Silppose  such  a  city  as  Boston  turned  in  five 
hundred  men  to  join  the  Association  and  expected  to  control  it 
afterward,  and  they  should  vote' to  hold  all  the  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton, it  would  not  be  many  years  before  the  American  Association 
would  go  to  the  dogs.  This  thing  is  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  we  have  this  past  experience  to  show  its  correctness,  its 
soundness  and  perfectness. 

Dr.  Gunn — ^I  represent  a  society  composed  of  over  three  hundred 
members,  I  think  the  largest  Eclectic  State  Society  in  the  United 
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States.  At  our  last  annual  meeting  the  delegat^es  appointed  to  at- 
tend this  session  were  instructed  to  support  this  resolution,  and, 
furthermore,  to  vote  for  having  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  at  some  place  along  the  line  of  the  lakes,  where  it  would 
be  central  to  everybody.  As  far  as  fairness  is  concerned,  we  are 
always  willing  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  so  long  as  the 
majority  are  expected  to  rule.  But  we  remember  after  we  had 
gone  this  last  year  away  down  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  the  Elec- 
toral Committee  proposed  that  we  should  meet  this  year  at  Put- 
in-Bay. That  was  their  choice.  Instead  of  that,  however,  when 
it  came  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Association,  in  spite  of  what  is 
claimed  or  spoken  of  as  fairness,  the  Southern  ancl  Southwestern 
members  voted  to  an  individual  for  St.  Louis,  thus  dragging  all  of 
us  from  the  East  and  the  extreme  West  away  down  here,  as  far — 
aimost  as  far — ^as  we  were  last  year.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  in  a 
representative  body  the  States  should  have  equal  representation. 
For  that  reason  I  am  here — not  so  much  personally,  but  as  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York — to  ask  for  this 
amendment,  so  that  each  State  can  be  equally  represented,  and 
each  State  in  that  way  can  have  a  voice  in  deciding  where  the 
meeting  shall  be  held  by  instructing  its  delegates  before-hand 
where  they  desire,  as  a  body,  that  the  meeting  shall  be  held. 

Dr.  EEendebson,  of  Missouri:  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  prem- 
ises stated  by  Dr.  Giinn  are  certainly  not  good.  The  point  he 
makes,  as  he  would  seem  to  bring  it  up,  is  this :  That  this  Associa- 
tion has  suffered,  or  that  this  body  of  physicians  has  suffered,  by 
holding  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  two  successive  terms  in 
what  yoK  might  call  the  West  or  Southwest.  The  doctor  forgets 
that  the  year  before  last  the  meeting  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  year  before  that  it  was  away  on  East.  Has  this  Associa- 
tion suffered  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands  ?  Until  it  does  suffer 
it  does  seem  to  me  it  would  be  foolish  to  undertake  to  change  it. 
We  cannot  make  it  better  according  to  our  past  experience.  It  is 
no  more  convenient  for  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  go  to  New  York 
than  it  is  for  Dr.  Qunn  to  come  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  just  about 
equally  divided,  so  far  as  the  distance  is  concerned. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amendment  and  it  was  lost;  ayes, 

24;  nays,  27. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  fourth  proposed  amendment,  as 

follows: 

To  amend  Section  1  of  Article  Y.  of  the  By-Laws,  by  strildng  out  the  word 
'ihiee"  in  the  fourth  line  as  printed,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'^foni;"  by  striking  ont  the  word  "two"  in  the  fifth  line  as  printed,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  *' three;"  and  by  striking  ont  in  the  sixth  line  the  phrase 
**with  an  intenral  of  five  months,"  so  that  the  amended  section  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Section  1.  Medical  colleges  in  good  standing  with  this  Association  shall  re- 
quire that  each  and  every  candidate  for  graduation  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  for  four  years  under  the  supervision 
of  a  reputable  physician,  or  in  a  reputable  medical  college,  and  have  attended  at 
least  three  full  terms  of  instruction  of  at  least  five  months'  duration,  the  last  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree. 

Dr.  Gunn  moTed  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

Dr.  Delbbidoe,  of  Georgia — Mr.  President:  To  adopt  Buch  a  pro- 
vision, to  require  a  young  man  to  read  four  years,  and  that  he 
must  attend  three  courses  of  lectures  before  he  can  graduate,  is  at 
this  time  very  impolitic.  Heretofore  it  has  been  two  years,  and  I 
think  that  is  sufficient.  Colleges  do  not  expect  young  men  to  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  graduate  in  two  years.  They  only  propose 
to  give  the  rudiments  of  medicine;  to  g^ve  them  a  sort  of  smatter- 
ing— a  basis  on  which  they  can  prepare  themselves  to  practice. 
For  us  to  adopt  such  a  resolution,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
Eclecticism  ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  dimish  our  numbers, 
and  that  very  greatly.  If  I  had  my  days  to  go  over  again  and  the 
time  came  for  me  te  attend  a  medical  college,  and  I  had  to  read 
four  years  and  attend  three  courses  of  lectures,  I  think  that  I 
would  not  adopt  the  profession.  I  would  rather  be  something 
else.  I  would  rather  be  a  lawyer  or  a  minister.  A  lawyer  reads 
twelve  months  and  makes  application  to  practice  law,  and  he  is 
permitted  to  practice  it.  A  minister  can  do  about  the  same  thing. 
VVhy  should  we  impose  such  an  onerous  test  on  the  doctor  ?  I 
think  it  is  wrong — wrong  in  principle — and  that  we  are  going  to 
diminish  our  numbers  by  adopting  such  a  resolution.  Eclectics 
are  weak  all  over  this  country.  There  is  not  a  State  having  a 
Board  of  Examiners  but  also  has  some  law  discnminating  against 
Eclectics.  Pass  such  a  By-Law  as  this  and  our  numbers  will  be 
diminished  so  much  that  we  will  have  few  remaining  and  very  lit- 
tle influence. 

In  our  State  there  is  not  a  Legislature  that  meets  but  what  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pass  some  law  discriminating  against  us,  and 
it  is  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  them  from  wiping  us  out  altogether. 
Well,  I  say  it  is  wrong — the  principle  is  wrong.  With  the  advance 
of  science,  with  the  experience  that  we  have,  w^hy  should  we  make 
greater  requirements  of  students  than  have  been  made  in  the  past  ? 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  advantages  that  we  have,  with 
the  knowledge  of  teachers  that  we  have,  being  far  above  those  that 
our  ancestors  had,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  young  men  in 
less  time  than  before.  We  can  do  it.  We  turn  out  students  now 
better  prepared  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  two  years  than  was 
done  wnen  I  was  a  young  man.  Why  do  we  seek  thus  to  drive 
everybody  out  of  the  Eclectic  colleges  to  the  other  colleges,  where 
the  conditions  are  less  rigid? 

I  live  in  Georgia — in  Atlanta.     We  have  three  medical  colleges 
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in  Georgia — one  in  Augusta,  two  in  Atlanta.  I  mean  legulnr  col- 
leges; and  then  we  have  an  Eclectic  school  there.  Lunt  winter 
the  Eclectics  got  one  of  their  members  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
Georgia  Legislature  to  require  three  terms.  One  of  the  colleges 
in  Atlanta,  went  before  the  committee  and  procured  its  defeat.  We 
have  two  colleges  in  Atlanta  that  only  require  two  terms,  and  one 
in  Augusta  that  only  requires  three  terms.  If  you  want  to  kill  us 
off  in  Georgia,  adopt  that  resolution  and  I  believe  it  will  have 
that  effect,  unless  we  withdraw  from  this  Association,  and  that  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  do.  I  think  we  are  taking  too  much  upon 
our  hands.  If  this  Association  is  going  to  rule  and  regulate  every 
college  in  the  country  we  will  be  weighted  down  very  soon.  I 
say  let  the  thing  stay  right  where  it  is  until  such  time  as  colleges 
all  over  the  country  adopt  it.  It  certainly  will  not  do  for  us  to 
adopt  it  at  this  time,  nor  until  other  Georgia  colleges  adopt  it. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  voted  down  by  the  influence  of  the  "  regular  " 
colleges  in  Atlanta.  The  principle  of  this  legislation  is  wrong.  I 
am  opposed  to  monopolies  in  every  shape  possible;  I  am  just  as 
much  opposed  to  monopolies  in  the  medical  profession  as  in  any- 
thing else.  What  you  propose  to  do  will  bring  about  a  monopoly 
in  the  medical  profession.  I  am  not  opposed  to  thorough  medi- 
cal education,  however.  I  wish  all  the  doctors  were  better  edu- 
cated; but  let  us  not  require  of  the  young  men  who  want  to  be 
doctors  more  than  was  required  of  us.  We  do  not  want  to  drive 
men  out  of  our  ranks.  That  will  make  a  monopoly.  Suppose  you 
have  a  monopoly  of  doctors — what  will  be  the  result?  Simply  that 
a  great  many  folks,  a  great  many  poor  people,  cannot  get  a  doctor 
to  wait  on  them.  That  will  be  the  result.  Whenever  one  branch 
of  the  profession  shall  get  control  of  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion it  will  be  like  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  years  passed  by. 
There  will  not  be  that  enterprise  in  medicine  that  there  is  now  from 
competition.  I  am  not  afraid  of  competition.  Give  men  latitude. 
Do  not  tie  us  up  or  bind  us  down  by  arbitrary  rule.  What  was 
the  effect  on  medicine  formerly  when  doctors  were  bound  down  ? 
It  was  to  bleed  and  blister,  and  to  bring  in  mercury.  We  have 
driven  that  out.     As  a  result  the  Eclectics  are  in  advance. 

Dr.  Ellinowood — Mr.  President:  As  members  of  a  progressive 
medical  body,  as  representatives  of  a  school  of  medicine  that  de- 
sires to  be  recognized  as  standing  at  the  head  in  every  possible 
manner  in  our  science,  we  can  do  no  better  than  adopt  the  amend- 
ment as  read.  I  was  surprised  at  the  statement  made  by  the  last 
speaker,  at  the  weakness  of  his  argument  when  he  said  Eclecticism 
would  be  weakened  by  the  amendment.  Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  at 
this  enlightened  day,  for  us  to  be  weakened  by  an  improvement  of 
our  knowledge?  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  fail  and  weaken  from  the 
pressing  effect,  the  over-burdened  e  ffect,  if  I  may  say  it,  of  too 
much  information  ? 
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Db.  Delbriboe:  I  said:  *<in  numbers." 

De.  Ellinowood — ^I  will  accept  the  correction.  We  can  afford  to- 
be  weakened  in  numbers;  we  can  afford  to  have  less  men  if  they 
are  poorly  educated  and  unqualified  men.  The  fact  is  this,  and  it 
is  to  our  congratulation,  that  an  Eclectic,  a  member  of  the  IllinoiB 
State  Board  of  Health,  offered  a  resolution  before  that  board 
which  now  dictates,  and  has  for  more  than  ten  years  dictated,  to 
every  examining  board  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  might  say,  to 
the  National  Board  of  Health — that  Eclectic  member  of  the  Bli- 
nois  State  Board  of  Health  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  immediately  by  the  Board,  and  that  resolution  is  covered 
by  this  amendment,  voicing  in  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  that 
they  should  say  that  those  colleges  were  in  good  standing  when 
they  came  to  the  requirements  of  that  amendment.  As  a  result  of 
that  resolution  four-fifths,  I  am  safe  in  saying — ^I  don't  know  the 
exact  number — that  four-fifths  of  the  Allopathic  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  our  o^n,  and  very  nearly  all  of  the  Homoeo* 
pathic  colleges  have  adopted  that  amendment,  to  require  of  stu- 
dents the  conditions  named  in  the  amendment.  As  the  result  of 
that  fact,  State  boards  demand,  all  over  the  United  States,  when  a. 
young  man  comes  to  practice  medicine  in  their  State,  that  he  shall 
be  in  good  standing.  Examining  boards  demand  that  the  physi- 
cian be  in  good  standing;  the  navy  of  the  United  States  demands 
that  he  shall  be  in  good  standing;  the  army  of  the  United  Statea 
demands  that  he  shall  be  in  good  standing.  When  you  ask  what 
that  means,  "in  good  standing,"  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  juit  what 
is  embraced  in  that  amendment.  I  say  that,  as  a  progressive  body, 
we  must  come  up  to  the  requirements,  and  when  we  have  come  up 
to  the  requirements,  instead  of  weakening  our  strength,  instead  of 
lessening  our  chances,,  we  have  increased  our  strength  and  we  have 
increased  our  chances. 

De.  Younkin — Mr.  President:  I  fully  accord  with  the  remarks  of 
the  last  speaker.  I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  we  cannot 
do  anything  else  but  adopt  this  resolution  or  amendment  The 
day  has  come  when,  if  we  desire  to  maintain  our  dignity  and  our 
standing,  we  are  compelled  to  do  this.  The  college  is  known  with 
which  the  gentleman  is  connected,  and  his  speech  brings  that  col- 
lege into  ill-repute,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated is  not  the  doctrine  of  to-day,  and  the  medical  college  that 
graduates  now  under  the  provisions  made,  according  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  as  just  now  given,  will  not  be  recognised, 
the  diploma  will  not  be  recognized  in,  we  might  say,  a  large  share 
of  the  States  of  fche  Union.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  say 
if  we  were  not  wiUing  otherwise  to  adopt  the  resolution,  we  would, 
be  compelled  to  adopt  a  resolution  fixing  four  years  study  and 
three  courses  of  lectures. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Association  will  not  depart  until 
they  have  placed  themselves  on  record  on  this  question;  and  that 
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we  will  stand  by  the  record  and  liye  by  it  in  honor  of  the  profes- 
sion we  have  adopted  and  the  school  of  medicine  to  which  we  be- 
long. Why  shonld  we  say  that  three  years  reading  and  two  ses- 
sion of  lectures  is  sufficient  to  qualify  men  when  a  large  share  of 
the  Allopathic  profession  and  nearly  all  of  the  Homoeopathic  pro- 
fession have  joined  on  the  proposition  that  four  years' reading  and 
three  courses  of  lectures  should  be  demanded  hrom  an  individual 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine?  I  say  let  us  adopt  thia 
amendment  and  honor  the  school  and  Associa&on  to  which  we  be- 
long. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 
generally — there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions — for  the  last  year 
or  two,  have  already  adopted  that  rule  independent  of  State  Exam- 
ining Boards,  and  prior  to  the  regulations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  these  Boards.  The  Ainerican  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  St.  Louis  is  especially  on  record  on  that  point,  requiring 
four  years'  reading  and  three  courses  of  lectures,  and  it  has  done 
so  for  the  last  two  years. 

Db.  Halbebt,  of  Tennessee — ^Mr.  President:  I  move  that  three 
years  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  four  years. 

Db.  Gunk — I  proposed  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  more  from 
a  matter  of  necessity  than  anything  else.  Personally  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  any  Legislature,  or  anybody,  should  have  a  right  to  in- 
terfere with  those  things,  and  I  believe  there  are  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  that  will  learn  more  in  two  years 
than  others  will  in  six  or  ten  years,  or  all  their  lifetime.  If  it  were 
possible  that  men  could  be  graduated  and  licensed  on  their  merits 
by  simply  passing  an  examination  before  a  Board  of  Examiners  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  that.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  In  many 
States  of  the  Union  laws  exist  where  they  require  absolutely  three 
courses  of  lectures  and  four  years  of  study.  I  have  been  very 
much  mortified  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  see  a  nimiber  of  the 
graduates  of  Eclectic  colleges — men  who  are  more  competent  to 
practice  medicine  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine — some  that  graduated  years  ago 
when  no  college  required  more  than  two  courses  of  lectures — ^re- 
fused  the  privilege  of  even  attempting  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
cause they  had  not  attended  three  courses  of  lectures.  That  is 
the  state  of  things  in  New  York.  The  graduates  of  any  college 
that  does  not  require  three  courses  of  lectures  from  each  student 
before  they  graduate  are  denied  the  privilege  of  coming  before 
the  State  &>ard  of  Examiners.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  a  question  of 
choice,  but  a  question  of  absolute  necessity.  Is  the  National  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Association  going  to  put  itself  on  record  in  such  & 
manner  as  to  exclude  all  their  colleges  from  recognition  in  such 
States  where  tl\ose  Boards  exist?  I  think  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  the  interest  of  our  cause  to  do  so.  In  New  York,  in  Minnesota, 
in  Illinois  and  in  a  great  many  other  States  of  the  Union  such  lawA 
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now  exist.  Unless,  therefore,  our  colleges  demand  three  courses 
of  lectures;  unless  this  Association  sees  that  they  do  it  and  exact 
it,  the  graduates  of  these  colleges  will  have  no  recognition  before 
Boards  of  Examiners,  even  to  pass  on  their  merits.  We  need 
Eclectic  practitioners  in  the  State  of  New  York — ^we  nee'd  more  of 
them;  we  have  room  for  a,  great  many;  and  yet,  the  graduates  of 
colleges  that  do  not  make  this  exaction  cannot  come  into  the  State, 
because  they  cannot  get  a  license  after  having  passed  their  exami- 
nation for  graduation,  not  having  attended  three  courses  of 
lectures. 

Db.  Abbott,  of  Massachusetts — Mr.  President:  I  have  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  my  brother  of  the  South,  and  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  be  doing  my  duty  to  old  Massachusetts  if  I  did  not  voice  her 
sentiments  on  this  subject  of  medical  education.  It  all  resolved 
itself  into  this  solution.  A  rabbit  with  a  brood  of  young  rabbits 
.met  a  lion  with  her  young.  "What,"  asked  the  rabbit,  "are  you 
taking  an  outing  with  your  family?"  "Yes,"  said  the  lion.  "How 
many  have  you  ?  ".  the  rabbit  asked.  "  Two,"  the  lion  replied.  Said 
the  rabbit:  "How  often  do  you  have  them?  The  lion  answered: 
"Once  a  year;  how  many  have  you?"  The  rabbit  said:  "Why,  I 
have  a  dozen  every  nine  weeks."  "Ah I  yes,"  said  the  lion;  "but 
every  one  of  mine  is  a  lion." 

Now,  the  qiiestion  comes.  Do  we  want  to  have  Eclectic  lions  or 
Eclectic  rabbits?  Do  we  want  to  turn  out  such  men  as  will  enable 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  to  dub  us  truthfully  "half- 
armed  militia,"  "those  who  spell  inflammation  with  one  m?"  No, 
the  ablest  men  of  Massachusetts  need  three  years  of  study,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  hazard  my  precious  life — precious  to  me  at  least — 
in  the  hands  of  any  man  who  is  not  willing  and  able  to  buckle 
himself  down  to  the  work  of  preparing  himself  for  the  contest. 
Not  less,  but  more.  And  when  our  young  men  put  themselves 
on  that  line  they  will  thoroughly  prepare  themselves.  They 
will  be  Eclectic,  indeed;  the  elect  and  chosen  people,  bright 
and  shining  stars;  not  nearly  as  good  men  as  the  other  men,  but 
better.  It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  an  Eclectic  must  be  a  skillful  la- 
parotomist  to  compete  with  a  "regular"  who  only  knows  how  to 
amputate  a  little  finger.  An  Eclectic  must  say  his  prayers  in 
•Greek,  imprecate  in  Hebrew,  and  converse  in  French,  in  order  to 
be  considered  as  able  as  a  regular  who  murders  the  King's  English. 
I  come  voicing  the  sentimentn  of  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic 
Society  to  procure  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  not  because  it  is 
politic — although  I  believe  with  Dr.  Gunn  it  is  politic — but  be- 
•cause  I  believe  it  is  right. 

Dr.  Stratford — Mr.  President:  I  do  not  see  any  hardship  in 
this  resolution  or  amendment,  and  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  it 
as  an  old  Eclectic — probably  the  oldest  man  among  you.  It  only 
gives  four  years  of  study.  It  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  it  simply 
requires  the  study  of  medicine  for  four  years  under  the  supervision 
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I  of  a  reputable  physician  or  in  a  reputable  medical  college.    That 

is  all  there  is  about  it.     Surely  we  should   all  take  that  time  to 
become  proficient  in  the  practice  of  our  profession. 

Db.  Muitk,  of  Connecticut — Mr.  President:  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question.  It  always  sounds  yery 
well,  this  kind  of  talk  that  you  must  copy  after  the  Old  School,  or 
that  you  must  have  so  many  or  so  many  terms  in  a  medical  college 
— ^this  talk  about  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education.  It  is 
all  very  well.  A  doctor  in  the  town  where  I  live  said  he  could  not 
understand  how  Munn  had  such  success  in  practising  medicine; 
that  he  did  not  know  where  he  got  his  education.  He  said:  "My 
education  cost  me  $3,000."  I  replied:  ''It  ought  to  cost  more  to 
educate  a  fool  than  to  educate  a  man  of  sense."  I  will  admit 
that  three  courses  are  not  too  much  for  some  persons.  I 
have  seen  men  that  were  never  in  a  medical  college  in  their  life. 
We  have  got  some  such  in  Connecticut.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  equal  to  a  Massachusetts  man,  but  we  have  got  some  of  the 
best  practitioners  in  the  country  that  were  never  in  a  medical  col- 
lege. Eich  men  that  have  sons  that  are  good  for  nothing  else, 
send  them  to  medical  colleges  to  make  doctors  of,  and  they  are 
botches  as  long  as  they  live.  Poor  boys,  who  have  not  rich  fathers 
or  anybody  to  help  them,  have  to  tread  the  wine-press  alone,  and 
of  the  people  there  are  none  with  them.  They  have  a  taste  for 
medicine,  are  full  of  it,  want  it,  cannot  keep  out  of  it.  They 
cannot  get  anybody  to  help  them,  and  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a 
medical  college  for  three  terms,  unless  some  of  you  folks  will 
contribute  to  help  them  along. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  tell  my  experience  here.  I  told  it  in 
Boston  once,  and  some  of  those  hard  heads  got  to  crying.  Prof. 
Howe  with  the  rest,  and  he  cried  so  and  choked  that  he  could  not 
talk  for  some  time.  After  that  he  said:  <' Munn  is  my  man."  Some 
of  us  have  had  experience  in  the  past.  I  will  give  you* a  little  of 
my  own.  My  father  died  six  months  before  I  was  born.  When  I 
was  old  enough  to  remember  I  had  a  drunken  stepfather  who 
abused  me.  At  eleven  years  old  I  left  home  and  went  to  work  on 
a  farm.  I  had  not  any  education  ;  I  had  scarcely  had  the 
privileges  of  going  to  school  at  all.  I  used  to  get  a  book  on 
Sundays,  and  when  I  could  carry  a  book  in  my  pocket  I  studied. 
I  had  the  letters,  capital  and  small  letters,  made  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  and  put  them  in  my  vest-pocket  and  made  them  myself  as  I 
had  an  opportunity.  At  fifteen  years  old  I  went  to  work  in  a  shop 
over  a  fire,  and  when  that  fire  was  down  I  would  sit  down  on  a 
block  and  read  or  write.  That  is  the  way  I  had  to  get  my  educa- 
tion. I  had  to  study  medicine  a  great  deal  in  that  way.  Nobody 
knows  how  hard  I  had  to  do  it.  In  order  to  get  books  I  would 
trade  one  book  for  another  to  get  medical  books  to  study.  That 
is  the  way  I  had  to  do.  I  have  had  to  dispose  of  numbers  of  books 
I  had  that  I  would  like  to  have  to-day,  to  get  medical  works  to 
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study.  By  the  recommendation  of  a  physician  that  I  studied  with 
I  finally  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  After  having  practised 
some  eight  years  I  took  a  course  in  a  medical  college  in  New  York. 
I  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not  graduate  at  that  time.  I  had  a 
family  on  my  hands  at  that  time.  I  could  not  have  paid  the 
graduating  fee  to  save  me  from  jail.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  Sup- 
pose the  law  required  that  I  should  have  taken  three  courses  of 
medical  lectures,  I  would  probably  haye  been  working  in  the  shop 
to-day.  '  Many  of  us  back  there  had  to  study  medicine  in  that  way. 
I  did  not  mean  when  I  commenced  to  talk  to  tell  you  how  ignorant 
I  am,  but  I  want  to  show  you  how  some  of  these  poor  boys  have 
obtained  their  education.  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  slave  who  got 
religion  and  his  master  tried  to  whip  his  religion  out  of  him  and 
said:  "Have  you  got  enough?"  Efe  said:  "No,  massa,  you  will 
have  to  whip  more  ;  it  is  down  deep."  It  is  down  deep  with  me. 
I  had  to  make  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  get  it.  Such  has  been  my 
experience.  When  I  come  across  a  boy  of  that  sort,  I  will  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  not  only  that  but  put  my  hand  down  in  my'pocket 
and  help  him  along,  and  I  wiU  help  him  along  so  he  can  practice 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  by  the  Eternal  they  shall  never 

?)ass  a  law  there  that  such  a  man  shall  not  practice  medicine. 
Applause.) 

In  Georgia  they  have  an  Eclectic  medical  college.  The  Eclectics 
tried  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  last  year  to  get  a  bill 
passed  exactly  in  harmony  with  this  amendment.  The  Old  School 
physicians  went  before  the  committee  and  got  the  bill  killed  in 
the  committee.  They  said  they  would  not  have  it.  Suppose  this 
amendment  passes  what  would  be  the  effect  on  this  college  in 
Georgia  ?  Students  would  not  go  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
to  study  for  three  years  when  they  could  go  to  the  Old  School 
college  and  graduate  in  two.  In  Georgia  it  will  kill  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Durham,  of  Georgia  :  It  will  not  kill  the  Georgia 
Medical  College. 

Dr.  Munn  :  I  thought  you  were  opposed  to  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Durham  :  No,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Dr.  Munk  :  I  understood  the  Georgia  men  to  say  that  it  would 
injure  their  college  very  much  if  the  amendment  was  adopted.  If 
so,  I  want  the  Association  not  to  adopt  it.  But  while  we  are  talk- 
ing about  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  I  am  not 
opposed  to  that,  I  want  to  have  you  bear  one  thing  in  mind,  that 
the  more  stringent  you  make  it  the  more  you  drive  poor  men  that 
are  full  of  it  and  adapted  to  it  out  of  it,  and  the  rich  men's  sons 
only  can  go  into  it,  and  when  you  get  them  they  will  be  botches 
all  their  lives. 

Dr.  Durham,  of  Georgia  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  much  to 
say  but  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment    I  have  gone  before  the 
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Legislature  for  years  and  years  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
requiring  all  schools  of  the  State  to  have  a  three-term  course,  and 
the  Old  school  fought  me  on  every  head.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  hurt  us  half  as  much  as  my  friend  Dr.  Delbridge  thinks  it  wilL 
A  man  who  is  going  to  be  an  Eclectic  will  come  there  any  way, 
and  as  Dr.  Munn  suggests,  if  he  cannot  pay  the  increased  expense 
we  will  pay  his  way.  We  Eclectics  of  Gleorgia  have  always  made 
an  effort  to  help  young  men  who  are  not  able  to  help  themselves. 
I  have  no  reluctajice  to  do  this.  The  return  always  comes  back 
again  one  way  or  another.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  I 
do  not  see  what  a  graduate  wants  of  a  diploma  which  will  not 
enable  him  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  practice 
medicine.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to 
Illinois  and  hand  in  my  diploma  and  have  them  say  :  "Well,  you 
cannot  practice  in  this  State."  I  understand  that  any  man  can 
practice  in  Missouri  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, Jiotwithstanding  my  colleague  is  opposed  to  it.  I  have 
favorer  it  for  years.  I  think  that  is  a  misunderstanding  about  a 
doctor  being  compelled  to  read  four  years  in  addition  to  three 
courses  of  lectures.  That  is  not  my  understanding.  It  requires 
four  years  of  reading,  including  three  courses  of  lectures,  is  that 
correct  ? 

The  Pbbsidbnt  :  That  is  correct. 

Db.  Jat:  Mr.  President,  whenever  this  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  votes  for  anything  that  brings  its  dignity  below  the 
National  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  or  the  Old-School  American 
Medical  Association  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.  Everybody  knows 
that  four  years  is  too  short  for  a  student,  however  intelligent  he 
may  be,  to  acquire  all  that  is  taught  to-day.  Teaching  in  the 
medical^  colleges  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  more  to  teach  and  it  takes  a  longer  time.  You  must 
have  your  standard  as  high  as  others.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  is  going  to  be  very  particular  to  a  week.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  hocus-pocus  in  the  Examining  Boards  in  States  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about.  They  can  boast  a  great  deal  about  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  in  which  they  do  not  recognize  the 
diploma  from  medical  colleges  unless  they  require  a  four,  or  five, 
or  six-year  course.  That  sounds  well  on  paper.  When,  however, 
this  National  Association  adopts  anything  that  brings  the  stan- 
dard of  education  below  that  of  other  schools  of  medicine  we 
will  suffer.  Some  allopathic  colleges  do  not  require  three  terms  ; 
and  if  the  Eclectic  colleges  will  require  three  terms  where  the 
others  do  not,  I  will  grant  that  they  may  get  less  students. 

Dr.  HszfBiETTA  K  MoBBis :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  or  woman  is  fit  to  practice  medicine  till  he  or  she  puts  in 
four  good  solid  years,  three  years  if  necessary  in  college,  besides 
one  in  good  study.    It  is  very  true  that  some  persons  will  make 
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good  physiciass  with  two  years  study.  It  is  said,  and  truly  said 
that  physicians  are  bom,  and  not  made.  How  is  Doctor  Munn 
going  into  a  medical  college  and  look  at  a  man  or  woman  and  say: 
"  You  can  graduate  in  two  years.  I  know  you  will  get  along  all 
right?"  He  has  not  the  power  within  himself  to  do  it.  That 
would  be  making  a  mind-reader  of  him.  We  should  be  careful 
how  we  send  our  students,  ready  to  risk  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing human  life  in  their  hands.  Let  us  make  ourselves  competent 
before  the  world  and  demand  as  high  a  medical  standard  as  any 
other  school  of  medicine. 

Db.  y.  A.  Baker,  of  Michigan  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  put 
Michigan  on  record.  The  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
Michigan  is  favorable  to  this  amendment.  I  have  been  for  several 
years  one  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
that  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Michigan  State  University, 
when  they  asserted  they  taught  Eclectic  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  we,  that  they  did  not.  The  University  people — that  is, 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, — refused  to  confer  with 
us;  and  the  Begents  accompanying  us  to  that  meeting,  and  having 
a  meeting  of  their  own  at  that  time,  informed  that  Faculty  that 
they  must  meet  and  confer  with  us,  and  that  the  Board  of  Begents 
must  know  whether  we  had  any  differences  or  not.  Professor 
Palmer  was  then  alive.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  ever  lived  to  dis- 
grace  hia  profesaion.  because  he  was  very  absurd  in  regard  to 
some  of  his  views.  We  very  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  Ec- 
lectic at  all  in  principle.  The  point  which  I  was  going  to  present 
was  this :  the  very  first  statement  was,  that  we  had  no  literature ; 
that  we  did  not  require  any  length  of  time  before  we  graduated 
students.  They  said  that  our  literature  was  mere  trash.  That  was 
the  sort  of  insult  which  they  heaped  upon  us.  I  replied,  that  we 
had  considerable  literature  compared  with  our  age,  and  that  we 
had  men  of  eminence.  The  Eclectics  of  Michigan  go  heart  and 
hand  for  this  By-law.  We  intend  to  have  a  department  in  the 
University  of  li^chigan  to  teach  the  principles  of  Eclecticism  to 
the  students;  not  a  little  school  to  one  side  like  the  Homoeopath- 
ists.  We  propose  to  teach  American  Eclecticism  to  six  to  eight 
hundred  students  at  a  tim6  in  a  school,  not  like  the  Homoeopathists, 
but  going  on  the  inside.  We  mean  that  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can Eclecticism  shall  be  taught  in  the  University  proper,  and  be* 
fore  all  classes.  I  think  if  we  made  a  demand ,  like  this  through- 
out the  entire  country  we  could  carry  it.  Michigan  is  for  the 
amendment. 

Doctor  Delbbidge  :    Mr.  President,  it  may  be  thought  I  was  op- 

fosed  to  education.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not. 
am  aware  that  physicians  all  over  the  country  are  not  prepared 
as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  question  about  that  The  time 
may  come,  and  probably  will,  when  they  will  be  better  prepared. 
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The  point  I  want  to  make  on  that  is  that  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment 1  am  afraid  that  we  will  driye  many  students  out  of  the  Ec- 
lectic profession.  They  will  not  be  able  to  attend  for  want  of 
means.  I  know  that  many  of  them  are  unable  to  attend  two- 
ienns  of  lectures.  To  require  four  years  of  medical  study,  and 
three  courses  of  lectures,  is  going  to  weaken  us  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  It  is  going  to  weaken  us  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  say  we  are  weak  already.  Do  not  weaken  us  until  we  get  a  little 
stronger — able  to  have  more  influence  in  the  medical  profession. 
My  brother  from  Massachusetts  told  the  story  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Babbit  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  what  Napoleon  said : 
"Give  me  numbers  and  I  will  conquer  the  world."  Napoleon  was- 
right  When  you  go  into  Commerce  what  do  men  do?  They  go 
where  they  get  the  same  commodity  the  cheapest  That  4s  the 
rale.  Any  man  is  not  sane  that  does  not  do  it.  other  things  being 
equal.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  bolt  of  calico,  and  you  go  to  one 
house  and  they  ask  you  one  price,  and  another  house  is  much 
cheaper,  you  will  buy  where  it  is  the  cheaper.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  colleges.  Suppose  you  pass  this  amendment,  and  next  fall 
we  announce  that  we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  action  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  adopt  its  requirements  in  regard  to  three  courses  of 
lectures  and  four  years  of  study  that  you  require  of  tbeni.  My 
colleague  may  be  honest  in  his  opinion.  He  has  expressed  it  time 
and  time  again.  It  is  going  to  ruin  our  college.  When  the  stu- 
dents come  and  matriculate, they  will  come  to  me  and  say:  ''Well, 
Doctor,  what  about  this  course?"  Of  course  I  will  explain  it  to 
them  and  we  will  lose  them.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Profes- 
Bors  of  our  college  think  we  had  better  adopt  it,  but  I  say  :  not 
till  the  other  colleges  in  Georgia  adopt  it 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  declared  the  amendment 
to  be  duly  adopted  by  the  constitutional  vote. 

The  consideration  of  the  last  amendment  was  next  in  order. 

V.  To  amend  Article  1,  of  the  By-Laws,  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing section : 

BccxzoN  4.  On  and  after  the  meeting  of  June,  1893,  applicants  for  member- 
ship  must  comply  literally  with  Section  1,  Article  1.,  of  the  By-laws.  Member- 
ship in  a  State  Edectio  Medical  Society,  the  constitntion  of  which  does  not 
oonform  with  said  section,  shall  not  be  sufficient  evidence  for  admission  into  this 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Ounn,  the  amendment  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

NEW    MEMBEBS. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  presented 
the  following  report : 

"The  Committee  on  Credentials  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
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have  duly  examined  the  accompanying  credentials  referred  to  them 
and  find  the  persons  named  to  be  eligible  as  set  forth  in  the  By- 
Laws  of  this  Association,  therefore  they  do  recommend  the  said 
candidates  for  election  to  Permanent  Membership,  as  prescribed 
by  the  said  By-Laws. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Alabama — G.  W.  Watts  of 
Holly  Pond;  C.  0.  Dalton,  of  Newton;  B.  S.  Jones,  of  Bandolph; 
Lucius  M.  Tread  well,  of  Troy;  Abram  V.  Punder,  of  Moulton;  E. 
W.  Williams,  of  Dozier;  J.  E.  Stokes,  of  Clopton;  L.  L.  Barnes  of 
Ashford:  George  H.  Weldon,  of  Biverview;  B.  P.  Brindley,  of  Sin- 
coe;  D.  N.  Moxley,  of  New  ProTidence;  Henry  P.  Treadwell,  of 
Geneva;  J.  Terrell  Campbell,  of  Echo;  E.  T.  Salter,  of  Mount 
Hilliard. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Arkansas — A.  D.  Mosely, 
of  Little  Bed. 

From  the  CJonnecticut  Eclectic  Medical  Association — James  T. 
Tonks,  of  Waterbury;  R  Keyes  Bobbins,  of  Eastford;  B.  G.  Milli- 
ken,  of  Hartford;  Joseph  Dobson,  of  OollinsTille;  Hilton  J.  Shelley, 
of  New  London;  J.  S.  Silliman,  of  Bridgeport;  LeBoy  A.  Smith,  of 
Higganum. 

From  the  Geobgia  Eclectic  Medical  Association — C.  N.  Wilson,  of 
Mayyille;  J.  C.  Stone,  of  Madison;  M.  K.  Phillips,  of  Bremen;  T. 
Oscar  Bryant,  of  Temple;  C.  H.  Fields,  of  Kennesaw;  W.  P.  Parker 
and  D.  F.  Bickford,  of  Atlanta;  T.  J.  Collins,  of  McEibben;  J. 
Frank  Harris,  of  McDonald;  Giles  Hathcock,  of  Bellton;  J.  T. 
Moncrieff,  of  Columbus;  W.  W.  Power,  of  Buford;  John  C.  Harris, 
of  Suwanee ;  John  F.  Harris,  of  Spring  Place ;  J.  M  Hightower,  of 
Cherokee  Mills. 

From  the  Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society — Matthew  W.  Bor- 
land, of  381  Van  Buren  Street,  J.  F.  Hubert,  at  corner  of  Tlst 
and  Halstead  Streets;  Sarah  J.  Hogan,  of  2550  26th  Street, 
William  Krusemark,  of  125  Clark  Street,  Henry  H.  Latimer,  of  841 
West  Davidson  Street,  Edwin  D.  Messenger,  of  913  West  Monroe 
Street,  John  Struble  of  537  Armitage  Ayenue,  J.  L  Urheim,  of  376 
W^est  Erie  Street,  and  Alexander  L.  Freund,  of  332  Wells  Street, 
Chicago;  B.  F.  Bennett,  of  Litchfield;  F.  M.  Beals,  of  Gay's;  Lewis 
H.  Clark,  of  Decatur;  James  Coffield,  of  Mendon;  Arthur  P.  Coul- 
ter, of  Marissa;  Warren  D.  Cline,  of  Manchester;  Judson  I.  Doss, 
of  Milton;  Charles  H.  Doss,  of  Pittsfield;  A.  L.  Darling,  of  Topeka; 
George  F.  Dougherty,  of  Neoga;  William  J.  Easley,  of  Baymond; 
William  H.  Elliott,  of  Otto;  Martin  D.  Foster,  of  Olney;  George  H. 
Fuller,  of  Buda;  L.  D.  Foreman,  of  Waverly;  B.  F.  Gardner,  of 
Atlanta;  C.  W.  Hickman,  of  Pleasant  Plains;  William  M.  Huston, 
of  Blandinsville;  William  W.  Houser,  of  Lincoln;  Samuel  C.  Hew- 
itt, of  Chatham;  Francis  O.  Harrison,  of  Christopher;  Welch  R 
Harvey,  of  Dana;  Frank  C.  Houser,  of  Beason;  B.  B.  Hicks  of 
Auburn;  John  A.  Houser,  of  West  Salem;  Charles  Johns,  of  Chill- 
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icothe;  C.  Y.  Massey,  of  Athens;  John  B.  Matthews,  of  Mount 
Auburn;  S.  BL  McLean,  of  Hillsborough;  W.  C.  Manley,  of  Frank- 
lin; F.  K.  Martin,  Wenona;  Alfred  T.  Perkins,  of  Plainfield:  Ben- 
jamin L  Poland,  of  Danyille;  Edmund  Lee  Palmer,  of  Noble;  G. 
S.  Parks,  of  Yama;  William  C.  Quincy,  of  Wanconda;  Bernard  M. 
Boss,  of  Peoria;  Hiram  S.  Short,  of  Fillmore;  0.  A.  Stokes,  of 
Sharpsburgh;  Levi  Shoemaker  of  Wyanet;  J.  A.  Swem  of  Florida; 
Henry  Tessner  of  Sparland;  William  D.  Turner  of  CarroUton; 
J.  S.  Thrailkill  of  Carpenter;  Ira  W.  Upshaw  of  Midland  City;  F. 
E.  Yan  Doren  of  Hope;  S.  H.  Yan  Doten  of  Say  brook;  Henry  J. 
Weyl  and  James  D.  Wheeler  of  Decatur;  George  W.  Weyl  of  Ma- 
roa;  J-  S.  Warren  of  Beaver  Creek. 

From  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Association — ^Moses  S.  Canfield 
of  Frankfort;  Isaac  H.  Lamar  of  Petersburgh;  W.  S.  Shafer  of 
Bochester;  Lyman  Pike  of  Terre  Haute;  £.  £.  Eads  of  Oakland 
City;  Samuel  S.  Boots  of  Greenfield;  Joseph  D.  McCann  of  Monti- 
cello;  Julia  A.  Siegfried,  Eose  C.  McFall  and  T.  M.  Culver  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

From  the  Iowa  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association — James  B.  Homer 
of  Davis  City;  John  J.  Gillespie  of  Scranton;  H.  Y.  Byers  of  New- 
ton; D.  Swan  of  Lincoln;  L.  H.  Chapman  of  Lorimer;  William  H. 
Garter  of  Altoona;  Armanus  H.  Young  of  Swan;  Benjamin  T.  Gadd 
of  Mitchell  villa;  F.  D.  Davenport  of  Anita;  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker, 
Warren  B.  Steere,  S.  A.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Fleming,  B.  C. 
Minkler,  W.  J.  Roberts,  Edwin  D.  Wiley,  Webster  Tanner  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Tanner  of  Des  Moines. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Kansas — ^D.  Thomas  Long 
and  James  L.  Furber  of  Topeka:  John  A.  Henning  of  Gamett;  J. 
Milton  Welch  of  Wichita;  P.  C.  Armstrong  of  Leavenworth. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society — Pitts  E.  Howes 
of  Boslindale;  Peter  S.  W.  Geddes  of  Winchendon;  E.  E.  Spencer 
of  Cambridgeport;  Harry  A.  Williams  of  New  Bedford;  Charles 
Lloyd  of  Lynn;  D.  L.  Powe  of  Falmouth;  Augustus  L.  Chase  and 
Emory  A.  Allen  of  Bandolph;  Albert  E.  Miller  and  Benjamin  H. 
Randall  of  Boston. 

From  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Michigan — 
ZellL.  Baldwin  of  Lawrence;  William  Bell  of  Smyrna;  Webster 
Bliss  of  Deerfield;  George  M.  Bradish  and  James  D.  Peters  of 
Grand  Rapids;  Eugene  E.  Brunson  of  Ganges;  James  Cannon  of 
Petoskey;  A.  Dale  Covey  of  Grand  Ledge;  Elmore  E.  Curtis  of 
Saginaw;  Henry  P.  Evarts  of  Oakdale;  F.  O.  Hudnutt  of  Lansing; 
Charles  O.  Jenison  of  Greenville;  J.  C.  Lampman  of  Hastings;  Jay 
A  Lovett  of  Yickeryville;  Charles  M.  McLachlan  of  El  well;  Will- 
iam Merchant  of  Otisville;  Isaac  N.  Montfort  of  Ithaca;  George 
W.  Nafe  of  Fremont;  E.  L.  Palmeter  of  Albion;  Sylvanus  Rowe  of 
Lawrence;  Cicero  M.  Struck  of  Plain  well;  William  Yan  Patten  of 
Holland  and  A.  J.  Yan  Riper  of  Shaftsburg. 
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From,  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Missouri — J.  N.  McMurtrey* 
of  Salem;  A.  H.  Chaffee  of  Breckinridge;  Richard  Marsh  of  Spring- 
field; W.  W.  Brooks  of  Stanberry;  Everett  Powers  of  Warrensburgp 
George  W.  Ball  of  Okmulgee,  Indian  Territory;  G.  W.  McClana- 
han  of  Pilot  Grove;  F.  Fischer  of  Pleasant  Gap;  Samuel  Day  of 
Holden;  W.  L.  Griffin  of  Lamar;  N.  G.  Wilson  of  Ghaonia;  William 
S.  Miller  of  Bagnell;  J.  H.  Egbert,  O.  O.  Van  Ness,  also  Julia  R 
Bland  and  Margaret  Yerbeck  of  the  ''Old  Manchester  Road,"' 
St  Louis. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Jebret — ^Maria 
B.  Haring. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York — ^Robert 
Hamilton  and  Thomas  Robens  of  Saratoga  Springs;  Jared  Chase 
of  Wamersville;  Daniel  A  Chase  of  Cambridge;  Eli  Denny  of  One- 
onta;  H.  L.  Grose  of  Ballston;  C.  C.  Johnson  of  Gowanda;  George 
W.  King  of  King's  Station;  F.  H.  Lawrence  of  Kanona;  J.  A.  Rega 
of  Gouverneur;  T.  H.  Salmon  of  Lansingburgh;  J.  E.  Salsbury  of 
Cazenovia;  J.  J.  Westcott  of  Norwich;  John  B.  Conklin  and  Wel- 
come L.  Filkins  of  Albany;  A.  J.  Dering  and  James  L.  Watson  of 
Brooklyn;  Manton  E.  Andrews,  F.  A.  Hayes,  T.  B.  Carpenter,  Wil- 
liam F.  Elmendorf  V.  Mott  Pierce,  Gertrude  K  Beebe,  and  W.  A. 
Sackett  of  Buffalo  ;  James  Began,  J.  M.  Carey,  Leon  Cherurg, 
Arthur  DeLatour,  Frederick  A.  Davis,  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  and  G.  E^ 
Whipple  of  New  York  City. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association — J.  D.  Southward 
of  Carey,  B.  K.  Jones  of  Kenton;  G.  B.  Hensley  of  Chester;  J.  M. 
Hensley  of  Alfred;  John  S.  McClelland  of  Lockland;  J.  L.  Hens- 
ley  of  Marion;  W.  Byrd  Scudder  andD.  W.  McCarthy  of  Cincinnati. 

From  the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Pennsylvania — Luther 
F.  Crawford  of  Tyrone;  C.  E.  Spicerof  Titus ville;  George  A.  Noon 
of  Stoyestown. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  South  Dakota — ^W.  H.  Coney^ 
L.  D.  F.  Poore,  James  Buchanan,  F.  R  J.  Warrick  and  William 
D.  Owens  of  Yankton;  C.  O.  Seaman  of  Tyndall. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee — ^David  N.  Brow- 
der  of  Sweet  Water;  John  M.  Eaton  of  Carmi,  Illinois. 

From  the  Texas  Eclectic  Medical  At^sociation — Pitzer  A.  Spain  of 
Nevada;  M.  B.  Ketchum  of  Palo  Pinto;  Snyder  M.  Carlton  of 
Hillsborough;  T.  E.  Cranfill  and  Jesse  A.  Teague  of  Waco;  J.  L. 
Moore  of  Ghent;  J.  W.  Roberts  of  Jacksonville;  T.  J.  Wells  of 
Huckaby;  T.  C.  Cheatham  of  Burnet;  T.  H.  Standlee  of  McClana- 
han;  and  Homer  Powers  of  Pecos  City. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Washington — 
Thomas  Francis  of  Centralia;  Frank  Noble  of  Seattle;  J.  L.  Harrifi- 
of  Medical  Lake  and  Reuben  L.  Chase  of  Bothell. 
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From  the  Webt-Side  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New 
York — ^Mary  F.  Stryker,  Gustave  Pfingsten. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Utah  is  also  recommended  to 
be  duly  received  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the  delegates  named  in  tbe 
Credentials  are  recommended  for  Permanent  Members  as  follows, 
namely  :  Jabez  W.  Taylor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Jesse  3.  Murpby 
of  Ogden. 

(Signed)  S.  B.  Munn,  M.  D. 

Montgomery  M.  Hamlin,  M.  D. 

Henby  Lono,  M  D. 

St.  Louis,  June  15tb,  1892.  Huldah  T.  Gunn,  M.  D. 

Db.  J.  M.  Scubder  :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be 
accepted  and  those  parties  be  admitted  to  membership  who 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Scudder  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  in  the  past  there  has  been  more  or 
less  complaint  made  about  the  Committee  on  Credentials  from 
the  fact  that  some  persons  have  got  into  the  Association  who  have 
not  been  acceptable  to  some  of  the  other  members.  Now,  the  cre- 
dentials  are  brought  before  this  Committee  as  we  have  them.  We  take 
up  a  list  with  the  names  of  the  delegates,  and  we  do  not  know  who 
are  to  be  new  members  nor  who  are  the  old  members.  Their  names 
are  vouched  for  on  these  papers,  but  we  do  not  know  who  they 
are.  We  look  them  over  and  see  that  they  are  vouched  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society,  and  generally  the  seal  of  the  socie- 
ty is  on  the  papers.  If  some  undesirable  men  get  into  this  Abso> 
elation  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  complaining  afterward  that  this 
Committee  on  Credentials  let  in  somebody  that  you  did  not  want. 
We  cannot  help  ourselves.  You  did  not  come  forward  and  oppose 
it  There  has  been  more  or  less  growling  that  somebody  came  in 
that  was  not  fit  to  get  in.  You,  that  represent  the  different  socie- 
ties, must  see  to  that  yourselves.  The  Committee  on  Credentials 
simply  examine  these  papers  and  report  them.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Societies  to  see  that  no  black  sheep  get  in. 

The  Pbesident  :  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee. 

Db.  Bloyeb  :  Mr.  President,  one  remedy  for  this  would  be  for 
that  Committee  to  post  the  names  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
members.  They  do  not  understand  half  the  names  when  read  by 
{he  Secretary.  Everybody  knows  that  we  take  in  men  that  should 
not  be  taken  in,  and  the  amendment  that  was  laid  on  the  table 
awhile  ago  was  bearing  on  that  subject.  There  should  be  a  rem- 
edy, and  we  should  not  vote  members  into  this  Association  the 
way  it  is  done.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  act  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge.     They  have  no  data  to  go  by,  nobody  here  to  tell 
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the ji  anything  about  it.  The  credentials  are  in  black  and  white. 
People  who  know  anything  about  these  members  have  no  chance 
to  give  the  Committee  any  information,  because  the  members  are 
voted  in  before  we  know  who  they  are.  We  do  ourselves  injustice 
in  doing  that. 

Dr.  MoOann  of  Indiana :  Mr.  President,  the  remarks  Dr.  Munn 
made  are  perfectly  proper  and  cover  the  whole  question.  I  was 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Indiana,  and  we  were  sent  as  delegates 
with  the  endorsement  that  we  were  suitable  to  become  members 
of  the  Association.  If  each  State  would  do  the  same  thing  it  would 
be  all  right 

Dr.  J.  A.  Bed)  of  Iowa :  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  there  are 
men's  names  read  off  by  the  Secretary  that  I  understand  never 
made  a  proposition  te  become  members.  There  are  some  names 
that  I  wish  to  present  this  afternoon  te  this  Oonvention. 

Thb  PREsmEMT  :    Present  them  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Dr.  Bbid  :  I  went  te  get  the  name  of  one  and  could  not  find 
him;  he  was  gone. 

Thb  President  :  The  motion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee. 

Dr.  Beed  :  I  know,  but  there  is  another  man  that  you  men- 
tioned there,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
or  not.  He  is  the  man  that  came  very  near  breaking  up  our  State 
Society.  I  refer  to  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  the  man  that  Frof.  Howe 
preferred  charges  against  several  years  ago.  He  never  came  to 
the  National  A^ssociation  any  more  and  he  was  not  tried. 

The  President  :    We  are  voting  on  the  recommendation  of  your 
.State  Society;  you  recommended  these  men  under  the  seal  of  your 
Association. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  the  report  was  adopted 

without  dissent.    The  matter  of  Dr.  Shoemaker  was  referred  te 

the  Committee  of  Credentials. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Younkin  of  Missouri, 

Resolved t  Thai  this  Assooiation  adjourn  at  half  past  four  o'clock  till  to-morrow 
«yemiig. 

Dr.  K.  O.  Foltz  read  a  paper  upon  Medical  Follies. 

The  paper  was' referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Park  of  Arkansas,  Vice  President,  teok  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Abbott  of  Massachusetts  the  resolution  to  ad- 
journ at  half  past  four  was  reconsidered. 

Dr.  Younkin  moved  that  the  Association  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Chair  put  the  question  and  declared  it  lost. 

The  next  order  was  the  holding  of  Sections.  Section  A  was 
<" ailed  and  passed. 
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SECTION     B. 

Section  B,  on  Physiology,  Pathology,  Public  Hygiene  and  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence,  was  organized;  Dr.  D.  B.  Eees,  Tice-chairman 
presiding  and  Dr.  F.  Wallace  Abbott  acting  as  Secretary. 

Both  the  officers  read  papers,  and  others  were  presented. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  deliver  all  papers  with  jiis  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Section  B  then  rose  and  reported. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


SECOND  DAY— MoBNiNG  Session 

The  Association  convened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
The  journal  of  the  preceding  day  was  read  and  approved. 

MOBE  NEW  HElfBEBS. 

Dr.  Munn  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  whom  were  referred  the  nom- 
inations of  delegates  and  candidates  for  permanent  membership 
as  within  stated,  report  that  they  have  duly  examined  the  same, 
and  find  them  correct,  and  that  the  candidates  are  in  good  stand- 
ing and  eligible;  wherefore  they  are  hereby  recommended  for  per- 
manent membership  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  By- 
Laws  of  this  Association  as  herein  named. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Eclectic  Medical  Society — C.  W.  Bodecker  of 

Wonewoc;  Frank  P.  Klahr  of  Horicon;  and Hull,  of  Milton 

Junction. 

Db.  J.  M.  SoTTDDEB :  Mr.  President,  we  want  to  know  the  col- 
leges that  they  attended,  if  they  attended  a  college;  and  if  they 
came  in  on  fifteen  years'  practice,  we  want  to  know  that  fact.  There 
are  a  great  many  in  the  Association  that  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  they  are  admitted,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  when  it  is  stated 
how  they  come  in.  Of  course  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
but  there  are  others  that  want  to  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  If  they  are  delegates  it  is  sometimes  well 
to  have  it  stated  where  these  persons  graduated,  where  they  studied 
medicine  or  whether  they  came  in  by  fifteen  years'  practice.  That 
will  satisfy  a  great  many  persons. 

Db.  WiLDKB :  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  can  only  state  that 
some  years  ago  he  caused  a  blank  to  be  made  for  those  reports,  so 
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that  all  those  points  should  be  indicated  on  the  very  blank  so  that 
every  certificate  would  show  those  facts.* 

This  year  two  or  three  Societies  have  objected  to  that,  but  I 
find  the  most  fault  is  found  where  the  blank  is  used  and  certifies 
them  to  be  right.  Where,  however,  a  mere  white  piece  of  paper  is 
used  like  that  (holding  up  a  piece  of  white  paper)  the  complainers 
seem  to  be  satisfied. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  Piresident,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  know 
of  no  better  way  than  to  trust  to  the  auxiliary  societies,  to  the  sig- 
natures of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Societies. 
When  they  send  a  man  here  as  a  delegate,  we  cannot  very  well 
mistrust  that  society.  We  must  suppose  that  they  name  men  that 
are  qualified  to  become  members  of  this  Association.  I  know  that 
the  State  Society  of  Connecticut  does  not  recommend  any  persons 
that  are  not  membets  of  that  Society;  and  when  we  find  a  list  of  del- 
egates from  a  State  and  that  the  names  are  vouched  for  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  we  accept  it  in  good  faith.  We  know  no 
better. 

Db.  Laflin,  of  Wisconsin  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  in  re- 
gard to  the  credentials  sent  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
State  Society  of  Wisconsin  does  not  admit  any  man  to  member- 
ship, unless  he  is  a  regular  graduate,  no  matter  whether  he  has 
practiced  fifty  years;  consequently  we  shall  never  send  a  delegate 
here  unless  he  is  a  regular  graduate. 

The  President  :  I  presume  the  Association  is  satisfied  with  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

*  The  blank  referred  to.  and  used  by  the  State  Societies  except  Ohio,  Kansas 
and  Iowa  specified  these  matters  as  follows : 

Societies  auxiliary  to  the  NHtional  Eclectic  Medical  Association  are  rospectfully  requested 
to  make  une  of  tbls  blank  for  tlie  purpoBe  npecifled,  and  to  transmit  it  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  delegate  is  a  (graduate  In  Medicine,  the  number  of  years  in  practice  in  such  case 
may  tie  left  blank.    For  State  orfcanizationH  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  number  of  delegatesi. 
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Db.  Bloyeb,  of  Ohio :  Mr.  PreBident,  I  want  to  make  a  motion, 
ihat  the  names  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  placed 
somewhere  so  that  the  members  of  the  Association  may  see  them 
before  they  are  acted  upon. 

Resolved,  That  all  names  presented  before  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be 
jKwted  in  a  conspicnoos  place,  in  order  that  action  may  be  taken  before  said 
Committee  and  not  before  entire  Society. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that, 
that  the  members  of  any  State  society  that  want  to  see  the  names 
of  the  members  proposed  by  their  society  may  do  so. 

Ds.  Bloyeb  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  do  find  not 
any  fault  with  the  present  report  of  names  from  Wisconsin,  nor  do 
I  find  any  particular  fault  with  the  report  of  the  names  presented 
yesterday,  although  I  know  some  were  not  exactly  as  they  should 
nave  been.  I  know  some  would  not  have  borne  the  light  of  inves- 
tigation by  this  Association.  I  know  the  condition  is  in  some 
States  that  first-term  students  can  gain  admission  into  this  Asso- 
ciation which  is  not  right.  I  know  the  first-term  students  have 
gone  out  and  commenced  practicing  and  to-day  those  ^Associations 
will  be  glad  to  send  them  here ;  when  there  is  no  bar,  when  ev.ery- 
thing  is  wide  open,  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications  are 
may  come  into  this  Association.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  put 
.  up  the  bars.  We  have  been  slurred  broadcast  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  we  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  we  are  so  lax  and  loose 
in  our  association. 

Dr.  Wilder  :  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  that  there  has 
been  no  such  slur  justly  or  truthfully  made;  that  the  very  certifi- 
cates furnished  provide  against  it,  and  that  this  affirmation  which 
has  been  cast  broadcast  is  false,  and  can  never  be  proved. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  an  amendment  and 
that  is  that  any  member  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  rec- 
ords or  the  reports  in  relation  to  the  eligibility  of  these  members. 
Now,  does  the  Doctor  want  these  names  printed  in  large  type  or 
small  type,  or  written  out  and  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place,  so 
that  everj'body  can  see  them.  If  we  do  that,  they  cannot  become 
members,  and  will  .not  be  eligible  to  vote  until  the  meeting  closes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  will  cover  it,  and  anv  one  that 
wants  to  look  at  the  credentials  can  come  and  look  at  them,  and  if 
there  is  anybody  that  they  have  objections  to,  they  can  make  them. 

Dk.  B.  a.  Gunn  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the 
motion  and  the  amendment  are  entirely  unnecessary.  The  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  this  Association  provide  for  the  qualifi- 
cations of  members.  They  must  either  be  graduates  or  be  persons 
who  have  practised  medicine  for  fifteen  years.  Now,  what  is  the 
object  of  appointing  a  Committee  of  Credentials?  It  is  simply 
that  they  shall  examine  the  credentials  sent  by  the  State  Societies 
and  see  if  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  this  Association.     If  there 


'^ 
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is  any  individual  on  that  list  who  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  this  As- 
sociation, it  is  obligatory  on  every  member  of  this  Association, 
who  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  and  state  his  objections  to  that  particular  individual. 
If  members  do  not  do  that,  they  are  the  ones  that  are  responsible, 
and  not  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  Association  for  several  years  past 
to  have  this  entire  work  of  the  Association  done  on  the  first  day; 
to  have  these  delegates  received  and  have  them  voted  upon  without 
a  single  question.  Now,  on  the  second  day  half  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting  is  taken  up  in  squabbling  over  what  has  been  done, 
charging  that  something  has  been  done  that  should  not  have  been, 
and  somebody  has  been  admitted  who  should  not  have  been. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  do  business.  If  any  member  thinks  there 
is  any  person  proposed  who  is  objectionable,  he  should  go  before 
the  Committee  and  state  the  objections.  It  is  not  a  proper  way  to 
come  here  after  the  work  is  done  and  say  that  some  person  has 
been  admitted  that  would  not  stand  the  test  That  is  a  poor  way 
to  do  business  and  the  sooner  the  Association  gets  out  of  it  the 
better,  and  the  more  credit  there  will  be  for  the  Association. 

Dr.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  simply  rise  to  state  that  I  made 
that  statement  yesterday,  after  submitting  these  reports,  that  if 
any  members  of  any  State  society  had  any  objection  to  these 
names  it  was  their  business  to  state  it  to  this  committee,  and  not 
to  grumble  about  it  afterwards.  I  gave  them  the  opportunity  yes- 
terday, and  the  opportunity  is  still  open;  but  we  do  not  want  to 
wait  until  the  present  session  is  closed. 

Db.  C.  M.  Ewing  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  motion  and 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  declared  the  motion 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  recommending  the 
election  of  candidates  from  Wisconsin  to  permanent  membership 
was  then  adopted. 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE   BY-LAWS/ 

Db.  Jay,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  vote  of  the  preceding  day, 
by  which  the  following  proposed  By-Law  was  rejected,  be  now 
reconsidered: 

"in.  To  amend  Section  2,  of  Article  VI.,  of  the  By-Laws  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

'*  Skgtion  2.  This  Committee  shall  also  select  the  next  place  of  meeting  by 
ballot." 

The  President  put  the  question,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  carried. 
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The  question  to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment  was  taken,  and 
the  amendment  was  adopted  Tinanimously. 

The  President  announced  the  order  of  business  to  be  the  hold- 
ing of  sections  as  by  programme. 

SECTION   C. 

Section  C  was  constituted  as  set  forth  in  the  Announcement. 

"  Section  C. — Regimen  and  Biaeises  of  Children — ^Mrs.  Lauba  L. 
Bandolph,  M.D.,  Chairman  ;  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Kaufmann,  M.D.,  Yice- 
Chairman  ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gibbs,  M.D.,  Secretary." 

After  holding  a  session  the  Section  rose. 

COMPLAINT  niSMISSED. 

Db.  Goyebt,  from  the  Committee  on  Grievances,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Henry  Shomber  against  Dr.  E. 
Younkin,  made  a  report  recommending  that  the  complaint  be  dis- 
missed. 

The  President  put  the  question  of  the  accepting  of  the  report, 
and  declared  it  adopted. 

The  order  of  folding  sections  was  resumed. 

SECTION   A. 

"Section  A. — Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Clinical 
Medidrus — Benj.  L.  Yeagley,  M.D.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Henderson, 
M.D.,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Albebt  Mebbell,  M.D.,  Secretary." 

Db.  Mebbell  being  absent,  Dr.  W.  H.  Halbert,  of  Tennessee, 
acted  as  Secretary. 

After  holding  a  brief  session,  the  section  rose  and  reported  its 
business  concluded.  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  standing 
resolutions,  delivered  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

NEW    membebs. 

Db.  Munn,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  presented  the 
following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  having  duly  examined  the  cre- 
dentials accompanying,  report  that  they  find  the  person  named 
therein  to  be  eligible  to  membership,  and  hereby  recommend  that 
he  he  duly  elected  to  permanent  membership  upon  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Kansas — Geo.  M.  West, 
of  Irving. 

The  President  put  the  question  upon  the  accepting  of  the  re- 
port, and  the  candidate  was  duly  elected. 
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SECTION   D. 

Section  D  was  formed  as  announced  by  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Section  D. — Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology  and  Clinical  Surgery — 
BoBERT  A.  GuNN,  M.D.,  Chairman  ;  Lee  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Yice- 
Ghairman  ;  Henby  Long,  M.D.,  Secretary/' 

The  hour  for  recess  having  arrived,  the  Section  rose  and  re- 
ported progress. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


SECOND  DAY.— Afternook  Session. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  the  time  appointed. 

section  d. 

The  Session  of  Section  D  was  resumed. 

After  discussion  and  the  reading  of  papers  the  Section  rose  and 
reported,  and  the  Secretary  delivered  the  papers  received  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

SECTION  E. 

Section  E  was  next  constituted.  The  following  was  the  organi- 
zation as  set  forth  by  the  President,  namely : 

"Section  E. — Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — J.  W.  Pbottt,  M.D., 
Chairman ;  F.  M.  Hector,  M.D.,  Vice-Chairman  ;  H.  G.  Gabel, 
M.D.,  Secretary." 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gabel,  Dr.  J.  H.  Egbert,  member  elect 
from  Missouri,  acted  as  Secretary. 

After  an  address  by  the  Chairman,  several  papers  were  read  and 
discussed. 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported,  and  the  papers  were  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

more  new  members. 

Dr.  Munn,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  submitted  the 
following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  report  ihat  they  have  duly  ex- 
amined the  accompanying  certificates  from  auxiliary  societies  and 
find  the  persons  named  therein  to  be  eligible  to  memberBhip  of 
this  Association,  and  accordingly  recommend  them  for  election  as 
permanent  members  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
By-Laws. 

From  the  Nebraska  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association — M.  A. 
Oarriker,  of  Nebraska  City. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Missouri — ^W.  E.  Smith,  of 
Catawissa. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Aasociation  of  Abkanbas — ^W.  W.  John- 
eon,  of  Eureka  Springs. 

From  the  Illd^ois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society — Julia  R.  Howe,  of 
Chicago;  Oolumbus  McCurdy,  of  Vermont;  Susan  E.  Whitford, 
and  Sarah  A.  Marshall,  of  Elgin. 

The  President  put  the  question  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
report,  and  the  persons  named  were  duly  elected  to  membership. 

mSUNQUENTS. 

The  Treasurer,  as  directed  by  the  By-Laws,  reported  the  names 
of  members  in  arrears  for  annual  dues,  in  excess  of  three  dollars. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Ghinn  : 

Besolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instmoted  to  give  notice  to  the  members  thus 
in  airears,  that  unless  they  pay  their  indebtedness,  their  names  will  be  dropped 
from  the  roll. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Daniel : 

Besolv^,  That  Dr.  M.  W.  Henry,  of  Texas,  be  exempted  from  farther  payment 
of  annual  dnes. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning. 


THIRD  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  journal  of  the  preceding  day  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  business  before  ihe  Association  to 
be  the  holding  of  Sections. 

SECTION   G. 

Section  G-  was  then  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Munn,  the  chairman. 
A  large  list  of  papers  was  presented,  and  read  by  title. 
The  Section  rose,  and  reported,  deliyering  the  papers  to  the 
Secretary. 

SBCnON   H. 

Section  H  was  announced  as  follows  : 

"Section  H. — Microscopy,  Dermatology,  Medical  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology — J.  H.  Tildsn,  M.D.,  Chairman  ;  J.  A.  Beuebmann,  M.D., 
Tice-Chairman  ;  E.  M.  Hooveb,  M.D.,  Secretary." 

The  Section  after  a  brief  session,  rose  and  reported. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder  : 

iZesolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  President,  at  future  meetings  of  this 
Association,  to  fix  the  time  for  the  session  of  each  Section,  so  that  each  may  re- 
ceive a  dne  proportion  and  not  interfere  with  other  business. 
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SECTION  F. 

Section  F  was  called  and  formed  as  follows  : 

"  Section  F. — Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women — ^Mbs.  Henrietta 
K.  MoBBis^  M.D.,  Chairman ;  Mbs.  Abta  B.  Dubhah,  M-D.,  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  Mbs.  Huldah  T.  Gunn,  M.D.,  Secretary." 

Papers  were  read  by  each  of  the  officers  and  others,  and  gener- 
ally discussed. 
The  Section  rose. 

electobal  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  £.  Bussell,  of  Ohio  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  now  proceed  to  the  bnsinesa  of  Election  of 
OfflceiB. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  wae  ordered  to  enable  the  members 
from  the  several  States  to  select  the  committee. 

On  reconvening,  the  roll  of  States  was  called,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  announced,  as  follows  : 

Alabama — At  large,  and  to  represent  the  State  Association,  A.  B. 
Couch. 

Arkansas — ^E.  Leming,  A.  J.  Widener  ;  at  large,  J.  M.  Park. 

Connecticut — At  large,  and  elected  by  the  State  Association, 
S.  B.  Munn. 

Georgia — S.  T.  Biggers,  0.  N.  Wilson  ;  at  large,  G.  W.  Delbridge* 

lUinois — ^H.  K.  Stratford,  H.  K  Morris  ;  at  large,  W.  R  Harvey. 

Indiana — J.  B.  Duncan,  J.  D.  McCann,  elected ;  at  large,  Henry 
Long". 

lorva — E.  D.  Wiley,  Webster  Tanner ;  at  large,  D.  B.  Bees. 

Kansas — ^F.  P.  Hatfield ;  at  large,  Geo.  M.  West. 

Massachiisetts — AJL  large,  and  to  represent  the  State  Society, 
Frederick  Wallace  Abbott. 

Michigan — ^K  E.  Brunson  ;  at  large,  V.  A.  Baker. 

Missouri — ^H.  H.  Brockman,  G.  W.  McClanahan ;  at  large, 
Edwin  Younkin. 

Nebraska — ^At  large,  and  to  represent  the  State  Association,  M. 
A.  Carriker. 

New  Jersey — ^At  large,  and  to  represent  the  State  Society,  A 
Wilder. 

New  York — ^Robert  A.  Gunn,  W.  L.  Tuttle,  elected  by  the  State 
Society  ;  at  large,  G.  W.  Boskowitz. 

Ohio — ^W.  B.  Scudder,  W.  N.  Mundy  ;  at  large,  J.  M.  Scudder. 

Pennsylvania — J.  A.  Monroe  ;  at  large,  C.  M.  Ewing. 
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Tennessee — ^W.  N.  Holmes ;  at  large,  W.  H.  Halbert. 
Texas — ^At  large,  and  to  represent  the  State  Association,  M.  E. 
Daniel. 

Wisconsin — Qeo.  Covert,  J.  V.  Stevens  ;  at  large,  H.  B.  Laflin. 
The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


THIRD  DAY.— Closing  Session. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed 
hour. 
The  Electoral  Committee  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Electoral  Committee  having  assembled,  made  choice  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Soudder  as  Chairman,  and  Alexander  Wilder  as  Secretary. 

After  an  informal  ballot  for  President,  a  formal  ballot  was  taken 
with  the  following  result :  For  W.  H.  Halbert,  7 ;  for  Albert 
Merrell,  9  ;  for  Benjamin  L.  Yeagley,  41. 

Dr.  Benj.  L.  Yeagley,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  declared  the 
President  elect. 

A  ballot  for  first  Vice-President  resulted  in  41  votes  for  Dr. 
Albert  Merrell,  10  for  M.  E.  Daniel,  and  5  for  Dr.  J.  C.  Butcher. 

Dr.  Albert  Merrell,  of  Missouri,  was  declared  elected  first  Vice- 
President. 

Dr.  John  L.  Butcher,  of  Ohio  was  next  chosen  second  Vice- 
President  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Laura  L.  Eandolph,  of  Illinois  was  chosen  third  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  like  manner. 

The  Committee  also  by  resolution  made  choice  of  the  other  offi- 
cers as  follows : 

For  Secretary,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D.,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  Treasurer,  William  T.  Gemmill,  M.D.,  of  Ohio. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  V.  Stevens,  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  also  made  choice  of  Evanston,  Illinois;  for  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  Munn  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Ezectitiye  Committee  be  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

''Mr.  President"  said  he,  ''it  has  been  ascertained,  since  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  selecting  of  a  place  of  meeting,  that 
they  have  not  at  Evanston  hotels  sufficient  to  accommodate  us. 
The  alternative  for  us,  therefore  is  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  with 
the  Executive  Committee.  I  move,  that  the  place  and  time  of  meet- 
ing be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  say  one 
thing  now,  I  don't  know  what  the  facts  are,  but  Dr.  Ellingwood 
said  if  we  held  that  Congress  we  must  hold  it  in  May.     Some  of 
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US  here  rather  dispute  it  or  doubt  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  anywhere  in  that  vicinitj,  we  should  meet  about  the 
time  of  the  Congress,  that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  exhibit  in  that 
Congress.  If  that  is  the  case  we  ought  to  suspend  that  rule  and 
change  the  time  of  our  meeting  for  next  year,  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
commodating the  members  that  wish  to  attend  that  Congress. 
That  is  a  thing  that  seems  to  me  must  be  thought  of.  If  you  want 
a  separate  motion  for  this  I  will  withdraw  the  motion  and  first  I 
will  move  you  that  the  place  be  left  with  the  Executive  Committee 
to  be  decided  by  them. 

Dr.  Hamlin  proposed  to  commit  the  matter  again  to  the  Edec- 
toral  Committee. 

Dr.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  made  that  motion  because  that 
Electoral  Committee  has  been  dissolved,  it  does  not  exist 

Dr.  Wilder  :  It  must  be  considered  as  existing  until  the  report 
is  submitted.  I  think  Dr.  Munn's  motion  in  order;  but  the  quick- 
est way  would  be  if  we  can  get  the  committee  together,  that  they 
withdraw  and  reconsider  it.  The  Association  however,  can  do  the 
other  way;  the  Executive  Committee  has  necessarily  full  power  in 
the  matter,  for  the  public  safety  is  the  highest  law. 

Dr.  Ellingwood  spoke  in  advocacy  of  Evanston.  It  is  a  city,  he 
declared,  of  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  it  is  ten  miles  from  the 
City  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  North- 
western Railroads,  there  is  not  a  saloon  within  four  miles  of  the 
university  by  State  law.  It  is  a  <;ity  of  fine  residences,  fine 
hotels  and  the  finest  of  all  accommodations  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly ask  for.  It  is  a  city  of  fine  streets,  and  the  finest  kind  of 
hospitality.  "We  are  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  World's  Fair 
Grounds.  We  are  located  on  that  side  of  the  city  away  from  the 
World's  Fair  Grounds,  so  that  we  will  have  no  trouble  whatever 
for  accommodation.  Let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  there  every 
year  1,000  to  1,500  students;  they  are  there  temporarily  and  nine- 
ty-six per  cent  of  those  students  go  away  on  about  the  12th  or  15th 
of  June.  Along  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June  those  students 
go  out  of  the  city,  leaving  all  these  private  boarding  houses  and 
hotels  almost  empty  for  just  three  months,  and  that  is  as  long  as 
we  will  want  it  you  know. 

Now,  the  facilities  for  going  to  and  from  Chicago  are  like 
these  :  You  take  a  street-car  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Madison 
streets  and  in  ten  minutes  you  are  at  the  Northwestern  Depot  for 
a  nickel,  and  then  for  fifteen  to  twenty  cents,  and  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  you  are  at  the  Evanston  Depot,  and  you  have  everything 
neat,  nice,  agreeable  and  pleasant.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
place  that  I  know  in  the  United  States  that  you  can  go  and  be 
better  pleased  than  you  will  be  with  the  City  of  Evanston. 

Dr.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Ellingwood 
one  question.     There  has  been  a  query  raised  in  relation  to  time* 
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Of  course  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  say  when  we  shall  meet. 
We  understood  him  to  say  the  other  day  that  this  Congress  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  must  meet  in  May.  Is  this  a  fact? 
I  forget  what  Congress  you  called  it. 

Dr.  Ellinowood  :  The  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  Congress.  I  can 
make  a  report  to  you  in  five  minutes,  and  you  can  see  something 
about  the  situation,  and  you  can  decide  this  question  very  much 
better.  Would  it  be  out  of  the  way  for  the  Committee  on  the 
World's  Fair  to  report  in  five  minutes  ?  I  can  make  a  report  in 
five  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  talk  to  you  four  or  five  minutes  you 
.  will  see  what  the  situation  is,  and  then  you  can  act  more  intelli- 
gently. 

Dr.  Jay  :  Mr.  President,  last  year  there  was  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed— ^I  do  not  want  to  make  any  speech — but  last  year  there 
was  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association  to  look  into  that 
World's  Fair  business.  That  Committee  was  Dr.  EUingwood,  Dr. 
CoTert  and  Dr.  Stevens  with  the  President  and  Secretary. 

The  President  :  We  have  a  motion  before  the  house.  The  mo- 
tion is  that  we  shall  leave  the  selection  of  the  place  for  our  next 
meeting  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Munx  :  We  cannot  act  intelligently  upon  that  motion  until 
we  hear  their  report. 

Dr.  Ellinowood  :  That  is  what  I  think.  If  you  will  listen  to 
my  report  you  can  act  intelligently. 

The  President  :     Will  the  Convention  hear  Dr.  EUingwood  ? 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  be  heard. 

Dr.  Ellingwood  :  Mr.  President,  this  Committee  was  appointed 
by  this  Association  last  year  in  order  for  us  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  could  make,  as  Eclectic  physicians,  a  display  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  that  would  do  justice  to  our  na- 
tional body  and  do  justice  to  us  as  individual  physicians.  We 
went  to  work,  making  inquiries  and  I  must  say  we  were  a  little 
tardy  about  it,  but,  however,  we  found  out  everything  we  wanted 
to  know.  The  facts  are  those  in  regard  to  a  display  and  exhibit, 
that  that  is  a  minor  part  of  the  entire  World's  Fair  project  for  us 
as  physicians.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  right  here  in  the 
beginning  to  inspire  each  one  of  you  with  the  enthusiasm  that  we 
in  Chicago  feel  towards  the  World's  Fair,  but  that  is  impossible. 
Nobody  can  feel  that  but  the  Chicago  people  themselves.  As  to 
the  provisions  that'are  made,  if  you  have  read  the  Medical  Times, 
the  last  number,  you  will  see  in  the  statement  made  there  that 
they  are  pretty  full.  The  provision  made  for  the  exhibit  of  our 
branch  places  the  books  or  the  medicines  or  any  other  things  that 
we  might  have  that  would  show  our  work  in  certain  classes  of  the 
department  of  Liberal  Arts.  Now,  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
space  made  for  exhibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Department,  and  it  is 
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perfectly  immense.  It  is  to  occupy  400,000  square  feet  of  the 
south  end  of  the  main  building.  The  main  building  only  occupies 
thirty-one  acres  and  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  exact  height,  but  it  is  thirty  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  it  is  only  two  stories. 
The  arrangements  of  the  departments  are  in  groups  and  classes. 
Now,  if  we  make  an  exhibit  we  can  arrange  so  as  to  have'our  books 
and  our  pharmaceuticals  placed  together,  but  if  we  leave  it  to  the 
management  of  the  Association  our  medicines  will  be  in  one  group 
with  other  medicines  and  our  books  will  be  in  another  group  with 
other  books;  but  those  we  can  arrange  as  we  desire.  All 
physicians  of  all  schools  or  all  schools  of  physiciaQS  have  equal 
rights.  There  is  absolutely  no  recognition  of  the  least  bit  of  dif- 
ference, not  the  least.  You  cannot  get  the  management  to  say  for 
a  moment  that  they  will  give  one  school  the  least  bit  of  preference 
over  another.  You  can  go  in  there  and  do  what  you  please,  but 
the  only  requirement  is  that  you  do  it  to  the  very  best  of  your 
ability,  and  make  it  show  up  as  well  as  you  possibly  can.  There 
is  another  provision,  however,  and  that  is  that  there  shall  be  har^r 
mony.  They  undertake  to  lay  aside  any  unpleasant  feelings  that 
we  may  have  outside  and  have  nothing  but  harmony.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  has  been  done  in  this  line  within  the  last  four 
or  five  months.  That  is  as  much  as  I  can  say  about  the  exhibits. 
It  is  very  little,  but  that  is  as  much  as  I  can  say.  We  can  make 
our  application  for  space  any  time  we  please  before  the  14th  day 
of  next  April,  but  they  have  to  know  exactly  where  we  are  going 
to  put  it,  and  how  we  are  going  to  arrange  it,  and  have  it  all  clas- 
sified and  diagrammed  beforehand  so  that  we  can  have  the  space 
assigned  to  us  in  the  smallest  possible  compass  necessary.  So 
much  for  the  exhibits. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  the  physicians  will  have 
a  chance  to  do  in  the  World's  Fair.  There  has  been  organized 
what  is  known  as  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary — the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  as  relating  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion. For  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  there  is  a  president  and 
there  are  secretaries.  These  are  outside  men,  they  are  business 
men.  The  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  I  think  is 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Detroit.  He  is  not  a  physician,  although  I  think  he 
is  connected  with  the  firm  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  The  President 
of  this  especial  branch  is  Mr.  Peabody,  an  ex-judge  I  think,  and  a 
very  excellent  man  indeed  to  deal  with. 

The  design  of  this  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  is  that  there  shall 
be  held  in.  Chicago,  some  time  between  the  first  of  May  and  thfe 
last  of  November,  six  months,  a  World's  Congress  of  every  branch 
of  science,  art,  literature, — anything  in  these  lines — religion,  law, 
medicine, — all  these  things  are  included  and  every  school  or  class 
or  individual  group  in  any  of  these  branches  of  art  or  science  is 
expected  to  get  together  and  arrange  for  the  holding  of  the  World's 
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Congress  and  invite  those  that  believe  like  them  from  every  comer 
of  the  earth,  to  come  here  and  talk  over  the  best  medium  and  ar- 
range for  the  best  plan  and  definitely  specify  what  their  situa- 
tion is,  and  understand  themselves  better. 

Now,  you  see  from  the  simple  statement  I  have  made  of  that, 
that  you  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  greatness  of  it.  Now, 
Mr.  Bonney  has  appointed  a  Local  Committee;  it  was  a  small  thing 
to  begin  with,  but  he  began  by  appointing  a  local  committee  in 
each  of  these  lines — ^in  every  one  of  these  lines.  The  names  of  this 
committee  occupy  page  after  page  in  the  record  that  they  have. 
For  instance,  in  our  science  there  is  what  they  call  General  Medi- 
cine, they  don't  call  it  Regular  Medicine,  nor  Allopathic  Medicine, 
and  they  don't  call  us  irregulars;  but  there  is  General  Medicine, 
then  there  is  Homoeopathy,  and  then  there  is  Eclecticism — ^these 
three  branches,  these  three  departments.  There  was  a  call  made 
some  time  ago,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  for  the  physicians  of 
all  schools  to  meet  together  and  arrange  a  plan  concerning  it. 

What  I  will  state  further  is  rather  indefinite.  The  plan  is  not 
absolutely  specified  as  yet,  but  this  to  be  determined  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  plan  may  be  specific  and  everything  be  known 
about  it. 

Now,  in  Eclecticism  Prof.  Jay  stands  at  the  head;  he  is  appoint- 
ed chairman.  When  he  received  the  appointment  of  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  he  was  requested  immediately  to  name  a  commit- 
tee, to  name  four  names  or  six  names  who  should  be  with  him  on 
the  committee,  and  this  is  simply  a  committee  for  local  arrange- 
ment.    Is  that  the  way  you  understand  it.  Prof.  Jay  ? 

Dr.  Jay  :    Yes  sir. 

Db.  Ellingwood  :  Then  there  is  to  be  appointed  a  portion  of 
the  Local  Committee  to  go  on  and  arrange  for  a  World's  Congress, 
as  they  request  we  shall  do.  They  request  and  urge,  and  almost 
demand,  that  we  shall  have  a  World's  Congress  of  Eclectic  Physic- 
ians. 

Dr.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  as  the  time  is  limited  by  law,  we 
want  to  know  the  time  we  should  be  through  and  whether  it  is 
going  to  interfere  with  the  time  of  our  National  Association. 

Db.  Elunowood  :  About  that,  the  time  is  specified  in  each  of 
these  departments.  They  begin  the  first  of  May,  and  they  say 
that  during  the  month  of  May  there  will  be,  say,  certain  branches 
of  the  art  of  Medicine;  then  in  the  month  of  June  there  will  be 
Law  and  Literature;  in  August  something  else  and  in  September 
something  else ;  making  the  whole  thing  during  the  six  months. 
In  the  month  of  May  comes  Medicine,  and  we  will  have  to  hold  the 
Congress  during  the  month  of  May.  That  they  specify.^  I  do  not 
think  they  will  give  us  any  right  to  hold  it  outside  of  'that,  if  we 
hold  it  as  part  of  the  World's  Auxiliary.  The  things  that  we  can 
easily  decide  on  here  are;  first,  if  we  desire  to  hold  the  World's 
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CongreBs  we  ought  to  decide  it  before  we  go  away  from  here  to- 
day. Whether  that  World's  Congress  shall  be  an  independent 
Congress  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation with  the  National  Association  or  whether  the  National  As- 
sociation shall  be  held  by  itself  and  the  World's  Fair  Congress 
held  by  itself.  Those  things  must  be  considered.  Outside  of  this 
Local  Committee,  every  State  and  every  country  is  going  to  be 
represented  in  what  is  known  as  the  Auxiliary  Congress,  and  every 
Association  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Auxiliary  Committee. 
The  Auxiliary  Committee  is  an  outside  working  committee,  and 
they  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  the  Local  Committee.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Morbis  :  Mr.  President,  in  speaking  about  this  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  the  day  that  I  left  home  the  President, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney,  made  it  his  business  to  come  to  me  and  state 
that  he  wanted  me  to  take  a  list  of  the  co-operative  committees,  or 
the  sciences  that  the  co-operative  committees  were  appointed  from ; 
and  he  deputed  me  to  give  a  request  to  this  Association  that  you, 
as  an  Association,  appoint  a  committee  of  cooperation,  to  consist 
of  three  men  and  three  women,  and  your  secretary  was  to  officially 
notify  him,  as  the  President  of  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary,  of  this 
appointment.  Originally  this  committee  was  called  the  "Advisory 
Board,"  but  in  this  announcement  just  given  out  now,  it  was  to  be 
called  a  "  cooperative  committee,"  to  be  independent  of  the  other 
committee,  entirely  separate  from  it,  and  it  is  a  [headquarters 
committee  to  that  headquarters  committee. 

The  President  :  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  Association,  that 
perhaps  these  committees  are  all  plain  to  you.  I  think  you  under- 
stand them  fully.  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  but  in  order  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  this  Association  it  seems  to  me  but  just, 
as  presiding  officer,  that  I  should  declare  the  motion  out  of  order. 

Dr.  R.  a.  Gunn  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  appointment  of 
these  committees  in  regard  to  this  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Chicago,  be  left  entirely  with  the  Board  of  newly-elected  officers, 
who  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association.  As 
you  say,  you  yourself,  and  many  others,  are  not  quite  clear  what 
the  functions  of  these  committees  are  to  be.  The  officers  of  this 
Association  can  correspond  with  the  Local  Committee,  and  later 
make  such  appointments  as  may  be  deemed  best.  I  therefore, 
move  that  the  appointment  of  these  committees  and  the  transac- 
tion of  all  business  in  connection  with  this  World's  Fair  movement 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association, 
with  power  to  act. 

Dr.  Jay*  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  this  in  about 
five  minutes.  There  are  two  things  not  hinted  at  yet  that  are  ab- 
solutely essential.     The  powers  of  this  National  Association  can- 
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not  exceed  that  or  bind  that  other  organization.  If  this  thing  is 
done  it  has  to  be  done  according  to  President  Bonney's  idea  of  the 
thing,  and  the  committee  shall  consist  of  three  ladies  and  three 
gendemen,  appointed  by  the  National  Association,  the  Executive 
Committee  cannot  appoint  them,  and  the  National  Association  can- 
not do  anything  only  to  appoint  those  three.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Association  to  say  whether  we  are  going  to  hold  a  World's 
Congress  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  If  this  Association 
is  not  going  to  hold  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  if  every  State 
in  this  Union  is  not  going  to  join  in  holding  it,  let  us  let  it  drop 
right  here.  We  have  a  Local  Committee  appointed,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman.  That  Local  Committee  wants  us  to  say  whether  this 
National  Association  is  going  to  hold  a  World's  Auxiliary,  to  be 
joined  in  by  the  whole  United  States.  If  not,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
for  any  space.  As  far  as  any  time  is  concerned,  that  has  not  been 
settled.  The  Allopaths  will  occupy  one  week  in  holding  a  Con- 
gress; they  cannot  make  a  display,  because  the  World's  Congress  of 
Regular  Medicine  meets  in  Rome,  Mr.  Davis  told  me  they  would 
not  do  what  they  otherwise  would  do.  The  Homoeopaths  are  going 
to  make  a  magnificent  display.  Their  number  on  the  Auxiliary 
Committee  amount  to  250.  They  are  from  every  State  in  this  Un- 
ion and  from  everj'  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  representation.  We  can  get  a 
week's  time  of  that  Congress  if  we  desire  it,  and  I  can  ascertain 
that  and  get  it  almqst  any  time  we  wish.  But  that  must  be  known 
beforehand.  If  the  National  Association  is  going  to  join  in  and 
say  :  "  we  will  aid  and  help,  and  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be 
represented,"  then  we  are  ready  to  proceed.  If  you  are  ready  to 
proceed,  President  Bonney  asks  that  three  men  be  selected  from 
this  National  Association,  and  that  three  ladies  be  selected  from 
this  National  Association,  to  form  a  cooperative  Committee,  to 
cooperate  with  our  Local  Committee.  Our  Local  Committee  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  the  World's  Congress,  unless  this  Associ- 
ation shall  appoint  this  committee  of  six,  three  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen,  who  will  be  a  cooperative  committee,  and  the  President 
shall  receive  notice  from  this  Association  that  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed. A  cooperative  committee  is  supposed  to  consist  of  ten, 
twelve  or  fifteen,  from  every  State  in  the  United  States.  That 
committee  will  correspond  with  the  home  committee  of  Chicago, 
and  through  those  will  be  decided  when  and  what  that  exhibit 
shall  be.  That  is  the  brief  of  it.  The  first  thing  is,  does  this  Na- 
tional Association  want  to  assist  and  do  all  within  their  power  to 
hold  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  some  time  next  year  at  Chicago? 

Db.  Mdnn  :     Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Dr,  R.  a.  Gunn  :    I  will  waive  my  motion  for  the  present  until 
the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Munn  is  put. 

Db.  L.  E.  Russell  :     Mr.  President,   I  move  that  the   Chair  ap- 
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point  three  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  according  to  the  request 
of  President  Bonney. 

Dr.  'Mxmnx :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  We  have  not  decided 
yet  whether  we  would  do  it.  My  motion  was  first  to  decide 
whether  we  would  do  it.  I  move  that  this  Association  agree  to 
hold  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

The  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

Du.  Jay  :  The  idea  is  that  there  shall  be  three  gentlemen.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  President  appointing  them,  but  we  want 
to  have  different  districts  of  the  United  States  represented.  Do 
not  get  but  one  at  Chicago.  Let  the  East  select  one,  the  South 
select  one  and  the  West  select  one;  and  the  same  way  with  the 
ladies. 

Dr.  GrUNN  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  that  is 
said  about  this  the  more  obscure  it  becomes.  At  one  time  we  hear 
they  can  vote  to  have  the  time  set  any  time  they  please.  Another 
person  says  that  it  must  be  in  the  month  of  May.  I  think  that 
this  whole  matter  would  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  our  Execu- 
tive Committee.  We  ought  not  to  pass  this  thing  over  in  a 
hurry,*  and  select  persons  without  knowing  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  act  or  not.  We  have  time  enough;  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee can  correspond  or  learn  from  the  different  individuals  whether 
they  will  act;  whether  they  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  this 
matter  to  make  it  a  success  after  they  undertake  it.  For  that  rea- 
son I  think  it  a  great  deal  better  to  leave  the  appointment  of  these 
three  ladies  and  these  three  gentlemen  in  the  hands  of  that  Com- 
mittee. They  can  consider  it  at  their  leisure  and  can  find  out 
whether  the  individuals  will  give  the  time  to  it  in  order  to  make 
it  a  success.  I  think  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  it.  It 
is  almost  a  year  yet  before  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  committees 
in  operation.  At  all  events  we  have  some  weeks  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  can  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  who  will 
serve  and  devote  their  time  to  it. 

Dr.  Jay  :  Mr.  President,  one  word  of  explanation.  When  tliis 
thing  first  commenced,  the  Allopaths  had  their  committees  ap- 
pointed and  the  Homoeopaths  had  their  committees  appointed,  and 
we  had  not  done  anything.  There  was  a  circular  made  out  that 
gave  the  whole  list  and  we  were  left  out.  After  that  they  [^had  a 
joint  meeting  between  the  Homoeopaths  and  Allopaths,  but  not 
the  Eclectics,  and  they  said :  "  Why  not  let  the  Eclectics  be  repre- 
sented?" My  name  was  suggested  as  Chairman  at  that  meeting 
by  two  eminent  gentlemen  of  the  Homoeopathic  profession.  Presi- 
dent Bonney  said  to  me :  "  I  will  have  a  circular  issued  next  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  will  wait  until  Saturday  morning  for  you  to 
bring  the  names  in  and  if  you  do  not  give  them  to  me  by  that 
time  they  will  be  left  out." 
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Dr.  Mukn  :  A  committee  was  appointed  last  year  to  attend  to- 
that  and  did  not  do  it. 

Db.  Gunn  :  Mr.  President,  then  we  do  not  know  whether  that 
committee  appointed  to-day  will  do  it, — seeing  that  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  was  appointed  to  do  it  but  did  not.  If  they 
are  going  to  play  any  such  snap  game  as  that  we  desire  to  be  rep- 
resented at  once.  If  we  have  a  representation,  we  want  individ- 
uals who  will  positively  attend  to  their  duties  in  order  to  make  it 
a  success.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year 
that  we  are  forced  into  the  position  which  Dr.  Jay  speaks  of,  and 
there  might  be  a  similar  state  of  affairs  if  this  is  done  now, — ^put- 
ting on  the  list  persons  who  will  not  take  any  interest  or  give  time 
and  money  to  it;  and  if  they  do  not  give  attention  to  it  you  will 
find  that  it  will  be  a  big  fizzle. 

The  Pbesident  :  The  question  is:  Shall  this  whole  thing  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association? 

Dr.  EnssELL :  Mr.  President,. I  gave  way  on  a  motion  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  for  Dr.  Munn ;  now,  I  ask  if  I  can  renew  that  motion 
for  the  Chair  to  appoint  these  three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen, 
80  that  President  Bonney  shall  announce  their  names  with  the 
committee  of  the  Old  School  and  of  the  Homoeopaths  ? 

The  Prestoent  :  Dr.  Russell,  I  have  recognized  this  motion,  and 
that  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  first. 

Dr.  Gunn  :     I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Dr.  Bussell  :  I  move  that  the  President  of  this  Association  ap- 
point three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  that  shall  confer  with  the 
Auxiliary  Committee,  and  whose  names  shall  be  sent  to  President 
Bonney  at  once  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society. 

Da.  Gunn  :  I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  that,  that  that  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  before  this  meeting  closes. 

Dr.  Bussell  :     I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 

Dr.  Jay  :  Mr.  President,  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  Begular  school  of  medicine,  when  the  lo- 
cal committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  Davis  is  Chairman,  they 
got  together  and  they  appointed  this  cooperative  committer  with- 
out asking  anybody,  and  they  have  got  it  on  record.  Mr.  Bonney 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  make  the  appointment,  and  I  said :  I 
did  not  wish  to  do  it,  I  desired  the  National  Association  to  do 
it,  and  those  six  names  should  go  to  him  as  a  cooperative  com- 
mittee. I  could  have  had  them  appointed  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
do  it  until  I  came  down  here. 

Dr.  Gunn  :  I  move  that  the  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  Treas- 
nrer  and  Secretary  be  presented  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  and 
if  correct,  that  an  order  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount. 
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The  president  put  the  question  and  declared  it  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  G-emmill, 

Resolved,  That  the  snm  of  four  hundred  dollars  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  statement  of  expenditures  incurred 
by  him  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  an  order  was  made  for  their 
payment. 

The  treasurer,  as  directed  by  the  By-Laws,  now  reported  the 
list  of  members  in  arrears. 

MEMORIAL  FOB  GBOBOIA. 

Dr.  Delbridge  of  Georgia,  presented  the  following  memorial : 

St,  Louis,  June  17,  1892, 
To  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

The  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  prescribing,  that  the  Colleges 
connected  with  this  Association  shall  hereafter  require  their  stu- 
dents to  attend  three  courses  of  instruction  of  five  months  each  before 
they  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  is  likely  to  work  a  great  hardship 
to  the  Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  At- 
Inata.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  it  is  going  to  cripple  our  work, 
we  pray  you  not  to  require  this  College  to  enforce  the  said  amend- 
ed secUon  of  the  By-Laws  till  the  other  Colleges  of  Georgia  shall 
also  require  three  courses. 

We  regret  very  deeply  to  feel  forced,  for  self-preservation,  to 
make  this  request;  but  when  we  remind  you  that  ours  is  the  only 
Eclectic  College  south  of  the  Ohio  river;  that  compared  with  the 
others  we  are  few  in  numbers;  that  in  the  State  of  Georgia  are  three 
Medical  Colleges  of  the  Old  School,  and  one  in  Alabama,  three  of 
them  receiving  some  aid,  and  all  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and 
able  corps  of  Professors ;  and  that  it  is  from  these  two  States  that 
we  receive  nearly  all  of  our  students,  or  about  five-sixths  of  them, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  our  condition  as  we  do  ourselves  and  will  be 
willing  to  grant  our  request.  If  our  school,  under  such  competi- 
tion shall  have  to  go  down,  so  too  will  Eclecticism  in  the  South. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  G.  W.  Delbridge, 

S.  T.   BiGOEBS. 

Dr.  Wilder  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  rule  of  this  Association  in  regard  to  Medical  Colleges  be 
not  construed  to  affect  the  £clectic  Medical  College  of  Georgia  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  the  idea  is  that  they  be  made  ex- 
empt from  complying  with  that  rule  until  they  can  get  a  law 
passed  down  there  compelling  the  old  schools  to  take  the  same 
course.  They  have  to  compete  with  three  Allopathic  colleges, 
that  are  assisted  by  the  State;  and,  under  the  present  circumstan- 
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ces,  if  they  have  to  comply  with  that  nile  of  three  terms,  they  say 
it  will  ruin  their  college. 

Dr. :    Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Georgia 

Medical  College  exempt  from  the  action  of  this  by-law,  if  possible, 
but  to  change  that  by-law  will  take  one  year.  But  can  we  possi- 
bly do  it,  when  this  is  the  by-law  ? 

Db.  Wildeb  :  I  thought  myself,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  rath- 
er useless  to  press  the  question,  for  it  is  one  of  those  things  that 
the  more  you  talk  about  it,  the  worse  it  gets. 

Db.  Gunn  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  law,  like 
many  others,  can  be  made  very  elastic,  if  it  is  our  design  and  pur- 
pose to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  making  any  changes  in  this 
by-law;  in  fact,  I  believe  with  the  gentleman,  that  under  the  rules, 
it  cannot  be  done.  If  the  Eclectic  College  of  Georgia  sees  fit,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  because  other  colleges  in  the  state  do  it,  to 
graduate  students  in  two  years'  time,  giving  the  good  course  of 
lectures  they  have  been  giving,  and  sending  out  good  students,  I 
do  not  think  this  Association  ought  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long 
as  the  other  colleges  there  only  require  two  years.  As  it  is  on 
oar  books  as  a  by-law,  I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  as  it  is,  and 
whenever  the  Georgia  College  is  brought  before  our  bar  for  a  vio- 
lation of  it,  then  is  the  time  for  this  Association  to  extend  to  it  any 
consideration  that  we  may  see  fit. 

Db.  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  hope  in  the  future  we  will  not  pass 
any  law  that  will  curtail  our  own  people  for  the  sake  of  aping  the 
Old  School.  There  is  altogether  too  much  of  it  and  I  am  getting 
tired  of  it. 

Db.  Delbbidoe  :  Mr.  Presideilt,  it  does  seem  to  me  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  for  us  to  dispose  of  this  question  by  holding  up  on 
that  article  in  the  By-Laws. 

Db.  Wildeb  :  Suppose  we  hold  up  in  fact  and  say  nothing. 
We  can  look  the  other  way  like  Lord  Nelson  when  he  wished  not 
to  see  the  signal  flag.  He  turned  his  blind  eye  toward  it, 
and  said  that  he  did  n6t  see  it.     I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

BESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  entitled  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  this  Association  for  their  diligent  and  laborions 
diorts  to  make  this  meeting  agreeable  as  well  as  successful  in  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Association  exists,  and  we  hope  that  each  active  member  feels 
rewarded  by  the  results. 

Beacived,  That  the  hospitality  of  Br.  Edwin  YounJdn  and  wife  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  is  gratefully  and  heartily  ^acknowledged,  and  that  in  return 
we  wish  them  a  happy  and  successful  future. 

Bescived,  That  the  officers  of  the  sections  are  entitled  to  honorable  recognition 
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for  their  efficiency  in  making  the  professional  work  of  this  meeting  a  success  and 
promotiye  of  the  adyancement  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  the  Eclectics  of 
St.  Lonis  and  Missonri,  for  their  kindness  and  generosity  in  securing  this  Hall 
for  the  use  of  the  Association,  free  of  charge,  and  that  we  trust  the  same  will  be 
freely  reciprocated. 

LIFE-INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  IllinoiB 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Society : 

Whsbbas,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Eclectic  physicians  in  general  are  not 
employed  by  the  old-line  life  insurance  companies  to  examine  their  risks,  and, 

Wh^bxas,  It  is  also  known  that  Ecleotios  have  repeatedly  made  application 
for  appointment  on  their  examining  stafb,  and, 

Whsbsas,  The  fact  that  such  applicant  was  a  graduate  from  an  Eclectic 
college  has  been  considered  sufficient  grounds  for  refusal  of  an  appointment, 
and, 

Whkbbas,  There  are  about  ten  thousand  Eclectic  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  who,  by  this  arbitrary  ruling  and  unjust  discrimination,  are  deprived  of 
their  rights  as  physicians  and  citizens;  and, 

Whxbeas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  of  the  hospitals  and  in  private 
practice  that  the  Eclectics  are  as  competent  and  successful  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  as  the  so-called  '  regular '  physidans,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  convention 
assembled,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  this  19th  day  of  May,  1892,  do  vigorously 
protest  against  such  unjust  discrimination,  and  that  we  mutually  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  insure  in  companies  who  make  such  discrimination,  and*, 
furthermore,  that  every  Eclectic  physician  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  insuring  in  such  companies,  if  such  re- 
strictions are  not  removed;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 

secretaries  of  all  State^  societies,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Eclectic 

Medical  Association  before  the  next  meeting,  also  to  the  insurance  companiea 

which  have  discriminated  against  Eclectic  physicians. 

(Signed)  G.  R.  Sbafeb,  M.  D.      ) 

W.  E.  KiNNBTT,  M.  D.    vCom. 
John  Tascheb,  M.  D.     ) 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  Ohio  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  physicians  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  the- 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  this  seventeenth 
day  of  June,  1892,  do  vigorously  protest  against  the  unjust  discrimination  by 
certain  Life  Insurance  Companies  against  the  employing  of  Eclectic  physicians 
to  examine  their  risks;  and  that  we  mutually  pledge  ourselves  not  to  insure  in 
Oompanies  that  make  such  discriminations ;  and,  furthermore,  that  every 
physician  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
from  insuring  in  such  Companies  if  such  restrictions  be  not  removed. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  give  this  resolution  an. 
extensive  circulation  among  Life  Insurance  Companies  and  Eclectic  practitioners. 
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JAinTOB. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  offered : 

Jiesched,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  pay  the  Janitor 
of  this  Olympic  Hall  fifteen  dollars  in  consideration  of  his  attendance  and 
seirvices  during  the  present  session. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  lost. 

The  following  resolution  was  afterward  adopted : 

Besoived,  That  the  Treasurer  pay  the  Janitor  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  ten 

dollars  in  consideration  of  his  attendance  and  services  to  the  Association  and 

members  daring  the  present  session. 

COOPERATIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  announced  the  following  members  as  the  coop- 
erative Committee  for  the  World's  Medical  Congress  : 

''Ladies:  Huldah  T.  Gunn,  M.D.,  of  New  York;  Arta  B  Dur- 
ham, M.D.  of  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Henrietta  K.  Morris,  M.D.  of  Chi- 
cago, m. 

"  Gentlemen :  C.  Edwin  Miles,  M.D.,  126  Warren  Street,  Boston^ 
Mass.;  John  K.  Scudder,  M.D.  228  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;^ 
A.  B.  Couch,  M.D.  of  Haynesville,  Alabama." 

Dr.H.  T.  Gunn  declined  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
,  and  the  President  appointed  Dr.  Laura  L.  Bandolph  of  Chicago  to- 
fill  the  vacancy. 

OFFICERS   INSTALLED. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  installation  of  the  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  Doctors  Munn  of  Connecticut  and 
Joseph  B.  Duncan  of  Indiana  were  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  platform.  The  several  new  officers  were  intro- 
duced as  follows. 

Db-  Munn  :  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  to  you,  Dr.  B.  L.  Yeag- 
ley,  as  President-elect  of  this  Association,  a  man  worthy  of  the 
choice  of  this  Association,  and  an  honor  to  it,  and  one  who  will,  I 
believe,  give  to  this  Association  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Yeagley,  I  welcome  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  and  the  Eclectics  of  America  to  this,, 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  Eclectic  Medicine.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  your  term  of  office  and  your  Associations  will  be  as 
agreeable  and  pleasant  as  mine  have  been  in  the  past  year,  and 
let  me  wish  you  unbounded  success.  Accept  from  me  this  gavel, 
the  emblem  of  your  authority,  and  may  peace  and  prosperity  at- 
tend you  during  your  term  of  office.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  L 
present  to  you  Dr.  Yeagley,  now  your  President. 

Db.  Ye&oley  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  cannot  lightly  assume 
this  honor  which,  in  your  wise,  or  most  unwise,  judgment  you. 
have  seen  fit  to  confer  upon  me.  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  very  highi 
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esteem.  Your  meetings,  each  succeeding  year,  are  of  interest;  they 
are  of  importance;  they  evidence  to  us  tiie  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  National  Association.  To-day  we  passed,  the 
twenty*second  mile-stone  in  our  history.  Twenty-two  years  ago, 
less  than  a  hundred  charter  members,  from  ten  or  twelve  states, 
constituted  this  Association.  To-day  we  have  several  hundred 
members,  representatives  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  strength  of  an  organization  depends  not  alone  upon  its  power 
to  resist  opposition  from  without,  but  also  upon  its  ability  to  re- 
sist dissensions  from  within.  That  we  have  the  power  to  resist 
outside  opponition  ban  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  It  has 
served  to  cement  our  forres  in  (lefenne.  It  has  also  called  to  our 
support  from  the  walks  of  life  many  free  and  liberal  thinkers. 
But  dissensions  from  within  are  like  a  malignant  tumor,  subsisting 
on  the  substance  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  which,  if  it  remains,  the 
strongest  must  succumb. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  you  with  any 
extended  remarks.  I  shall  only  say,  in  closing,  that  I  ask  your 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  this  office, 
and  I  shall  detain  you  no  longer. 

Db.  Dtwcan  :  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Dr. 
Merrell. 

President  Yeagley:  Ladies  and  Oentiemen,  Dr.  Merrell,  our 
first  Vice-President. 

Db.  Merbell  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  evi- 
dence of  your  confidence.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the 
Vice-President  shall  be  one  who  speaks  second  and  not  first.  I 
dhall  accordingly  content  myself  with  rendering  such  assistance 
as  I  may  be  able  to  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  this  Association 
in  the  future,  and  will  endeavor  at  this  time  to  gain  your  good 
will  by  saying  as  little  as  possible.  For  this  reason  I  shall  make 
my  speech  of  thanks  very  brief.  I  will  simply  reiterate  my  thanks 
and  close. 

Dr.  Butcher,  the  second  Vice-President  was  next  introduced  by 

Dr.  Munn. 

The  President  :  I  present  to  you  Dr.  John  C.  Butcher,  the  sec- 
ond Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Butcheb  :  Mr.  President,  while  I  highly  appreciate  the 
honor  thrust  upon  me,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  speech.  I  believe  the  duty  of  the  second  Vice-President 
is  to  fill  a  chair,  and  if  nothing  happens  to  me  between  this  time 
and  next  year  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Db.  Dxtncan  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Dr.  Laura  L.  Randolph,  as  the  third  Vice-President  of  this 
Association.  I  am  glad  to  know,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  know  that 
the  time  has  come  when  women  stand  on  a  level  and  equality  with 
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men — glad  to  know  that  women  are  able  to  become  efficient  and 
flkillful  physicians — glad  to  know  that  the  men  of  this  generation, 
and  especially  the  Eclectics,  recognize  women  as  their  equals. 

Br.  Bandolph  made  a  fitting  acknowledgement  of  the  honor. 

Db.Muhn:  Mr.  President,  I  now  introduce  a  stranger  to  you; 
I  hope  you  will  treat  him  well.     I  leave  him  with  you. 

Thx  PSBornxNT  :  The  newly-elected  officer  before  you  will  answer 
for  himself. 

Db.  Wildeb  :  Mr.  President,  after  the  remark  I  heard  from 
Yice-President  Merrell,  it  would  seem  that  the  less  a  man  says  the 
better  he  is  liked.  I  am  sure  that  hits  me  as  much  as  it  does  him. 
I  am  as  much  a  candidate  for  popular  favor  as  he  is,  and  would 
like  to  be  as  popular  as  he  is. 

We  have  gone  through  a  laborious  session.  We  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  I  think  we  have  left  things  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  we  found  them.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  work  of 
yonr  predecessor  was  not  only  worthy,  but  so  worthy  as  to  make 
your  election  a  necessity.  We  had  to  have  somebody  that  equaled 
him  and  so  we  took  you.  We  hunted  you  out,  we  routed  you  out, 
we  almost  had  to  dig  you  out. 

Fellow-Members  of  the  Association  :  I  hardly  know  whether 
you  care  to  hear  much  at  this  time  or  not.  We  have  done  our  work, 
I  think,  pretty  well;  I  think  the  results  are  auspicious  for  the  future. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  make  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  a 
penuanent  thing  in  our  country.  This  Association  needs  to  have 
a  pret^  strong  band  to  bind  the  Eclectic  remnants  together  and 
make  tnem  into  one  harmonious  bundle;  and  then,  aided  by  its 
schools  and  publications,  make  it  invincible  against  every  effort 
which  its  enemies  or  others  may  care  to  advance  against  it  The 
better  we  make  our  schools,  the  better  we  make  our  journals,  the 
better  we  make  our  meetings,  the  stronger  we  are  before  the  pub- 
lic We  are  learning  to  ape  the  Old  World  too  much.  We  hardly 
dare  think  except  we  find  that  somebody  across  the  water  has  had 
the  same  thought  before  us.  The  time  has  come  pretty'near  when 
we  should  make  our  own  school  the  precedent.  We  should  live 
up  to  that  ideal,  and  make  it  the  first  school  of  medicine  of  the 
New  World  and  not  a  second  school  of  medicine  of  the  Old  World. 
But  to  do  that  we  must  give  a  reason  for  our  existing;  and  that 
reason  is  our  own  personal  and  professional  merit. 

Db.  Dunoan  :  Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Dr.  Gemmill,  our  Treasurer. 

The  President  introduced  Dr.  Gemmill  to  the  Association. 

Db.  Gsmmux  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  again  thank  you  for 
leelection  to  this  office.  I  have  endeavored  during  the  past  year 
to  do  my  duty  as  your  Treasurer,  as,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  know; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  Treasury  has  gradually 
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increased  in  dollars  in  the  past  year.  We  have  taken  in  more 
money,  at  this  meeting  than  at  any  other  meeting  I  believe  since 
our  organization.  There  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $690  in  the 
treasury.  I  shall  endeavor  during  the  coming  year  to  fill  my  sta- 
tion  with  honor  to  myself  and  credit  to  this  Association.  No 
doubt  many  of  you  will  have  reason  to  hear  from  me  between  now 
and  our  next  meeting,  and  I  hope  our  relations  will  continue  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  to  whose  best  interests  we 
all  are  pledged. 

Db.  Munn  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Stev- 
ens, as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Association.  He  realizes 
the  arduous  duties  of  corresponding  secretary.  He  attends  to  his 
business  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  relation  to  his  being  competent 
to  fill  the  position. 

Db.  Stevens  :  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this  Association: 
I  thank  you  for  your  endorsement  of  the  efforts  I  have  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  to  say  to  some  of  our  South- 
western members,^that  I  am  learning  in  the  last  half  hour  that 
some  of  your  certificates  for  returning  are  not  allowed,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  each  one  of  you,  if  every  one  whose  certificate  is  dis- 
honored, will  get  my  address,  and  get  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid 
going  home,  and  send  it  to  me,  I  think  the  matter  can  be  righted* 
Fortunately  for  the  duties  of  this  office  next  year  no  one  will  be 
troubled.  You  will  get  good  rates  to  Chicago,  and  get  better 
rates  to  Evanston  than  were  stated  to  you  this  morning.  It  was 
stated  that  the  rate  would  be  15  to  20  cents,  but  it  will  be  10  cents 
from  Evanston  to  Chicago.  There  are  three  Eclectics  in  that  town 
and  we  will  do  everything  to  entertain  you  there,  make  it  our 
business  to  have  it  as  pleasant  for  you  as  we  can.  Do  not  think 
you  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in  any  sense  whatever.  Anything^ 
I  can  do  to  forward  the  interests  of  this  Association  in  my  capacity 
I  always  stand  ready  to  do.     I  thank  you  again. 

Dr.  Wilder  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Eescived,  That  the  retiring  President,  William  F.  Gxtbbykb,  M.  D.,  is. 
entitled  to  onr  thanks  for  his  energy,  indefatigable  industry  and  incessant 
diligence  to  promote  the  interest  of  this  meeting,  as  well  as  the  prospeii^ 
of  this  Association;  and  we  confess  with  pleasure  that  his  work  and 
endeavors  promise  to  be  conspicuous  for  years  in  the  advance  of  this  National 
Organization. 

Db.  Wilder  :  I  think  Dr.  Curryer  is  one  of  the  most  laborious 
presidents  that  we  have  had;  painstaking  and  diligent,  keeping  the 
secretary  pretty  busy,  but  never  putting  a  load  on  another  man  if 
he  could  carry  it  himself.  He  has  made  it  pleasant  for  us  to  be 
diligent  and  come  to  the  mark.  I  think  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  diligent,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  men;  and  his  efforts,  as 
a  rule,  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  not  only  in   the  right 
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direcidon^  but  wisely  carried  oat.  I  think  he  deserres  therefor 
all  the  thanks  we  can  give  him,  and  all  the  good  will  we  can  give 
him;  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  you  if,  a  year  hence,  you  can  have 
as  good  a  story  to  tell  as  he. 

The  President  put  the  question  on  the  resolution  and  it  was 

Tmanimously  adopted. 

Db.  Cubbyeb  :    Mr.  President,  I  only  want  to  say  one  word,  and 
that  is,  I  again  thank  you. 

The  business  of  the  session  having  been  completed,  the  Associ- 
ation adjourned. 

ALXZllfDXB  WiZiDSB,   M.  D., 

Wic.  F.  CuEBTKB,  M.D.  Secreia/ry. 

B.  L.  TBikGLEr,  M.D. 

Presidents. 


Papers  Accompanying  the  Annual   Report. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

B^ore  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  at  St.  LauiSf  Missouri, 

June  16,  1892, 

By  WILLIAM  F.  CURRTER,  M.D.,  Pbmidknt. 

Ladies  Ain>  GiorrLEMXN: — 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  you  in  this  National  AsBOciation;  happj 
that  I,  again,  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  my  reepectfol  aaluta- 
tions;  to  greet  you  with  unfeigned  sincerity  and  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  accorded  me — an  honor  which  I  shall  always  es- 
teem as  inestimable. 

Precedent  makes  it  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  address  you  in 
relation  to  our  prospects,  the  work  before  us  and  the  duties  which* 
in  our  special  relations  may  devolye  upon  us. 

We  are  a  brotherhood,  cooperating  in  one  medical  faith,  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  shrine  and  bound  together  by  the  stronger 
ties  of  a  common  humanity.  I  therefore  feel  that,  should  I  fall 
short  in  some  of  the  requirements  of  my  official  duties,  and  fail  to 
fill  your  sanguine  expectations,  you  will  deal  kindly  with  me,  af- 
fording me  your  best  support,  in  order  that  our  sittings  may  be 
characterized  by  harmony,  sympathy  and  good  will  and  that  onr 
acts  may  be  strictly  in  accord  with  our  profession  of  justice  and 
liberality. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  spend  much  time  in  retrospect  except  so 
far  as  the  past  may  foreshadow  the  future.  Regrets  cannot  undo 
wrongs  and  mistakes,  but  may  serve  as  danger-signals.  We  have 
only  the  present.  It  is  ours  to  improve.  Its  requirements  upon 
us  are  imperative,  and  we  must  endeavor  resolutely  to  accomplish 
them. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  objects  of  this  Association,  as  declared  by  its  Statute  of  in- 
corporatioiiy  are  to  maintain  organized  cooperation  between  phj* 
Bicians,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  science  and  art  of  medi* 
cine  and  surgery,  the  dissemination  of  beneficial  knowledge,  and 
an  improyed  practice  of  medicine.  Therefore,  when  we  subscribed 
to  the  constitution  of  this  body,  we  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to 
these  purposes;  we  promised  to  regard  our  alliance  as  not  made 
for  selfish  and  personal  interests  further  than  as  such  selfism  may 
insure  to  tibiese  noble  ends.  All  honorable  physicians  having 
these  same  objects  in  view,  belong  by  right  with  us,  and  when- 
ever they  may  so  desire,  are  entitled,  on  complying  with  our  fair 
and  reasonable  regulations,  to  visible  membership  in  this  body. 

This  is  our  twenty-second  annual  assembling.  Our  past  expe- 
rience has  been  varied.  At  times  it  was  very  dark.  Then  a  bright- 
ening of  dawn  announced  the  approach  of  daylight  Finally, 
thanks  to  the  energy  anid  diligence  of  the  able  man  who  preceded 
me  in  this  office,  and  to  those  who  faithfully  cooperated  with  them, 
this  Association  is  now  stronger  in  point  of  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and,  I  think,  it  is  also  stronger  in  the  character  of  that 
membership  as  a  whole.  We  are  now  a  compact  and  stable  body, 
eommanding  the  public  respect  wherever  we  hold  our  meetings. 

ADDITIONS   TO   MEMBERSHIP. 

« 

The  additions  during  the  past  year  to  our  roll  of  members  [74] 
is  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  deepen  the  conviction  with  our  physicians  that  membership  in 
our  National  organization  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  profess- 
ional efficiency.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  conviction  may 
not  only  abide  with  us,  but  deepen  and  widen,  till  it  shall  encom- 
pass all  who  worthily  maintain  our  principles,  wear  our  badge, 
profess  the  faith  of  our  brotherhood. 

VITAL  mPOBTANOE  OF  OBGANIZATION. 

Upon  the  permanence  and  integrity  of  this  Association,  de- 
pend vitally  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Eclectic  Medicine. 
As  our  Association  advances  in  power,  so  advances  the  influence 
of  the  individual  physician;  as  it  loses  adhesiveness,  so  degener- 
ates the  favor  we  covet  of  the  laity.  Disband  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  our  practitioners  will  speedily  be  humbled  either  to 
gain  admittance  into  the  ranks  of  their  rivals,  or  to  supplicate 
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favor  at  the  handB  of  those  who  hate  them,  or  to  become  like  the 
wandering  Arab,  the  mere  savages  of  a  desert,  with  their  hand 
against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  against  them.  The  best 
protection  for  a  worthy  physician  in  this  country,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  character  and  fitness  by  an  organization  of  reputable 
physicians.  Such  a  body  is  this  Eclectic  School  with  its  local, 
State,  and  National  Associations — ^the  Eclectics,  elect  among  phy- 
sicians. That  name  expresses  their  method  and  principle:  ''prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'' 

Our  preamble  is  based  upon  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  declaring 
**  that  the  right  of  doing  good  transcends  all  statutory  and  other 
^enactments,  and  that  the  profession  of  healing  is  a  sacred  one,  and 
may,  of  right,  be  exercised  by  any  and  every  person,  duly  quali- 
fied by  natural  endowments  and  acquired  skill  and  knowledge." 

Whoever  holds  to  this  intelligently  and  sincerely,  is  an  Eclectic. 
He  is  a  physician  and  he  is  a  man,  because  his  God,  his  native 
genius,  and  his  energy  made  him  such. 

BASIS  OF  ECLBCnO  MOBALITT. 

We  must  educate  the  medical  profession  up  to  recognize  the 
higher  law.  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  calls  it  the  "  unwritten  code  reg- 
ulating the  intercourse  between  gentlemen."  This  is  the  basis  of 
our  Eclectic  morality,  upon  which  we  can  afford  always  to  stand. 
To  ask  other  protection  is  to  confess  that  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term  we  are  not  gentlemen.  If  knowledge,  indeed,  is  power, 
it  can  stand  within  its  own  defenses.  That  system,  even  though 
denominated  by  its  own  followers,  scientific  if  it  is  so  void  of 
strength  that  it  implores  protection  from  rivalship  and  innovation 
can  not  be  knowledge,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore 
can  not  be  worthy  to  exist. 

GLASS-LEGISLATION   AND   CABINET   0FFICSB8. 

The  declaration  has  been  made  by  a  distinguished  writer,  and 
justly  too,  that  "  trades  unions  in  medical  law,  aim  at  alleged  ig- 
norance in  the  profession  and  seek  to  establish  a  legal  or  political 
standard  of  medical  education,  and,  also  endeavor  to  define  and 
establish  what  that  standard  shall  be." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  artificial  standard,  so  ffxed,  is  de- 
signed to  lessen  competition  in  medicine  as  a  business,  rather  than 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

The  same  writer  further  asserts,  that  "  a  medical  law  which  is 
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selfishlj  conceiyed  to  benefit  any  college  or  school  of  pbysiciansy 
or  to  lessen  competition  in  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  business, 
violates  the  ethical  basis  of  law." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  communications  were 
received  from  auxiliary  societies  in  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Wisconsin,  formally  protesting  against  the  proposition 
to  create  a  new  Federal  cabinet  officer  haying  the  supervision  of 
medical  and  sanitary  matters.  Since  ihat  time  Congress  has  been 
belabored  with  petitions  to  create  such  an  official. 

It  is  distinctly  averred  by  some  adyocates  of  the  measure,  that 
it  shall  not  be  '^  sectarian." 

If  such  a  declaration  means  that  there  would  be  no  partisan 
distinction  between  physicians,  we  might  suppose  that  the  propo- 
sition inyolved  only  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  word  **  secta- 
rian," howeyer,  as  used  in  medical  vocabularies,  is  an  artful  deyice 
to  shut  out  physicians  not  of  the  orthodox  fold,  such  as  Eclectics, 
HomcBopathists  and  Physio-Medicalists.  Hence  a  Cabinet  office, 
once  established,  from  which  we  would  be  excluded,  would  violate 
every  sound  democratic  principle,  and  be  no  less  repugnant  to 
medical  jurisprudence,  than  the  establishment  of  a  cabinet  office 
to  regulate  eclesiastical  matters,  would  prove  offensive  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  religion.  Jt  vxyuM  arrogate  to  it8df,  the  right 
to  cmsh  out  aU  medical  dissenters.  Doubtless,  that  is  the  design  at 
the  bottom. 

As  friends  of  republican  liberty,  as  defenders  of  equal  rights 
before  the  law,  as  honest  men  seeking  only  what  is  fair  and  right, 
we  must  emphasize  our  action  of  last  year.  We  must  formulate 
an  earnest  protest  against  the  creation  of  this  inquisitorial  and  un- 
necessary official  in  our  Government. 

CONDITION   OF  EOLEGTIO   MEDICINE. 

The  condition  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  this  the  land  of  its  birth, 
is  deeply  gratifying.  New  State  Societies  have  come  into  exis- 
tence in  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  South  Dakota. 
We  haye  efficient  auxiliaries  in  New  England,  New  York,  Missouri, 
the  States  of  the  South  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

If,  in  some  few  localities  our  former  efficient  workers  are  losing 
their  past  yigor  and  our  cause  is  thereby  suffering,  there  are 
others  already  stepping  into  their  places,  and  giving  the  cause  new 
life  and  energy. 
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STATES  BEPRESSNTED — THE  UNBEPBEBLNTSD. 

Out  of  our  forty-four  States,  twenty-nine  have  Eclectic  Societies, 
the  majority  of  them  in  efficient  action.  The  unorganized  States 
are  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West-Yirginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carob'na,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  If  we  will 
do  a  little  missionary  work,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  having 
every  State  and  Territory  of  this  grand  Nation  bound  together  by 
fraternal  ties,  these  will  not  long  remain  outside  and  unorgan- 
ized, fighting  a  guerilla  warfare  and  laboring  under  so  many  dis- 
advantages. All  will  then  work  unitedly  for  the  extension  and 
upbuilding  of  the  glorious  cause  of  Eclecticism. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  quarrel  or  fight  simply  for  persona 
advantage,  but  are  striving  for  the  front  rank  of  the  medical 
column. 

Only  a  few  generations  ago,  the  minds  of  men  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  ignorance,  bigotry  and  superstition.  The 
sole  ambition  was  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  power.  At  rare 
intervals,  some  superior  genius  would  rise  above  the  multitude 
and  stand  forth  like  a  blazing  meteor,  casting  his  radiant  splendor 
upon  the  surrounding  darkness,  marking  and  beautifying  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  labored  then  to  be  summarily,  even  violent- 
ly extinguished.  Even  now,  we  are  but  casting  off  the  influences 
of  this  mental  darkness;  but  we  are  surely  coming  toward  the 
truth  and  the  light. 

It  affords  me  unqualified  pleasure,  to  believe  our  efforts  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  healing  art  and  to  develop  the  princi- 
ples of  right,  liberty  and  human  brotherhood.  All  these  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  cause  we  have  advocated  for  half  a 
century  and  with  enthusiasm  still  maintain — ^Eclecticism,  that  sys- 
tem of  medicine  which  rejects  the  false  and  injurious,  and  em- 
braces the  true  and  useful. 

MORE  ECLECTICS  KEEDED. 

Let  me  repeat  the  appeal  made  by  Dr.  Munn.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  he  said :  "  We  owe  it  to  our  profession,  to  recruit  its  ranks. 
Every  Eclectic  should  look  out  for  some  young  man  to  become  a 
student.    We  want  live  men." 

If  this  advice  had  been  heeded  and  obeyed  when  it  was  uttered, 
we  should  to-day  have  our  number  doubled  and  been  invincible 
in  the  large  majority  of  States.    The  demand  for  Eclectic  physi- 
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eians  of  intrinsic  worth  and  education,  has  by  no  means  ceased. 
There  never  has  been  an  occasion  for  any  one  to  ascend  the  plat- 
form at  the  Commencement  of  an  Eclectic  College  and  send  forth 
the  piteous  wail,  of  "  too  many  doctors."  That  lament  belongs  to 
anoUier  school  of  medicine — ^the  one  that  is  now  flooding  Congress 
and  Legislatures  with  petitions  and  letters  through  influential 
friends  for  protective  laws,  restrictive  laws,  for  laws  to  create  nu- 
merous and  often  useless  offices,  which  none  but  the  doctors  of 
their  exclusive  stamp  may  be  permitted  to  fill.  It  is  true,  that  of 
9uch  doctors  there  are  too  many.  But  of  Eclectics,  of  men  gifted 
and  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing,  men  foremost  in  every  effort  to 
ameliorate  suffering  and  unfortunate  conditions,  men  more  solici- 
tous for  their  patients'  welfare  than  for  their  own  emolument, 
there  are  not,  there  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  too  many. 

DUTIES   OF   PRACTITIONEItS. 

The  students  that  we  want  to  recruit  our  ranks,  should  be 
^"picked."  That  is  what  ^cZec^tc  really  means,  "the  picked  men.'' 
In  Eclectic  offices  and  Colleges  we  do  not  want  students  who  are 
good  for  nothing  else.  Leave  all  such  to  the  old  institutions  that 
turn  out  their  hundreds  every  year — ^many  of  them  only  to  be 
heard  as  the  "penny-a-liners"  in  newspapers,  or  in  some  other 
insignifioant  calling.  Give  us  young  men  and  women  who  possese 
sterling  worth  and  integrity;  and,  although  they  may  be  poor,  and 
need  help  and  encouragement,  they  are  a  kind  that  will  make 
their  mark,  that  will  do  credit  to  us  and  be  an  honor  to  them- 
selves. 

MEDICAL   COLLEOBS. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  signed 
by  twenty-six  prominent  Allopathic  Colleges  in  the  United  States 
they  agreed  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  final  examination, 
unless  he  had  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  having  studied  under  a 
"regular  "  graduate  or  licentiate  and  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
good  standing,  using  the  word  "regular"  in  the  sense  commonly 
understood  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  Old  School.  They, 
no  doubt,  regarded  this  as  the  crowning  act  of  medical  diplomacy. 
They  seem  to  have  believed  that  they  had  formed  an  exclusive 
combination — a  trust —  on  education  and  intelligence,  which 
would  crush  out  all  liberty  of  thought  and  action  in  medical  mat* 
ters.  They  hoped  to  establish  the  medical  garrote,  and  with  it 
to  choke  all  independent  thinkers  out  of  existence. 
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The  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  relif^on  was  strengthened  bj 
the  cruel  persecution  of  its  great  leaders.  American  liberty  and 
patriotism,  were  concentrated  into  invincible  energy  by  the  first 
shot  from  a  British  gun.  Every  just  cause  realizes  an  increment 
of  strength  and  influence  from  ostracism  and  abuse. 

So  it  has  been  with  Eclecticism  in  Medicine.  For  years,  we 
have  been  subjected  to  injustice  and  malignity;  still,  we  are  mak- 
ing steady  growth.  Our  colleges  have  increased  in  number,  and 
our  classes  are  larger  and  better.  We  are  doing  better  work  as 
practitioners.  The  outlook  for  our  cause  every  where  is  encour- 
aging. 

SECnON-WOBK  SATISFAGTOBY. 

In  1880,  on  motion  of  President  Green,  a  resolution  was  adop- 
ted, for  the  apportioning  of  our  professional  work  in  the  National 
Association  into  sections. 

By  so  doing,  we  assumed  some  of  the  educational  conditions  in 
our  meetings.  It  required  an  effort  of  several  years,  to  get  the 
sections  into  operation.  Yet,  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Latta,  this  end  was  secured.  Our  subsequent  success  in 
classified  work,  fully  justifies  the  action  then  taken. 

Our  Association  is  not  a  confederation  of  colleges;  neither  does 
it  exist  for  the  advertising  of  men  and  their  special  metiiods.  It 
is  an  alliance  of  practitioners  of  medicine  from  all  points  of  the 
country,  to  help  each  other  by  recounting  their  methods  and  ex- 
periences, and  so  to  be  instructed  and  advanced  in  their  art.  As 
a  result,  our  volumes  of  Transactions  have  become  annual  publioa- 
tions  stored  with  contributions  from  our  more  active  and  diligent 
members. 

A  good  physician  always  has  a  good  library  and  makes  it  useful. 
Our  annual  Transactions  constitute  a  storehouse  of  practical  infor- 
mation, that  no  progressive  Eclectic  will  be  willing  to  do  without. 
By  the  arrangement  of  Sections,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
every  department  in  practice  to  set  forth  its  claims.  We  do  not 
give  surgery,  or  any  other  one  department,  every  opportunity  and 
then  close  the  door  against  every  other. 

The  newer  fields  of  Gyneecology,  Electro-therapia,  Psychologic 
Medicine  and  whatever  can  benefit,  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
those  interested  in  their  special  lines,  to  advance  their  respective 
departments.  We  open  our  doors  to  every  method  that  is  reason- 
able, worthy  of  attention,  and  not  absurd  or  ridiculous. 
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We  remember  that  our  medical  art,  not  many  centuries  ago,  was 
allied  to  magic,  and  defined  by  rules  of  Astrology,  and  that 
chemistry  was  evolved  from  alchemy.  We  are  not  justified  now, 
in  assuming  Pharisaically  that  we  know  all  that  need  be  known;, 
and  that  nothing  good  can  be  found  in  untried  means  and  agen- 
cies. 

WOMAN   IN   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION. 

It  has  been  said: ''there  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning  of  all 
great  things."  So,  early  in  the  history  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  a 
woman  applied  for  admission  to  one  of  our  colleges  and  was  ac- 
cepted, after  she  had  been  repeatedly  refused  by  other  schools. 
Woman  has  been  with  us  ever  since,  and  is  doing  noble  work  for 
humanity  and  the  cause  we  represent.  At  our  first  meeting  in 
1870  she  was  welcomed  to  our  fellowship.  To-day  she  has  two 
Sections  in  this  Association,  and  will,  no  doubt,  convince  the  bro- 
ther members,  of  her  ability  to  compete  in  literary  matters  as  well 
as  in  practical  medicine. 

ECLECnOISM   NOT   EXCLUSIVE. 

I  am  fully  conscious,  that  I  make  a  broad  statement — one  which 
many  may  question — ^when  I  say,  that  the  American  Eclectic  School 
of  Medicine  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  exclusive,  intolerant,  bi- 
goted and  dogmatic  in  some  feature — either  in  ethics,  drugs, 
therepeutics  or  the  rights  of  other  practitioners,  their  peers  in 
oratorical  ability,  culture  and  scholastic  attainments.  Let  whoso- 
ever may,  place  this  statement  in  the  crucible  of  the  experience  of 
honest  men  and  the  logic  of  history.  It  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  examination. 

From  a  small  but  vigorous  Columbian  bulb,  blossomed  in  beauty 
and  strength  the  roseate  Eclectic  truth,  which  has  in  half  a  cen- 
tury developed,  adding  strength  to  strength,  growth  to  growth, 
till  the  land  of  its  birth  is  filled  from  shore  to  shore  with  its  life- 
preserving  fragrance.  Eclecticism  had  its  birth  in  this  land  of 
free  thought,  free  speech,  the  home  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  of 
men.  Born  with  the  innate  spirit  of  the  forces  which  gave  it  birth, 
and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  liberty,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
spurn  the  fetters  and  usurpations,  the  bigotry  and  dogmas,  of  the 
dominant  school,  in  which  men  are  not  permitted  to  think  and  act 
beyond  what  their  masters  have  taught  or  permitted. 

Thus  it  was  bom,  thus  developed,  and  now  sustained;  having  no 
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exclusive  dogma  to  cherish,  no  usurpation  to  foster,  no  creed  to 
which  man  is  called  upon  to  swear,  no  arbitrary  ethics  to  bind 
conscience  or  intellect,  acknowledging  no  code  or  principle  that 
does  not  rest  upon  the  Divine  Law:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

Eclecticism  may  justly  claim  recognition  from  all  fair-minded 
Americans,  as  being  a  growth  of  American  thought  and  persever- 
ance in  the  right  and  truth. 

SECTIONS,   APPOINTMEKTS,   THE  PRESENT   MEETZNG. 

Let  me  impress  upon  the  officers  of  the  various  sections,  and 
those  participating  in  their  work,  that  upon  them  the  responsibil- 
ity of  promoting  our  success  is  largely  dependent.  The  arrange- 
ments  were  made  by  your  president  and  the  officers  selected,  not 
merely  as  a  personal  compliment,  but  to  secure  their  help  in  fur- 
thering the  success  of  this  annual  meeting,  and  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  whatever  is  of  value  of  interest.  I  trust  this  purpose 
will  be  accomplished  and  that  my  hopes,  and  wishes,  may  be  fully 
realized.  Whatever  has  been  learned,  whatever  new  observation 
has  been  made,  whatever  can  be  said  or  brought  forward,  that  will 
make  us  better  physicians  or  better  men,  we  want. 

If  we  do  our  work  well  this  year,  our  successors  will  do  theirs 
better;  and  so,  this  our  National  Association,  through  the  energy 
and  unswerving  activity  of  its  members,  and,  especially,  of  its  sec- 
tions, will  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  aiding  and  instructing  our 
physicians,  promoting  their  fraternal  relations,  and  extending  the 
usefulness  and  importance  of  us  all  collectively,  individually,  and 
as  a  new  school  of  medicine. 

A   GLARING   AND   STUDIED   INJUSTICE. 

Such  zeal  and  energy  we  owe  our  school  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  reputation.  In  the  literature  of  the  rival  schools  we  do  not 
receive  any  just  or  fair  attention.  The  various  medical  journals, 
as  the  Medical  Register  and  others  like  it,  are  studiously  careful  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  the  term  ''  Eclectic,"  even  choosing  when 
naming  one  of  the  medicines  belonging  to  our  pharmacopoeia,  to 
designate  it  as  "  domestic."  The  Homoeopathists  are  called  out, 
but  no  other  medical  dissenters. 

We  suffer  this  largely  because  of  our  deficiency  in  literature. 
Partly,  however,  we  are  not  named  because  we  are  feared.  Eyen 
the  encyclopedias  are  unfriendly  to  us.  JWe  were  superciliously 
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refused  any  mention  in  the  BrUannica,  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  feeling  which  the  British  have  for  Americans.  Yet  in  this 
country  we  have  but  one  description  of  the  Eclectic  School  in  any 
cyclopsedia  that  is  intelligently  honest  [Johnson's].  As  cyclopae- 
dias are  for  reference  solely,  this  injustice  is  reprehensible  and  a 
just  subject  of  complaint. 

THE  NATIONAL   ASSCIATION   AND   HEHBEBSHIP. 

The  present  Constitution  and  By-laws  have  now  continued  \nth 
some  slight  modifications  in  successful  force  for  fifteen  years.  In 
that  time  we  have  more  than  tripled  our  membership.  While  it  is 
true  many  haye  passed  away,  some  have^  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and 
a  few  have  deserted  by  reason  of  lust  for  the  '*  flesh-pots,"  never- 
iheless  new  members  come  in  to  supply  the  vacant  places,  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  make  our  membership  grow  to  dimensions  at 
once  significant  and  encouraging. 

We  are  stronger  and,  let  me  hope,  mare  fraternal  in  spirit,  and 
eager  for  harmonious  cooperation. 

Our  system  of  representation  gives  the  censorship  over  the 
propositions  of  membership  to  the  auxiliary  societies,  and  affords 
us  reasonable  assurance  that  the  candidates  whom  they  nominate 
and  recommend  to  us  are  ^.orthy  and  desirable  physicians  whom 
we  can  welcome  into  our  number  without  reserve  or  hesitation. 
We  should,  therefore,  deprecate  any  change  in  these  regulations 
which  is  likely  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  this  Asso- 
ciation and  these  societies. 

Our  doors  should  be  wide  open  to  all  who  are  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  us  and  disposed  to  continue  in  fraternal  comity.  I 
reiterate  the  sentiment  of  President  Younkin  :  "  We  are  not  here 
as  an  organized  tribunal  to  doom  to  an  irrevocable  fate,  nor  to 
gratify  the  wrath  of  individuals,  but  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the 
honor  of  the  profession,  which  we  should  guard  with  charity  and 
discretion." 

We  can  gain  more  by  kindness  and  justice  than  by  severity. 
*'With  charity  for  all,  with  malice  for  none,"  is  our  watchword. 
Most  matters  to  which  we  object  could  be  corrected  without  wound 
or  jar,  if,  at  the  outset,  the  offenders  were  to  be  apprised  and  ad- 
monished as  friends,  rather  than  as  adversaries.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, be  generous,  purging  out  the  old  leaven  of  bigotry,  jeal- 
ousy, and  intolerance,  and  renewed  in  brotherly  sentiment  and 
sympathy. 
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MAKE  TEES   MEETINa  WORTHY  THE  EFFORT. 

As  many  of  us  have  come  great  distances,  at  great  sacrifice,  Ietu» 
make  the  occasion  justify  the  outlay.  We  cannot  afford  to  meet 
annually  as  a  mere  luxury.  We  are  here  to  strengthen  and  build 
each  other  up.  Let  us,  therefore,  waste  no  time  in  dissension ;  be 
sparing  of  it  even  in  legislation  ;  let  the  sections  be  so  organized 
as  to  give  ample  space  to  professional  intercourse ;  unsaddle  all 
hobbies  and  give  every  one  a  fair  opportunity. 

If  those  whom  we  have  asked  to  contribute  papers,  have  done 
so^  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  topics.  We  have  a  charge  in  keep- 
ing,  vital  to  the  best  of  this  Association  and  to  the  American 
Eclectic  Practice. 

Our  principles  are  allied  to  the  perpetuity  of  freedom  in 
America.  Patriotism  cherishes  steadfastness  in  the  faith  as  ideal 
destiny. 

ENGLAND. 

Not  long  since,  I  had  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  England,  in 
which  he  says  :  ''  Were  I  to  write  a  paper  on  the  medical  status  of 
England,  I  should  be  summoned  before  the  medical  council  and 
my  diplomas  taken  from  me,  and  I  should  be  quite  ruined.  In 
matters  medical  England  is  much  worse  than  your  country. '* 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  word  that  England  has  begun  a 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  looks  to  us  for  counte- 
nance and  sympathy.  Perhaps  even  British  Medicine  may  become 
imbued  with  the  broad  liberality  of  nineteenth  century  civilization. 

The  movement  is  slow,  but  time  will  communicate  our  principles 
to  the  civilized  world.  Those  principles  are  as  fixed  as  our  conti- 
nent itself.  Even  though  we  should  prove  faithless  to  them,  other 
and  trustier  hands  will  bear  them  to  the  destiny  which  we  should 
have  attained. 

GRIEVANCES. 

I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  some 
legislation  making  it  necesssary  in  case  of  grievances  between 
members  of  this  body  belonging  in  the  same  States  to  present 
them  first  to  their  respective  State  Associations  for  adjustment. 
Then,  in  case  of  dissatisfaction,  let  them  come  before  the  National 
body  only  on  appeal.  I  think  such  a  change  would  be  more  just 
and  satisfactory.  It  would  serve  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
plaints before  us,  and  afford  mare  time  for  the  discussion  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  medicine. 
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world's  golumbiak  exposition. 

I  -would  also  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  importance 
of  giTing  every  encouragement  possible  to  the  committee  that 
ve  appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  with  a  view  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  Department  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Pharmacy,  during  the  World's  Fair.  I  am^informed  the  Managers 
ot  the  Department  of  ^'Liberal  Arts,"  which  is  to  include  Medi- 
cine, Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  have  arranged  for  ample  space,  free 
for  all,  and  have  given  assurance  that  all  schools  of  medicine  will 
haye  absolutely  equal  rights.  Now,  that  there  is  to  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  any  one,  it  behooves  us  as  a  distinct  part 
of  the  great  medical  profession  of  America  to  make  a  display  that 
will  do  credit  to  the  Eclectic  cause,  and  show  the  world  the  growth 
and  efficiency  of  her  distinctive  system  of  medicine. 

THE   BEMOBSELESS   HABVESTEB. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  death  has  taken  some  of  our  best  work- 
ers. Our  ranks  have  lost  Drs.  Conklin,  Roche,  Orinnell,  McMullin, 
Hulbert  and  Howe.  They  are  missed  and  can  be  with  us  here- 
after, only  along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory — Tnily, 

"  How  slender  is  life's  silver  cord, 
How  soon  'tibs  broken  here. 
Each  moment  brings  a  parting  word, 
And  many  a  falling  tear.*' 

Surely, 
"  Death  borders  npon  onr  birth. 
And  our  cradle  stands  in  the  grave." 

Let  US  live  then  and  practice  the  principles  we  advocate.  When 
any  one  affects  to  distrust  their  soundness,  reply,  "  these  are  ^our 
convictions;  we  have  nothing  to  take  from  them." 

*'  Acoept,  then  the  thought  that  wisdom  fades, 

"  That  knowledge  dies  of  newer  tmth, 

"  That  our  duty  nobly  done, 

"  Walks  only  with  the  steps  of  youth. 

'*  A  grander  future  floods  our  skies, 
' '  With  higher  aims  and  better  light ; 
"  Shake  then  the  duty  past, 
"And  enter  the  arena  of  debate  to  fight." 
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RECEIPTS. 

Beoeived  from  old  members $796.00 

"  "    nev  members 266.00 

"      postage  on  Vol.  XIX.  of  Transactions, 23.30 

«      balance  from  ex-Treasarer  for  last  year 36.32 

Amount  in  Secretary  Wilder*s  hands  June  Ist,  1892 41.21 


Total $1162.83 

PATHENT8. 

Paid  oat  as  follows  : 

To  Alexander  Wilder,  Secretary  N.  E.  M.  A $86.25 

25.00 

35.00 

ft 

(postage)       13.68 

To  Miss  Anton 15.00 

To  F.  W.  Baldwin,  Printer 225.00 

300.00 

150.00 

To  W.  T.  Gemmill,  Treasurer,  N.  E.  M.  A.  for  stationery,  etc.  19.09 

Total $1049.41 


II 
11 

K 


86.67 
93.72 


Balance $  113.42 


OONTnOJED   STATEMENT. 


To  Janitor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo $10.00 

To  Bailroad  Agent  of  Traffic  Association ^7.10 

To  Alexander  Wilder,  Sec.,  N.  E.  M.  A 6.00 

To  expenses,  W.  T.  Gemmill,  Treas.,  N.  E.  M.  A 51.75 

Total $94.85 


Balance  on  hand $lt$.57 

R-.  A.  aZ:      f  ^"'""''K  Committee. 


SCHEDULE    C 
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SEVENTH     MEETING. 


The  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation met  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  15,  1892  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  the  President. 

The  journal  of  the  sixth  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
as  follows : 

MiJTUAL  Aid  Society,  in  account  with  Alexander  Wilder,  Treasurer. 

1890.  RECEIPTS. 

Jone  17— Amount  in  the  Treasury $267.24 

Oct.  15— G.  H.  Day,  initiation 5.00 

Dec.  21-J.  L.  Irwin,        ••      6.00 

1891 

Maj— Interest  on  money  in  Dime  Sayings  Institation, 

Newark,  N.J 6.84 

Total $283.58 

1890  PAYMENTS. 

July  20— For  printing  circulars 1.00 

July  aO-For  printing  Constitution 3.50 

Jnly  20-Paying  biU  of  6.  B.  Munn 8.00 

Total $12.50 

Balance  on  hand $271.06 

1891  Accouirr  for  last  year. 

June  16— Amount  in  the  Treasury $271.08 

Jnneie— OoUeotionsfor  widow  of  D.  Wm.  McMullen  from 

thirty-fliz  members — ^namely,  Doctors  Piper,  A.  E. 

Park,  Yeagley,  Wohlgemuthsen  Brothers,  Wilder, 
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Dnncan,  Hawley  Sr.,  A.  Conklin,  Day,  Irwin,  Hole, 
H.  H.  Green  &  Sons,  Migrath,  Van  Sandt,  J.  A. 
Reid,  Laflin,  Jay,  Mann,  Adams,  Anton,  Hyde, 
Worth,  Stratord,  Leete,  Mnlligan,  Barber,  Hand, 
Fnrber,  Biles,  Covert,  Crawford,  $2^  less 
20  ct« 78.80 

1892 

May— Interest  in  Savings  Institution 8.23 

Total $358.11 

1891  PAYMENTS. 

Postage  on  notices $1.40 

Payment  to  Mrs.  McMnllin lOi.OO 

Total $105.40 

On  hand,  Jnne  15, 1892 $252.71 

AzjsxANDEB  WiLDKB,  TVecwurer. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  statement : 

''At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  the  President  of  this  Society  was  absent,  and  only 
twelve  members  in  attendance.  There  had  been  no  unusual  de- 
mand on  the  Treasury,  there  was  no  suitable  place  for  holding  a 
session,  and  the  Secretary  decided  to  let  it  go  oyer. 

'*  Since  that  time.  Dr.  William  McMullin  of  Kansas  died,  and  the 
Secretary  issued  notices  to  fifty-seven  members  out  of  seventy  on  the 
roll.  Of  this  number  thirty-six  [now  thirty-seven]  only  reported, 
contributed  $78.80.  He  paid  to  Mrs.  Mullin  9104,  which  was  two  dol- 
lars each  on  the  number  who  had  contributed  to  the  previous 
amount.  "  Of  the  original  one  hundred  who  gave  their  names  to 
set  the  'society  in  operation,  only  fortj^-five  kept  the  promise. 
Since  that  time  twenty-five  more  have  joined  us.  Of  tnis  total 
number  seven  are  dead ;  three  have  absolutely  refused  to  pay  as- 
sessments, and  others  fail  to  respond  to  notifications.  To  Doctors 
Collin,  Olenn,  Harding,  Phillips,  Meredith  and  Hicks  I  send  no 
more  notices. 

There  are  in  arrears  for  the  call  Doctor  Martin  [since  paid} 
Simmons,  Batchelder,  F.  H.  Williams,  L.  J.  Phelps,  Miller,  William- 
son, Boskowitz,  Whitney,  Merkel,  Durhams,  Potter,  Gauvreau, 
Ewing,  Bunn,  Campbell  and  Hill.  Several  of  these  have  probably 
only  overlooked  the  matter. 

"  There  is  now  another  call  upon  us,  that  of  Dr.  Amariah  Conklin 
of  Michigan,  whose  death  took  place  May  28, 1892. 

"  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  following  facts  :  Most 
who  have  united  with  this  Society  are  in  middle  age  or  beyond  it. 
There  is  a  falling-off  in  membership,  and  the  Secretary  has  the 
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additional  mortifioation,  not  only  of  paying  small  amounts  to  the 
beneficiaries,  but  of  being  significantly  reminded  by  some  of  them 
that  much  more  had  been  expected.  He  has  bestowed  his  own 
work  cheerfully,  expecting  nobody's  thanks  for  it,  and  he  would 
like  to  see  the  enterprise  placed  upon  a  more  hopeful  basis,  or  else 
brought  honorably  to  a  close.  If  it  can  be  made  successful  it  will 
be  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  strengthen  the  Eclectic  cause;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  its  abandonment  would  not  be  a 
good  omen.  The  Society  is  therefore  requested  to  take  the  mat* 
ter  into  consideration. 

Alexai^deb  Wilder,  Secretary. 
St,  LouiSy  June  16,  189^. 

An  extended  discussion  followed  upon  the  various  topics  sug- 
gested by  this  communication. 

Dr.  J.  R  Duncan  moved  to  amend  the  By-Laws  so  as  to  permit 
the  patrons  of  each  physician  to  become  members. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  president  put  the  question,  and  it 
was  adopted  without  dissent. 

Dr.  Duncan  also  moved  to  amend  the  By-Laws  by  reducing  the 
initiation-fee  to  one  dollar. 

No  objection  being  offered,  the  president  put  the  question,  and 
it  was  adopted,  no  one  dissenting. 

The  following  persons  then  became  members  on  payment  of  one 
dollar  each,  viz:  Dr.  K  A.  Gunn,  Dr.  H.  T.  Gunn,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dun- 
can, Mrs.  S.  B.  Munn,  Mrs.  H.  Wohlgemuth. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the  By-Laws  were  amended  to  reduce 
the  assessments  to  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President^  S.  B.  Munn,  of  Connecticut;  Vice-Preaident,  Jos.  R 
Duncan,  M.D.  of  Indiana;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Alexander  Wild- 
£B,  M.D.  of  New  Jersey. 

R  A.  Gunn  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  extending  the  sphere  and  operations  of  this 
Society  over  a  broader  field  of  action. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  adopted. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  E.  A.  Gunn  were 
appointed  such  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President 

and  Secretary. 

Alexandeb  Wildeb, 
S.  B.  MuNN,  M.D.  Secretary, 

President, 
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CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS 

Mutual  Aid   Society  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 

organized  June  1886. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  L—Name. 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Mutual  Am  Societt  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  IL— Objects, 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  maintain  a  society  for  mutual 
aid  for  the  benefit  of  families  and  patrons  of  Eclectic  physicians; 
and  for  this  purpose  to  conduct  its  business  with  the  least  expense 
possible  consistent  with  its  successful  operation,  and  to  that  end  its 
organization  shall  be  secured  and  maintained  through  its  relations 
with  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  but  it  shall  not  be 
governed  by  that  body. 

ARTICLE  IIL—Members. 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  indiTiduals 
belonging  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  and  others 
duly  recommended  from  auxiliary  medical  societies  and 
accepted  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Associa- 
tion. All  persons  becoming  members  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  into  the  treasury;  and  shall  also  upon  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber of  this  association,  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  for 
the  purpose  of  benefit  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same.  One  dollar  per  member  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  ben- 
eficiary, and  the  remainder  of  ten  cents  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
expenses.  And  upon  failure  to  make  such  payment  within  sixty 
days  from  date  of  assessment  the  member  in  default  shall  forfeit 
his  membership  and  have  no  claim  whatever  for  the  moneys  al- 
ready paid;  but  such  forfeiture  shall  not  prevent  reinstatement 
on  condition  of  paying  all  arrearages. 

ARTICLE  IV.^Offlcera, 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Medical  Examiner, 
to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  hold  office  till  successors 
are  duly  chosen.    They  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform   the 
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duties  Qsnally  attached  to  such  offices.  The  State  medical  asso- 
ciatioiiB  auxiliary  and  represented  in  the  National  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Association  are  respectively  entitled  to  choose  a  Director  of 
this  association,  and  also  an  additional  Director  when  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  received  from  such  State  association  shall  exceed 
ten.  The  said  Directors,  together  with  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion, shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board  of  Directors,  with  au- 
thority to  conduct  the  regular  business  of  this  association  and 
make  any  rules  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  govern- 
ment, not  conflicting  with  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The 
number  necessary  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  three,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  the  officers  of  this  association  as  here  named,  due 
notice  by  mail  or  otherwise  having  been  given  to  aU  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  V.—MeeHngs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  June  in  each  year,  at  the  place  where  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  shall  also  hold  its  annual  meeting,  at 
such  hour  as  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  attend- 
ance shall  designate.  The  members  in  attendance  shall  elect  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Med- 
ical Examiner;  and  shall  transact  such  other  business  as  may  be 
necessary.  Other  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  or  by  any  five  of  the  Executive  Board,  the 
time  of  the  meeting  being  stated  in  the  call,  and  in  some  place 
convenient  for  the  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VL— Amendments. 

This  Constitution  shall  not  be  amended  except  the  proposed 
amendments  shall  have  been  offered  at  a  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion preceding  the  one  at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  upon  the 
same.  The  Executive  Board  may  also  propose  amendments,  but 
a  copy  of  them  must  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  each  member  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  next  meeting  of  this  association.  A 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  members  present  shall  be  necessary  for 
he  adoption  of  any  amendment. 

BY-LAWS. 

/, — Members, 

All  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  this  society  who  are  in  good  bodily  health 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  as  herein  prescribed.    In  all  other 
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cases  the  application  for  meicbership  must  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  in  which  the 
applicant  resides,  or  to  the  Director  of  this  society  appointed  by 
such  association.  The  application  shall  state  that  the  person  is 
an  Eclectic  physician  in  reputable  practice,  under  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  in  good  bodily  health.  He  must  furnish  a  physician's 
certificate  of  examination  to  that  effect;  and  also  a  statement  of 
his  good  professional  standing  attested  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  association  as  aforesaid.  When  there  is  no 
such  association,  the  Executive  Board  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  admission,  which  shall  correspond,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  the 
requirements  here  given.  Any  fraud  or  deception  in  regard  to 
age  or  health  shall  bar  the  right  of  a  beneficiary  to  collect  dues. 

The  members  of  the  family  of  an  Eclectic  physician,  and  also 
his  patrons  may  become  members  upon  the  same  conditions. 

//.  — AppHcaiions. 

Applicants  shall  give  the  names  and  residence  of  the  beneficia- 
ries contemplated;  and  members  making  any  change  in  this  re- 
spect shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  that  fact,  and  state  the 
names  in  full  and  correct  post-office  address.  Omission  in  these 
particlars  shall  exonerate  this  society  and  its  officers,  in  case  of 
any  failure  to  make  payments. 

///. — Finance. 

All  applications  duly  authenticated  shall  entitle  the  individual 
to  membership  upon  his  payment  of  the  entrance-fee.  The  money 
so  required,  shall  be  presented  with  his  application,  and  shall  be 
set  apart  to  defray  the  necessary  expenditures  of  this  society,  and 
to  pay  the  amount  to  which  the  next  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled. 

IV. — Evidence  of  Death. 

Beneficiaries  shall  in  all  cases  furnish  the  Secretary,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  proper  evidence  of  the  death  for  which  they 
claim  the  benefit,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  undertaker  and  three 
reputable  persons  shall  constitute  such  evidence. 

V.  — A  ssessments. 

The  Secretary,  immediately  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  member,  shall  address  a  notification  to  every  member, 
announcing  the  fact  and  asking  the  assessment-fee  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents,  and  shall  also  write  to  the  editors  of  three  or  more 
Eclectic  medical  journals  asking  them  to  publish  the  death  in  their 
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next  issue.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  reception  of  the  notice  of 
death  as  aforesaid  he  shall  advise  the  President  to  authorize  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the  beneficiary,  who  shall  re- 
-ceiye  the  same  through  a  guardian  or  attorney. 

VL — Delinquents, 

The  Secretary  shall  duly  report  to  the  President  the  names  of 
members  who  are  in  default  of  payment  of  an  assessment,  and  he 
shall  admonish  the  delinquent  by  letter,  and  a  second  delinquency 
shall  constitute  a  valid  ground  for  suspension.  Any  member  so 
dropped  may,  however,  be  restored  to  membership  upon  paying 
all  arrearages  of  dues,  provided  he  be  less  than  sixty  years  of  age 
and  shall  pass  a  physician's  examination  satisfactorily. 

VIL — Expenses^  etc. 

The  Treasurer  shall  report  annually  the  financial  condition  of 
the  society.  All  expenses  legitimately  incurred  for  postage  and 
stationery,  and  the  adjustment  of  disputed  claims,  shall  be  a  law- 
ful charge  upon  the  Treasury.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation  except  the  Secretary,  who  may 
receive  such  a  sum  for  services  as  the  Executive  Board  shall  con- 
sider just  and  proper. 


KEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  a  plan  for  extending  the 
operations  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Socity  has  prepared  the  following 
-address  and  distributed  it  among  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the 
United  States : 

r 
ECLECTICS   AND   LIFE   INSUBANGE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  held  at  the  St.  James  Hotel, 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  15,  1892,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  ^f  S.  B.  Munn,  M.D.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  J.  E. 
Duncan,  M.D.,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  E.  A.  Gunn,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City,  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  extending  the  sphere  and  operations  of  this 
society  over  a  broader  field  of  action. 
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Two  days  later  the  Association  itself  adopted  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
this  17th  day  of  Jane,  1892,  do  Tigoronsly  protest  against  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tion by  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  against  the  employing  of  Eclectic  physi- 
cians to  examine  their  risks  ;  and  that  we  mutually  pledge  ourselYes  not  to  in- 
sure in  companies  that  make  such  discriminations  ;  and  furthermore,  that  every 
Eclectic  Physician  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  his  friends  and 
oquaintanoes  from  insuring  in  such  companies,  if  such  restrictions  are  not 
removed. 

Similar  resolves  have  also  been  adopted  by  auxiliary  State 
societies,  showing  that  a  feeling  against  the  proscriptive  and  ex- 
clusive methods  in  vogue  is  becoming  deeply  seated.  The  obvious 
duty  is  to  ascertain  a  remedy  that  can  be  applied. 

The  Committee  has  accordingly  endeavored  to  formulate  a  plan 
by  which  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  can  be  expanded  into  a  regular 
assessment  association.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  the  public 
will  forego  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  present  Life  Insuranoe 
Companies  or  become  participators  in  a  different  enterprise,  unlesa 
we  can  substitute  something  as  good  or  better. 

We  therefore  submit  the  accompanying  outline  of  a  plan  and 
ask  for  it  a  favorable  consideration,  and  such  suggestions  as  may 
make  it  complete  and  strengthen  our  position.  With  fifteen 
thousand  Eclectic  physicians  in  the  United  States  we  ought  to  be 
able  easily  to  form  an  organization  of  size  sufficient  to  command 
respect. 

We  propose  to  organize  an  association  upon  the  assessment  plan 
controlled  by  Eclectic  physicians,  which  shall  combine  as  far  aa 
possible  all  that  is  best  in  other  plans  of  Life  Insurance,  at  once 
paying  a  fair  remuneration  for  all  service  required  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  providing  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  consistent  with  safety.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  Association  is  to  be  formed  and  maintained 
to  support  a  principle,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  unjust  discrim- 
ination of  Life  Insurance  Companies  against  Eclectic  physicians. 

First. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  maintain  a 
society  for  mutual  aid  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  and  patienta 
of  Eclectic  physicians,  and  for  this  purpose  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness with  the  least  expense  possible  consistent  with  its  successful 
operation,  and  to  that  end  its  organization  shall  be  secured  and 
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maintained  through  its  relatione  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  pro* 
leesion.  No  Directors  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  shall 
receive  any  salary  as  such  director.  The  expenses  of  the  Society 
shall  be  paid  from  the  initiation  fees  of  new  members,  and  from 
the  annual  dues  to  be  paid  by  every  member. 

Second, — Assessments  for  payment  of  death-claims  shall  be 
graded  according  to  age  of  members,  and  limited  by  the  Experi- 
ence Table  at  current  ages,  with  an  addition  of  one-third  to  form 
the  Reserve  Fund.  They  shall  be  made  as  required  by  the  actual 
death  of  members,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  at  stated  periods,  but 
not  oftener  than  six  times  in  one  year. 

Third. — One-fourth  of  the  net  receipts  from  mortuary  calls,  or 
assessments  shall  be  set  apart  and  constitute  the  Eeserve  Fund. 
This  fund  shall  be  used  when  death-claims  are  required,  in  excess 
of  the  Experience  Table,  for  the  liquidation  of  such  claims,  and 
any  further  remainder  shall  be  duly  apportipned  and  paid  to  such 
members  as  have  remained  in  membership  and  paid  all  assess- 
ments for  ten  years.  The  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  paid 
to  such  members  in  installments,  or  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
By-Laws. 

Fourth. — The  Society  shall  be  further  authorized  to  establish 
and  accumulate  an  Emergency  Fund,  from  the  mortuary  calls,  for 
prompt  payment  of  death-claims  of  not  less  than  the  net  proceeds 
of  one  mortuary  call. 

Fifth, — ^The  charter  members  shall  consist  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  and  such  other  persons  as  can  pass  a  satisfactory 
medical  examination,  and  who  shall  pay  to  the  Home  office  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  of  which  one  dollar 
shall  be  set  apart  to  the  Emergency  Fund,  and  one  dollar  to  the 
Expense  Fund  of  the  Society. 

Sixth, — ^After  the  Society  is  incorporated  and  in  working  order, 
new  members  will  be  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  nine 
dollars,  which  shall  be  divided  and  set  apart  as  follows  :  $5.00  to 
the  Expense  Fund,  $3.00  to  the  local  Medical  Examiner,  and  $1.00  to 
the  Emergency  Fund.  If  more  than  $1,000  of  insurance  is  desired, 
six  dollars  shall  be  added  to  the  initiation  fee  for  each  thousand 
dollars  so  to  be  added,  of  which  $1.00  shall  be  set  apart  to  the 
Emergency  Fund. 

Seventh. — ^In  case  of  the  rejection  of  an  applicant  the  whole  fee 
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paid  for  initiation  shall  be  returned,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  on  the  receipt  of  the  application  at  the  Home  Office, 
shall  pay  to  the  local  Medical  Examiner  the  sum  of  $3.00. 

Eighth. — ^The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Medical 
Directqr,  and  such  other  officers  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable. 
They  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

When  one  thousand  or  more  persons  shall  have  duly  signified 
their  purpose  to  become  members  of  this  Society,  and  not  before, 
an  Association  will  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  carry  out  this  plan.  The  said  persons  shall  consti- 
tute the  "  charter  members  "  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  $2.00,  and 
they  shall  elect  a  Board  of  Directors  who  shall  exercise  the  usual 
powers  of  such  officers,  and  hold  office  as  set  forth  in  the  By-Laws. 

Ninth. — ^The  Medical  Director  may  appoint  one  or  more  compe- 
tent physicians  in  each  town  or  city  of  the  United  States  as  Medi- 
cal Examiners,  and  authorize  them  to  associate  with  them  two  or 
more  suitable  persons  to  form  a  local  advisory  Board  for  such  city 
or  town.  Such  Board  may  elect  a  chairman  and  secretary,  make 
collections  or  appoint  a  fit  person  to  collect  the  fees  and  dues 
and  when  the  business  in  such  town  or  city  shall  be  sufficient  to 
justify  such  action,  the  Board  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
local  Medical  Examiner  may  nominate  a  suitable  person  to  act  as 

agent. 

Tenth. — The  necessary  expenses  of  said  Boards  shall  be  paid 

from  the  initiation  fees  of  applicants  recommended  by  them  ;  and 
no  claim  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association  for  the  death  of  any 
member  until  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  the  city 
or  town  where  such  member  resided  shall  have  received  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  such  death  under  such  conditions  as  to  make  it  a 

just  and  lawful  obligation. 

This  plan  is  submitted  by  the  committee  with  the  hope  that  the 
Eclectic  Physicians  of  the  country  will  unite  in  this  movement, 
and  thus  demonstrate  to  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  that  have 
discriminated  against  them  that  they  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

Every  Eclectic  in  the  United  Stifttes  will  receive  this  circular, 
and  all  are  requested  to  fill  up  and  return  the  inclosed  blank  as 
soon  as  possible. 

S.  B.  MUNN, 

j.  r.  dxjnoak, 
Alex.  Wilder, 
B.  A.  GuNN, 


Committee, 


SCHEDULE    D. 

Status    of    Eclectic  Medicine. 


REPORTS    SUBMITTED    BY    COMMITTEES. 


ALABAMA. 

Personal  engagements  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  another^ 
forbid  one  for  attending  the  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis.  This 
is  greatly  to  my  disappointment  and  regret.  I  wish  my  profess- 
ional brethren  at  St.  Louis  to  know  that  my  interest  in  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  ^Association  is  .not  abated.  I  expect  that  Ala- 
bama will  be  represented  there  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Couch  of  HayneviUe^ 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  Watts  of  Holly  Pond,  and  perhaps  by  one  or  two 
more. 

The  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  Alabama  as  a  system  of  prac-^ 
tice  is  good.  The  practice  known  there  as  *'  Eeform  "  in  1835  and 
1840  gained  a  foothold  and  standing  that  have  not  been  obliterated. 
The  impression  was  such  that  to  this  day  Beformers  in  Medicine 
are  in  demand  everywhere  in  the  State.  The  Jesuitic  medical 
legislation  procured  just  after  the  late  war,  was  employed  in  the 
attempt  to  strangle  all  rivalship  and  opposition  to  Old-School 
Medicine.  So  strong,  however,  has  been  the  hold  of  the  Beform- 
ers upon  fj^e  confidence  of  the  people,  that  although  they  were- 
few  in  comparison  with  the  others,  and  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  hfe-— many  of  them  being  middle-aged  and  older,  ante  helium 
physicians — ^ihe  party  of  medical  monopoly  represented  by  the 
State  Medical  Association,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  and  by  or- 
dinance proclaim,  that  ''Eclectic  colleges  and  physicians  were  so 
near  in  accord  with  the  Begular  system  that  they  are  declared 
to  be  regular  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  regulate  practice 
in  the  State  of  Alabama." 

As  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  our  status  is  improved. 
Many  of  our  practitioners  and  members  have  been  absorbed  in  the 


: 
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Aladama  Medical  Association.  Our  numbers,  however,  have  not 
decreasd.  The  places  of  the  deserters  have  been  filled  by  young 
graduates,  and  our  future  is  very  hopeful.  The  penal  clause  in 
the  medical  law  has  been  amended;  nevertheless  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  of  Eclectic  phy- 
sicians anywhere  in  the  State. 

Eclectics  need  not  fear  to  come  to  Alabama.  The  fight  is  still 
on,  and  the  advantage  is  on  our  side.  The  Homoeopathists  are 
now  organized  in  the  state;  and  if  we  compromise  or  negotiate  in 
any  way,  we  will  dictate  the  terms.  Nothing  will  be  accepted  by 
us  short  of  equality  before   the  law,  and   that  equality  must  be 

medical  Liberty. 

Fraternally  yours, 

J.  W.  R.  WiLLlAMa 

Opelike,  Ala.,  June  IS,  1892. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of 
Arkansas  was  held  at  Hotel  Bichelieu,  Little  Bock,  June  13th,  1892. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  much  interest  was  manifest  in 
the  present  meeting  of  the  National.  A  full  delegation  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  this  meeting,  and  a  number  of  the  delegates  are 
present  The  death  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  Professor  of  Surgery  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute  was  announced.  Doctors  J.  M.  Park,  R.  L. 
Browning,  and  J.  W.  Pruitt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a.  proper  testimonial.     The  Committee  accordingly  submitted  the 

following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Y^HEBEAS,  in  the  diBpensation  of  an  All-Wise  and  Inscrutable  Providenoe,  it  has 

pleased  the  Creator  to  remove  from  us  by  death  Dr.   A.  J.  Howe,   ProfaBSor  of 

Burger;  for  many  years  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

therefor 
Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Howe,  Eclecticism  has  lost  one  of  its 

brighest  ornaments,  most  able  defenders  and  truest  of  advocates. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  husband,  citizen,  teacher,  friend 
and  physician,  he  was  a  man  in  the  truest,  best  sense  of  the  word— one  who  pos- 
sessed the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  endowed  with  dauntless  courage  to 
•defend  them,  but  was  always  open  to  conviction. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Aasocia- 
tion,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretaay  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  ABSOciation  about  to 
convene  in  Bt.  Louis,  June  15,  18i^,  to  be  presented  to  that  Association. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  PjotK,  M.  D. 

R.  L.  Bbowning,  M.  B. 
J.  W.  Prottt.  M.  D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

EclecticiBm  in  MasBachusetts  is  officially  represented  by  three 
societies  ;  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical,  the  Boston  Dis- 
trict Eclectic  Medical,  and  the  Boston  Eclectic  Giynaecological  and 
ObstetricaL  The  State  Society,*  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture March  3, 1861,  holds— generally  at "  The  Thomdike/'  Boston 
— two  meetings  yearly;  the  Annual,  the  first  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  June,  and  a  semi-annual,  the  second  Wednesday  in  January. 
These  are  always  well  attended,  and  the  second  day  of  the  annual 
is  of  especial  interest  and  profit.  Never  presenting  a  mean  ap- 
pearance, the  attractions  of  that  occasion  are  the  choicest  the  So- 
ciety affords.  Timely  articles  from  its  best  writers;  spirited  dis- 
cussions by  the  leading  members;  the  Annual  Oration  by  the  re- 
tiring President  of  the  preceding  year;  the  careful  attention,  evi- 
dent  interest,  and  pertinent  remarks  of  welcome  guests;  the  An- 
nual Dinner, — ^for  "civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks," — 
which,  once  enjoyed,  is  never  forgotten;  the  post-prandial  speech- 
es; the  renewal  of  old  friendships;  the  formation  of  new  ties; — 
these  pleasant  parts  unite  in  a  delightful  whole,  making,  in  truth, 
a  feast  for  both  mind  and  body.  The  Society's  *'best  writers"  have 
been  referred  to:  a  term  merely  relative,  for  it  has  few  poor. 
''Leading  members  "  have  likewise  been  mentioned:  an  express- 
ion misleading,  indeed,  for  here  each  esteems  the  others  better  than 
himself.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  ''welcome  guests":  these 
meetings  are  often  graced  by  the  presence  of  those  high  in  profes- 
sional, literary,  and  social  circles,  and  few  are  thought  complete 
without  representatives  from  the  neighboring  states.  Visitors 
from  the  other  State  Societies — the  Massachusetts  Medical  and 
the  Massachusetts  HomcBopathic  Medical — are  frequently  present, 
and  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  good-fellowship  is  always  manifest. 
The  Scholar  of  Eclecticism — the  erudite  Secretary  of  the  National 
— ^is  said  to  have  formerly  drawn  inspiration  from  these  gather- 
ings^—the  source,  perhaps,  of  a  portion  of  his  encyclopoedic  lore. 
The  Annnal  Fublicaiion,  containing  the  Annual  Oration,  Reports  of 
Meetings,  etc.,  is  edited  by  the  Eecording  Secretary,  and  gratui- 
tously furnished  the  members.  The  District  Society  meets  the 
second  Tuesday  night  of  each  month,  at  "  The  Thomdike,"  and  the 
Boston  Eclectic  Oynsecological  and  Obstetrical  convenes  at  the 
call  of  its  President.    Both  are  pocket  editions — not  vest-pocket. 
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however— of  the  State  Society,  its  active  workers  forming  their 
membership.  The  meetings  of  the  District  are  very  enjoyable, 
some  of  its  regular  attendants  coming  over  a  hundred  miles.  Sup- 
per over,  reading  of  essays,  reports  of  cases,  etc.  are  in  order,  and 
the  interest  never  flags.  Membership  in  these  Societies  is  held 
no  empty  honor,  for,  to  obtain  it,  all  applicants  must  have  a  legal 
diploma,  and  pass  a  creditable  examination  before  the  Board  of 
Councillors.  Office,  though  never  sought,  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
merit,  and  a  high  standard  of  professional  conduct  is  maintained. 
The  State  Society  has  nearly  a  hundred  members,  with  about  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury,  and  is  increasing  in  members, 
money,  and  influence.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Journal^  edited 
by  Bobert  A,  Reid,  M.D.,  Newton,  Mass.,  is  the  only  eclectic  jour- 
nal east  of  New  York.  It  has  an  able  corps  of  "  Collaborators," 
and  is  said  to  have  a  larger  circulation  in  New  England  than  any 
other  Medical  publication.  It  is  in  its  thirteenth  year,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  $1.00  per  annum. 

Eclecticism,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  term,  thrives  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  right  kind  of  men  will  find  good  openings 
in  abundance.  There  are  no  medical  laws,  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  rendering  ^'protection"  unnecessary.  Gk>od  men — ^men  of 
education,  skill,  and  worth — ^will  be  gladly  welcomed.  The  'latcb- 
string  is  out,"  and  we  are  always  "at  home."  Secretaries  of  other 
State  Societies  will  please  exchange  literature  with  the  writer,  who 
is  Becording  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical 
Society. 

Fbedebigk  Wallace  Abbott,  M.D. 


MISSOUBL 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Missouri  having 
convened  on  the  13th  of  June  in  St.  Louis,  has  just  completed  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  session. 

Although  there  are  in  the  State,  over  six  hundred  Eclectics,  not 
nearly  that  number  attend  our  meetings.  The  attendance,  how- 
ever, this  year  was  fair  and  many  who  had  not  heretofore  shown 
much  interest  in  the  Society,  were  present,  all  of  which  we  were 
pleased  to  note. 

The  officers  of  the   Society   are  as  follows :    A.   W.   Davidson, 
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President;  S.  V.  Stoller,  Vice-President;  E.  J.  Williamson,  Treas- 
urer; M.  M.  Hamlin,  Secretary. 

We  have  in  the  State  four  Auxiliary  Societies,  yiz  :  The  8L 
Louis  Eclectic  Medical  Society y  Southwestern  Medicd  Society  of  Mis- 
wuriy  Northwest  Missouri  Eclectic  Medical  Society ,  and  Kansas  City 
Edectic  Medical  Society.  The  St  Louis  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
holds  its  meetings  semi-monthly,  with  a  fair  attendance  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  prosperity.  Considerable  work  is  being  accom- 
plished. The  Southwestern  Medical  Society  qi  Missouri  reports 
a  number  of  about  thirty,  who  regularly  attend  its  meetings.  Har- 
mony prevails  and  prosperity  attends  the  work  of  the  Society. 
The  Northwest  Missouri  Eclectic  Medical  Society  held  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  at  Cameron,  Missouri,  on  June  7th,  1892.  While 
this  society  is  young,  a  proper  enthusiasm  seems  manifest  among 
its  members,  which  if  continued ,  means  success  in  the  work  of 
the  Society.  We  have  no  direct  report  from  the  Kansas  City  So- 
ciety, therefore  cannot  report  accurately  upon  its  success  or  at- 
tendance. 

As  to  the  condition  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  the  State  of  Missouri; 
the  greatest  freedom  prevails.  Our  men  meet  and  compete  with 
all  classes  of  the  profession,  successfully.  We  have  a  strong  rep- 
resentation on  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Albert  Merrell.  The  Board  of  Health  is  recommending  higher 
medical  education,  three  terms  at  College  with  four  year's  study 
inclnsive,  but  thus  far  have  been  somewhat  thwarted  in  their  pur- 
poses by  the  law-making  powers  of  the  State. 

The  American  Medical  College  has  just  closed  a  successful  year. 
This  institute  deservedly  stands  high  in  its  curriculum,  having 
adopted  the  four  year's  study,  with  three  courses  of  lectures,  as 
the  requirement  for  entering  as  a  candidate  for  graduation.  We 
have  a  large  and  commodious  building,  well  furnished  with  as  fine 
clinical  advantages  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  prosperity  of  Eclecticism  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  thus  far  attained;  but  as  our  science  is  one 
of  continual  advancement,  we  desire  to  be  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
battle  and  make  yet  much  greater  attainments. 

E.  Li.  Standlee, 
IW  St,  Louis  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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OREGON. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  Oregon,  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  doubtful  nature.  If  there 
was  any  genuine  seed  sown,  it  must  have  fallen  among  the  thorns 
of  Allopathy  and  been  choked  out  Possibly  it  adapted  itself  to 
its  surroundings,  and  become  a  form  that  still  exists  to-day 
in  some  regions;  namely,  *'any  thing  that  will  procure  'coon.'» 
Tou  will  find  individuals  of  this  stamp  who  profess  to  be  Eclectic 
Allopath,  Homoeopathist  or  Physiopath — anything  to  please  the 
present  company. 

Several  years  ago  the  endeavor  was  put  forth  to  organize  an 
amalgamated  Association  of  Physio-Medical  practitioners,  Hom- 
odopathists  and  Eclectics  of  Oregon.  They  could  not^  however, 
hit  upon  any  formula  that  could  make  a  permanent  compound. 
So  it  continued  as  before — ''  Everybody  for  himself  and  the  Devil 
for  everybody." 

When  we  came  into  this  State  in  July,  1890  we  began  a  search 
for  Eclectic  physicians.  In  due  time  our  effort  was  rewarded  by 
letters  coming  from  such  as  Dr.  J.  W.  Wyatt  of  Lyons,  Dr.  S.  C. 
Browne,  Dr.  E.  O.  Loggan  of  Philomath  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Davis  of 
Salem.  We  came  promptly  together,  organized,  and  became  in- 
corporated  as  "  The  Oregon  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association " 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State,  September  14,  1890.  Our  officers 
were  as  follows  :  President.  W.  S.  Mott,  M.D.;  Vice-President, 
S.  A.  Davis,  M.D.;  Recording  Secretary,  S.  C.  Browne,  M.D.;  Cor 
responding  Secretary,  R  O.  Loggan,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Wyatt, 
M.D.  We  extend  an  invitation  to  reputable  physicians  of  every 
school,  who  was  willing  to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  creed  in  medicine 
and  labor  for  truth  regardless  of  its  source,  to  come  and  unite  with 
us.  We  received  letters  from  twenty-six,  and  sent  to  each  of  them 
our  blank  form  of  application  for  membership,  which  is  as  follows : 

APPLICATION 

TO  TBS  BOASD  OF  CKMBOBB,  lOB  MBMBinWHTP  IN  YEE 

OBEQOK    STATE     EGLEGTIC     MEDIGAL     AS80GIATI0K. 

Kame  of  applicant Age 

Number  of  years  in  actual  practice At  what  college 

did  you  graduate? In  what  j'ear  ? 

No.  of  courses  attended? In  what  years? 
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No.  of  weeks  in  each  eonxBe? Are  yon,  or  haye  yon  been 

a  member  of  any  Medical  Aflsodation  ? Do  yon  adTcrdse  to  onxe? 

Haa  your  diploma  been  endorsed  by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Sx* 

aminen? 


Name 

P.  0 Co., State. 


Out  of  the  twenty-six,  eleven  came  up  to  our  requirements  for 
membership.  There  are  other  Eclectics  in  the  State  who  are  eli- 
gible, but  have  not  seen  fit  to  sXlj  themselves  to  us.  We  have 
several  good  workers  in  our  number,  brilliant  yet  modest. 

There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  physicians  in  Oregon  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Eclectics.  Of  these,  thirty-five  are  graduates.  Many 
of  them,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  non-graduates  employ 
questionable  modes  of  advertising  and  are  so  quackish  in  their 
methods  as  to  be  ineligible  to  membership  in  any  reputable  medi- 
cal society.  These  have  formed  an  organization  by  themselves 
called  '*the  Liberal  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Oregon." 
Their  only  requirement  for  membership  is  to  pay  the  fee  of  mem- 
bership and  sign  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

We  have  also  a  medical  law.  It  is  not  the  worst  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States;  but  to  say  the  least,  it  is  very  defective  and 
unfair. 

The  bill  became  a  law  in  February  1889,  Governor  Pennoyer 
refusing  to  sign  it.  "  The  bill  should  really  be  vetoed."  said  he, 
''I  do  not  believe  in  the  clause  of  the  bill  which  gives  three  Exam- 
iners power  to  take  a  physician's  diploma  from  him  for  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  when  there  is  no  provision  which  says  what  such 
conduct  shall  consist  of.  However,  I  shall  try  to  obviate  any  dif- 
ficulty by  appointing  as  Examiners  men  known  to  be  cool-headed 
and  conservative." 

The  men  thus  appointed  were  Dr.  James  Dickson,  Dr.  James  M. 
F.  Browne  and  Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  all  of  Portland. 

The  committee  on  Legislation  of  our  State  Association  was  in- 
stituted at  our  third  annual  meeting  to  adopt  suitable  resolutions 
on  the  subject,  and  to  petition  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session, 
tiiis  coming  winter,  to  make  necessary  changes  in  the  law.  One 
which  we  ask  is  to  provide  for  equal  representation  of  the  schools 
of  medicine  upon  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

So  far,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
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extends,  our  school  has  not  been  discriminated  against.  No  well- 
informed  Eclectic  need  fear  the  examinations  of  the  present  Board; 
yet  we  can  not  tell  what  a  new  Board,  exdusiyelj  Allopathic,  may 
do.  We  have  no  sufficient  safeguard,  and  we  ought  not  to  rest 
content  with  kind  words  and  bland  treatment  till  the  time  comes^ 
for  the  velyet  of  the  tiger's  paws  retracts  and  the  claws  are  extended. 
Our  State  Association  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  While  our 
number  is  small,  we  are  not  without  influence.  We  command  the 
respect  of  the  better  class  of  thinking  people,  wherever  we  are 
known.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  education,  when  Eclec- 
ticism will  be  at  a  premium  in  the  medical  market  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  barrier  now  consists  in  the  weaklings  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  are  afraid  to  contend  for  their  rights,  and  who  will  not 
join  the  State  Society  for  fear  of  incurring  tiie  displeasure  of  Old- 
School  neighbors. 

W.    S.   MOTT. 

J^IO  CommeroUil  St.,  Salem,  Oregon,  Sept,  15,  1892. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Pennsylyania  reports  a  rea- 
sonable increase  in  membership  during  the  past  year. 

The  State  Association  and  Auxiliary  Societies  hare  held  their 
usual  meetings  during  that  period. 

The  obnoxious  law  enacted  by  our  State  Legislature  in  1881 
pertaining  to  examinations  and  registration  of  persons  desiring  to 
oommence  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  State  which  was  intend- 
ed to  act  as  a  procurer  for  Allopathic  colleges  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  thwarted  by  the  fair  and  liberal  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

The  management  of  this  College  agree  to  examine  graduates 
firom  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati;  Bennett  Medi- 
cal College,  Chicago;  Greorgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Atlanta; 
and  the  American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis. 

All  who  have  graduated  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1892  will  be  examined 
at  any  time ;  but  those  graduating  after  that  date  will  not  be  ex- 
amined unless  they  hold  a  diploma  from  a  college  that  requires  a 
three  years'  course  of  lectures  for  graduation. 

The  diplomas  of  all  such  that  present  proper  recommendations 
as  to  character  and  standing  and  pass  a  fair  average  examination 
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such  as  they  require  of  their  own  graduates  will  be  endorsed. 
Examinations  are  written  and  consist  of  five  questions  in  each 
branch.  The  examination  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
will  be  general  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  not  Homoeo- 
pathic 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  above-named  colleges  have  re- 
ceived endorsement  upon  their  diplomas  upon  these  conditions, 
and  they  characterize  the  examination  as  being  conducted  fairly 
and  without  prejudice  to  any  one. 

J.  B.  BoBLAin),  M.D. 

WISCONSIN. 

We  enjoy  comparative  freedom  from  adverse  legislation.  We 
only  have  to  fight  medical  bills  once  in  two  years  and  each  year 
we  have  an  easier  time  to  defeat  class-legislation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Society  was  held  in  Madison, 
June  1st  and  2nd  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Waukesha  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1898. 

OFFIOEBS-ELEOT  : 

Prmdent,        ...  -         W.  H.  Judd,  M.D.  of  Janesville 

Vice-PresiderU,    -        -  -        -        J.  F.  Bailey,  M.D.  of  Baraboo 

Secretary,        .        -        .  .            0.  E.  Phillips,  M.D.  of  Wilton 

Gor.  Secretary,    -        -  H.  N.  Sogers,  M.  D.  of  Chippewa  Falls 

About  a  score  were  in  attendance  and  those  who  were  there  en- 
joyed a  profitable  meeting. 

Eclecticism  is  strong  with  the  people,  and,  it  may  be,  our  Eclec- 
tic doctors  are  resting  upon  their  laurels.  They  seem  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  the  State  Eclectic  Association.  As  it  is, 
about  a  score  do  the  work  of  the  many  and  the  few  officials  carry 
the  burden;  the  many  seem  to  be  willing  that  the  few  should  do 
the  work  and  carry  the  honors. 

But  it  has  been  a  wet  season  and  the  ardor  of  many,  perhaps, 
dampened;  bad  roads,  bridges  gone,  sick  ones  at  home  to  see  after 
or  coUections  slow.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  400  delinquent 
Bubscribers  to  the  Inter-state  Annual  live  in  Wisconsin — ^too  in- 
digent to  raise  $2.35  to  pay  up  their  subscription.  Those  who 
make  Buch  poor  work  of  ''doctoring"  would  better  try  some  other 
calling. 
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We  cannot  speak  as  well  of  our  State  Society  as  we  could  four 
or  CTen  three  years  ago.  Some  of  our  best  men  have  removed 
from  the  State,  some  have  become  senile  and  others  gone  hence. 
We  have  enough  Eclectics  in  the  State  to  make  a  strong  society, 
some  three  hundred,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  on  our  list  of 
membership.  Many  have  had  the  honors  of  the  society  and  its 
certificate  to  hang  on  their  office-walls,  and  then  say  by  their  ac- 
tions: '*  let  the  organization  go  the  demnition  bow-wows."  They 
never  attend  and  allow  their  dues  to  lapse  until  they  become  ex- 
members. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  the  whole  truth  but  I  do  not  mince  matters 

for  friendship's  or  relation's  sake. 

Geo.  Covert,  M.D. 


National    Eclectic    Medical  Association. 


PARXn. 


MEETINGS   OF  THE  SECTIONS, 

PAPEBS  PBESENTED. 


Resolved,  That  this  Aasooiatioii  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  and 
sanctioning  to  their  full  extent  the  several  doctrines  and  sentiments  advanced  in 
the  papers  presented  and  published  by  its  'direction. — Eeaolution  adopted 
June  15iK  1S75, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  each  Section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  a  list  of  all  papers  in  the  possession  of  such  Section,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Section  thereon,  and  shall  deUver  to  him  all  such  manu- 
script  at  the  close  of  the  Session. — Resolution  adopted  June  17(hy  1881, 


SECTION  A. — ^Matebia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 

Medicine.        Benjamin    L.    Yeaglet,    M.  D.,     Chairman; 

Henby    L.    Hxndebson,    M.   D.,    Vice- Chairman ; 

Albert  Merrkt.t.,  M.  D.,   Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  16th,  1892. 

The  Section  being  duly  announced  by  the  President^  the  Chair 
was  taken  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Yeagley,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  William  H.  Halbert,  of  Tennessee,  was  appointed  in 
his  place. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  papers  which  had  been 
oontribated. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R  A.  Ounn : 

Resclvedf  That  the  papers,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  present,  be  read  by 
title  only,  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association. 

After  a  brief  session,  the  Section  directed  the  Chairman  to 
report  the  proceedings  to  the  Association,  and  then  adjourned. 

W.  H.  Halbert,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
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DIRECT  ACTION  OF  REMEDIES. 
By  Benj.  L.  Yeagley,  M.  D.,  Johnetown,  Pa. 

The  trend  of  the  medical  profession  to-day  is  toward  something 
new  in  every  department  of  medical  science.  The  practitioner  an- 
nounces through  the  press  the  recent  discovery  of  what  he  avers 
is  a  new  and  direct  remedy  for  the  cure  of  certain  pathological 
conditions,  and  the  surgeon  supplements  the  statement  with  the 
latest  results  of  the  scalpel,  which  are  alike  revolutionary  and 
startling. 

In  therapeutics  the  logical  sequence  of  this  tendency  is  to  push 
old  and  reliable  remedies  to  the  rear,  and  to  supstitute  in  lieu 
thereof  agents  whose  medicinal  action  have  not  yet  been  conclu- 
sively proven,  often  ascribing  to  them  principles  and  properties 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Many  of  our  authorB  of  materia 
medica  write  neither  from  personal  experience  nor  observation,  and 
are  withal  most  unreliable  compilers;  while/iumerous  writers  upon 
the  same  subject  for  journal  publication  presume  in  their  haste 
to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  contribute  more  confusion  than 
practical  good. 

The  belief  obtains  with  many  practitioners  that  all  the  light  and 
wisdom  of  the  ages  are  concentrated  in  the  medical  literature  of 
the  present  day,  and  that  the  highest  attainments  consist  in  asso- 
ciating with  this  book-knowledge  something  savoring  of  the  mys- 
terious, through  that  superstitious  reverence  which  enables  them 
to  put  their  faith  in  whatever  claims  to  be  of  scientific  origin. 
Though  it  be  an  agent  elaborated  from  the  by-products  of  coal  tar, 
yet  if  it  is  manufactured  under  letters-patent  in  Germany,  and 
commended  by  a  subsidized  medical  press,  it  is  accepted  as  a  di- 
rect remedy  for  all  diseased  conditions,  regardless  of  indications. 
This  unwarranted  zeal  to  prescribe  widely  advertised,  though  un- 
proven  remedies,  is  frequently  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patient,  or  he  may  attest  the  result  of  the  experiment 
with  his  life,  while  the  mortality  list  classes  the  disease  under  that 
omnibus  name  for  all  ills — ''heart  failure."  With  this  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  indirect  action  of  a  multitude  of  medicinal 
agents,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  direct  action  of 
any,  they  are  burdened  with  more  theories  than  they  can  wield, 
and  as  practical  physicians  they  are  rendered  as  powerless  as 
David  would  have  been  clad,  in  the  armor  of  Saul. 
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Neither  should  the  profession  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  the 
fathers,  nor  should  the  impression  prevail  that  so  much  has  already 
been  attained  in  the  field  of  discoyery  that  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing to  be  hewn  from  the  future  that  is  of  value.  The  great  desid- 
eratum is  a  chain  of  facts  linked  together,  bom  of  the  experience 
of  obserration  at  the  bedside,  and  which  have  stood  the  crucial 
test  of  time  in  practice.  To  this  number  can  intelligently  be  added 
only  those  agents  whose  direct  action  have  been  conclusively 
proven,  either  by  personal  tests  or  by  reliable  co-workers. 

The  term  '^ remedies"  properly  implies  those  agents  which  pos- 
sess a  recognized  influence  in  preventing,  relieving,  or  removing 
morbid  conditions.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  their  use  in- 
ternally, the  great  importance  of  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
viscera  is  too  frequently  overlooked.  At  such  times  you  are  handi- 
capped until  the  alimentary  tract  will  properly  absorb  such  rem- 
edies as  may  be  introduced  into  it.  The  careful  consideration  of 
the  condition  and  functions  of  the  digestive  tract  is  a  rock-laid 
foundation  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilled  physiologist, 
while  it  is  but  a  sandy  support  to  the  routine  practitioner,  who  is 
but  little  else  than  a  traveling  dispensary. 

Some  organs  of  the  body  are  present  in  pairs  or  in  duplicate,  as 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  two  lungs,  two  kidneys,  but  only 
one  stomach,  one  intestinal  canal,  which  is  additional  reason  for 
preserving  the  function  of  each  in  its  perfect  integrity. 

In  disease,  or  in  that  curable  something  at  which  you  are  aim- 
ing, there  is  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  a  functional  impedi- 
ment to  the  entrance  of  either  medicine  or  nutriment  into  the  me- 
dium of  assimilation.  A  medicine  that  will  remove  this  morbid 
condition,  that  will  correct  an  excessive,  a  defective,  or  a  perverted 
function,  and  provide  a  proper  absorbing  intestinal  surface,  is 
your  first  and  best  remedy.  How  the  direct  action  of  a  remedy 
may  be  best  obtained  is  dependent  upon  conditions  present,  but 
your  manner  of  procedure  should  be  rational;  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  patient's  tongue,  when  quiet,  tells  more  truths  to  the  ob- 
serving physician  than  when  it  is  in  motion.  But  always  in  your 
medication  give  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  animal  economy  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  healing  and  the  repairing.  Medicine  should 
never  interfere  with  or  take  the  place  of  the  supply  of  the  material 
of  life. 
If,  when  first  called  to  see  a  patient,  there  is  found  a  heavily- 
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coated,  dirty  tongue,  and  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  vomiting,  then  with  large  draughts  of  warm 
water  wash  out  this  irritable  organ  as  jou  would  cleanse  a  dirty 
vessel,  and  free  it  from  all  foul  ingesta;  thereby  modifying  its  ab- 
normal irritability,  after  which  any  additional  remedy  indicated 
may  be  administered  with  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  be  re- 
tained, and  that  its  action  will  be  direct.  It  is  useless  to  trj  to 
enter  the  circulation  through  a  closed  door. 

In  some  erysipelatous  patients,  or  those  with  a  low  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  skin,  you  find  a  quickened  pulse  and  a  yellow, 
pasty  tongue.  The  regulation  remedies  may  be  aconite,  iron,  or 
cinchona;  yet  in  this  case  they  have  no  effect,  and  your  patient 
continues  to  advance  toWard  death;  your  remedies  are  not  assim- 
ilated. By  the  use  of  a  mild  purgative,  that  would  clear  away  the 
saburral  epithelium,  within  the  alimentary  tract,  and  permit  the 
absorption  of  medicinal  agents,  the  stake-boat  is  passed  and  your 
patient  heads  toward  recovery.  The  direct  action  of  your  remedy 
has  been  obtained  by  the  removal  of  a  substance  which  prevented 
it  from  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  circulation. 

You  have  a  case  of  anemia  and,  as  a  rule,  you  think  of  iron  as 
a  remedy.  You  think  of  it  for  the  reason  that  you  believe  the 
salts  of  iron  possess  a  direct  action  by  increasing  the  hematin  of  the 
blood,  or  that  the  presence  of  the  iron  molecule  increases  the  oxy- 
gen-carrying capacity  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  that  form 
this  improved  oxygenating  process  the  anemic  condition  would  be 
cured.  But  the  salts  of  iron  are  not  a  direct  remedy  in  anemia; 
nor  do  they  always  have  a  direct  action  when  the  blood-disks  are 
deficient  from  faulty  assimilation. 

Chemistry  demonstrates  that  all  forms  of  the  inorganic  salts  of 
iron,  except  the  small  proportion  converted  into  chlorides  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  are  never  absorbed,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
entero-hepatic  circulation;  and  that  our  food  contains  iron  only 
in  organic  combination;  and  also  that  all  the  iron  fotind  within  the 
blood,  lymph,  and  deeper  tissues  of  the  animal  economy  is  of  ne- 
cessity introduced  through  organic  vegetable  compounds,  con«- 
tained  in  the  food,  or  through  the  hemoglobin  taken  in  the  animal 
proteids,  which  animal  substance  had  previously  derived  its  or- 
ganic iron  compounds  from  vegetable  diet. 

In  the  anemic  patient  you  find,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  dis- 
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torbance  of  the  secreting  fuBction  of  the  alimentary  tract,  that  an 
unhealthy  mucus  is  being  thrown  out  by  its  lining  membrane, 
while  defectiye  production  of  gastric  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the 
gastric  juice  as  a  whole,  depriyes  the  digestive  tract  of  its  most 
essential  preventiye  of  putrefaction.  In  this  fermentation  which 
ensues,  alkaline  sulphides  are  formed,  and  are  increased  in  amount 
by  improper  food,  imperfectly  digested,  while  defectiye  secretion 
of  bile,  as  eyidenced  by  the  sallow  appearance  of  the  patient,  is 
another  potent  factor  in  the  deyelopment  of  these  putrefactiye 
sulphides. 

Now  what  follows?  These  sulphide  compounds  have  no  affinity 
whatever  for  the  salts  of  iron  which  you  have  been  giving  as  a 
remedy;  but  they  have  a  strong  affinity  for  iron  chloride  and  for 
the  iron  contained  in  the  organic  compounds  introduced  with  the 
food-stuffs,  and  will  rapidly  abstract  the  iron  from  its  loose  com- 
bination in  the  organic  molecule,  and  quickly  transform  it  into  an 
inorganic,  or  non-absorbable  salt  of  iron,  which,  like  the  remedy 
you  have  been  using  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  absorbed  or  taken 
up  in  that  form  int6  the  circulation.  The  product  of  this  putre- 
factive fermentation  acts  as  a  closed  door  in  preventing  organically 
compounded  iron  from  entering  the  circulation,  and  the  patient  is 
thereby  robbed  of  nourishment.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  material 
of  which  the  body  is  built. 

There  is  no  direct  action  obtained  from  the  salts  of  iron  in  a 
case  of  anemia,  but  if  sufficient  of  the  iron  chloride  be  present  it 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  of  these  sulphide  compounds,  ren- 
dering  it  inert  before  it  disturbs  the  iron  contained  in  the  organic 
food-stufb,  leaving  that  essential  ingredient  to  pass  on  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  circulating  blood.  This  means  improved  diges- 
tion, and  if  this  supply  of  organically  compounded  iron  is  contin- 
ued the  normal  standard  is  reached  and  the  anemia  is  cured.  A 
gentle  excitant  to  the  alimentary  tract,  and  to  the  region  presided 
over  by  the  portal  circulation,  which  during  this  time  is  doing  lit- 
tle else  than  forming  mucus  and  obstructing  absorption,  is  claimed 
as  a  direct  remedy  and  as  a  renewer  of  life.  It  does  not  sound 
strictly  orthodox,  in  these  days  of  aesthetic  medicines,  to  class 
emetics  and  purgatives  as  tonics  or  restoratives;  but  any  remedy 
which  removes  a  clog,  which  opens  a  door  into  the  medium  of  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation,  even  though  indirectly,  is  a  restora- 
tive— as  is  the  lancet  in  draining  the  pus-pocket. 
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It  is  not  always  the  constructiTe  agents  alone  that  jou  should 
seek  to  put  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  tract;  but  at  times 
it  is  those  which  assist  in  breaking  down  worn  out  particles  and 
fitting  them  for  excretion,  whose  primary  action  is  destruction, 
in  order  that  construction  may  follow.  But  the  whims  and  cap- 
rices of  a  patient,  or  the  prospective  fee,  sometimes  swerves  the 
judgment  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  his  practice,  in  se- 
lecting a  pleasant,  though  inert  remedy.  But  do  not  infer  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  evacuator  is  to  be  endorsed,  or  that  an  artificial 
diarrhoea  is  the  remedy  in  all  cases.    Far  from  it 

In  pneumonia  and  low  forms  of  fever  a  purged  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  most  injurious.  The  effect  of  prefacing  an  attack 
of  enteric  fever  with  a  drastic  cathartic  is  most  vicious.  When 
this  condition  is  present  those  remedies  which  increase  the  amount 
of  solid  and  diminish  the  liquid  intestinal  evacuations,  and  pro- 
mote the  taking  up  of  nutriment  through  the  absorbents,  do 
good;  those  acting  contrary  do  harm. 

If  an  excess  of  serum  is  being  poured  through  the  intestinal 
wall,  producing  fermentation,  tympanites  and  diarrhoea,  it  is  a  most 
potent  devitalizer;  the  patient's  power  to  live  is  being  rapidly  les- 
sened. What  is  most  needed  for  your  patient  is  nourishment  to 
support  him,  but  it  cannot  be  assimilated.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth 
may  shield  those  irritated  mucous  surfaces,  ^alternated  with  sulphur 
or  its  compounds  to  arrest  this  fermentation,  thereby  controlling 
excessive  evacuations  while  you  support  your  patient  as  you  would 
an  infant,  each  having  a  weak  hold  on  life. 

Inability  of  the  stomach  to  take  food  only  in  small  quantities,  re- 
quires that  nourishment  be  taken  frequently.  If  food  nauseates  with 
acid  eructations,  then  milk,  guarded  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime 
water  to  prevent  coagulation  in  the  stomach,  may  be  digested  by 
the  intestinal  secretions  after  it  has  passed  the  pylorus. 

The  atmospheric  air  taken  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  food 
and  drink  contributes  to  the  producing  of  a  collection  of  gases  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  is  increased  in  proportion  as  diges- 
tion is  defective.  Gases,  as  well  as  liquids,  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  secreting  glands.  In  health  they  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
intestinal  tract;  but  in  the  sick  the  gas  normal  to  digestion  may 
not  be  taken  up,  and  distention  disturbs  the  patient  by  its  contin- 
ued presence.  This  acts  as  a  preventive  to  the  absorption  of  med- 
icine, as  well  as  of  nourishment  to  repair  the  waste.     In  such  cases 
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food  should^as  far  as  possible  be  assisted  by  artificial  peptones  and 
guarded  by  anti-ferments. 

From  healthy  digestion  to  putrefactiye  fermentation  you  en- 
counter a  diversity  of  products  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  influ- 
ence of  many  remedies  is  changed  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect 
action,  or  may  even  be  rendered  inert  by  them.  They  constitute 
potent  factors  in  the  successful  treatment  of  diseased  conditions, 
and  demand  careful  consideration,  whether  you  treat  symptoms, 
conditions,  or  causes.       

DIRECT  MEDIO  A  TION. 
By  Herbert  T.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Direct  Medication  as  a  term,  comprehends  the  administration  of 
remedies  for  their  immediate  and  positive  restorative  effects  upon 
conditions  of  disease  through  direct  action  on  parts  involved.  It 
is  peculiarly  Eclectic,  because  it  bears  out  the  distinctive  principle 
of  this  school,  as  embodied  in  the  motto  of  its  leading  Association 
'-'^^ires  Vitales  StuHnete." 

It  is  termed  Direct  Medication  in  contra-distinction  to  older 
methods  of  practice,  which  ignore,  to  a  great  extent,  physiological 
guidance,  and  seek  to  set  up  an  artificial  dogma  or  rule,  by  which 
the  teachings  of  nature  are  superseded.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  Old  School;  and  Hahnemann,  while  doing 
much  to  encourage  the  physiological  study  of  drugs  by  promul- 
gating new  ideas,  ignored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  most  valuable 
principle  of  his  new  methods.  The  prescribing  of  medicines  on 
''general  principles"  has  become  obsolete  with  our  practitioners. 
There  must  be  a  direct  object  for  the  administration  of  each  drug 
in  order  that  the  analytical  requirements  of  the  newer  philosophy 
may  be  satisfied. 

The  correct  plan  of  study,  in  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  Direct 
Medication,  demands  early  and  close  attention  to  the  teachings  of 
physiology  and  pathology.  We  should  recollect  that  the  proper 
influence  of  a  curative  drug  is  in  the  line  of  encouragement  of 
vital  function.  We  do  not  prescribe  a  remedy  because  it  directly 
opposes  the  disease-element  in  a  part  or  body,  but  because  it  acts 
on  the  element  of  health  that  may  remain,  -and  encourages  such  a 
renewal  of  the  life  of  the  part,  that  the  part  or  body  becomes 
restored.  Thus  we  find  that  the  "disease,"  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  has  departed — not  because  it  has  been  driven  out,  as  an 
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entity,  but  because  a  condition  of  disease  cannot  exist  in<a  body 
or  part  after  health  has  been  restored.  The  correct  study  of 
Direct  Medication  then  demands  careful  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  physiology,  and  that  drug-impression  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized whether  in  the  line  of  experimentation  or  therapeutic 
application.  In  future  time,  the  best  investigators  of  therapeutics 
and  the  best  prescribers,  will  be  those  who  possess  the  best 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

In  the  empirical  or  tentative  study  of  drug-application  with 
large  doses,  only  the  crudest  results  were  obtained.  The  relation 
between  the  disturbance  of  the  large  dose  and  the  dynamical  or 
curative  effect  of  the  minute  dose  of  the  same  agent  on  account  of 
its  affinity  for  normal  elements,  were  not  recognized.  This  failure 
to  observe  such  relationship  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  shaking 
loose  from  the  old  theories  that  had  clung  to  the  profession  for 
centuries.  Every  new  theory  in  medicine  must  construct  a  new 
theory  of  disease;  and  therapeutic  effect  must  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  quelled  or  subdued  the  morbid  condition. 
Even  now,  this  has  become  so  much  of  a  custom  that  we  un- 
consciously speak  of ''subduing^  the  disease.  To  conform  with 
old  ideas  a  dose  of  medicine  must  be  sufficiently  massive  to 
disturb  the  organization  perceptibly,  in  order  to  convince  patient 
and  doctor  that  it  possessed  any  virtue;  and,  if  a  cure  did  not 
follow,  the  orthodox  idea  was  that  the  dose  ought  to  be  made 
larger  rather  than  smaller.  Such  an  idea  as  that  of  dynamical 
drug-action  would  have  been  considered  an  absurdity. 

And  about  drug-action :  "The  dual  action  of  drugs"  is  hardly 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  Has  the  contagium  of 
scarlatina  a  dual  action,  or  has  it  more  than  the  one  effect? 
Certainly  the  effects  seem  very  unJike  in  different  cases,  some 
being  very  severe,  while  others  are  so  mild  as  to  cause  little 
inconvenience  ;  and  yet  in  all  cases  the  specific  tendency  of  the 
poison  to  gravitate  to  the  skin  and  throat  is  manifest,  There  is 
only  a  difference  in  the  power  of  the  contagium,  or  a  difference 
in  the  susceptibility  of  patients.  Is  not  the  apparent  double 
action  of  certain  drugs  simply  different  degrees  of  one  action? 
Force  may  be  made  fearfully  destructive  or  may  be  made 
conservative  of  the  best  of  physical  conditions;  this  depends  on 
its  manner  of  application.  The  telling  blows  of  the  trained 
athlete  or  pugilist  vigorously  applied  to  the  body  may  result  in 
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eontusions  and  even  stractural  disease  of  vital  organs,  while  the 
proper  application  of  "pounding"  made  by  the  skilled  Masseur 
will  invigorate  all  the  bodily  functions  and  prove  a  most  accept- 
able and  positive  means  to  promote  health. 

Let  us  throw  off  the  idea,  if  any  of  it  remain,  that  certain  drugs 
are  objectionable  because  our  forefathers  rejected  them,  seeing 
that  they  produced  ill  effects  in  large  doses,  and  accept  the 
proposition  that  appropriate  dosage  and  adaption  may  permit  us 
to  employ  the  most  toxic  agents  with  success.  It  is  not  the 
instrument)  so  much  as  the  hand  that  wields  it,  that  inflicts  the 
injury,  or  which,  properly  wielded,  performs  the  acceptable 
work. 

The  Homceopathists  have  imagined  that,  in  the  proving  of 
drugs,  they  possess  the  key  to  therapeutics.  But  when  we  strip 
that  plan  of  all  its  aids,  in  the  line  of  suggestions  afforded  by 
previous  knowledge,  gained  tentatively  or  accidentally,  we  will 
find  that  the  actual  resources  of  this  system  are  very  limited. 
It  is  one  thing  to  make  an  assertion,  and  another  thing  to  prove 
it  But  it  is  possible  to  warp  the  testimony  in  a  case  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prove  almost  any  theory,  unless  the  matter  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  Many  of  the  provings  of  remedies  as  made  by 
Homoeopathists  are  tinctured  with  what  previous  experience  has 
suggested;  and  a  crucial  test  will  prove  that  many  of  them  are 
false,  because  they  occurred  incidentally  during  the  process,  not 
depending  upon  drug-influence  at  all.  And  many  of  the  provings 
have  been  made  to  correspond  wifch  a  previously-elected  theory. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  few  illustrations :  Phytolacca,  for  instance, 
fails  completely  to  demonstrate  one  of  its  most  positive  affinities, 
and  to  suggest  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  indispensable 
therapeutic  uses,  when  administered  to  the  healthy,  namely : 
its  influence  on  the  mammary  gland.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
its  afibuty  for  the  testicle.  And  yet  in  mammitis  we  have  no  other 
remedy  that  so  positively  controls  the  condition.  Here  physio- 
logical and  therapeutic  effect  are  apparently  at  variance,  or  else 
the  influence  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  made  manifest 
upon  the  healthy  part.  Upon  the  strength  of  Homoeopathic 
provings  Phytolacca  has  been  extolled  for  the  cure  of  diphtheria, 
when  the  fact  is,  that  in  this  affection,  it  is  worthless.  Doubtless, 
the  proving  of  this  remedy  suggested  an  affinity  for  the  pharyn- 
geal and  buccal  mucous  membrane^  and  a  knowledge  of  this 
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affinity  enables  us  to  apply  it  successfully  in  pharyngitis, 
follicular  tonsilitis,  and  apthous  inflammation  of  the  buccal 
cavity. 

Take  aloes  for  further  illustration :  This  remedy,  in  large 
doses,  disturbs  the  circulation  of  the  rectum  pronouncedly,  soon 
producing  sufficient  congestion  to  amount  to  venous  hemorrhoids, 
thus  manifesting  a  marked  affinity  for  the  organ.  Bu^  does  it 
prove  curative  of  a  similar  condition?  Not  by  any  means.  A  few 
superannuated  HomcBopaths  continue  to  prescribe  attenuations  of 
the  drug  for  piles,  being  captivated  by  the  doctrine  of  similars. 
Ourious  to  know  the  facts,  I  have  prescribed  it  myself  repeatedly, 
but  have  never  succeeded  in  ameliorating  a  single  case  of  hemor- 
rhoids with  it,  though  following,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  most 
approved  Homoeopathic  methods. 

Colocynth  will  produce  so  much  irritation  of  the  rectum  as  to 
develop  hemorrhoids,  as  I  knew  from  the  history  of  two  cases  of 
the  kind  I  have  cured,  thus  caused,  but  minute  doses  of  the  agent 
fail  to  cure  piles,  though  colocynth  is  valuable  in  some  cases  of 
dysentery — a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  disturbed  by  large 
doses.  Collinsonia  and  Hamamelis  are  among  our  most  positive 
remedies  for  the  therapeutical  relief  of  hemorrhoids,  and  yet  I 
have  to  leam  of  the  first  case  ever  brought  on  by  large  doses  of 
either  of  these  drugs. 

What  is  the  corollary  to  this  ?  Simply  the  following :  Provings 
demonstrate  certain  selective  properties  of  certain  drugs;  not  all 
selective  properties  of  any  drug,  necessarily,  nor  the  most  im- 
portant properties  in  a  therapeutic  sense,  necessarily.  When  we 
have  determined  thus,  all  the  properties  possible,  we  should  leam 
tentatively  to  adapt  the  remedy  to  clinical  uses.  Then  we  might 
add  a  few  points  that  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  these  methods,, 
that  have  been  discovered  accidentally;  for  we  should  not,  as 
Eclectics,  be  above  the  appropriation  of  knowledge  from  any 
source  whatever. 

But  would  provings  ever  have  developed  the  valuable  uses  of 
our  antiseptic  Echinacea?  Would  the  Homceopaths  have  ever 
developed  the  antiseptic  properties  of  Baptisia  in  this  way? 
Not  by  any  means.  Their  use  of  the  remedy  in  this  respect  is 
wholly  empirical.  We  must  investigate  such  remedies  tentatively, 
taking  for  our  guide  such  pointers  as  accidental  discovery  may 
have    afforded.      Dr.   Myers  does  not  inform  us  how    he  first 
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became  cognizant  of  the  yirtnes  of  Echinacea.  Perhaps  it  all 
resulted  from  his  own  curiosity  in  the  start)  which  prompted  him 
to  try  it  on  his  patients,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  deriyed  a 
hint  from  the  Indians,  or  from  some  of  his  rural  {patients,  which 
first  led  him  to  experiment  with  it.  I  accidentally  observed  its 
yaluble  influence  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  after  receiving  Dr.  Myers' 
knowledge  of  it  for  a  pointer.  Dr.  Tuchler,  upon  the  same 
foundation  developed  its  pain-relieving  qualities  in  Cancer.  (See 
Medical  Tbibune,  March,  1892.)  Certain  drugs  act  upon  the  cir-* 
culating  fluids  and  develop  no,  tissue-afElnities;  and  with  such, 
provings  amount  to  little.    These  must  be  studied  tentatively. 

In  studying  therapeutics  we  must,  in  order  to  systematize  our 
knowledge,  follow  physiological  lines.  If  **  science  is  knowledge 
systematized,"  this  must  be  the  course  pursued  to  develop  a 
scientific  system  of  therapeutics. 

In  the  process  of  investigation  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been 
too  much  of  a  mistaken  idea  abroad,  that  some  rule  should  be  • 
adopted  by  which  the  virtues  of  a  remedy  are  to  be  canvassed. 
One  class  of  physicians  has  proposed  to  rely  upon  provings 
exclusively,  in  the  process  of  drug-study;  those  of  another,  scout 
tins  idea  as  whimsical  and  impracticable,  and  assert  that  the  only 
intelligent  and  reliable  plan  lies  in  the  tentative  process;  others, 
perhaps,  object  to  all  plans  of  modem  investigation  as  frivolous 
and  useless,  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 
condemn  innovations  as  useless  expedients,  unless  accidental 
discovery  unfolds  better  methods,  or  they  are  forced  to  abandon 
old  plans  on  account  of  the  progress  instituted  by  their  more 
progressive  competitors. 

Eclectics  should  be  Eclectica  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others. 
There  is  always  information  as  regards  the  direction  of  action  of 
a  new  remedy  to  be  gained  by  testing  it  on  the  healthy — or  on  the 
human  organism;  for  a  remedy  acting  always  in  the  same 
direction  impresses  the  sick  in  the  same  manner  as  the  well, 
though  more  pronouncedly,  probably,  on  account  of  increased 
susceptibility.  But  we  may  learn  many  additional  facts,  usually 
by  medical  experience  with  the  same  drug,  after  all  that  provings 
have  revealed. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  mental  element  in  the  process  of 
proving  which  tends  to  deceive  the  subject  and  exaggerate  all  the 
symptoms  produced.    A  condition  of  expectancy  may  be  catered 
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to,  and  many  misleading  symptoms  thus  incorporated  in  a  list  of 
proyings  whioh  serre  no  good  purpose,  but  act  as  useless  lumber 
to  obstruct  a  clear  conception  of  the  actual  merits  of  the  agent 
This  is  not  asserted  to  condemn  the  practice  of  proving,  but  to 
caution  those  inclined  to  swallow  the  ancient  dogma  of  Hahne- 
mann without  proTiso. 

Many  of  the  Homodopathists  realize  this,  and  are  inclined  to 
criticise  the  past  methods  of  their  school  seyerely.  The  editor  of 
the  HomoBopathic  News  thus  descants  upon  this  subject : 

*'  We  have  drifted  away  from  the  practice  of  giving  a  pellet  of  the  two  hund- 
redth or  higher,  and  waiting  thirty  or  sixty  days  for  its  coratiye  effects;  from  the 
prescribing  of  a  high  dilation  by  smelling  the  dry  pellets ;  those  same  pellets 
^grafted'  by  shaking  a  thousand  pure  pellets  with  one  medicated  by  the  ten- 
ihoasandth. 

'*  We  have  drifted  away  from  a  belief  in  provings  made  by  taking  a  dose  of  the 
one-thousandth,  thirtieth,  or  third  even,  and  then  recording  all  the  the  symptoms 
felt  by  the  prover,  natural  symptoms,  colds,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  for  the  next  sixty 
days ! ! 

"  We  have  drifted  away  from  the  carrying  a  pocket  repertory  to  the  bedside 
of  the  patient,  and  recording  the  symptoms  in  columns,  and  a  weary  search  in 
said  repertory  until  a  mechaTiical  similimum  was  found.  We  have  drifted  away 
from  the  days  when  our  pseudo-surgery  was  a  disgraceful  farce,  when  we 
expected  silica  to  open  a  felon,  or  hepar  sulphur  to  lance  an  abscess. 

'*We  have  drifted  away  from  the  narration  of  miraculous  cures  with  the 
highest  attenuations,  which  were  not  cures  at  all,  but  a  spontaneous  finale  of 
self-limited  disease.  We  haye  drifted  away  from  the  days  when  our  praotitionerB 
would  sit  by  the  bed-side  of  a  woman  dying  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  hunting  in 
a  respertory  for  the  '  indicated  remedy,'  while  the  yital  fluid  was  ebbing  away, 
without  recourse  to  the  tampon  or  ergot. 

''We  haye  drifted  to  the  region  of  rational  homoeopathy,  wh«re  symptoms 
mean  something,  and  are  not  mere  pegs  to  hang  our  practice  on ;  where  we  dis- 
tinguish intercostal  from  pleuritic  pain,  and  a  cardiac  neurosiB  from  a  structural 
lesion,  where  we  are  beginning  to  study  the  action  of  our  drugs  in  some  other 
method  than  by  the  rule  of  thumb." 

In  short,  modern  Homoeopathists  are  becoming  very  Eclectic 
in  their  methods,  all  of  which  is  no  discredit  to  them. 

As  to  the  '' tentative  "  method  of  drug-study,  we  may  often  make 
avail  of  it  with  profit,  though  its  fruits  are  too  meagre  to  justify 
adherence  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  direct  plans.  This  was 
the  method  advocated  by  the  late  Professor  Howe  who,  apparently, 
wished  to  exclude  other  plans;  but  when  we  stop  to  analyze  care- 
fully his  additions,  during  an  active  life  as  an  investigator  and 
instructor,  to  the  Materia  Medica,  we  must  admit  that  they  do  not 
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do  the  proposition  credit.  The  chief  objectionable  point  in  all 
his  contributions  to  our  literature,  is  the  dearth  of  reliable  thera- 
peuties.  A  drug  must  be  powerful— -capable  of  producing  active 
affects  in  large  doses — ^to  receive  recognition  at  his  hands. 
Arsenic  was  a  favorite  remedy.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  using  Bap- 
tisia  as  an  antiseptic,  or  silica  in  attentuations,  though  he  recog- 
nized the  merit  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  the  second  decimal. 
Though  a  strenous  objector  he  would  liave  been  a  specific  medi-* 
cationist  in  spite  of  himself  in  twenty  years  more.  His  work  on 
Surgery,  a  most  commendable  volume,  so  far  as  the  elucidation  of 
surgical  procedures  is  concerned,  is  remarkable,  as  an  Eclectic 
text-book,  for  the  paucity  of  its  therapeutics.  And  so  we  may 
assert  of  all  his  productions. 

Bat  while  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  tentative  method 
ef  therapeutic  investigation,  nothing  can  be  said  against  it,  when 
it  will  yield  any  fruit,  and  the  Eclectic  Materia  Medica  will, 
doubtless,  welcome  to  its  coming  additions  all  the  useful  knowledge 
that  may  thus  be  gained. 

Eclectics  have  always  been  noted  for  their  remarkable  adapt- 
ability to  the  appropriation  of  accidental  or  stray  bits  of  thera- 
peutic knowledge.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  no  preconceived  theory  to  bias  them — no  master  to 
tmcklingly  follow.  And  they  have  not  been  so  puffed  up  with 
their  own  conceit  that  they  could  not  accept  wisdom  from  the 
humblest  sources.  Much  of  our  Materia  Medica  has  been  built  up 
by  such  accumulation.  A  practitioner  observes  some  marked 
effect  in  an  unexpected  direction  from  a  drug  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed for  a  different  purpose,  and  makes  a  pra'ctical  application 
of  the  hint  when  the  next  favorable  opportunity  offers.  Or,  he 
may  be  prompted  to  investigate  the  uses  of  an  unknown  agent 
from  some  hint  that  may  come  from  a  rural  patron.  Many  of  our 
uses  of  indigenous  drugs  have  come  to  us  from  the  aborigines, 
through  the  early  settlers,  and  such  authors  as  Bafinesque,  who 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  indigenous  Materia  Medica  of  this  country. 
AU  active  Eclectics  read  the  literature  of  all  schools  of  medicine — 
in  short,  are  anxious  to  investigate  every  avenue  that  offers  any 
chance  of  adding  to  their  success. 

In  considering  the  future  possibilities  of  Direct  Medication,  we 
must  take  into  account — ^if  the  idea  of  perfection  ever  being 
attained  occur — some  of  the  vulnerable  points  in  the  organism  to 
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be  encountered.  A  perfect  machine  like  the  human  body,  per- 
forming BO  many  delicate  offices,  must  necessarily  be  Tery 
intricate,  and  must  contain  some  parts  of  construction  inherently 
weak  Take  the  lungs  for  example :  Here  we  have  a  large 
Tascular  supply  from  two  .different  sotirces,  spread  upon  a  delicate 
framework  which  offers  little  muscular  support  to  feeble  yascular 
walls,  which  must  be  very  subject  to  congestions  and  dilatations, 
and  liable  to  yield  to  slight  causes  of  obstruction  on  this  account; 
and  when  we  add  to  the  fact  of  this  anatomical  weakness  this,  that 
in  these  tissues  some  of  the  most  active  chemico- vital  processes  of 
the  body  occur— constantly  going  on — ^there  must  be  good  reason 
for  the  deposition  here  of  elements,  the  gravity  of  which  would 
tend  to  their  deposit  about  the  eddy  of  any  stream  not  powerful, 
in  spite  of  the  best  effects  of  drugs.  Take  into  consideration  the 
accessibility  of  the  pulmonary  Cavities  to  accidental  ingress  of 
floating  particles  in  addition  to  the  vascular  disadvantage,  and  we 
have  here  a  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  human  economy  to  contend 
with.  What  wonder  that  tuberculosis,  pigmentation  and  conges- 
tion are  found  with  marked  frequency,  or  that  they  seem  to  defy 
the  effects  of  drugs. 

Take,  again,  the  capillary  distribution  to  the  Uver :  Here  there 
is  a  better  support  afforded  to  the  vessels,  but  the  vis  a  tergo 
from  the  cceliac  axis  and  mesenteric  vessels  is  lost  behind  an 
already  distributed  set  of  capillaries  and  the  circulation  here 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  recuperative  action  retarded  more 
or  less  through  such  cause,  and  the  influence  of  drugs  devoted  to 
this  part  more  or  less  hampered.  With  such  and  other  vulnerable 
points  it  becomes*  a  question  whether  the  best  selected  drugs  will 
ever  be  found  to  possess  energy  enough  to  weigh  against  a  pre* 
ponderance  of  vantage  ground  apparently  possessed  by  patholog- 
ical states  in  such  localities. 

Advancing  knowledge  of  physiology  is  demonstrating  the  loca- 
tion of  special  vaso-motor  centers,  and  this  differentiation  enable 
us  to  account,  upon  a  scientific  basis,  for  the  specific  action  of 
some  of  our  therapeutic  agents,  while  it  opens  a  wide  field  for 
investigation  and  progress  in  this  line.  We  now  divide  remedies 
which  influence  the  circulation  in  some  parts  into  at  least  two 
classes :  (1)  Those  which  influence  the  entire  or  general  circu- 
lation, and  (2)  those  which  influence  exclusively  certain  specialized 
vascular  areas,  without  manifesting  an  effect  upon  the  circulation 
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at  large.  The  latter  class  mitigate  inflammatory  states  of  certain 
parts,  throngh  their  seleotiye  influence,  control  local  hyperemia, 
and  strengthen  debilitated  capillaries,  without  reference  to  other 
parts.  We  thus  have  learned  to  adapt  our  means  to  the  controling 
of  the  first  stages  of  what  under  the  old  treatment  becomes  a 
chronic  inflammation,  and  thus  avoid  many  cases  that  might  prove 
troublesome  and  unamenable  to  treatment  when  confirmed. 

The  prelude  to  nearly  all  organic  affections — ^those  which  in- 
volve appreciable  change  of  tissue— is  a  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  part.  The  first  active  changes  occur  here,  and 
when  this  disturbance  is  allowed  to  continue  long,  all  the  tissues 
supplied  by  the  affected  capillaries  finaUy  suffer.  Evidently, 
then,  the  rational  idea  would  be :  to  adapt  our  means  early  in 
almost  all  diseases,  to  the  regulation  of  the  blood  supply  to  a 
part — ^to  the  preserving  of  normal  vascular  function.  Thus 
hyperemia, and  subsequent  degenerative  changes  are  prevented, 
and  many  acute  attacks  cut  short,  without  the  sequelae  otherwise 
hable  to  result. 

Thus  we  reach  the  pharynx  and  mammary  gland  with  Phyto- 
lacca, the  larynx  with  aconite  and  spongia,  the  liver  with  Cheli- 
donium,  the  stomach  with  Polymnia  perhaps,  the  spleen  with 
Polymnia,  Cenaothus  and  Qrindelia  squarrosa,  the  small  intestine 
with  Ipecac,  the  colon  with  mercurius  corrosivus,  the  rectum  with 
CoUinsonia,  the  testicle  with  Pulsatilla  and  Phytolacca,  the  eye 
with  BhuB  toxicodendron  and  Euphrasia,  the  ear  with  Pulsatilla, 
etc.  But  these  are  only  isolated  facts,  suggestive  of  what  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  accojiplish  in  time,  when  this  idea  has  been  more 
fully  developed. 

Then  we  may  divide  our  agents  into  functional  and  structural 
remedies.  Ergot  and  Hydrastis  cause  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  but  possess  no  apparent  effect  upon 
their  nutrition.  Calcium  fluoride  contracts  dilated  blood-vessels 
through  its  influence  upon  the  plastic  power  or  formative  force 
of  the  walls,  the  vessels  regaining  tonicity  by  reason  of  a  better 
building  of  tissue.  Here  we  have  the  Ergot  and  Hydrastis 
adapted  to  cases  requiring  prompt  action,  while  the  calcium 
fluoride  is  what  we  want  for  degenerative  changes  resulting  from 
senility  and  other  causes  predisposing  to  depravity  of  tissue  in 
chronic  disease.  Phytolacca  exerts  a  controlling  influence  in 
acute  inflammatory  action  in  the  pharynx,  but  it  amounts  to 
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nothing  as  a  remedy,  when  the  inter-Tascular  Btructures  are  in-* 
▼olyed,  as  in  chronic  inflammation  here.  In  such  cases  we  expect 
more  from  a  structure  remedy  like  penthorum. 

Inhere  has  grown  up  here,  as  the  result  of  continued  vascular 
excitement,  a  faulty  state  of  the  reparative  force — plastic  power — 
in  the  part;  it  has  lost  its  power  of  properly  appropriating  nutri- 
tive pabulum  and  shaping  it  into  nc^rmal  tissue.  A  remedy  which 
acts  principally  on  the  circulation  will  not  do  in  this  case,  and 
Phytolacca  will  faiL  Here  we  find  that  penthorum — ^not  a  vascular 
agent — will  have  a  better  effect.  And  thus  we  find  some  remedies 
adapted  to  vascular  disturbances  of  a  part,  and  others,  useless  in 
acute  conditions,  adapted  to  improving  the. reconstructive  power 
in  the  same  part. 

Thus  we  should  go  on  differentiating  our  remedies,  making 
them  selective  of  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  adapting  them  to 
every  function.  And  this  we  can  do  in  time,  if  we  follow  physio- 
logical lines.  Knowing  the  conditions  of  health  and  those  of 
disease,  we  can  conduct  our  therapeutic  investigations  on  a 
rational  basis,  and  do  not  need  to  create  a  hypothetical  case  to 
found  a  rational  system  of  therapeutics,  nor  adopt  the  blind  law 
that  some  theorist  has  promulgated  in  centuries  past.  Instead  of 
this  we  can  live  and  grow  with  the  age  we  live  in;  and  as  our 
guide,  physiology,  advances,  we  can  carry  our  therapeutics  with 
the  advance.  We  can  thus  represent  the  van-guard  of  medical 
science.  We  have  no  old  dogmas  to  throw  down,  for  we  have 
never  had  any,  and  we  need  only  to  shake  ourselves  of  old 
prejudices,  as  the  light  of  knowledge  advances,  to  remain  always 
in  the  van  of  medical  progress. 


THE    MATERIA    MEDIC  A: 

HOW  SHALL  IT  BB  STUDIED? 

By  A.  B.  WooDWAKD,  M.  D.  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

How  shall  we  study  the  Materia  Medica?  This  is  a  question 
which  every  physician  should  ponder  before  beginning  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Our  knowledge  of  this  department  is  either 
experimental  or  borrowed — ^indeed,  too  much  of  it  has  been 
borrowed.  In  this  way,  accordingly,  we  may  for  a  lifetime 
prescribe  and  administer  medicines,  without  taking  cognizance  of 
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thdr  distinctive  effects  and  so  becoming  certain  in  regard  to 
their  remedial  properties  and  action  upon  disease.  Thus  we  leapi 
no  important  fact  experimentally,  and  can  form  no  deliberate 
judgment  intelligently.  Often,  in  fact,  when  the  calling  of 
medicine  is  prosecuted  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  even  known  by 
the  appearance,  taste,  or  peculiar  smell,  whether  the  article- 
administered  is  in  proper  condition,  reliable  or  otherwise.  Then, 
besides,  when  we  write  the  prescription,  how  do  we  know  whether 
the  patients  are  served  with  a  trustworthy  article?  How  neces-^ 
sary  the  surer  course  in  this  matter,  both  for  our  patients,  and  for 
our  own  reputation. 

The  better  way  for  the  study  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  to  begin 
with  a  physician  familiar  with  field  and  forest,  who  is  able  to 
conduct  the  students  to  the  spots  where  the  medicinal  plants 
grow,  and  so  to  enable  him  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
appearance,  botanic  history,  taste,  and  finally,  smell.  I  dwell 
particularly  upon  the  last-named  peculiarities,  as  essential  when 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  state  what  plant  or  article  it  may 
be,  or  to  decide  in  relation  to  its  genuineness.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  know,  simple  as  the  matter  may  seem,  the  right  time  for 
gathering,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  for  use.  Then,  likewise, 
the  patient  should  learn  at  the  patients'  bedside  the  curative  action 
of  his  medicines,  and  should  also  be  carefully  instructed  in  regard 
to  their  tonic  qualities. 

I  am  by  no  means  partial  to  the  many  remedies  employed,  other 
than  those  which  grow  out  of  the  earth.  Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the 
current  fashion  of  "going  it  blind,"  because  of  having  been 
endowed  with  a  license  to  practice  medicine — I  meaji,  of  using 
remedies  of  which  we  have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  only 
second-hand  information.  We  ought  never  to  administer  a 
medicine  recently  introduced,  merely  because  it  has  the  special 
recommendation  of  a  Doctor  So-and-so.  He  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
physician  with  little  or  no  practice,  who  lends  his  name  to  help 
bring  the  new  remedy  into  notice.  Perhaps,  after  he  had 
prescribed  it,  he  never  took  pains  to  learn  what  effect  was  pro- 
duced, but  administered  the  same  article  to  some  other  patient, 
who  had  a  different  form  of  complaint.  If  this  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  life,  the  physician  is  shielded  by  his  diploma,  and 
perhaps  a  license  from  a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

If,  however,  the  patient  recovers,  even  though  it  be  because 
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the  Tital  energy  was  sufficient  to  rally  successfully  against  both 
the  disease  and  the  medicine,  the  *'new  remedy*'  receives  all  the 
credit.  We  all  know,  besides,  how  in  these  days  of  excessiye 
advertising,  every  casual  and  even  confidential  utterance  of  a 
physician  is  seized  upon,  distorted,  and  then  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  influence  to  force  these  articles 
into  the  armamentarium. 

When  investigating  new  remedies,  we  should  indeed  "make 
haste  slowly."  Every  remedy  should  be  tested  thoroughly. 
Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patient  for 
which  it  is  administered,  and  the  effects  produced.  It  should 
then  be  several  times  repeated  and  the  results  compared.  A  single 
trial  or  "proving"  will  by  no  means  be  enough.  Nor  can  we, 
simply  because  we  know  the  chemical  elements  and  properties  of 
a  remedy,  judge  intelligently  of  its  action  and  uses.  Under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  it  might  be  strictly 
diaphoretic,  and  in  other  cAses  prove  to  be  diuretic,  or  productive 
of  some  other  effect.  In  the  medical  category,  as  in  the  living 
world,  one  tried  and  true  friend  is  worth  an  army  of  uncertain 
ones. 

When  we  d\ily  consider  the  headlong  rate  at  which  new 
remedies  are  coming  into  use,  the  unsatisfactory  tests  which  have 
been  made  of  them,  and  their  unreliability  in  very  many  ca^es, 
we  can  foresee  the  time  coming  to  "  call  a  halt."  Already  the 
new-remedy  craze  has  resulted  in  untold  mischief,  wherever 
doctors  and  pharmaceutic  establishments  have  had  opportunity  to 
crowd  their  wares  into  market.  Much  of  the  suffering  now 
endured  by  the  sick  is  from  impaired  vital  force  and  various  dis- 
orders created  by  these  drugs.  Pharmacists  are  enriched,  and 
some  of  them  are  millionaires,  with  the  help  of  prescription- 
doctors,  at  the  expense  of  credulous  patients,  who  know  no  better. 

In  the  study  of  Materia  Medica,  the  first  thing  to  learn  is  which 
ones  of  the  ten  thousand  be-praised  remedies  are  to  any  reason- 
able degree  certainties.  When  treating  a  critical  case  we  have  no 
time  to  spend  in  experimenting,  or  to  send  to  a  distant  drug- 
store to  fill  a  prescription.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  employ 
medicines  uncertain  in  their  effect.  Indeed,  if  the  efforts  which 
are  concocted  every  summer  to  procure  medical  legislation  for  the 
"  dear  people,"  should  be  laid  out  in  the  direction  of  requiring 
physicians  to  carry  the  medicines  which  they  prescribe  and  likewise 
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to  understand  the  certain  resiilts  that  follow  the  use  of  such 
medicines,  the  people  whom  the  pretense  is  made  of  protecting* 
would  be  better  served  in  their  medical  treatment  We  should  be 
BO  familiar  with  the  action  of  eyery  remedy  that  we  employ,  and 
80  sure  in  respect  to  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  directly 
beneficial  and  curatiye,  that  when  we  chance  to  be  interrogated  in 
the  matter,  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  confidently,  describing 
what  effects  we  propose  to  obtain,  the  full  action  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  the  reason  for  accepting  this  and  that  medicine. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  there  are  many  artful  tricks  played 
off  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  medical  advisers. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  medicinal  preparations,  which  are* 
when  administered  as  indicated,  certain  and  reliable.  The  '^fiuid 
extracts,"  so  called,  but  few  of  them  can  be  included  in  this 
category.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  process  of  making 
them,  and  who  observes  closely  the  effects  of  medicine  upon  the 
system,  will  not  be  astonished  at  their  imcertainty  as  curatives. 
The  first  question  in  businessrcircles  at  the  present  time  relates  to 
the  profits  obtainable.  The  point  therefore  relates  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  fluid  extracts,  so  that  they  may  be  cheap  and  lucrative, 
and  not  whether  that  which  is  manufactured  at  a  nominal  price 
wiU  be  of  benefit  to  the  sick. 

My  own  experience  in  the  use  of  medicines  leads  me  to  prefer 
to  obtain  vegetable  remedies  in  their  natural  state,  and  prepare 
ihem  for  myself.  This,  however,  is  not  often  possible.  The  proper 
method  for  the  manufacturer  is  to  separate,  as  far  as  practicable* 
all  the  proximate  and  remedial  principles  from  the  extraneous 
material,  and  to  exhibit  them  anew,  as  in  the  form  of  tinctures  or 
powders.  The  isolated  principle  or  resinoid  should  not  be 
administered  alone,  but  in  company  with  some  other  substance. 
A  thorough  trituration  with  sugar  of  milk  is  a  suitable  method. 
Uany  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  retain  but  one  or  two  of  the 
basic  medicinal  principles  of  the  plant.  For  example,  the 
resin  of  Podophyllum  is  not  proper  to  administer,  unless  it 
is  combined  with  other  constituents  of  the  plant,  to  modify  its 
action. 

The  various  preparations  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  whether  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  tincture,  have  repeatedly  disappointed  me, 
when  employing  them  for  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes, 
especially  of  the  pleura.     The  only  exception,  the  reliable  prepa- 
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ration  which  we  should  always  have  with  us  as  worthy  to  be; 
depended  upon,  is  made  by  B.  Keith  &  Co. 

Many  good  remedies  are  abused  by  being  improperly  adminis- 
tered. For  example:  Aconite  ought  neyer  to  be  employed  for 
its  sedative  influence  upon  the  head.  Its  proper  use  is  to  remoye 
obstructions  in  the  circulation,  and  to  produce  diaphoresis.  Here 
its  effects  are  positive.  It  should  be  administered  in  small  doses, 
often  repeated;  never  exceeding  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  in 
two-thirds  of  a  common  gobletful  of  water,  of  which  a  teaspoonful 
should  be  given  every  half  hour  or  hour,  until  the  purpose  is 
effected.  Frequently,  when  diaphoretic  action  is  desired,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  the  hot  bath  in  addition.  When,  however, 
the  pores  of  the  skin  are  not  readily  influenced,  the  action  of  the 
medicine  will  turn  in  another  direction,  and  be  diuretic. 

Aconite,  in  large  doses,  operates  toxically  by  paralyzing  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  other  structures.  In  smaller 
quantity  as  prescribed,  it  removes  obstructions  in  the  capillary 
vessels — the  arterioles  and  venules.  Thus  it  is  diaphoretic,  and  a 
superior  remedy  accordingly,  for  the  relieving  of  inflammation* 
But  its  sedative  influence  upon  the  heart  is  detrimental  under  any 
circumstances. 

In  the  use  of  Yeratrum  the  same  is  true.  In  the  proper  form 
and  dosage  it  will  relieve;  but  in  sedative  doses  it  is  is  very  certain 
to  cripple  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  even  to  endanger  life. 

Phyllo-Cactus  likewise  is  embraced  within  the  same  category. 
I  consider  it,  as  a  medicine,  superior  to  all  the  other  species  of 
the  Cactus  family.  The  tincture,  when  administered  and  operated 
in  small  doses,  is  direct  and  positive  as  a  tonic  to  the  heart  and 
nervous  system.  Large  doses,  however,  will  aggravate  and  even 
produce  the  very  conditions  which  it  is  proposed  to  cure. 

Another  valuable  remedy,  old  and  tried,  yet  almost  forgotten, 
is  the  Iris  versicolor.  It  is  capable,  I  believe,  of  curing  and 
preventing  sciatica.  I  have  never  found  a  remedy  so  positive  and 
certain  in  removing  and  correcting  of  morbid  conditions  of  the 
liver.  It  will  reach  all  old  lesions  of  the  liver  that  it  is  possible 
for  medicine  to  benefit.  It  may  also  be  enumerated  among  the 
remedies  for  the  prevailing  epidemic  "  grippe,"  rheumatism,  etc 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  proper  in  o\ir  study  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  to  give  renewed  attention  to  our  older  remedies. 
The  hundreds  of  articles  more  recently  concocted  and  thrust 
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upon  the  notice  of  physicians,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
tried  a  second  time,  have  the  effect  naturally,  to  disgust  medical 
men  with  all  "new  remedies,"  so  called.  It  does  seem  as  though 
the  manufacturing  che'lnists  were  spending  their  time  and  energies 
in  looking  up  what  was  new  and  novel,  regardless  of  any  real 
merit  or  advantage  except  to  their  own  pockets.  Valuable  lives 
may  thus  be  sacrificed;  although,  to  be  sure,  fatalities  of  this 
eharacter  are  seldom  truthfully  reported. 

What  is  most  needed  now  for  a  proper  knowing  of  remedies  is 
that  a  new  work  on  Materia  Medica  shall  be  written,  from  which 
all  uncertain  medicines,  and  those  whose  claims  rest  upon 
imreliable  recommendations,  shall  be  left  out. 


NOVEL  REMEDIES  USED  BY  EO  LEG  TIGS. 
By  John  A.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Gainesville,  Texas. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  Eclecticism  being  to  choose  the  best 
wherever  found,  regardless  of  the  source  from  which  it  has  ema- 
nated, so  that  it  be  curative  in  disease,  and  to  prove  all  things,  hold- 
ing fast  to  that  which  is  good,  let  us  cast  a  brief  retrospect  over 
the  novel  remedies  employed  by  other  Schools  of  Medicine  before 
considering  our  own.  Allopathy  constitutes  a  fruitful  field,  dis- 
tmguished  by  many  remedies  of  an  unusual  character.  Thus  we 
find  lizards,  the  blood  of  a  deer,  powdered  mummies,  earth-worm  oil, 
potato-bugs,  dried  toads,  scorpions,  May-bugs,  ants,  fox-lungs  and 
liyer  of  wolves  mentioned  as  official  as  late  as  1858,  in  their 
Materia  Medicas  coupled  with  bloodletting,  blistering,  purgation, 
mercuriaUzation  and  other  devitalizing  agencies — some  of  these 
rare  drugs  being  used  even  at  the  present  day  in  Europe  and  this 
ooimtry.  Being  nothing  if  not  scientific,  we  find  more  recently 
bacteriological  theories  occupying  much  of  their  attention.  Ber- 
geon  introduced  quite  a  novelty  in  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
enemata  for  the  cure  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Co-incident  therewith,  Listerism,  with  all  its  paraphernalia  for 
the  extermination  of  zymes  and  phytes,  contains  a  moiety  of 
tmth  no  doubt;  but  few  surgeons  employ  the  elaborate  processes 
as  formulated  by  Lister  at  the  present  day.  Pasteur  of  France 
used  inoculations  of  attenuated  hydrophobic  virus  from  the  brain- 
sabstance  of  animals  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  rabies;  Brown- 
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Sequard  but  recently  astounded  the  dvilized  world  with  an  dxxir 
vitoR  or  Yeritable  Fountain  of  Youth  consisting  of  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  solution  of  testicular  juices  for  the  cure  of  certain 
neuroses  and  the  retardation  of  molecular  changes  in  nerve-cells 
of  senile  origin.  We  had  but  fairly  recovered  from  the  latter 
when  Bobert  Eoch  like  a  meteor  swept  across  the  medical  horizon 
with  a  sterilized  culture  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  hypodermically 
employed  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions. Mesmerism  has  been  resuscitated  under  the  garb  of  Hyp- 
notism with  its  offspring  Mental  Suggestion.  Analgesics,  antisep- 
tics and  antipyretics  innumerable,  of  the  coal-tar  group,  have  com- 
manded much  attention  and  painstaking  experiment  to  demon- 
strate their  positive  field  of  action  on  the  human  economy.  Last 
but  not  least,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  glycerine  solution  ex- 
tracted from  the  gray  matter  of  a  sheep's  brain  is  claimed  to  pro- 
duce good  results  in  paralytic  affections  of  the  depressive  type, 
neurasthenia,  chlorosis,  locomotor  ataxia  of  neurasthenic  and 
syphilitic  organ,  impotence,  etc. 

Homoeopathy  has  her  quota  of  unusual  remedies.  A  recent  au- 
thor of  the  school  gives  a  resume  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis treated  with  the  attenuations  of  its  own  virus.  This  new 
trend  of  the  law  of  Similia  may  be  extended  to  other  diseases,  thus 
opening  up  a  wide  field  of  research.  Lachesis,  the  poisons  of  the 
lance-headed  serpent  and  crotalus  are  remedies  of  curative  value 
in  many  diseases.  Tincture  of  Blatta  orientalis  or  common  roach 
is  a  remedy  said  to  be  possessed  of  virtue  in  Asthma  and  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  very  foundation  of  Eclecticism,  as  it  were,  was  a  re- 
volt or  reaction  against  the  innumerable  crudities  which  were  per- 
petuated from  the  Middle  and  Dark  Ages  by  the  Allopathic  or  self- 
styled  regviara,  who,  though  surrounded  by  manifold  opportunities 
and  developing  pathological  science  to  a  great  extent,  made  little 
progress  in  the  therapeutic  application  of  remedies  to  disease. 

Eclectic  Medicine  being  also  distinctively  of  American  origin 
has  been  very  fruitful  in  therapeutic  resources,  developing  proba- 
bly more  so  than  any  other  the  indigenous  Materia  Medica  of 
North  America  and  profiting  by  the  errors  of  the  past.  Although  the 
remedies  of  the  Fathers  were  in  many  instances  crude  and  unpal- 
atable, yet  their  treatment  was  an  improvement  on  the  prevailing 
practice  of  that  day,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  trend  towards 
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more  pleasant  medication.  The  large  nauseous  doses  of  infusions^ 
decoctions  and  compound  syrups,  denominated  heU-broths  by  a 
prominent  champion  of  the  cause,  are  replaced  by  concentrated 
tinctures  so  that  a  small  pocket-case  will  carry  sufficient  medicine 
for  quite  a  large  practice.  Small  doses  of  pleasant  medicines  for 
direct  effect  have  replaced  the  emetics  and  emeto-cathartics  form- 
erly so  much  in  vogue,  for  in  this  enlightened  age  we  neither  ex- 
pect to  puke  or  purge  ourseWes  out  of  practice.  Not  having  at 
command  the  earlier  writings  of  Eclectics  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  can  do  this  subject  the  justice  which  it  demands.  Though  Ec- 
lectics, being  conservative  as  well  as  selective,  have  garnered  from 
all  sources,  we  do  not  find  later  Eclecticism  characterized  by  many 
novelties  in  the  medical  line,  comprehending  as  the  subject  does 
remedies  of  an  unusual  type  as  well  as  those  of  recent  origin. 
Seemingly  they  have  not  been  fascinated  by  the  bacteriological 
theories  of  disease  nor  do  we  find  the  new  Synthetic  Remedies  com- 
manding a  large  share  of  their  attention.  As  recently  as  last  year 
the  Gomus  Cervinus  ustuSy  or  calcined  deer's  horn,  is  recorded  as  be- 
ing successfully  employed  in  a  case  of  post-partvm  hemorrhage. 
It  is  a  styptic  and  useful  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  monorrhagia,  dy- 
sentery and  hemoptysis.  Dose:  1  drachm  every  hour  or  a  tablespoon- 
fol  of  an  infusion,  (1  oz.  to  1  gill  of  hot  water)  every  Aye  or  ten 
minutes. 

Phaseolus  Vulgaris,  a  decoction  of  conmion  white  beans,  taken 
ad  Wnium  is  of  value  in  dropsical  affections,  exerting  a  diuretic 
effect. 

Tda  Aranas  a  tincture  of  the  web  of  the  common  house-spider,  in 
doses  of  1  to  10  drops  is  used  by  Eclectics*  in  intermittents  associ- 
ated with  nervousness  and  fever  of  the  hectic  type,  also  in  period- 
ical headache. 

Apis  MeUtficcty  a  tincture  of  honey-bees,  is  very  useful  in  urinary 
difficulties  characterized  by  sensations  of  heat,  any  burning  paina 
in  the  bladder  with  frequent  micturition,  also  in  skin-diseases  as- 
sociated with  itching  and  burning. 

Cantharides  or  Spanish  flies,  in  the  form  of  Cantharidal  Collodion, 
is  an  efficient  vesicant.  Minute  doses  of  a  tincture  internally  are 
reputed  useful  in  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  and  chronic 
gleei 

*  This  remedy  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  John  Martin  Honigberger  as  haying  been 
used  by  him  in  India,  and  it  has  a  place  also  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Chinese. 
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(7ocet48  CacH,  or  the  cochineal  insect  found  on  some  species  of  Gac* 
tus,  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  properties  of  value  in  whooping 
cough  and  neuralgic  affections,  5  to  10  grs.  three  times  a  day. 

Sepia,  the  inky  juice  of  the  cuttle-fish,  is  recommended  in  some 
phases  of  uterine  disease,  notably  prolapsus  uteri,  2  grains  three 
times  a  day  of  the  3d  to  6th  decimal  Homoeopathic  trituration. 
^  Testa  Quit  pulyerized  egg-shells,  used  internally  in  goitre,  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach,  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhea.  The  albumen  is 
used  in  poisoning  with  irritant  chemicals  as  copper  and  mercurial 
preparations. 

Inglumn,  the  internal  lining  of  chicken-gizzard,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, or  an  infusion  made  from  the  same,  is  unsurpassed  in  obsti- 
nat-e  vomiting  of  pregnancy  and  dyspepsia. 

Spongia  Usta,  a  tincture  of  burnt  sponge,  in  doses  of  |  drop  to  | 
drachm  exerts  a  curative  influence  in  goitre,  scrofulous  affections, 
skin-diseases,  tuberculosis,  croup  and  laryngitis. 

FuligojAgnif  or  wood-soot,  in  infusion  is  used  in  inflammation  of 
mucous  membranes,  diarrhoea,  acidity  of  the  stomach.  A  strong 
decoction  injected  into  the  rectum  removes  ascarides.  An  injection 
into  the  bladder  has  been  of  service  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
same.  In  form  of  an  ointment  locally  it  is  used  with  benefit  in  re- 
cent and  extensive  bums,  erysipelas,  tinea,  cancerous  and  syphil- 
itic ulcers. 

Fd  Bovinum,  or  Inspissated  Ox-Gall,  is  valuable  in  dyspepsia, 
torpid  liver,  constipation,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Dose:  1  to  10 
grains  in  pill  form. 

Scopariits,  or  decoction  of  common  broom,  is  a  diuretic  of  value 
in  dropsical  affections,  as  hydrothorax. 

Gurcurhiia  cUruUvs,  or  watermelon  seeds,  in  infusion  is  a  diuretic 
in  strangury  and  urinary  affections. 

Curcurbiia  Pepo,  (pumpkin  seeds)  the  expressed  oil  in  6  to  12  gtts- 
doses,  is  diuretic  in  spasmodic  affections  of  urinary  organs.  Two 
doses  of  half  a  fltdd-ounce,  a  half-hour  apart,  with  dose  of  castor 
oil  in  the  interval,  has  proved  successful  in  the  removal  of  tape- 
worm. 

PuLvisPyr%u8f  (gunpowder)  in  ten-grain  doses  when  taken  for 
chlorosis  and  dyspepsia,  dissolved  in  water  and  taken  in  teaspoonfnl 
doses  every  three  hours  has  cured  gonorrhea. 

Garho  Ligni,  a  trituration  1  x  or  2  x  of  willow  charcoal,  is  useful 
in  passive  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  uterus  and  bowels.     It 
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relieves  aeidity  of  the  Btomaeh.    Mixed  with  poultices  it  exerts 
an  antiseptic  and  cleansing  influence. 

Mo9cku8,  or  musk,  obtained  from  a  wild  ruminating  animal,  the 
Hosehus  moBchif eras,  has  been  used  in  grain-doses  in  pill-form,  in 
low  forms  of  fever,  delirium,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other 
spasmodic  affections. 

The  local  application  of  the  fresh  blood  of  a  recently-killed  f owl^ 
applied  and  allowed  to  dry  on,  is  recommended  as  a  sovereign  cure 
for  herpes  zoster,  or  shingles. 

Pine-apple  juice  in  teaspoonful  doses  is  a  remedy  to  be  tried  in 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

Slippery-Elm  Bark  in  powder  |  ij  added  to  Oj  of  water  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  specific  in  taenia.  The  patient  should  fast  two 
days  and  on  the  evening  of  second  day  take  a  purgative  dose  of 
castor  oil,  and  on  the  following  morning  while  still  fasting,  take 
one-half  the  above  mixture,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  remaining  half 
with  a  full  dose  of  oil. 

The  local  application  of  recentiy  voided  urine  is  a  God-send  in 
burns  and  scalds,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  poultice  of 
cow-manure  recommended  by  an  Allopathic  writer. 

The  fumes  from  burning  rags  is  a  vivifying  agent  to  assist  in 
overcoming  syncope  from  shock. 

A  decoction  of  corn-shusks  accomplishes  wonders  in  some  forms 
of  malarial  disease. 

The  compression  of  the  mammary  gland  in  mammitis  and 
the  application  of  adhesive  straps  to  exert  the  same  effect  in  or- 
chitis assist  materially  in  the  cure  of  the  same.  Large  draughts 
of  warm  water,  until  vomiting  is  produced,  will  alleviate  an  asth- 
matic paroxysm.  Small  sips  of  the  hot  water  will  sometimes  con- 
trol vomiting  and  it  exerts  a  beneficial  infiuence  in  dyspepsias. 
Injected  into  the  nasal  and  vaginal  cavities  it  will  control  hemor- 
rhagic states. 

The  uterine  injection  of  an  ounce  of  the  following  ingredients 
is  claimed  to  accomplish  all  that  the  curette  will  in  vegetations  of 
the  endometrium;  Q  Olycerine  and  Hamamelis,  aa  3  ij;  Salicylic 
add,  grs.  xx;  chloride  of  zinc,  grs.  x;  warm  water,  |  j.    M. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  in  half -grain  doses,  is  a  remedy  of  much  service 
in  loud  and  explosive  cough  aggravated  by  warmth  while 
lying  down,  occuring  periodically  morning  and  evening  with  ex- 
of  thick  mucus. 
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Of  those  remedies  of  later  origin  used  by  our  school  we  find  the 
following  : 

Nitraie  of  uranium  is  curative  in  diabetes  attended  with  con- 
stant dribbling  of  urine.  Dose  :  ten  drops  of  the  solution  of  ten 
grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to  be  administered  three  times  daily. 

Olonoin  (nitro-glycerine)  in  a  one-per-cent  solution,  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  one  to  five  drops,  is  serviceable  in  angina  pec- 
toris, neuralgia,  renal  congestion,  and  Bright's  disease. 

Tonga,  in  fluid  extract,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  to  a  drachm,  is 
very  useful  in  neuralgic  affections  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Apriol,  the  active  principle  of  parsley,  administered  in  five-min- 
im do6es  in  capsules,  is  used  to  advantage  in  amenorrhcea  and 
dysmenorrhoea. 

Menthol,  or  peppermint  camphor,  locally  applied,  relieves  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  and  toothache.  Applied  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment it  is  beneficial  in  nasal  catarrh,  hay-fever  and  other  various 
catarrhal  affections.  As  a  spray,  combined  with  Eucalyptol  and 
terebene,  it  is  excellent  for  post-nasal  catarrh.  Administered  in* 
tervally  it  will  be  found  valuable  in  the  vomiting  of  cholera  infan- 
tum and  in  the  obstinate  vomiting  of  pregnancy. 

Ter^>ene,  a  product  of  turpentine,  is  of  value  in  winter  coug-h, 
bronchitis,  consumption,  and  for  profuse  expectoration.  Dose  : 
ten  mimims. 

ChatUmoagra  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  Oynooordia  odorata^  is  of 
value  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  minims,  in  leprosy,  psoriasis,  S3^hil- 
is  and  eczema. 

Thugja  occidentalia,  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  warm  water,  ad- 
ministered in  an  injection  two  ounces  at  a  time,  is  a  valuable  rem- 
edy for  hydrocele,  after  draining  off  the  fluid  therefrom.  A  non- 
alcoholic extract,  a  drachm  to  three  drachms  of  vaseline,  applied 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush  to  the  conjunctiva,  is  of  great  utility  in 
the  treatment  of  trachoma.  Locally  it  may  be  applied  in  full 
strength  to  venereal  condylomata,  syphilitic  sore  throat  and  phag- 
adenic  ulceration;  internally  and  locally  for  warty  growths.  In- 
jected into  uterine  fibroids  it  produces  atrophy  of  their  tissue. 

(Enantha  crocats  has  been  extolled  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy.  The 
dose  is  small,  three  to  five  drops  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  ad- 
minister a  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Fassiftora  incarnata  is  employed  extensively  in  convulsive  states, 
nervousness,  insomnia,  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  tetanus  and 
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neuralgic  headache.     [Eunz£].    Dose  :  a  drop  to  a  drachm  of  the 
tmctiire. 

CdtenduJOj  the  tmcttire  of   the  flowers  in  the    prpportion  of  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce  of  water,  is  recommended  as  a  local  appli^. 
cation  to  ulcerated  eczematous  surfaces,  lacerated  and  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear. 

Verbascum  t?iap8U8,  (mullein  oil),  three  to  Ave  drops  placed  in  the 
ear  in  deafness  or  earache,  acts  like  magic.  It  is  also  valuable 
in  nocturnal  enuresis  and  irritable  bladder,  a  drop  used  internally. 

Fabiana  imbricata  (pichi)  is  given  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  bladder,  vesical  catarrh  and  cystitis.  Dose  :  ten  to  forty 
mimims  of  the  fluid  extract. 

Manaca — ^a  fluid  extract  of  the  root — ^in  doses  from  ten  drops  to  a 
drachm,  is  useful  in  rheumatic  affections. 

l^op?unUhiL8,  in  doses  of  one  to  ten  drops  has  been  used  to  ad- 
vantage alternated  with  Phytolacca,  in  bronchocele  and  exophthal- 
mic goitre;  also  in  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart,  cardiac  insuffic- 
iency, valvular  disease  with  regurgitation,  and  in  some  cases  of 
dropsy. 

Stigmata  maidis — the  fluid  extract  of  corn-silk — ^is  useful  for 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Dose :  a  half- 
drachm  to  one  drachm. 

"  Saw  palmeUo "  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  prostatic  troubles 
and  wasted  glands.  Form  :  fluid  extract.  Dose  :  half  a  drachm, 
three  times  a  day. 

Terba  Sarda  is  useful  for  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  meih- 
branes,  particularly  those  of  the  respiratory  and  gastro-intestinal 
tracts.  Put  a  drachm  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  administer  a 
teaspoonful  every  hour. 

KdUiy  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  in  ten-drop  to  thirty-drop  doses, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  paste  five-grain  to  ten-grain  doses,  may  be  used 
for  depressed  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  and  sick  headache. 
Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  coca  and  quinine. 

Echinacea  angustifolia  is  used  internally  and  locally  for  the  bites 
of  venomous  reptiles,  for  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  as  a  blood- 
purifier,  and  in  various  septic  diseases.  Form :  tincture.  Dose : 
five  drops  to  a  drachm. 

Axepm,n — ^nascent  wintergreen — is  used  as  an  antiseptic  appli- 
cation to  wounds.  Formula:  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
It  is  applied  to  ulcers,  burns  and  eczema;  and  also  in  the  form  of 
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an  ointment,  five  to  twenty  grainfi  in  an  ounce  of  yaseline.  The 
solution  ie  applied  locally  to  erysipelas  yerum  and  phlegmonoides; 
as  a  spray  in  nasal  catarrh  combined  with  cocoaine  in  Juniper  Po- 
made; and  applied  to  the  nasal  cavities  in  hay  fever  it  mitigates 
some  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  that  complaint.  Asepsin  has 
been  used  internally  in  passive  monorrhagia,  and  the  flatulence  of 
stomachic  and  intestinal  dyspepsia. 

Cocoaine  and  its  salts,  in  solution,  are  used  as  a  local  ansesthetic 
in  ophthalmic  and  dental  surgery,  and  in  other  minor  surgical 
operations.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  gums  of  children  when  teeth- 
ing. It  will  also  relieve  earache.  It  is  used  to  advantage  inter- 
nally in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  cholera  infantum,  and  some 
forms  of  nervous  headache.  The  dose  is  an  eighth  of  a  grain; 
for  external  application,  a  four  to  ten  per-cent  solution  is 
used. 

LeorUin,  the  active  principal  of  Caulophyllum,  is  very  officious 
as  an  emmenagogue,  in  amenorrhoBa,  suppressed  menses,  and  dys- 
menorrhoea;  and  is  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  monorrhagia,  and  to 
stimulate  normal  labor-pains.     Dose  :  ten  drops  to  a  drachm. 

Svlfonal  in  ten-grain  doses  is  a  hypnotic  of  value  in  insomnia 
and  nervous  excitability  from  the  use  of  alcoholics. 

Acetandid  or  antifebrin  is  used  in  rheumatic  pains  and  the  pains 
of  La  Orippe.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic 
in  fever,  headache,  neuralgia,  and  migraine.  Dose;  two  to  ten 
grains. 

Salol,  or  wdicylate  of  phenol,  is  analgesic  and  antipyretic,  useful  in 
articular  rheumatism,  and  also  in  catairhal  states  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  as  in  cholera  infantum,  and  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  of  adults. 

Arisiol  in  the  form  of  ointment,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  per 
ounce  is  useful  for  indolent  ulcers  and  suppurating  surfaces. 

IcMkycl  is  applied  locally  in  the  form  of  a  two-per-cent  or  three- 
per-cent.  ointment  for  skin-diseases,  chronic  eczema,  and  indolent 
ulcers. 

Besorcin  in  a  five-per-cent  or  ten-per-cent  ointment  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  pityriasis  capitis,  eczema,  indolent  ulcers;  and 
for  diphtheria  locally  in  the  form  of  spray. 

Meihynol,  a  new  combination  of  iodine  and  thymol,  is  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  It  is  used  in  chronic  eczema,  lupus,  psoriasis^ 
chronic  ulcers,  ulcerated  cervix  uteri,  and  gonorrli<»a  in  women. 
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It  ifl  also  employed  in  dilution  for  post-nasal  catarrh,  and  is  of 
benefit  in  hcBmorrhoids  and  pruritus  anL 

Dynamin^  a  fluid  preparation  containing  the  active  constituents 
of  tobacco,  is  antiseptic  and  anodyne.  Diluted  one  part  to  ten 
parts  of  water  and  locally  applied  it  relieves  painful  joints  in  rheu- 
matism  or  arthritis,  and  pleuritic  pains.  A  single  drop  on  a  pled- 
get of  cotton  mU  relieve  aching  teeth,  headache,  angina  pectoris, 
and  tetanic  spasm;  and  modified  by  the  local  application  of  a  di- 
uent  it  is  claimed  that  if  applied  before  suppuration,  it  will  abort 
carbuncle.  Painted  on  the  scrotum  it  will  give  much  relief  in 
orchitis. 

Serasine,  or  Bromo-anilid,  a  coal-tar  derivative,  given  in  doses  of 
three  to  six  grains,  will  be  found  of  value  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  headaches  and  neuralgia. 

SchuBsler's  Inorganic  Cdl-aalts  in  1  x  to  12  x  trituration,  have 
been  used  by  Eclectic  physicians,  who  report  favorably  upon  their 
action. 

ffydro-naphthol,  a  synthetic  remedy,  given  in  two-grain  doses 
every  three  hours  is  very  beneficial,  alternated  with  other  indica- 
ted remedies,  in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  also  useful  in  the  diarrhoea 
of  infants  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  (ozone  water)  is  used  diluted,  in  the  form 
of  spray  in  nasal  catarrh,  hay  fever,  and  diphtheria — one  part  to 
six  parts  of  water.  It  is  locally  administered  in  anthrax  or  car- 
buncle, irrigating  it  twice  a  day,  with  the  peroxide  at  full  strength 
and  also  applying  a  compress  wet  with  it  to  the  affected  place. 
Abscesses,  ulcers,  bed-sores,  local  gangrene  and  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear  are  amenable  to  the  local  application 
of  the  remedy.' 

The  list  of  remedies  of  more  recent  origin  which  are  used  by 
Eclectics  can  be  extended  indefinitely.  Very  few  of  the  modifica- 
tions or  new  developments  of  the  older  remedies  have  been  men- 
tioned. Enough  has  been  written,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
Progress  still  remains  emblazoned  upon  our  banner,  and  that  Ec- 
lectics are  now  as  they  always  have  been  heretofore,  in  the  advance 
guard  of  the  searchers  for  Thebapbutio  Truth. 
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FLUID    EXTRACTS: 

TBXLR  USE  OOMPABED   WITH   THE  METHODS   OF  FOBMEK  DAYS. 

By  Henby  Wohlgemuth,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

In  earlier  times  it  was  necessary  for  our  physicians  in  tLe  ad 
ministering  of  remedies  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  prescribe 
ihem  in  large  bulk,  at  their  own  great  inconvenience,  and  to  the 
greater  annoyance,  and  even  disgust  of  the  patient.  They  were 
dispensed  in  powders,  infusion,  decoction  and  sprups;  and  mixtures 
were  made  of  various  ingredients  on  principles  not  very  well  un- 
derstood. Indeed  the  doses  were  often  so  large  and  repulsive  as 
to  be  very  objectionable.  The  stomach  was  the  reservoir  to  dis- 
tribute the  copious  and  offensive  draughts  to  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  for  which  they  were  intended:  something  like  a  post- 
office  sending  letter-carriers  hither  and  thither  to  deliver  letters 
and  packages  as  directed. 

Once  upon  a  time,  some  forty  odd  years  ago,  I  was  passing  by 
the  office  of  a  doctor  in  our  town,  who  styled  himself  a  "Botanic." 
I  called  upon  him  and  found  him  busy  at  work,  compounding  roots, 
barks  and  herbs,  such  as  wild-cherry,  gentian,  oolumbo,  spinkenard; 
spice-wood,  chamomile  flowers,  prickly-ash  berries,  rhubarb,  mint^ 
pennyroyal,  etc., — about  twelve  in  all.  In  some  astonishment^  I 
asked  : 

'<  What  does  all  this  mean  T 

"  I  use  this  in  my  everyday  practice,"  was  his  reply.  **  I  usually 
make  up  a  big  lot  of  it" 

''Which  of  these  ingredients  is  most  likely  to  do  the  work  of 
curing  the  patient  V*  I  enquired. 

''Well,  sir,"  was  his  answer;  "if  one  of  these  does  not,  another 
wilL" 

This  kind  of  practice  stood  greatly  in  the  way  of '  the  early  Ec- 
lectic practitioners.  The  doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
wiseacres  of  India  and  China  to-day  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
together  mixtures,  often  of  the  most  incongruous  character,  in  the 
expectation  that  one  of  the  drugs  will  ciire  if  another  does  not 
What  effect  the  unnecessary  ones  have  on  the  body  is  not  taken 
into  the  account.  The  pharmacologies  to  be  sure  had  a  rule  to 
go  by —  to  put  together  two  or  more  ingredients  having  similar 
modes  of  action  so  as  to  make  a  smaller  quantity  do  the  work,  and 
adding  others  to  relieve  probable  griping  and  other  unpleasant 
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effects,  or  to  make  the  mess  less  unpalatable.  But  the  common 
prescriber  was  not  carefully  instmcted  on  this  point,  an(^only  fired 
a  volley  of  shots  at  his  pigeons. 

The  practitioners  of  the  Old  School,  sometimes  called  Allopaths 
and  styling  themselyes  ''regulars,"  invariably  in  those  days, 
bled  the  patient,  the  first  thing.  No  matter  whether  the  case  was 
inflammatory  fever,  or  congestive  chill,  sciatic  rheumatism  or  neu- 
ralgia of  the  head  or  face,  a  man  or  woman  of  two  hundred  pounds 
or  a  skinny  mortal  weighing  but  eighty  or  ninety,  the  patient  was 
bled.  Then  came  salivation;  blue  mass  or  colomel  was  the  remedy 
employed,  followed  by  turpentine  mixtures,  castor  oil,  or  "salts 
and  senna."  These  ''regtdar"  doctors  would  salivate  their  patients 
so  that  the  tongue  would  be  swollen  and  and  protrude  from  the 
mouth.  I  have  seen  a  wooden  bucket  set  before  the  sufferer  to 
catch  the  overflow  from  their  lips. 

I  was  determined  when  I  commenced  practice  to  oppose  this 
bloodletting  and  mercurializing.  I  was  young  and  had  little  ex- 
perience;  the  opposition  was  very  strong,  .but  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  all  that  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  noble 
men  who  began  the  conflict,  and  fought  this  good  fight,  have  won 
the  victory.  Eclectic  practitioners  of  to-day  have  the  right  to  look 
over  the  ghastly  field  of  the  past,  and  pride  themselves  over  their 
achievements. 

To  show  the  enormity  of  the  Old  Practice  and  the  way  that  the 
sick  were  treated  I  will  cite  a  case.  In  the  year  1847  I  was 
called  to  the  country,  twelve  miles  out; — Springfield  was  then  but 
a  town,  and  the  region  about  it  was  but  thinly  settied.  The  in- 
habiiants,  many  of  them  lived  in  cabins,  and  built  them  at  the 
border  of  woodland.  I  was  but  young  and  had  had  but  a  few 
years  of  professional  experience.  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  in 
coDsultation  with  a  practitioner  of  the  Old  School.  I  arrived  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  found  him  waiting.  He  was  about  ten  years 
my  senior. 

The  patient  had  given  birth  to  a  child  four  days  before,  the  first 
one.  The  labor  had  been  somewhat  tedious,  but  not  other- 
wise difficult.  She  had  contracted  a  cold,  which  resulted  in  puer- 
peral fever.  The  bowels  were  much  swollen  and  very  tender;  the 
pulse  was  rapid  and  wiry;  tongue  heavily  coated;  there  were  low 
mutterings;  and  she  cotdd  be  aroused  only  with  difficulty.  It  was 
evident  to  me  that  there  was  no  chance  for  anything;  death  was  in- 
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evitable.  I  gaye  my  judgment  to  that  effect  and  politely  enqmied 
of  the  doctor  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  way  of  treatment 
His  statement  impressed  itself  so  deeply  upon  my  mind  that  I  ha^e 
never  forgotten  it.    This  was  his  reply  : 

"  I  gave  the  last  dose  to-day  about  noon— quinine  ten  grains,  cal- 
omel ten  grains,  opium  one  grain,  sulphate  of  morphia  half  a 
grain;  all  in  one  dose." 

I  simply  remarked  :  *'  That  fixes  it.  She  will  be  dead  before 
the  dawn  of  another  day." 

Without  another  word  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  It 
was  late  and  I  remained  oyer  night.  The  patient  died  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That  may  have  been  thought  to  be  good  practice  in  that  day; 
but  can  any  one  dare  say  it  is  good  practice  now  ?  Wonderful 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  medical  art;  a  better  day  has 
dawned  upon  the  medical  profession.  Medical  men  have  been 
brought  closer  together;  they  have  in  many  places  to  a  great 
degree  thrown  the  old  issues  aside;  the  lancet  and  most  of  the  old 
nasty,  repulsiye  and  deleterious  medication  are  discarded.  Physi- 
cians are  more  philanthropic  and  more  generous  in  their  views,  all 
aiming  to  promote  the  success  of  the  art  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Fluid  Extracts  of  our  medicinal  plants  have  come  into  use,  not 
only  with  Eclectic  physicians,  but  also  practitionera  of  the  other 
schools  of  medicine.  I  will  confine  myself  in  these  remarks  to  the 
Eclectic  School.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  myself  of  using  them 
during  my  long  years  of  practice  from  the  time  when  fluid  extracts 
and  other  remedies  were  first  prepared  and  sent  out  from  the  Lab- 
oratory of  the  pioneer  in  Eclectic  Pharmacy,  William  S.  Merrell, 
A.  M.  of  Cincinnati :  I  have  also  used  the  fluid  extracts  and  dif- 
ferent preparations  from  other  houses,  such  as  Thorpe  and  Merrell 
now  Lloyd  and  Brother,  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.,  etc.  I  have  seldom 
been  disappointed;  they  have  all  been  good  and  reliable. 

Our  practitioners  have  made  great  changes  in  the  way  of  admin- 
istering medicines.  They  have  certain  remedies  for  [certain 
ailments,  they  are  not  only  certain  but  many  of  them  specific 
in  their  action.  Prof.  John  M.  Scudder,  the  original  advocate 
of  Specific  Medication  has  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  veri- 
fied, and  it  has  come  to  stay.  To  him  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
that  physicians  of  the  Eclectic  School  are  fast  gaining  favor  with 
the  sick  and  with  the  public  in  general.    The  success  .that  follows 
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tells  in  faTor  of  the  mode  of  practice.  The  medicines  given  are 
not  repulsive  to  the  senses,  and  almost  to  a  certainty  specific  in  their 
action. 

Another  thing  works  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Eclectic  practition- 
ers, this  is  the  dispensing  of  their  ovm  medicines.  They  do  not  as 
a  general  thing,  write  prescriptions.  Patients  and  friends  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  this  method.  It  also  saves  them  much  trouble 
as  well  as  expense.  In  many  instances  this  is  a  serious  consider- 
ation. The  inconvenience  of  sending  to  the  apothecary  especially 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  when  in  a  case  of  emergency  prompt 
action  is  required,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  often  the 
losing  of  valuable  time  when  in  the  country  there  is  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  over,  will  be  obviated  when  the  physician  has  his 
remedies  at  hand. 

A  little  matter  in  this  connection  is  worthy  of  notice.  Physi- 
cians frequently  observe  that  prescriptions  are  duplicated  without 
consulting  the  doctor;  friends  and  neighbors  also  procure  them 
for  their  own  use.  Sometimes  in  this  way  medicines  are  taken 
when  they  ought  not  to  be;  at  other  times,  the  fees  which  the 
doctor  ought  to  receive  are  thus  fraudulently  kept  from  him.  I 
do  not  expose  myself  in  that  way.  I  put  up  myself  what  I  pre- 
scribe, and  dispense  my  own  medicines.  It  is  a  little  more  labori- 
ous, but  it  gives  better  satisfaction,  and  pays  better  in  the  end. 

At  the  present  time  with  the  facilities  we  possess,  physicians  can 
carry* with  them  a  small  case  holding  all  the  remedies  ordinarily 
required;  such  as  fluid  extracts,  essential  tinctures,  etc. ;  which  are 
then  readily  dispensed  without  delay  or  inconvenience.  The  med- 
icines prescribed  will  then  be  taken  readily  by  the  patient,  and  so 
be  more  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  the  physician. 

The  question  may  be  asked  of  me  :  What  fluid  extracts  and 
other  preparations  do  you  use  in  your  every-day  practice  ?  I  will 
name  some  which  I  usually  carry  in  my  case  :  Yeratrum  viride, 
aconite.  Digitalis,  nux  vomica,  Gelsemium,  ipecacuanha,  Asclepias 
tuberoea,  ergot,  comp.  squills,  Bhus  toxicodendron,  belladonna, 
chamomile.  There  may  be  also  opium,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  Do- 
ver's powder,  one-grain  and  two-grain  quinine  pills,  cathartic  and 
hepatic  pills,  morphine  pills  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  grain,  etc. 
For  office  dispensing  I  use  the  comp.  fluid  extract  of  gentian, 
comp.  Stillingia,  comp.  Sarsaparilla,  comp.  Mitchella,  comp.  Senna, 
comp.  rhubarb,  to  make  syrups.     Then  there  are  the  fluid  extracts 
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of  the  articles  named;  also  others,  as  Phytolacca  decandra,  Cimici- 
fuga,  wild  cherry,  comfrey,  elecampane,  Oheranium  maculatum, 
Hydrastis  solution,  pink-root  and  senna  and  others. 

When  administering  the  fluid  extracts  I  do  so  in  water,  prefer- 
ring pure  soft  or  distilled  water.  If  aconite  be  the  remedy  my 
method  is  to  put  eight  to  twelve  drops  in  eight  tablespoonf ulls  of 
water,  and  give  one  or  two  teaspoonsf ul  every  two  hours.  Fre- 
quently in  acute  disease  I  add  a  half-drachm  to  a  drachm  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre.  This  acts  to  advantage  in  mitigating  fever  and 
affording  the  benefit  of  its  diuretic  properties. 

Yeratrum  viride  I  dispense  in  like  manner,  eight  to  ten  drops  in 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  water.  When  desirable  and  the  indica- 
tions require,  I  give  both  aconite  and  Yeratrum,  or  alternate  them 
every  one  or  two  hours. 

Gelsemium  is  a  remedy  much  used  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
ranked  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  Materia  Medica. 

The  fluid  extract  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  is  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  heretofore  received.  I  have  used  it  with  the  best 
results  in  a  large  number  of  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  brain  and  rheumatic  fever,  etc.  Its  prop- 
erties are  diaphoretic,  counter-stimulant,  and  expectorant.  It  can 
be  administered  with  advantage  in  throat  and  pectoral  affections. 
I  employ  the  following  formula: 

fi.  Asclepise  tub.  fluid  ext.,  gtts.  xx;  Aquse;  |  iv.  Dose  :  A  half- 
tablespoonful  or  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

In  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest,  I  alternate  this  with  the 
following : 

9.  SciUaB  comp.  fl.  ext.,  gtts.  xx.;  Aquee;  |  iv.  Dose,  same  as  the 
former,  every  two  or  four  hours  as  the  case  may  require. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  obtain  fluid  extracts  and 
the  other  preparations  that  are  trustworthy.  They  should 
also  be  dispensed  in  clean  glass;  and  if  spoons  are  required,  these 
should  be  clean.  TTse  pure  soft  water,  and  see  to  it  that  the  water 
is  kept  carefully  covered,  and  that  it  does  not  stand  exposed  to  the 
heat  or  sun.  If  upon  the  next  visit  to  the  patient  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  continue  the  medicine,  be  sure  to  renew  it.  Better  results 
may  thus  be  expected.  Much  depends  also  upon  the  giving  of 
proper  and  precise  directions  and  instruction  to  the  patient  and 
friends,  and  likewise  upon  their  careful  and  intelligent  observing 
of  the  same. 
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ACHILLEA    MILLEFOLIUM. 
By  Chables  Lakin,  L.  B.  C.  P.,  Leicester,  England. 

The  hurry  and  bustle  of  professional  life,  which  is  consequent 
upon  the  high  speed,  or  tension  at  which  everything  is  being  car- 
ried along,  has  had  a  tendency  to  divert  us  from  the  sure  paths; 
and  the  desire  for  something  new  and  striking  has  increased  my 
belief  that  we  are  often  led  to  run  after,  and  try  and  grasp  shad- 
ows to  our  detriment  and  also  that  of  our  patients.  Our  efforts 
would  be  better  employed,  in  looking  and  seeing  how  to  use  with 
greater  success  some  of  our  well-tried  remedies;  such  as  will  do 
less  harm  to  the  system,  than  is  possible  with  a  number  of  these 
new-fangled  preparations  like  the  tar-products.  This  connection 
has  caused  me  to  write  a  few  words  about  that  good  old  article  of 
our  Materia  Medioa,  namely.  Yarrow,  which  I  am  afraid  is  being 
forgotten,  for  others  less  safe,  though  more  fashionable.  It  is 
really  wonderful  to  notice  the  changes,  the  ups  and  downs,  attend- 
ant upon  some  medical  preparations,  too  much  I  am  afraid  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  sick. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  Yarrow, 
as  this  can  be  read  up  from  any  good  work  on  Medical  Botany. 
Here  in  England  this  plant  is  much  used  by  the  artisan  class  of 
the  population  as  a  domestic  medicine  and  undoubtedly  with  very 
great  success.  It  is  one  of  those  medicines  that  has  gained  a  rep- 
utation which  is  lasting  because  deserving.  It  is  also  called 
"Nosebleed,"  "Milfoil,"  "  Thousand-leaf ,"" Poor-Man's  Tobacco." 

Gerard,  in  his  History  of  Plants,**  a  large  volume  now  open  in 
front  of  me  bearing  date  1633,  and  containg  several  thousands  of 
plates,  in  describing  Yarrow  says  in  the  old  quaint  manner  of  spell- 
ing. 

"The  leaues  of  Yarrow  doe  clof e  vp  wounds,  and  keepe  them 
from  inflammation,  or  fiery  f welling,  it  stancheth  bloud  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  it  is  likewise  put  into  bathes  for  women  to  fit  in  : 
it  stoppeth  the  laske,  and  being  drunke  it  helpoth  the  bloudy  flux. 
Most  men  say  that  the  leaues  chewed,  and  especially  greene  are  a 
remedy  for  a  tooth-ache.  The  leaues  being  put  into  the  nose  do 
cause  it  to  bleed,  and  ease  the  pain  of  the  Megrim.  It  cureth  the 
inward  excoriations  of  the  yard  of  a  man,  comming  by  reason  of 
pollutions  or  extreme  flowing  of  the  seed,  although  the  issue  do 
cause  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  secret  parts,  and  though 
the  Bpermaticke  matter  do  come  down  in  great  quantity  if  the  juice 
be  injected  with  a  syrings,  or  the  decoction.     One   grain  of   the 
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powder  gieun  in  wine,  presently  takeih  away  tlie  pains  of  the 
colicke." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Uie  British  Herbal,  An  History  of 
Plants  and  Trees  by  John  Hill,  M.D.,  published  in  the  year  1756  : 
'*  It  is  possessed  of  great  virtues,  though  too  much  neglected.  It 
is  excellent  against  overflowings  of  the  menses,  and  hem- 
orrhages of  all  kinds;  as  also  in  loosenesses  attended  with  bloody 
stools.    The  best  way  of  taking  it  is  in  a  strong  decoction." 

In  Dr.  B.  J.  Thornton's  Family  Herbal  issued  in  1814  is  found 
the  following  :  "  A  tablespoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant  has 
stopped  spitting  of  blood,  and  cured  the  bloodflux  :  and  Dr.  Buch- 
wall  says,  that  he  experienced  great  advantage  from  this  herb  him- 
self in  the  bleeding  piles.  Stahl  boasts  of  it  as  a  specific  in  blind 
piles.  It  is  esteemed  a  vulnerary;  and  the  great  Haller  says  that  an 
infusion  taken  inwardly,  together  with  an  outward  application  of 
its  leaves,  cut  fine,  has  very  well  and  speedily  succeeded,  in  dissi- 
pating dreadful  bruises  arising  from  a  fall  from  a  tree." 

From  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  all-round  medicine;  one  that  can 
be  used  in  many  and  varied  conditions  of  the  human  system,  or 
in  more  modem  phraseology,  "has  varied  indications." 

One  great  recommendation  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  is  non-poison- 
ous, in  consequence  of  which  it  can  be  used  by  the  public  without 
danger,  and  many  a  case  of  sickness  either  averted,  or  rendered 
less  dangerous;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case  demands  the  attend- 
ance of  a  medical  man,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  attempt  the  cure  or 
relief  of  the  patient  after  a  few  doses  of  Yarrow  have  been  taken. 

Thus  suppose  a  case.  A  person  while  pursuing  his  vocation  takes 
a  chill  (whatever  that  may  mean) ;  he  feels  indisposed  and  is  either 
subjected  to  a  sensation  of  increased  heat  of  the  body  or  the  re> 
verse.  At  this  stage  we  do  not  know  into  what  it  may  develop, 
and  the  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  assist  nature  in  her  attempt  to  equal- 
ize the  circulation.  This  can  be  speedily  and  safely  accomplished 
by  administering  a  few  doses  of  a  decoction  or  fluid  extract  of 
Yarrow.  This  soon  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  liberates  the 
offending  materies  morbi,  and  then  the  case  is  on  the  highway  to 
recovery. 

I  have  had  upward  of  tirenty  years'  experience  in  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  have  proved  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  trustworthy  med- 
icine.   It  is  almost  of  universal  application.     Take  a  case  of  hsem- 
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aturia  :  A  young  man  aged  twentj-five  called  at  my  surgery  suf- 
fering as  aboTe.  I  prescribed  a  medicine  of  Yarrow,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  cured.  This  is  only  one  from  a  number  that  I 
could  relate  and  with  equal  success.  In  hemorrhoids  I  have  been 
very  pleased  with  its  action,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  lotion; 
and  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  old  ulcers,  being 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  It  will  soon  cleanse  them  and 
cause  them  to  heal  more  quickly. 

It  is  also  Tery  good  in  menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  hemoptysis, 
and  has  many  other  indications.  It  has  been  so  useful  to  me 
in  my  every  day  work,  that  I  am  desirous  that  its  good  qualities 
should  be  more  widely  known,  and  trust  this  may  be  the  means, 
whereby  the  members  of  the  "National"  may  be  induced  to  add  it 
to  their  stock  remedies,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  not  play  them 
false. 


BURDOCK. 

By  A.  D.  Ateb,  M.  D.,  Bristol,  Connecticut. 

The  employment  of  Burdock  by  myself,  and  the  reports  from 
others  who  have  read  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject,  confirm 
my  convictions  of  its  value.  I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  in 
our  medical  journals  and  other  public  mediums,  to  its  virtues  as  a 
medicinal  agent  in  amenorrho8a,  and  I  am  gratified  that  my  arti* 
des  have  had  their  influence. 

The  indications  for  its  use  are  plain;  a  dirty  appearance  of  the 
skin,  a  pasty  or  doughy  look,  and  predisposition  to  eruptions, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  girls.  I  find  that  with  these  symp- 
toms, no  matter  what  the  lesion  may  appear  to  be,  burdock  is 
curative.  In  rheumatism  it  is  particularly  a  valuable  remedy, 
both  alone  and  in  combination  or  alternation  with  other  remedies. 

The  form  which  I  generelly  use  is  that  of  tincture,  mostly  from 
the  seeds.  As  the  taste  is  unpleasant  I  prepare  an  elixir,  or  pre- 
ferablv  a  tablet,  and  usually  add  a  carminative  or  stimulant. 
Capdcium  given  along  with  it  seems  to  increase  its  value. 
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A  OASB  IN  PRACTICE, 
By  J.  R  DuNOAK,  M.D.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

I  was  summoned  peremptorily  to  see  Mrs.  C.  She  had  been  badly 
injured  by  a  yicious  cow.  The  facts  were  as  follows :  She  was 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age,  mother  of  a  little  girl 
about  two  years  old,  and  was  now  about  seven  months  adyanced 
in  pregnancy.  A  cow  with  a  young  calf  had  been  turned  into  the 
yard,  and  the  mother  was  attending  to  her.  The  litUe  girl  had 
also  come  out,  unnoticed,  and  the  cow  seeing  her  made  a  rush 
toward  her.  Mrs.  C.  sprang  to  rescue  her  and  caught  her  away, 
but  was  herself  struck  by  the  horn  of  the  excited  animal.  It  pene- 
trated the  abdomen  near  the  right  inguinal  region,  cutting  rather 
than  tearing  a  wound  semi-circular  in  form,  nine  inches  in  length 
from  the  right  to  the  left  groin,  and  laying  bare  the  peritoneum 
about  two  inches.  Two  of  her  ribs  were  likewise  broken.  She 
also  received  several  bruises,  the  worst  of  these  around  the  heart 
and  stomach. 

She  was  in  severe  agony  and  delirious.  I  presumed,  however, 
that  this  was  principally  from  fright^  as  she  was  a  woman  of 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  temperament.  There  was  a  considerable 
hemorrhage  from  the  wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
could  ascertain  in  her  crazed  condition,  her  pain  was  assuming  the 
appearance  of  coming  labor.  I  found  that  there  was  no  discharge 
from  the  womb,  but  the  pains  were  producing  considerable  con- 
traction of  that  organ. 

After  administering  morphia  to  quiet  the  suffering,  I  proceeded 
to  dress  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  First  I  made  use  of  ten 
sutures,  and  then  applied  adhesive  straps  to  hold  the  parts  firmly 
in  place.  I  then  put  on  water  dressings.  Next,  I  brought  the 
broken  ribs  together  and  bandaged  them  to  keep  them  so.  The 
various  bruises  and  contusions  were  dressed  with  arnica  and  cold 
water  applications.  All  these  procedures  took  up  considerable 
time,  and  when  I  was  through  I  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
another  dose  of  morphia,  as  the  peculiar  pains  had  again  manifested 
themselves. 

Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  leave  her,  and  urged  almost  forcibly 
by  her  friends  not  to  go  away,  I  remained  during  the  night.  She 
got  some  sleep,  and  rested  better  than  I  had  dared  hope.  By 
morning  the  reaction  had  begun.     The  pulse  rose  to  a  hundred  a 
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minute;  the  temperature  was  a  little  above  normal;  the  bladder 
was  full  with  inability  to  void  its  contents.  I  relieved  it  by  the 
catheter^  and  then  administered  Gelsemium  with  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre.  Careful  watch  was  kept  of  the  dressings;  tbe  cold  appli- 
cations were  kept  on,  and  directions  given  to  keep  the  wound 
perfectly  clean. 

I  then  went  away,  returning  later  in  the  evening  with  the 
purpose,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  remain  again  through  the  night. 
My  chief  desire  was  to  prevent  premature  labor,  which  still 
occasionally  threatened  to  supervene.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  give  details  of  my  treatment,  which  was  probably  about 
as  any  physician  would  have  managed,  and  I  will  only  tell  results. 
I  managed  to  control  fever,  maintaining  the  action  of  the  bowels 
by  enemas,  not  deeming  it  safe  to  administer  any  aperient,  and  tp 
my  delight,  as  well  as  surprise,  the  threatened  miscarriage  did  not 
occur.  The  wound  healed  by  first  intention  without  suppuration, 
except  at  a  single  point,  which  did  not  amount  to  much.  In  due 
time  I  removed  all  the  sutures. 

Thus  far  all  appeared  to  succeed  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  however,  she  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  bilious  remittent  fever.  This  was  soon  overcome,  and  she 
80  far  convalesced,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  she  was  removed  to  her 
father's  house,  a  mile  distant. 

She  continued  to  improve,  and  was  dismissed  from  my  care  till 
the  time  of  her  confinement.  This  probably  took  place  a  week 
sooner  than  it  ought  normally.  I  was  sent  for,  but,  having  six 
miles  to  go,  the  child  was  bom  before  I  could  arrive.  The  labor 
was  short,  and  not  at  all  severe.  The  babe,  however,  was  a  feeble 
one,  and  I  foresaw  that  it  could  not  live  long.  The  mother  had  as 
good  a  recovery  as  I  could  expect,  but  remained  weak  and  nervous. 

Some  four  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  her  parents  and 
family  all  went  to  church,  leaving  only  her  at  home  with  her 
husband  and  the  little  girl,  for  whom  she  had  incurred  all  this 
suffering.  Mr.  C.  was  to  the  bam,  and  on  returning  to  the  house 
a  few  minutes  later,  found  his  wife  lying  upon  the  bed  prostra- 
ted with  terror.  He  endeavored  at  once  to  restore  her  to  herself. 
When  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  told 
him  that  the  little  girl  had  gone  out,  and  that  she  had  heard  a 
noise  which  she  was  sure  was  caused  by  falling  into  the  well.    He 
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went  immediately  out,  and  found  the  little  one  at  play  behind  the 
house.  He  brought  her  in,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  His  wife 
did  not  recover  from  the  shock,  but  died  in  a  few  hours.  She  who 
had  endured  so  heroicallj  all  the  former  trouble,  from  fright,  now 
succumbed  to  a  freak  of  her  imagination. 

I  remember  when  I  attended  her  at  her  first  confinement,  the 
little  girl  who  figures  in  this  relation,  was  bom  after  a  somewhat 
severe  and  tedious  labor.  I  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
second  infant  in  waiting.  The  pains  had  ceased,  and  I  was  long 
unable  to  arouse  them.  She  would  not  submit  to  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, and  I  yielded  to  her.  The  labor  ran  on  till  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  hours  (the  next  day)  the  child  was  bom.  It  only  lived  a 
few  months.  I  merelv  mention  this  occurence  as  one  that  doesn't 
often  occur. 


DYSENTERY. 

By  L.  C.  Mattox,  M.  D.,  Hanesville,  Georgia. 

• 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  to  write  upon  was  Scarletina.  I 
must,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  another 
subject.  In  a  practice  of  forty-one  years  I  have  never  met  with  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever,  and  consequently,  am  not  well  prepared  to 
say  anything  on  that  subject  from  experience  or  observation.  I 
could  only  repeat  what  can  be  acquired  from  other  sources;  and 
as  experience  and  observation  lead  us  to  actual  progress,  I  must 
select  a  topic  with  which  I  am  thus  personally  familiar. 

''SUBCMXB   COMPLAINT." — DT8ENTKBT. 

I  have  accordingly  chosen  a  subject  of  which  I  have  some  actual 
knowledge, — that  of  Dysentery.  This  disorder  is  often  called 
''Summer  Complaint"  from  the  fact  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  cold 
weather.  It  used  to  be  very  fatal,  but  now  is  far  less  so.  This,  I 
think  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  rationally  treated.  The 
fact  of  its  occurring  in  hot  weather  and  not  in  cold  ought  to  sug- 
gest to  us  its  principal  exciting  cause,  the  removing  of  which  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

Dysentery  is  unquestionably  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
lower  bowels;  the  inflammation  however,  sometimes  extending  as 
high  up  as  the  small  intestines.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causesi  unwholesome  food,  the  agency  of  malaria  and  exposure  to 
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wet  and  cold.  Some  hare  eTen  ooneidered  it  contagious.  This, 
I  think,  is  not  the  case.  Weather  and  seasons  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  its  production.  It  is  more  preyalent  and  seyere  when 
raias  sncceed  long-continned  drouth;  owing,  in  part,  to  a  change 
produced  in  the  drinking  water  by  the  rains. 

In  my  mind,  however,  the  principal  cause  is  a  change  in  temper- 
atare.  Attacks  of  dysentery  generally  occur  in  warm  weather. 
The  system  is  relaxed  and  the  pores  are  all  open  during  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  shining  and  warming  the  atmosphere.  We  go  to 
bed  very  warm,  and  go  to  sleep  with  little  or  perhaps  no  covering. 
The  air  becomes  cool  and  so  do  we.  This  throws  the  blood  in  an 
imdue  quantity  upon  the  viscera,  and  dysentery  is  the  result.  The 
drinking  water  may  add  its  contribution,  by  causing  irritation  of 
the  bowels.  Great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  very  frequent 
and  very  pernicious.  Sitting  on  a  cool,  damp  seat  is  another  excit- 
ing cause.  An  army,  marching  and  becoming  very  warm  during 
the  day  and  lying  on  the  ground  and  perhaps  in  an  open  field  at 
night,  is  sure  to  be  aflSicted  more  or  less  with  the  complaint;  and 
while  the  men  remain  subject  to  the  same  morbid  influences  and 
not  being  able  to  obviate  them  in  general  or  to  remove  the  sick 
from  the  place,  the  chance  for  cure  is  greatly  lessened. 

Dysentery  is  sometimes  connected  with  typhus.  This  renders 
it  more  depressing  and  often  requires  a  difference  in  some  of  the 
treatment.  It  is  also  frequently  found  involved  in  some  way  or 
other  with  derangement  of  the  liver.  Whether  the  one  is  a  cause 
or  a  consequence  of  the  other  has  not  actually  been  determined. 
Sometimes  inflammation  of  the  liver  precedes  dysentery;  at  other 
times  it  follows  in  succession  and  in  some  instances  there  are  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  both  existing  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  case. 

Diagnosis — ^The  characteristic  symptoms  of  dysentery  are  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  frequent  mucous  or  bloody 
stools,  straining  and  tenesmus;  the  acute  form  being  attended 
with  fever  which  is  often  interspersed  with  rigors.  In  chronic 
cases  pus  Is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  bowels.  The  differ- 
ence between  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  is  very  marked.  Both  of 
them  may  be  accompanied  by  griping  pains;  in  both  the  stools 
are  loose  and  frequent.  In  diarrhoea,  however,  they  are  fecal;  in  dys- 
entery there  is  retention  of  the  natural  feces,  or  they  are  expelled 
from  time  to  time  in  small  hard  separate  lumps  termed,  scyhala. 
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Again  Btraining  and  tenesmus  and  the  excretion  of  muous  which 
is  often  tinged  with  blood,  form  no  characteristic  features  in  diar- 
rhoea, whereas  in  dysentery  these  symptoms  are  prominent  and  con- 
stant. These  nosological  distinctions  are  true  and  useful,  although 
in  our  actual  intercourse  with  the  sick  we  do  not  find  them  strictly 
maintained.  Dysentery  consists  essentially  in  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines,  yet  not  of  the  whole  of 
that  long  surface  indiscriminately.  Observation  of  the  course  of 
the  disorder  during  life,  and  of  the  morbid  appearances  after  death, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  simple  dysentery  marked  by  tor- 
mina and  tenesmus  and  frequent  dejections  of  sanguinolent  mucus, 
without  fecal  matter,  the  inflammation  chiefly  effects  the  rectum 
and  the  descending  colon.  When  the  earlier  portions  of  the  large 
intestines  are  inyolved  in  the  diseased  process,  the  stools  at  the 
outset  are  often  composed  in  great  measure  of  excrement  in  an 
unnaturally  fluid  state,  mingled  with  blood  and  slime.  In  the 
acute  affection  there  is  violent  inflammation  so  that  there  is  fever- 
ishness,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  not  only  coming  on  in  paroxysms 
like  tenesmus,  but  pain  that  is  constant,  together  with  dryness  of 
the  skin.  The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  much  less  violent 
than  the  acute,  and  is  attended  with  much  less  pyrexia.  In  the 
chronic  form  the  pyrexia  may  become  hectic.  The  intestines  be- 
come diseased;  suppuration  and  ulceration  occur  and  we  have 
hectic  fever.  Sometimes  in  the  chronic  form  there  is  no  fever, 
but  the  attack  passes  into  diarrhoea  so  that  at  last  the  patient  has 
only  mucus  stools  and  tenesmus.  The  feces  not  being  sustained 
it  may  degenerate  into  diarrhoea  so  that  we  have  dysenteric  dianv 
hoea;  that  is  diarrhoea  characterized  by  great  griping  and  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus. 

I  will  not  follow  these  anatomical  lesions  any  further  than  to 
say  that  post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
membranes  may  become  ulcerated  and  the  muscular  fiber  of  the 
bowels  laid  bare  and  often  thickened.  The  ulcerations  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  deeper,  as  the  rectum  is  approached,  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  for  some 
three  or  four  inches  is  sometimes  sound.  If  the  fecal  matter  be 
examined  under  the  microscope  we  meet  with  long  strings  of  co- 
agulated fibrin  intermingled  with  blood-corpuscles.  Granular 
cells,  resembling  pus-corpuscles,  are  mixed  with  numerous  flattened 
spherical  and  cylindrical  epithelial  cells;  and  the  whole  are  imbed- 
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ded  in  the  stmctiireless  stroma  of  the  mucus.  Yibriones  are  scarce- 
ly ever  present  but  confervse  and  sometimes  fermentatiTe  fungi 
occur  in  great  excess  and  apparently  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
degree  of  acidity  presented  by  the  evacuation. 

The  prognosis  must  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease  and 
the  concurrent  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  with  it.  Spo- 
radic is  less  alarming  than  epidemic  dysentery.  In  the  latter,  our 
angury  will  be  unfavorable  according  to  the  persistence  and  vio- 
lence of  the  fever.  When  this  is  of  a  typhoid  or  remittent  char- 
acter and  occurs  in  low  and  damp  situations,  in  badly  ventilated 
lodgings,  and  among  men  crowded  together  as  in  ships,  camps, 
prisons  and  hospitals,  the  probabilities  are  unfavorable. 

It  would  be  a  point  of  no  little  interest  to  be  able  to  determine 
when  ulceration  in  the  colon  begins,  not  only  as  influencing  us  in 
our  prognosis  but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  treatment. 
The  second  stage  of  dysentery  is  said  to  begin  when  pus  appears 
in  the  stools.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  disease  pur- 
sues a  chronic  course  and  terminates  fatally  without  any  such  ap- 
pearance. In  mild  cases  the  pus  passed  is  small  in  quantity  but 
more  commonly  it  amounts  to  several  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  may  be  voided  with  or  vnthout  blood,  or  with  shreds  of  lymph» 
Imnps  of  a  sebaceous  substance  and  fecal  matter. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  in 
my  hands  is  as  follows  :  To  relieve  the  straining,  bearing  down 
and  tenesmus,  use  an  enema  composed  of  cold  starch-water,  to 
which  add  a  teaspoonful  of  a  f our-per-cent  solution  of  the  gly- 
cerate  of  carbolic  acid  to  four  ounces  of  the  starch  water.  Try 
and  prevent  the  patient  passing  it  off  immediately.  It  is  best  to 
use  it  just  after  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  This  enema  may  be 
used  alternately  with  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia 
instead  of  the  glycerine  and  acid.  At  the  same  time  apply  dry 
heat  to  the  buttocks  and  hips.  Where  you  can  have  a  pallet  or  flat  bed 
made  down  on  the  floor  before  a  flre-place,  where  there  is  a  warm 
fire,  place  the  patient  there  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the  hips  for 
a  considerable  time.  Never  let  the  patient  become  cool,  but  make 
sure  that  he  is  kept  pleasantly  warm.  If  the  tongue  is  very  red 
give  five-grains  of  subnitrate  of  Bismuth  every  four  hours,  also  a 
teaspoonful  of  Listerine  every  four  hours  and  an  infusion  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  ammonia,  zinziber,  myrica  cerifera  (wax 
myrtle)    and    cinnamon  bark.      Make  an    infusion  with  a  tea- 
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spoonful  of  this  compound  to  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
give  two  drachms  eyery  four  hours.  If  the  griping  in  the  bowels 
does  not  soon  cease,  apply  a  poultice  to  the  abdomen.  A  poultice 
made  of  wheat-dough,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  spread  on  a 
cloth  and  well  sprinkled  with  capsicum,  for  adults,  and  ginger 
in  place  of  the  Capsicum  for  small  children,  serves  an  admirable 
purpose.  Persevere  in  this  treatment,  dieting  on  sweet  milk  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  results.  After  administering  the  bismuth 
a  few  times  hydrastin  may  be  used  in  its  stead. 


HYDROTHERAPEIA. 

THERAPEUnO  FBOPEBTIB8  OF  AQUA  PUBA. 

By  M.  A.  Gabrikeb,  M.  D.  Nebraska  City,  Neb, 

In  order  to  clearly  understand  the  therapeutic  relations  of  pure 
water  to  pathological  conditions  of  the  body,  we  must  comprehend 
its  physiological  relations  to  the  healthy  organism. 

You  will  observe  and  recall  the  fact  that  water  constitutes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body.  It  composes  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  mass  of  the  blood,  more  than  seven-eights  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  vari- 
ous colorless  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  physical  economy.  It  is 
this  vehicle  that  carries  nutrient  material  to  the  blood,  and  con- 
veys it  through  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  system  for  its  growth 
and  replenishment.  It  is  the  only  medium  through  which  waste,  ef- 
fete, extraneous  or  disintegrated  matter  is  conveyed  from  every  part 
of  the  system  to  the  excretories  to  be  expelled  from  the  body.  Water 
is  the  only  solvent,  diluent  and  detergent  in  existence,  for  animal 
and  vegetable  alimentary  and  excrementitious  material  It  is  the 
only  material  capable  of  circulating  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  penetrating  their  minutest  vessels  without  vital  irritation  or 
mechanical  injury.  It  is  the  only  fluid  capable  of  ramifying  the 
minutest  vessels  and  all  the  avenues  of  the  body  and  cleansing  the 
economy  within  and  without.  Water  is  the  only  fluid  that  can  be 
used  as  a  beverage  in  health,  that  regulates  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, and  which  supplies  the  blood  with  a  constituent,  that 
adds  more  to  plumpness  of  form,  beauty  of  feature,  and  perminent 
normal  action  of  every  function  of  body  and  brain,  than  all  the 
stimulants  and  tonics  known  to  the  medical  profession.    When 
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disease  has  marshalled  its  destructive  forces  against  the  citadel  of 
life,  no  substance  that  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  organization, 
like  water,  so  rapidly,  successfully,  permanenUy  and  sanatively  re- 
lieves nerve  tension^  reduces  temperature,  slows  circulation  and 
respiration,  establishes  secretion  and  excretion  by  holding  in  so- 
lution the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  blood  and  conveying 
them  to  the  excretories  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body. 

Therefore,  since  water  constitutes  not  less  than  seven^ighths  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body;  since  it  is  indispensable  to  life  and 
health,  and  since  it  possesses  therapeutic  properties  and  power 
inherent  in  its  atomic  composition  which  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  remedial  agent  known  to  thd  science  of  medicine,  there  must 
be  a  law  which  should  govern  its  use  in  health,  and  be  a  guide  to 
its  indications  in  disease,  in  short  in  all  pathological  conditions. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  disease  is  a  negative  quality — 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  unphysiological,  voluntary  habits.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  body  in  disease  are  impure  blood,  unhealthy  secre- 
tions, obstruction  of  the  excretories,  unequal  temperature,  unbal- 
anced circulation,  and  innervation. 

Therefore,  the  indications  are  :  remove  obstructions,  wash 
away  impurities,  supply  healthful  noi^ishment,  regulate  tempera- 
rature,  circulation  and  innervation,  relax  intensive  and  intensify 
torpid  action.  What  like  water,  with  its  concomitants  can  and 
does  answer  these  indications  ? 

By  applying  the  above  propositions  to  the  causes  that  produce 
and  the  conditions  that  constitute  disease,  we  will  find  the  symp- 
toms which  indicate,  and  the  argument  to  demonstrate  that  water 
is  a  remedy  of  general  and  of  universal  application;  and  that  when 
it  is  administered  according  to  the  indications,  it  has  and  will  re- 
store morbid  physical  conditions  to  a  normal  state,  when  the  sin- 
gle and  combined  action  of  the  most  potent  drugs  are  utterly 
powerless  to  effect  this  result 

The  rule  observed  by  many  physicians  in  the  use  of  water,  is 
to  recommend  that  temperature  that  feels  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient  This  method  is  as  often  wrong  as  right,  and  will  often 
injure  the  patient,  and  even  retard  the  curative  process. 

The  laity  observe  no  rule,  and  are  likely  to  bathe  in  cold  water 
when  it  should  be  tepid,  or  warm  when  it  should  be  cold  ;  and 
then,  because  they  do  not  receive  the  benefit  they  desire,  they  re- 
iterate the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  in  Medicine,  who  taught  that 
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water  was  a  death-dealing  agent  in  feTera,  and  that  cold  water 
during  and  after  confinement,  internally  or  extemallj,  was  unpro- 
fessional, illiterate,  and  savored  of  charlatanism.  Careful  obser- 
vation and  experience  have  long  since  taught  me,  that  such  a  use  of 
the  "water  of  physical  life  "  is  in  harmony  with  a  system  of  medicine 
which  is  without  a  defined  and  reliable  system  of  symptomatology; 
and  that  the  results  are  as  detrimental  to  the  system  as  the  common 
method  of  prescribing  drugs  without  definite  and  specific  in- 
dications which  are  based  on  a  correct  pathogenesis. 

Therefore,  the  law  which  I  have  learned  is  invariable  and  infal- 
lible for  the  use  of  water  in  health  and  disease,  is  that  of  vital  ac- 
tion and  reaction.  To  elucidate  this  law  we  will  state  other  sub- 
ordinate laws,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is,  so  will  be  the  vital  action. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  above  ninety-eight  and  one- 
half  degrees,  or  above  that  of  the  organism,  or  part  to  which  it 
is  applied,  we  have  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  acceleration  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
The  blood  is  determined  to  the  surface,  the  peripheral  vascluar 
system  increases  in  turgesoence  and  the  vital  forces  are  stimulated 
in  the  ratio  of  the  water  temperature.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
water  be  below  ninety-eight  degrees,  or  that  of  the  part  or  organ, 
to  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  sedation  to  the  nervous  system, 
temperature,  circulation  and  respiration.  The  peripheral  vascular 
system  loses  its  natural  lustre,  the  vessels  become  contracted,  the 
skin  cold  and  lifeless,  and  the  vital  forces  are  depressed  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  used. 

We  understand  too,  that  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  organism  the  second  subordinate  law  is,  that  the  vi- 
tal reaction  against  water  is  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  used.  This  law  is  absolute  under  all  circumstances,  and 
conditions  of  the  body  during  life.  To  demonstrate  this,  take  a 
full  cold  bath,  and  we  will  have  exactly  the  same  vital  phenomena 
of  action  and  reaction  that  our  bodies  are  subject  to  undergo 
every  day  and  hour  of  our  lives;  varying  only  in  degree  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  reactive  power  of  the  body. 

The  first  impression  of  the  water,  when  cold,  causes  the  blood  to 
recede  from  the  capillaries  and  the  vessels  to  contract  The  blood 
is  determined  to  the  viscera.  The  vital  forces,  however,  soon  coun- 
teract this  impression  by  an  increased  determination  of  the  blood 
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to  the  surface  in  order  to  equalize  the  temperature.  Soon  the 
capillaries  become  distended,  the  nerrous  system  invigorated,  the 
temperature  increased,  and  a  warm  glow  over  the  body  follows 
the  cold  bath.  If  this  process  be  frequently  repeated  the  result 
is  to  develop  the  superficial  circulation  and  in  the  same  ratio  re- 
lieve the  engorged  circulation  in  the  viscera,  remove  internal  ex- 
cretory accumulation,  equalize  the  circulation,  and  invigorate  the 
entire  system.  This  determination  of  the  circulation  to  the  sur- 
face in  consequence  of  the  reactive  impression  of  cold  water,  can- 
not be  a  morbid  process  in  any  sense  whatever.  If  we  go  into  a 
Tery  cold  atmosphere  our  hands  and  face  become  cold  and  pale, 
the  vessels  contracted  and  bloodless;  but  if  the  reactive  power  of 
the  system  is  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  they  soon 
appear  red  and  turgid  and  are  warmer  than  before  exposure.  A 
repetition  of  this  process  like  that  of  the  cold  bath  when  not  vio- 
lent, is  really  sanitary  and  indispensible  to  perfect  health  and  vig- 
or, and  may  be  continued  a  lifetime  with  the  most  gratifying  and 
beneficial  results. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  further  this  law  of  action  and  reaction 
of  the  vital  economy,  take  the  hot  full  bath,  for  what  is  true  of  the 
whole  body  is  equally  true  of  all  its  parts. 

When  the  surface  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  heat  which  is  above 
98}^  the  nervous  system  is  stimulated,  the  blood  determined  to  the 
surface,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  become  congested  and  engorged* 
the  circulation  in  the  viscera  accelerated,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
diminished,  while  the  engorged  organs  are  temporarily  relieved; 
but  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  will  this  vascular  con- 
gestion increase,  till  the  vessels  of  the  skin  become  so  over  distended 
that  when  the  impression  is  met  by  vital  reaction  these  vessels  are 
80  relaxed  that  their  vital  power  of  contractility  is  destroyed  and 
they  remain  perfectly  and  permanently  flaccid,  with  corresponding 
loss  of  function,  while  the  nervous  system  becomes  enfeebled  and 
the  functions  of  every  organ  impaired  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  and  the  repetition  of  the  bath. 

The  experience  of  every  man  who  has  labored  through  the  heat- 
ed season,  and  the  condition  of  every  person  i|rho  has  suffered 
sunstroke  as  well  as  every  individual  who  has  followed  bathing 
for  a  considerable  time  in  very  warm  water,  ought  to  teach  a  dif- 
ferent lesson.  Many  persons  and  some  physicians — ^but  none  of 
this  society,  we  are  pleased  to  say — seem  to  think  that  a  few  long 
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and  strong  baths  will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  short  and  weak 
ones. 

This  is  the  belief  of  many  persons  who  visit  the  springs  and 
watering  places,  and,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  do  their  bathing  for 
the  year.  It  would  be  more  fatal  but  no  more  unphilosophical  if 
they  should  undertake  to  do  their  eating  and  drinking  for  several 
months  in  as  many  days,  or  for  a  patient  to  take  the  medicine  in  a 
single  day  that  is  essential  to  treat  a  severe  and  prolonged  case  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Because  some  persons  can  endure  without  apparent  injury  hot 
water,  hot  vapor,  or  hot  air,  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in  the 
year,  the  fact  does  not  prove  that  it  is  beneficial  while  physiology 
demonstrates  that  it  must  be  injurious. 

As  well  might  it  be  pretended,  that  alcohol  is  wholesome  because 
many  persons  imbibe  two  or  three  ounces  of  intoxicating  liquors 
daily,  while  some  take  their  ''honest  quart"  a  day  for  twenty  yeara» 

There  is  as  much  delusion  on  this  subject  of  using  water  in 
health  and  disease  as  there  is  among  topers.  Some  persons  say 
that  they  have  taken  prolonged  hot  water  or  hot  air  baths,  daily 
or  weekly,  for  months  and  years,  and  have  experienced  nothing 
but  benefit. 

Human  beings  have  been  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  and  the  more  they  are  injured  hj 
them  the  more  their  experience  convinces  them  that  they  cannot 
do  without  alcoholic  stimulation.  This  fact  and  that  of  the  abuse 
of  warm  and  hot  bathing,  only  proves  their  remarkable  vitality, 
power  of  endurance  and  that  humanity  is  sometimes  remarkably 
tough. 

As  is  the  reacting  power  of  the  vital  organism,  so  must  be  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  person  of  good  physique,  strong 
digestion,  perfect  assimilation  and  blood  making,  balanced  circu- 
lation and  normal  innervation  may  bathe  in  cold  water,  five-sixths 
of  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  enjoy  perfect  health  of  body  and 
brain,  and  not  realize  any  discomfort  or  injury  from  cold  bathing* 

All  persons,  juveniles  and  adults,  of  feeble  circulation,  innerva- 
tion and  reactivepower,  mast  bathe  in  water  very  near  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood,  and  gradually  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water 
as  the  functions  of  the  body  become  more  active,  innervation  more 
vigorous,  and  the  reactive  power  of  the  system  stronger. 

If  this  law  of  vital  reaction  and  corresponding  temperature  of 
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the  water  be  not  strictly,  scmpulouBly  observed,  the  vitnlity, 
the  tonicity,,  of  the  nervous  system  will  become  gradually 
weaker,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  more  impaired,  though  the 
skin  be  clean  as  the  polished  marble. 

As  is  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature,  circulation  and  inner- 
vation, so  must  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  used.  If  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold,  they  must  be  warmed  before  any  cold  baths  be 
given.  This  follows  from  the  law  of  vital  reaction  and  must  be 
carefully  observed  as  no  benefit  is  ever  derived,  and  serious  or 
fatal  injury  may  be  done  by  violation  of  this  rule;  and  from  this 
principle  we  deduce  the  fact  that  all  cold  bathing  should  be  done 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  when  there  is  equalized  temperature 
and  circulation  and  nearest  normal  innervation,  therefore  strong- 
est reactive  power.  Since  the  vital  forces  are  weaker  in  the  second 
part  of  the  day,  innervation  more  feeble,  and  vital  reaction  less 
strong  very  cold  bathing  should  be  replaced  by  warm  water,  of  a 
temperature  in  the  ratio  to  the  reactive  power,  at  that  time  of  the 
day. 

From  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  we  deduce  the  fact  that  all 
fall  baths  should  be  taken  three  hours  after  a  full  meal  and  one 
hour  before  the  meal.  Cold  water  has  remarkable  power  for  se- 
dation, and  hot  water  equal  power  for  stimulation,  relaxation  and 
debilitation;  therefore  all  forms  of  bathing  when  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature  should  be  effected  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  to  be  sanitary  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  same  laws 
that  govern  the  external  use  of  water,  control  also  its  internal  ad- 
ministration, under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  condition  of  the 
body  in  health  and  disease. 

We  will  now  briefly  observe  the  application  of  these  laws  in  lead- 
ing pathological  lesions.  When  pain  is  idiopathic,  and 
presents  in  any  part  of  the  body  from  sub-circulation, 
and  innervation,  there  will  be  neither  redness,  heat  nor 
swelling,  and  the  indications  are  heat  above  the  body-tempe- 
rature, which  relieves  by  action  and  stimulations.  When  pain  is 
traumatic,  and  the  above  conditions  are  present  the  indications 
are  the  same.  But  when  there  is  pain,  heat,  redness  and  swelling, 
idiopathic  or  traumatic,  the  indications  are  cold  applications,  which 
relieve  and  remove  the  pain  by  conduction  and  reaction.  When 
idiopathic  pain  or  traujnatic  pain  is  not  relieved  by  heat  above  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  indications  are  alternate  hot  water 
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with  cold  applications,  which  will,  when  possible,  remove  the  pain 
by  stimulation  and  reaction  of  the  vital  f  orres.  When  pain  is  the 
result  of  maieries  morbi,  the  local  treatment  is  obvious  from  the 
preceding  conditions.  The  systemic  treatment,  every  practical 
physician  understands,  consists  in  removing  accumulations,  wash- 
ing away  impurities,  equalizing  temperature  and  circulation,  es- 
tablishing innervation,  and  when  this  is  done  secretion  and  excretion 
are  more  active,  and  the  cause  of  the  pain  and  the  sufferings  are 
removed,  and  with  them  the  effect.  What  like  water  can  affect 
these  changes  in  the  same  time,  leaving  the  economy  so  free  from 
depletion,  from  derangement  of  function,  and  from  traces  of  mth 
teries  morbi  to  still  retard  innervation,  and  react  against  the  too 
often  large  doses  of  strong  and  bitter  drugs — provided  always 
that  the  laws  of  vital  action  and  reaction  and  corresponding  water 
temperature  be  carefully  observed. 

In  every  conceivable  acute  disease  known  to  the  profess- 
ion there  are  two  conditions  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the 
nervous  system,  general  or  local,  which  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  and  which  naturally  require  different 
modes  of  treatment.  These  conditions  of  the  circulation 
are  either  general  or  local,  active  hyperemia  and  passive  hypere- 
mia, and  of  the  nervous  system  exaltation  and  depression.  In  all 
cases  of  the  first  condition  the  blood  courses  rapidly  and  freely, 
so  that  a  larger  quantity  is  circulated'  in  a  given  time  than  in 
health.  In  this  stage  of  any  disease  there  is  a  powerful  nerve-ten- 
sion, and  arterial  and  capillary  contraction.  We  meet  these  path- 
ological conditions  as  they  present  If  the  active  hyperemia  is 
violent,  we  observe  the  law  of  vital  action,  and  meet  these  phe- 
nomena with  cold  or  iced  water  frequentiy  repeated;  and  in  the 
exact  ratio  that  the  nerve-tension  diminishes  and  the  arterial  and 
capillary  contraction  relaxes  do  we  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

As  the  nerve-tension,  body  temperature  and  arterial  and  capil- 
lary contraction  are,  so  is  the  vital  reaction-power,  in  health  and 
in  any  disease.  It  is  also  an  infallible  law  of  the  vital  economy 
that  every  electro-positive  condition  must  have  an  electro-negative 
condition;  therefore  it  follows  that  while  this  active  hyperemia 
exists,  there  is  a  passive  hyperemia  near  or  remote  to  the  electro- 
positive condition,  and  by  the  law  of  reaction  it  follows  that  this 
electro-positive  condition  is  superceded  by  passive  hyperemia. 
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Then  the  blood  circulates  slowly  and  sluggishly,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  blood-vessels  are  relaxed  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lated in  the  electro-negative  organ  or  organs  in  a  given  time  must 
be  less  than  in  a  normal  condition.  In  this  stage  we  observe  the 
law  of  reaction.  If  the  passive  hyperemia  be  intense,  the  reactive 
power  of  the  system,  or  part,  will  be  exceedingly  feeble  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  must  not  be  less  than  110  degrees,  the 
application  gentle,  reaction  permitted,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  lowered  gradually,  as  the  reactive  forces  of  the  system  be- 
come stronger.  Observation  of  the  laws  of  action  and  reaction 
should  be  strictly  observed  in  active  and  passive  hyperemia  of  the 
brain.  Water  is  a  very  potent  remedy,  and  when  abused  in  the 
treatment  of  this  delicate  organ,  fatal  results  may  easily  follow. 
When  the  eyes  are  bright,  pupils  contracted,  face  flushed  and  the 
head  slightly  hot,  we  have  active  hyperemia.  Then  the  indica- 
tions are  cold  or  ice-water  applications  to  the  whole  head,  repeat- 
ed sufficiently  often  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  conduction  and 
reaction.  When  the  eyes  are  bright,  pupils  dilated,  face  flushed 
and  the  head  slightly  hot,  we  have  passive  hyperemia.  This  in- 
creases as  the  eyes  become  more  and  more  dull  and  expressionless, 
pupils  dilated,  face  cool  and  forehead  marks  a  temperature  but 
little  above  normal.  When  this  electro-negative  condition  is  in- 
tense, the  indications  are;  water  poured  over  the  head,  hot  as  can 
be  endured,  or  hot  applications  either  frequently  repeated  in  order 
to  stimulate  circulation  and  often  absorption,  and  as  vital  reaction 
increases  the  temperature  must  be  gradually  reduced. 

I  have  discovered  no  exception  to  the  laws  that  I  have  stated, 
which  should  govern  the  external  and  internal  use  of  water  in  a  phy- 
siological and  all  pathological  conditions.  In  alimentary  derange- 
ments there  should  be  a  modification  of  the  internal  use  of  water 
when  there  is  intense  inflammation  accompanied  by  vomiting  di- 
arrhoea or  dysentery.  In  these  conditions  the  indications  are  cold 
external  applications  frequently  repeated  and  cold  hip-baths  for 
their  active  effect,  thereby  allaying  the  inflammation  by  conduction 
and  reaction.  Internally  the  modification  of  application  is  warm 
drinks,  as  lemonade,  frequently  repeated  slightly  below  the  body, 
temperature  so  that  the  internal  vital  reaction  will  be  mild,  and 
thereby  not  aggrevate  a  condition  which  cold  will  invariably  do. 
It  is  impossible  to  drink  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  in  these 
conditions  to  effect  sedation  without  reaction  which  will  increase 
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alimentary  action,  and  thereby  aggravate  the  difficulty;  and  ob- 
serving  the  same  law,  warm  clysters  are  indicated  in  severe  diair- 
haea  and  dysentery. 

These  simple  general  laws  understood  and  strictly  observed, 
will  gratify  the  faithful  physician  with  results  that  are  always 
equal  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  most  potent  drugs  adminis- 
tered by  the  law — "  Similia  Similibus  Curantur  "  "  Contraria  Con- 
trariis  Curantur"  or  Contraria  ConJtranus  Opporienda,"  And  when 
the  disease  tends  toward  a  fatal  termination  and  the  prof oundest 
skill  of  the  most  successful  drug-therapeutist  been  baffied,  and  he 
has  laid  his  weapons  by,  to  watch  the  unwelcome  termination,  hy- 
drotherapy has  and  will  cool  and  calm  a  fevered  brow  and  burning 
nervous  system,  or  stimulate  the  waning  powers  of  life  to  normal 
action  and  to  health. 

Therefore,  as  an  Eclectic  system  of  medicine,  and  as  Eclectic  or 
progressive  physiicians  teach  us  to  understand  no  less  of  the  action 
of  drugs  in  health,  or  their  pathogenetic  action,  and  of  their  ac- 
tion in  a  strictly  pathological  condition,  and  the  natural  laws  that 
should  govern  their  administration. 

But  by  thoughtful  observation,  diligent  research  and  untiring 
energy  may  we  be  enabled  to  comprehend  as  thoroughly  the  im- 
mutable laws  that  control  the  action  of  electricity  and  of  magnetic 
force,  which  circidates  the  blood,  equalizes  the  circulation,  pro- 
motes innervation  and  thrills  the  powers  of  life  with  health  and 
strength  and  restores  lost  vitality  by  its  subtle,  yet  vitalizing 
power.  Let  us  then  teach  the  students  who  attend  our  medical 
colleges  not  only  that  cleanliness  of  the  body  is  essential  to  health 
and  longevity,  but  how  and  when  to  use  this  wonderful  substance, 
water,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  vital  machine,  and  the 
never  varying  laws  that  should  guide  them  in  its  administration  in 
health  and  disease. 

Then,  as  a  school  of  medicine,  we  can  philosophically  combine 
these  three  forces  into  the  greatest,  grandest,  sensative  therapeut- 
ic system  that  concerns  physical  life. 


LA  GRIPPE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
By  0.    Edwin   Miles,   M.  D.,   Boston,    Mass. 

Having  passed  through  another  scourge  of  La  Orippe,  it  is  well 
for  the  physician  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
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the  malady  to  review  his  obseryatioiis  of  its  rise,  nature,  symptom- 
atology and  profj^ostics,  and  the  therapeutic  means  he  has  found 
beet  adapted  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  to  most 
readily  effect  its  cure. 

L— Without  consuming  time  in  discussing  these  points,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  beyond  question,  that  the  malady  is  epidemic. 

n. — ^That  there  is  an  influenza,  or  in  common  parlance,  a 
La  Grippe  bacillus,  seems  to  be  well  established  at  the  present 
time. 

ni. — Whether  or  not  the  disease  is  contagious,  is  still  a  question 
in  the  minds  of  most  scientists,  though  we  must  confess  that  to  us 
it  does  not  follow  the  general  laws  of  contagion  in  its  rise,  pro- 
gress and  termination. 

IV. — ^£ut  the  manner  of  the  spread  of  the  malady,  and  its 
course  wherever  it  exists,  goes  far  to  substantiate  the  prevaling 
theory  that  it  has  as  its  causation  a  specific  infecting  principle. 

The  history  of  the  disease,  to  which  we  only  make  the  briefest 
reference,  is  full  of  interest.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  malady  described  by  Diodorous  Siculus,  affecting  the  Athenian 
army  in  Sicily,  415  years  B.  C.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  in  827  and  876,  and  in  France  in  1311.  It  is 
thought  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  British  Isles  in  1510.  It 
sprang  up  in  Asia  in  1557,  and  overran  Europe,  and  then  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  America.  In  1788-1790  there  were  again  outbreaks 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  1830-32  the  outbreaks  were  almost 
cosmopolitan. 

In  1872,  and  again  in  1880,  there  were  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
among  horses,  dogs  and  fowls,  accompanied  in  some  regions,  and 
in  others  followed,  by  its  prevalence  among  the  human  species. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  during  the  two  past  years  is  too 
veil  remembered  to  need  more  than  mention.  There  is  little 
evidence  to  indicate  that  season,  latitute,  temperature,  moisture,  or 
dryness,  have  much  to  do  with  the  rise  or  spread  of  the  complaint. 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  as  was  formerly  assumed,  that  the 
malady  recurs  in  any  regular  cycle  of  years. 

Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  are  not  of  frequent  occurence. 

The  duration  of  an  epidemic  is  seldom  more  than  two  months  in 
a  given  locality.  The  duration  of  the  milder  cases  of  the  disease 
is  not  usually  more  than  three  of  four  days,  while  the  severer  may 
continue  from  eight  to  twelve  days.    In  cases  with  complications^ 
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or  when  it  seizes  persons  affected  with  other  diseases,  it  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  or  months. 

The  mortality  of  the  epidemics  has  usually  been  small,  but 
there  have  been  marked  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  Bome  in  1580. 
The  mortality  at  that  time,  however,  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  the  extensive  blood-letting  resorted  to  by  the  profession  for 
its  treatment. 

The  various  epidemics  of  La  Orippe,  as  we  learn  from  the 
literature  of  the  disease,  and  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
it  from  observation,  are  characterized  by  more  or  less  marked 
types,  some  taking  on  the  thoracic,  others  the  gastro-intestinal, 
and  others  the  nervous. 

The  recent  epidemic  has  shown  a  large  preponderance  of  the 
thoracic  symptoms;  the  bronchial  tissues  being  markedly  impli- 
cated, and  having  much  in  common  with  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
so  frequent  during  the  cold  seasons  in  our  climate.  But  we  think 
that  physicians  having  these  cases  in  charge  must  have  observed 
a  much  higher  temperature,  more  severe  thoracic  distress,  a 
greater  tenacity  of  these  conditions,  and  more  nervous  prostration 
than  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  epidemicd  of  catarrhal  bronchitis. 
The  bronchitis  in  this  type  of  La  Grippe  has  also  been  much  more 
liable  to  assume  the  capillary  form  of  the  disease,  and  to  go  on  to 
pneumonia  than  is  common  to  that  disease. 

Those  who  have  seen  much  of  La  Qrippe  have  been  fortunate  if 
they  have  not  confronted  cases  of  the  thoracic  form  in  patients 
who,  having  suffered  from  want,  or  chronic  diseases,  or  from  old 
age  and  its  infirmities,  have  gone  rapidly  into  the  congestive 
stage  of  pneumonia,  and  been  swept  away  by  asphyxia  or  heart- 
failure. 

While  the  gastro-intestinal  condition  has  often  been  a  complica- 
tion of  the  thoracic  or  nervous  type  of  the  disease,  cases  have  not 
been  wanting  where  it  has  been  the  primary  and  predominant 
clinical  feature  of  the  attack.  Li  some  cases  stomachic  pain  and 
depression  have  proved  exceedingly  distressing;  in  others 
diarrhoea  has  been  frequent,  profuse,  and  especially  exhausting. 
Anarexia  has  also  been  marked,  continued,  and  a  most  difficult 
condition  to  manage. 

Another  type  of  the  disease  has  been  chiefly  characterized  by 
nervous  phenomena.  Primarily  there  has  been  intense  pain  of  a 
neuralgic  type,  sometimes  seizing  the  head,  often  in  the  frontal 
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region,  and  in  others  the  whole  head  and  spinal  column.  Again 
the  pain  has  been  located  in  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Violent  pain 
in  the  lumbar  region  has  been  common  in  this  type  of  the  disease, 
and  so  has  pain  in  the  extremities.  In  a  few  cases  the  pain  has 
attacked  every  region  of  the  muscular  system,  and  the  abdominal 
Tiscera,  producing  intense  agony  to  the  patient 

The  great  exhaustion  that  has  followed  this  last  type  of  the 
disease,  complicated,  as  it  has  often  been,  with  more  or  less  of 
mental  depression,  has  been  a  source  of  greatest  perplexity  to  the 
physician,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  gone  on  to  fatal  issue,  and 
in  others  to  insanity,  to  which  death  will  be  the  only  probable 
reliel 

The  therapeutics  of  La  Orippe  must  be  adapted  to  the  type  of 
the  disease  presented  with  their  various  modifications  and  com- 
plications. 

In  the  thoracic  type,  with  high  temperature,  pain,  and  cough, 
sponging  the  patient  frequently  with  hot  water  usually  affords 
great  comfort.  .Phenacetin  in  doses  of  five  to  seven  grains,  as 
needed,  also  greatly  reduces  the  temperature  and  pain,  and  quiets 
the  nervous  system.  li  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  full,  Yeratrum 
meets  that  condition  admirably.  If  the  eyes  are  suffused  and  the 
face  flushed,  and  the  patient  is  nervous,  Gelsemium  is  unmistak- 
ably the  remedy.  For  the  cough  the  following  has  proved  our 
most  potent  remedy : 

^.    Tinct.  Ipecac,       -        -.       -        -        -  3j. 

Spts.  Ammonise,  Aromaticse,      -        -        -      3  iij. 
Syr.  Balsam.  Tolutani,  -        -        -  3  v. 

Mucilag.  Acacise,        -----     3  vii 

M. 
Sig.     Take  half  teaspoonful  as   directed.    For  the    constant 
hacking  that  often  annoys  the  patient,  use  the  following  : 
5.    Codeiae,  Sulph.,       -----      gr.iij. 
Acacise,  PiQv.,     -----  gr.xij 

Cerii,  Oxalatis,         -        -        -        -        -      3i3. 

M. 
In  chart.  No.  X  divide. 
Sig.    Take  powder  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  as  needed. 
Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  warm  water  which  has  been  medicated 
with  hops,  is  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  comforting  and 
curatiTe  when  suffering  from  cough  and  oppressed  breathing.    If 
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there  is  Boreness  in  the  thoracic  walls,  the  following  liniment  ap- 
plied eyery  6  hours,  gives  much  relief  : 

ft.    Tinct.  Aconiti  Bad.,         -        -        -        -  3iv. 

Chlorof ormi,        -        -        -        -        -        -3  v. 

01.  Terebinthi,        -----  3  vi 

Linimenti  Saponis,  q.  a.  ad         -        -        -      §  iv. 

M. 

Ft  Liniment. 

In  the  gastro-intestinal  type  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  nausea 

and  Yomiting,  I  find  good  results  from  the  following  : 

ft .     CocaineB  Muriatis,        -----      gr. j. 

Cerii  Oxalatis,         -----  gr.xxx. 

Bidmuthi  Carb.,  -        -        -        -        -        -     3ij. 

M. 
In  chart.  No.  yiii.  divide. 

Sig.  Take  powder  hourly  until  relief  is  obtained.  If  pain  is 
severe  and  not  relieved  by  the  above,  give  morphia  by  mouth,  if 
well  retained;  if  not,  by  hypodermic  injection,  in  doses  as  indica- 
ted. The  liniment  prescribed  for  thoracic  pain  is  a  very  efficient 
remedy  for  gastro-abdominal  soreness  and  pain.  Should  there  be 
diarrhoea  : 

ft .    Codeise  Sulph.         -----        gr.iij. 
Geranin,      ------  gr.xv. 

Subnit.  Bismuthi,  -        -        -        -        3  L 

M. 
In  chart.  No.  YI.  divide. 

Sig.    Take  powder  every  three  to  six  hours,  as  indicated. 

To  give  tone  to  the  bowels  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  a  fourth  to  one  drop  every  two 
to  four  hours,  or  Lloyd's  Hydrastis  Canadensis  in  five-drop  doses 
wiU  prove  very  effectual. 

As  a  diet  in  this  type  of  the  disease,  milk — sometimes  skimmed 
— ^the  white  of  the  egg  and  malted  milk,are  generally  well  borne 
and  sustaining. 

In  the  nervous  type  of  the  disease  with  pain  chiefly  in  the  head 
and  face,  if  the  face  be  flushed  and  the  eyes  suffused,  tincture  of 
Oelsemium  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  remedies.  The  dose  most 
be  adapted  to  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  attack,  always 
using  the  tincture  of  the  green  root.  We  have  always  found  the 
application  of  hot  packs  to  the  head  helpful  in  attacks  of  this  type. 
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If  there  be  no  flushing  of  the  face,  nor  suffusion  of  the  e jes,  the 
phenacetin  with  the  hot  applications  aboTe  suggested  has  been 
the  most  efficient  remedy  in  our  practice.  In  a  few  cases  the  par- 
oxysms of  pain  take  on  a  periodic  type;  then  quinine  or  cincho- 
nidin  have  proved  the  best  remedies  for  its  relief. 

When  the  pain  has  been  chiefly  located  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thorax,  the  tincture  of  Bryonia  has  been  our  chosen  remedy,  and 
if  in  the  abdominal  region,  tincture  of  Macrotys  racemosa;  and 
again,  if  in  the  lumbar  region,  phenacetin.  Sometimes  in  those 
attacks  affecting  the  lumbar  region  there  will  be  heavy  deposits 
of  the  "brick  dust  sediment."  In  such  cases  we  always  adminis- 
ter ben^oate  of  lithia  in  eight-grain  to  twelve-grain  doses,  well  di- 
lated with  water,  every  three  to  six  hours  until  that  condition  of 
the  urine  ceases. 

Insomnia  frequently  follows  relief  from  the  painful  stage  of  the 
attack.  Then  sulfonal  meets  a  most  important  indication.  If 
given  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  sipped  this  enhances  its  action. 
Paraldehyde  in  many  of  the  cases  of  insomnia  accompanied  with 
irritability  of  the  heart,  is  of  marked  value.  When  nervous  exhaust- 
ion is  marked,  Metcalf  s  Wine  of  Coca  has  been  of  great  service  to 
many  of  our  patients.  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica  has  been  a  com- 
mon remedy  with  us  in  the  treatment  of  most  of  the  exhausted 
conditions  of  La  Orippe,  This  alternated  with  drop-doses  of  Fow. 
ler's  Solution  is  very  efficient.  Where  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
has  especially  suffered  Wyeth's  Elixir  of  Triple  Phosphates  has 
proved  a  valuable  remedy,  but  never  in  doses  of  more  than  twenty 
drops.  Where  there  has  been  much  wasting  of  tissue  the  various 
forms  of  malt,  and  the  Maltine  have  been  used  with  benefit;  so 
abo  cod-liver  oil. 

OZONJE  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 
Bt  G.  Hebman  Mereel,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  a  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Gauthier  explain- 
ing the  construction  and  working  of  a  new  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  Ozone  and  its  value  as  used  in  the  Electic  baths.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  Bontems  of  the  Hoapital  of 
Si  Raphael  stated  that  he  had  made  use  of  the  agent  for  some 
time,  in  his  practice  at  that  institution.     The  mode  of  administer- 
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ing  was  by  the  inhalation  of  ozodized  air — a  tenth  of  a  milligram 
of  ozone  to  a  litre  of  atmospheric  air. — ^produced  by  an  electric 
current  passing  through  a  tube  from  which  the  air  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  treatment  had  been  given  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  ansemia^ 
septicaemia,  pyaemia,  leukaemia,  all  kinds  of  cancerous  and  scro- 
fulous affections,  skin-diseases,  etc.  The  results  have  been  mar- 
vellous. Similar  beneficial  results  have  also  been  obtained  in  vari- 
ous charity  and  private  clinic  hospitals  of  Paris. 

The  following  conclusions  were  regarded  by  the  physicians  as 
fully  warranted : 

1.  That  ozone  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  blood  by 
means  of  inhalation,  will  quickly  oxidize  the  red  globtdes. 

2.  That  it  is  capable  of  destroying  and  rendering  inoperative 
all  germs  in  the  blood. 

3.  That  it  will  transform  albumen  into  fibrin  and  the  haemog- 
lobin into  ozyhaemoglobin. 

4.  That  it  will  increase  the  red  blood  globules  in  number  and 
in  sizei  and  thereby  remove  the  granular  condition  of  the  same, 
bringing  them  to  tiieir  normal  condition* 

At  the  Academie  de  Medecin,  August  11,  1891.  M.  Girard  pre- 
sented a  paper  exhibiting  further  researches  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ozone  upon  the  blood,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  gas  in  certain  bodies;  deducing  the  following  conclus- 
ions : 

1.  That  ozone  transforms  albumen  into  fibrin,  and  haemaglo- 
bin  into  oxyhaemaglobin. 

2.  That  its^action  is  prolonged  upon  the  fibrin  till  a  reaction  ia 
produced,  and  renders  it  incoagulable  by  the  acids,  as  well  as  by 
the  metallic  salts. 

3.  That  ozone  is  the  agent  by  which  fibrin  is  produced  in  the 
blood,  and  that  the  results  of  ozonization  are  produced  by  means 
of  the  iron  remaining  in  the  globules;  these,  being  infiuenced  by 
the  process  of  the  first  ozonizing  acquire  the  property  of  ozonifj- 
ing  common  oxygen. 

Among  the  bodies  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ozone  we 
may  class  turpentine,  as  well  as  the  essence  of  terebinthine  and 
ozone  ether. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  for  August  29th,  1891 
contained  the  following  paragraph  :  '^  At  the  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress now  being  held  in  Paris,  Doctors  Labbe  and  Oudin  brought 
forward  a  highly  interesting  method  of  curing  anaemia  resulting 
from  tuberculosis  by  means  of  inhalations  of  ozone.    The  ozone  is 
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pure  oxygen  electrized  by  a  new  process.  It  is  stated  that  the 
results  obtained  by  the  application  of  this  method  at  the  Charity 
Hospitals  have  been  remarkably  good." 

The  epidemic  known  as  La  Chippe,  or  influenza,  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  virtues  of  o^one.  It  is  plainly  a  zymotic  or  fermentive 
disease,  and  to  such  affections  antiseptics  are  the  direct  remedy. 
The  deficiency  of  ozone  in  the  air  in  different  regions  is  coincident 
with  the  presence  of  the  epidemic.  We  may  indeed  consider  this 
as  an  established  fact.  Many  have  sought  to  account  for  the  mat- 
ter in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  come  finally  back  to  the  starting-point. 
When  the  air  is  rich  in  ozone  as  on  high  land  and  in  mountainous 
countries  the  epidemic  appears  less  frequently  than  in  cities  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  summer  of  1889  Frefessor  Falb 
showed  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ozone,  and  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  the  prevailing  disease. 

Dr.  Foth  of  Charlottenburg  proved  also  by  experiment  that  by 
passing  the  electric  spark  through  water  or  other  liquid,  he  freed 
it  from  all  f  ermentive  spores,  bacteria,  etc. ;  even  killing  yeast- 
spores  and  rendering  the  liquid  clear.  I  have  myself  frequently 
made  similar  experiments  with  putrid  water  that  was  full  of  living 
organisms,  and  found  that  all  such  were  destroyed  in  a  few  sec- 
onds by  an  electric  spark,  or  by  an  ozone  stream.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  ozone  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  remedy  in  epi- 
demic, as  it  destroys  the  lower  organisms  occasioning  them. 

The  htdependence  Medicole  of  May  15, 1890,  unhesitatingly  declares 
that  we  may  regard  this  agent  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  an- 
tiseptics or  microbiocides,  A  prediction  of  my  own  given  in  the 
Boston  Record  is  is  to  the  effect  that  we  may  have  more  influenza 
than  usual  in  Boston  this  winter,  but  that  it  will  not  be  attended 
with  the  symptoms  attending  the  disease  in  Europe.  There  will 
be  frequent  relapses,  and  special  care  will  be  required  to  keep  off 
various  forms  of  low  fever.  Antiseptics,  and  particularly  ozone 
will  prove  most  beneficial. 

HEART^FAILURE    AND    ITS    PATHOLOOY. 

By  H.  Miohensr,  M.  D.,  Halsey,  Oregon. 

The  term,  heart-failure,  as  commonly  used  is  a  meaningless  one; 
but  if  used  to  represent  an  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  either  from  deficient  innervation  or  from  disease  of  the 
organ  itself,  then  is  the  term  intelligible. 
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Heart-failure  as  a  disease  per  se  is  found  in  cases  where  there  is 
an  increasing  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  action  from  lack  of  en- 
nervation  from  the  sympathetic,  or  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sys- 
tem. >  This  produces  an  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  from 
lack  of  nutrition,  the  patient  really  dying  from  cardiac  inanition. 

This  condition  is  rarely  found  except  as  a  result  of  marasmic 
diseases. 

The  principal  cardiac  diseases  producing  heart-failure  are  endo- 
and  myocarditis,  fatty  degeneration  and  fatty  substitutions,  en- 
largement with  hypertrophy  or  simple  dilatation,  which  will  be 
considered  pathologically. 

Failure  from  endo-carditis  is  usually  the  result  of  the  inflamma- 
tion causing  valvular  obstructions,  producing  an  increased  resist- 
ance to  the  forward  movement  of  the  blood.  This  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  nervo-muscular  force,  which,  if  not  supplied  by  a 
compensatory  parietal  hypertrophy,  soon  induces  parietal  exhaust- 
ion or  "  failing  heart." 

In  dilatation,  either  primary  or  secondary,  the  over-distention 
soon  produces  exhaustion  of  the  parietal  energy  from  thinning  of 
the  walls.  In  myo-carditis,  either  the  acute  or  in  the  parenchy- 
matous form  arising  in  the  course  of  acute  febrile  or  infective  di- 
seases, the  myo-cardiumis  softened,  flabby,  and  friable;  the  fibres  are 
swollen  and  exhibit  an  albuminous,  or  a  waxy  degeneration.  The 
blood-vessels  are  congested  and  become  flUed  with  thrombi,  end- 
arteritis is  produced  and  failure  in  the  cardiac  energy  is  the 
result. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  produced  by  either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic 
causes  inducing  a  condition  similar  to  parenchymatous  myocardi- 
tis. The  changes  commence  in  the  primitive  bundles,  the  strise 
disappearing,  the  bundles  becoming  granular  (albuminous)  or 
cloudy,  the  sarcolemma  soon  appearing  to  be  filled  with  l)ut  oil- 
globules,  increasing  failure  being  the  result  of  the  fibrillar  degen- 
fjration. 

In  fatty  substitution  the  failure  is  caused  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  layers  of  fat  upon  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organ,  causing 
absorption  of  the  muscular  substance.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
pathological  conditions  productive  of  heart-failure,  and  an  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  them  would  extend  this  paper  to  a  too  great  length; 
but  if  what  it  contains  aids  in  the  better  understanding  of  the 
abused  term  it  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
Bj  Henbt  WoHLGEBnTTH,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

I  desire  to  bring  to  jour  notice  and  make  a  clinical  report  of  a 
case  that  I  treated  quite  recently. 

On  the  2(>th  day  of  March,  1892, 1  was  called  to  the  bedside  of 

Miss  Anna  C.  a  very  amiable  young  lady  seyenteen  years  of  age, 

the  only  child  and  daughter  of  one  of  our  esteemed  citizens.    On 

my  arriyal  I  learned  that  she  had  been  ill  for  several  days  and  was 

growing  worse  all  the  while.    I  lound  her  in  a  high  state  of  fever, 

with  flushed  countenance,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  much 

pain  in  the  head,  pulse  120,  temperature  102^.     I  administered 

R .    Syr.  Dover's  powder,        -        -        -        -         3  j 

Water, -        -Jiv 

M. 
Dose.    One  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  alternate  with 

5.    Fl.  Ext.  Gelsemium,        -        -        -        -  gtt.viij 

Fl.  Ext.  Asclepias  tub.,        -        -        -        .      gtivii 

Water, |iv 

M. 

Dose.     One  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  so  as  to  alternate 
with  the  syrup  of  Dover's  powder,  giving  one  every  hour. 

I  had  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  kept  constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  head. 

On  the  following  morning  I  made  an  early  call,  and  learned  that 
the  patient  had  had  a  bad  night.  I  found  the  symptoms  much 
^  more  aggravated,  and  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  we  had  a  severe 
case  of  phrenitis  to  contend  with;  not  confined  to  the  membranes 
only  but  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  brain  was  involved.  The 
pulse  reached  140  per  minute;  the  temperature  104^^  and  the 
akin  was  hot  and  dry.  There  was  intolerance  of  light  and  sound, 
pain  in  the  head,  paroxysmal,  sharp  and  quick,  and|of  such  violence 
that  it  seemed  unbearable.  She  was  constantly  wanting  some  one 
to  hold  and  press  her  head,  with  a  disposition  to  be  irritable  and 
restless.  The  urine  was  small  in  quantity^and  high-colored;  bowels 
constipated. 

I  administered 

3.    Syrup  Dover's  Powder,        -        -        -        -       3j 

PI.  Ext.  Ipecac, gtt.xii 

Water, |iv 

M. 
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DoBe.    One  tablespoonful  every  three  hours,  alternate  with 

5 .    n.  Ext  Veratrum  Vir., gtt.x 

FL  Ext.  Asdepias  tub.,         ....       gtixx 
Water, fiv 

M. 

Dose:  One  tablespoonful  every  three  hours,  taking  one  of  the 
mixtures  every  half  hour. 

I  also  continued  wet  applications  to  the  head;  bathed  the  hands 
in  hot  water,  and  sponged  off  as  far  as  practicable  without  fatigue 
to  the  patient. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  found  no  abatement  of 
fever,  great  intensity  of  pain  in  the  head,  respiration  slow  but  deep 
and  she  could  not  tolerate  the  least  noise,  nor  could  she  bear  the 
light.  She  complained  of  feeling  sick  at  the  stomach  with  inclination 
to  vomit.  This  I  attributed  to  the  medicine.  It  was  just  what  I  had 
sought  to  bring  about;  as  I  had  hopes  of  counteracting  the  pres- 
sure that  was  troubling  the  brain,  by  inducing  general  relaxation, 
encouraging  diaphoresis  and  equalizing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    So  I  had  the  medicine  vnth  other  directions  continued. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  about  five  o'clock,  I  was  sum- 
moned in  haste.  The  parents  thought  the  patient  dying  and  real- 
ly on  my  arrival  it  seemed  sa  There  was  at  least  no  change  for 
the  better.  The  patient  was  feeling  very  sick  with  strong  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  I  soon  took  advantage  of  this  critical  moment,  by 
giving  a  full  dose  of  fluid  extract  of  Ipecac,  one  drachm  in  a  small-  ^ 
teacupful  of  warm  water,  and  repeated  the  same  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  when  she  vomited  freely,  not  vnthout  considerable  pain 
on  account  of  the  unavoidable  strain  and  exertion.  After  a  little 
lapse  of  time,  I  had  a  clyster  given  per  anum — one  pint  of  right 
warm  water — ^which  was  retained  and  afforded  considerable  relief. 
The  pain  in  the  head  became  less  for  a  time  and  there  was  no  fur- 
ther vomiting.  In  about  two  hours  I  had  another  clyster  given — 
warm  water,  one  pint,  to  which  I  added  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of 
Castoria,  which  very  soon  greatly  relieved  the  paroxysm  of  pain 
in  the  head  and  brought  a  slight  action  from  the  bowels  of  hard 
feculent  matter.  In  about  three  hours  later  I  had  another  inject- 
ion given  of  warm  water  and  castoria  with  pretty  good  result. 
Through  the  day,  aside  from  the  enema  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  to  the  head,  I  administered  the  following: 
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$.    Fl.  Ext  Ghelsemium,       .....    gtixii 
Fl.  Ext  Asdepias  tuberosa,         ...       gtixx 

Water, fiv 

M. 

Dofie.    One  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

During  all  this  time  there  had  been  no  perceptible  remission  of 
fever;  pulse  120  to  140,  temperature  Avith  but  slight  variation  104® 
to  105®. 

On  my  return  late  in  the  evening,  I  found  slight  improvement; 
pulse  120,  temperature  103^®,  pain  in  the  head  no  longer  sharp  and 
quick,  considerable  moisture  to  ^the  skin,  urine  more  in  quantity 
and  not  so  high-colored.  She  had  drank  a  good  deal  of  slippery- 
elm-water  but  had  not  the  least  inclination  for  food  of  any  kind. 

I  remained  with  the  patient  during  that  night.  At  the  usual 
hour  of  bed  time  I  gave  one  full  drachm  dose  of  **  Solution  of  Sul- 
phate of  Morphia."  (1  gr.  to  1  oz.)  This  had  a  very  happy  effect, 
as  a  result  it  caused  the  patient  several  hours  of  quiet  and  sleep. 
I  continued  the  other  medicines  at  regular  intervals  only  lapsing 
during  the  time  she  was  quietly  asleep.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  pulse  less  frequent;  temperature  half  a  shade  better, 
pain  in  the  head  not  so  intense,  but  extremely  sore  and  unbearable 
to  have  it  moved.  I  administered  one  fluid  drachm  of  Solution  of 
Sulphate  Morphia  and  continued  Oelsemium  and  Asclepias  as  on 
day  previous,  alternating  with 

$.    Fl.  Ext.  Aconite, gtt.  x 

Sp.  Nitr.  Dulc, 3ij 

"Water,        -------|iss 

M. 

Dose.  One  tablespoonful  every  four  hour — every  two  hours  one 
or  the  other. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  found  the  symptoms  more 
favorably.  The  patient  had  passed  the  day  a  little  more  comfort- 
able; urine  more  clear  and  in  larger  amount.  There  had  also  been 
several  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  and  she  had  taken  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  nourishment.  At  the  usual  hour  of  bed-time  I  had 
administered  another  dose  of  morphine  solution,  ordered  that  the 
other  medicines  be  continued,  omitting  only  during  asleep.  On 
calling  in  the  morning  (6th  day)  I  learned  that  the  patient  had  put 
in  a  better  night,  and  there  evidently  was  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment, she  only  complaining  of  being  much  sick  at  the  stomach;  this 
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was  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  morphia,  notwithstanding 
the  portions  given  were  small,  jet  some  persons  are  so  susceptible 
to  morphine  that  even  minute  doses  will  make  them  sick.  While 
not  favoring  the  use  or  the  administering  of  this  drug,  still  there 
are  times  and  cases  when  no  other  medicine  will  take  its  place  in 
giving  relief,  especially  in  cases  of  great  urgency.  The  sickness 
complained  of  was  the  effects  of  the  morphia  administered  and 
was  readily  overcome  by  its  discontinuance  and  the  application 
of  a  mustard-plaster  over  the  epigrastic  region. 

Marth  26,  Sixth  day.  I  found  a  decided  improvement;  fever  not 
so  high  as  on  day  previous;  pulsus  110,  temperature  101^,  respira- 
tion more  regular.  She  could  bear  some  light,  and  the  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  head  were  more  bearable.  I  continued  the  same 
treatment  as  that  of  the  day  previous. 

Seventh  day.  Patient  was  doing  nicely;  and  was  about  free  of 
fever;  she  felt  more  inclined  to  take  notice  and  was  able  to  bear 
light.  I  discontinued  the  medicines  she  had  been  taking  and  ad- 
ministered the  following : 

9 .    Fl.  Ext  Asclepias  tuberosa,        ...       gtt  zx 
Fluid  Hydrastis,     -----  gtt.  xxx 

Water,       -- |iv 

One-dose.    Half  a  tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 

Eighth  and  ninth  days.  The  patient  was  improving  nicely,  occa- 
sionly  requiring  a  mild  purgative  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble 
condition. 

March  30th;  tenth  day  from  time  of  treatment.  The  patient  entirely 
free  from  pain  and  soreness  in  the  head;  free  of  fever;  pulse  regu- 
lar; temperature  normal.  It  now  being  about  time  for  her  cata- 
msenia,  I  administered 

5 .    Syr.  Peroxide  of  Iron,       -        -        -        .         z  iv 

Dose.     One  teaspoonful  four  times  daily. 

In  a  few  days  matters  came  about  all  right.  She  improved 
rapidly  and  is  now  enjoying  good  health. 


FEVERS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Bt  I.  J.  M.  Goss,  M.  D.,  Marietta,  Ghi. 

Malarial  Fever  may  first  demand  our  attention.  The  different 
varieties,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  may  present  many  phe- 
nomena in  common,  yet  they  differ  so  much  frcm  each  other  as  to 
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resemble  distinct  diseases.  Malaria  is  regarded  as  the  pathogen- 
etic origin  of  all  the  shades  and  varieties  of  paroxysmal  fever. 
And  the  variations  in  the  quantity,  or,  the  more  or  less  concentra- 
tion of  this  poison  determines  the  mildness  or  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  and  to  some  extent,  the  type  of  the  fever  also. 

l^es  of  malarial  fevers  may  be  arranged  as  follow  :  ,  1st,  The 
simple  intermittent  fever,  and  the  mild  form  of  remittent,  or  bilious 
fever,  and  then  on  up  the  scale  to  Wood's  pernicious  fever — con- 
gestive fever.  The  intensity  of  the  malarial  poison,  and  the  time 
the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  it,  and  to  some  extent,  individual 
susceptibility,  determine  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  miasm  but  little  is  certainly  know,  although  many  hypo- 
thetical theories  have  been  advanced.  Some  writers  have  regard- 
ed it  as  a  gaseous  substance;  some  believe  it  to  be  a  living  vege- 
table organism,  and  others  conjecture  that  it  is  a  specific  poison 
with  no  tangible  microscopic  or  chemical  constituents.  None  of 
these  theories  have  been  proven  satisfactorily  to  be  true,  either  by 
fact  or  by  any  reliable  chemical  analysis,  or  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination. There  have  been  described  certain  protoplasmic  bod- 
ies in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  malorial  patients, — called  "p^a- 
modium  sanguinis  malaricB\"  but  it  is,  as  yet,  undetermined 
whether  these  bodies  are  normal,  or  are  the  result  of  malarial  in- 
fection. We  of  the  South  do  know  something  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  production,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  its  46*^61- 
opment.  It  is  noticed  always,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  soil, 
subjected  to  moisture  first,  then  drying  up  so  as  to  set  up  fermen- 
tation in  said  matter;  hence,  swamps,  ponds,  lakes,  and  alluvium, 
that  diy  up  partly  or  entirely  in  summer,  are  the  usual  localities 
where  these  fevers  prevail.  Then,  a  certain  degree  of  temperature 
is  necessary  to  cause  the  fermentation,  to  generate  this  peculiar 
poison.  It  can  be  generated  at  60^  to  65^  F.  and,  in  those  mala- 
rial districts,  the  type,  form,  and  degree  of  intensity  of  these  fevers 
depend,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  height  of  the  summer  heat. 
The  swamps  of  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  large  rivers  where  tha  soil  is  alluvial,  are  the  theatre 
where  it  is  manifest.  Some  marshes  are  especially  productive  of 
malarial  fevers.  The  Pontine  marshes,  when  just  so  much  water 
falls  on  them,  readily  generate  malaria,  but  when  covered  deep  all 
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the  while,  it  is  not  observed.  Marshes  recently  dried  up  are  very 
favorable  to  the  generation  of  malaria,  but  heavy  rains  soon  arrest 
the  production  of  this  poison.  Salt-water  marshes  are  not  apt  to 
produce  malaria,  but  when  the  salt-water  is  mingled  vnth  larger 
proportion  of  fresh  water,  malaria  is  often  produced.  Marshes 
resting  upon  mud  alone,  are*  more  liable  to  produce  malaria 
than  where  they  rest  upon  sand.  High,  dry  altitudes  contain 
much  ozone,  and  are  hence  more^healthful  and  exempt  from  ma- 
laria. Damp  alluvium,  such  as  is  especially  found  all  the  way 
along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  its  main  tributaries, 
are  subject  to  great  annual  overflows  in  winter  and  spring,  and  dry 
off  in  mid-summer,  are  very  productive  of  malarial  fever,  and  usu- 
ally of  a  very  grave  type.  The  upheaval  of  new  alluvial  lands, 
especially  l^e  clearing  of  such  lands,  so  as  to  expose  their  surface 
to  the  sun,  will  generate  malaria.  The  rail-road  excavations  in 
some  localities,  have  produced  malarial  fevers  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  poison  may  be  transmitted  from  three  to 
four  miles  in  the  air,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  carried  up  the  sides 
of  mountains  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  Malaria  may  be 
generated  between  63  north  latitude  and  57  degrees  south  lati- 
tude; but  the  nearer  the  eqtlator  the  more  severe  the  type  of  the 
fevers.  Drainage  will  arrest  its  development.  As  soon  as  the 
temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point  the  generation  of  ma- 
laria ceases.  Persons  who  have  already  been  poisoned  may  take 
the  fever  after  the  air  is  cold,  but  it  is  from  the  contamination  al- 
ready in  their  blood.  And  sometimes  they  may  relapse  frequently 
in  the  winter  season,  from  malaria  lurking  in  the  system.  It  is 
most  rapidly  generated  in  the  hottest  months,  if  they  are  also  dry, 
so  that  rapid  fermentation  can  be  kept  up,  especially  is  this  the 
case  after  the  spring  months  have  been  excessively  rainy. 

Malarial  poison  may  enter  the  blood  by  respiration  or  in  drink- 
ing water,  and  after  once  introduced,  it  has  the  power  to  repro- 
duce itself,  hence  the  cases  that  relapse  in  winter,  when  this  pois- 
on is  not  entirely  counteracted  or  removed  from  the  blood.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  differences  of  susceptibility  in  different 
races  of  people,  and  in  individuals  of  the  same  race.  I  have  known 
men  who  had  lived  in  malarial  regions  when  fever  prevailed,  and 
yet  they  had  escaped  for  years.  Some  constitutions  have  great 
resistive  power  over  noxious  atmospheric  influences,  and  hence 
escape  many  diseases.     It  seems  that  the  feeble  and  the   anaemic 
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indiyiduals  are  the  most  obnoxious  to  epidemic,  as  well  as  conta- 
gious visitations  of  disease. 

It  is  possible  that  this  poison  acts  on  the  system  like  other  poi- 
sons, as  that  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  others.  That  is,  that  after  a 
certain  time,  a  degree  of  tolerance  is  reached  by  the  poispned  in- 
diyiduaL  But  the  person  who  has  lived  long  in  a  malarial  district 
and  had  frequent  attacks  of  malarial  fever,  is  more  apt  to  die  if 
attacked  with  other  severe  forms  of  disease,  as  pneumonia,  cholera, 
or  cholera  morbus.  The  poison  disturbs  the  nervous,  circulating 
and  secreting  organs  in  order  of  sequence.  There  is  first  derange- 
ment in  the  nervous,  and  sensorial  functions;  secondly,  there  is 
derangement  in  the  circulating  function,  and  thirdly,  there  occurs 
derangement  in  the  secreting  function.  The  paroxysmal  character 
of  these  fevers,  and  their  symptoms,  prove  that  the  function  of 
innervoHon  is  directly  involved  in  the  morbific  process. 

It  is  believed,  however,  by  many  modern  writers,  that  the  speci- 
fic poisons  causing  fevers,  such  as  organic  germs  or  infectious 
miasms,  gain  access  to  the  blood,  and  exert  their  primary  effect 
upon  the  constituents  of  that  vital  fiuid,  and  then  through  the 
blood,  then  affect  the  nervous  system,  and  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem all  the  functions  of  the  organic  structure.  There  is  in  fever, 
a  coexistence  of  many  other  functional  disturbances,  as  calorifi- 
cation, nutrition,  and  tissue-disintegration  in  regular  sequence. 
Is  fever  the  mere  reaction  of  the  vital  structures  against  primary 
effects  of  the  depressing  character,  or  as  Thomson  called  it,  the 
effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  or  expel  some  offending  matter  ?  Or 
does  it  not  consist  in  a  cause  capable  of  disturbing  the  general 
elementary  properties  common  to  all  organized  structures,  such 
as  susceptibility  and  .vital  affinity?  This  last  idea  is  held  by 
Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College.  And  may  we 
not  easily  account  for  that  peculiar  morbid  disturbance  of  the 
fanctions  and  processes  named  above,  in  this  way,  viz  :  The  ner- 
vous structures  have  special  functions,  imparting  sensibility,  vol- 
untary and  organic;  and  directing  and  controling  muscular  ac- 
tion, involuntary  and  voluntary  all  the  same,  and  thereby  infiuen- 
cing  the  muscular  structure  of  the  blood-vessels,  contracting  or 
relaxing  them,  and  thus  changing  their  calibre,  and  hence,  regu- 
lating their  motion  and  a  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  in 
each  structure  involved  in  the  entire  morbid  process.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  secretions  are  influenced,  and  also  molecular  motion, 
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and  to  some  extent  nutrition  and  disintegration,  and  calorification. 
And  thus  it  is  apparent,  that  morbid  impressons  made  upon  the 
nervous  system,  may  and  do  involve  aU  the  functions  and  processes 
of  the  organic  structures.  It  appears  then  that  fever  may  be  the 
result  of  an  agent  capable  of  disturbing  the  elementary  prop- 
erties— as  susceptibility  and  vital  affinity,  by  which  the  excitability 
and  the  molecular  changes  of  tissues  are  controled.  And  this  dis- 
turbance of  all  the  functions  and  processes,  impresses  the 
properties  of  all  the  living  structures  that  directly  distinguishes 
general  fever  from  local  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

Although  the  direct  causes  of  fever  act  primarily  upon  the  same 
general  properties,  making  a  common  point  of  departure  in  the 
production  of  pathological  lesions,  yet  each  specific  poison  impres- 
ses these  vital  properties  in  a  way  peculiar  to  its  molecular  com- 
position, and  hence  produces  symptoms  and  lesions  quite  different 
one  from  the  other  in  each  type  of  fever.  As  for  instance,  one 
cause  or  causes  may  increase  "  vUcU  affinity  *and  susceptibilUy,'^ 
by  producing  a  fever  of  excitement,  as  in  Synocha  of  the  old  nosol- 
ogists,  and  the  irritative,  transitory  fever  of  modem  writers.  And 
then  another  cause  may  have  the  power  to  depress  both  these 
properties  of  the  living  structures,  and  thereby  produce  the  pecu- 
liar phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  or  typhus  fever.  Another  poison 
may  so  exalt  the  susceptibility,  and  so  impair  the  vital  affinity  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  cause  fever  of  high  temporary  excitement,  with  im- 
paired tonicity  of  the  tissues,  so  as  to  produce  ^periodical  fevers. 
Other  causes  may  impair  vital  affinity  and  exalt  susceptibility  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  such  molecular  changes  as  to  result  in 
eruptive  fevers. 

The  intermittent  type  is  often  the  result  of  depressing  treat- 
ment, or  long-continued  attacks  that  have  been  neglected.  Stages. -^ 
There  are  three  stages  to  this  form  of  malarial  fever,  viz  :  The 
cold  stage,  or  the  chill,  the  hot  stage,  or  fever,  and  the  siveating 
stage,  or  apyrexia.  These  stages  are  marked  by  their  respective 
phenomena,  which  are  well  described  in  my  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  or  Specific  Art  of  Healing,  They  are  two  numerous  to 
mention  in  this  brief  essay. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  has  to  vary  according  to  the  various 
lesions  and  functional  disturbances  that  exist  in  each  individual 
case.  The  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark  are  usually  relied  upon  to 
check  the   paroxysms  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  forms. 
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The  dose  required  to  eliminate  this  poison  from  the  system  ranges 
from  two  to  four  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Ptelia  trif oliata  and 
Eucalyptus  globulus  are  also  good  remedies — see  the  author's 
Practice  and  also  Materia  Medica, 

Echinacea  an^stifolia  has  recently  been  recommended  as  a  po- 
tent  anti-xnalarilTremedy,  in  doees  of  thirty  to  sixty  drops,  every 
two  hours.  Where  the  spleen  and  liver  are  greatly  enlarged,  the 
Enonymus  and  Celandine  or  Ceanothus  and  Chionanthus  are 
required.  In  some  cases  Cedron,  or  Fowler's  solution  acts  well  in 
chronic  ague,  or  after  relapses. 

TYPHOID  FETEB. 

No  form  of  acute  disease  is  more  important  than  typhoid  fever, 
as  it  prevails  almost  every  summer,  spring,  fall,  and  often  through 
the  winter  months,  in  most  of  tha  middle  and  southern  states,  es- 
pecially in  cities.  It  is  also  liable  to  occur  wherever  human  beings 
live  crowded  together  in  communities.  Until  the  days  of  M.  Louis 
of  Paris,  typhoid  fever  had  been  called  "  Synochus,  Typhus  mitior 
and  abdominal  typhus.**  Later,  it  received  the  name  of  typhoid, 
enteric,  continued  fever,  and  dothenteritis,  etc.  In  Germany  it  is 
yet  called  abdominal  typhus,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever.  It  is  not  limited  to  any 
topographical  conditions,  seasons  of  the  year,  or  classes  or  ages  of 
people.  It  appears  ip  certain  localities  so  rife  as  to  be  entitled  to 
be  called  epidemic  in  that  peculiar  locality,  but  is  mostly  en- 
demic in  its  visitations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  But  it  always  prevails  more  in  cities 
than  in  rural  districts,  and  more  in  old,  long-settled  countries  than 
in  districts  newly  settled.  It  does  not  seem  to  prevail  as  general- 
ly in  malarious  regions  as  it  does  in  those  of  a  non-malarious  char- 
acter. 

Etiology.  As  regards  the  etiology  of  enteric  fever,  there  ia 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Many  pathologists  believe  that  this  form 
of  fever  spreads  by  a  peculiar  contagion  originating  from  the  body 
of  those  sick  with  the  disease,  which  poison  may  contaminate  the  air 
for  a  certain  space.  Others  deny  that  the  disease  can  be  communica- 
ted from  one  person  to  another  or  to  a  household.  Some  contend 
that  this  disease  originates  from  accumulating  animal  matter,  or  ex- 
cretions from  the  body,  or  in  confined  states  in  buildings,  or  in 
moist  soils,  and  capable  of  being  diffused  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
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also  in  the  air.  This  poison  or  perhaps  I  should  say  these  poisons  Bie 
'Called  i^fio-miasms,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  poisons  emana- 
'4;ing  from  the'decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  called  koino-miasmo- 
rnalaria.  But  most  recent  writers  attribute  this  disease  to  certain 
organic  germs,  mostly,  or  entirely  propagated  by  the  intestinal  evac- 
uations of  the  sick.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such  germs  are  patho- 
genic, at  once,  and  capable  of  reproducing  this  fever  in  nurses  and 
the  family  of  the  sick,  but  susceptible  of  such  development  that 
^hey  become  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  others  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  poison. 

The  hacilluB  of  Eberth  is  recognized  as  the  specific  cause  of  en- 
teric or  typhoid  fever.  Gaffky,  by  inoculation  with  this  bacillus 
has  produced  a  fever,  and  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid 
fever  in  animals.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  fever  is  strictly 
contagious.  This  disease  spreads  rapidly,  when  once  occuring  in 
a  city  or  locality,  where  the  accumulated  excrements  of  the  privies 
are  not  regularly  removed  and  buried.  One  simple  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  where  the  excretions  are  not  buried,  may  establish  a  focus 
•of  infection,  from  which  a  city  or  certain  radius  in  the  country 
may  be  visited  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  period  of  development  from  the  time  of  inoculation  to  that  of 
complete  incubation,  varies  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  or  more 
«ay  even  thirty  days. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset  The 
patient  gradually  loses  his  vivacity,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  indisposed  from  day  to  day,  until  headache,  aching  of 
the  limbs,  a  tired  feeling,  chilly  sensations,  alternating  flushes  of 
heat,  and  nausea  or  loss  of  appetite,  take  place.  All  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  gradually  intensify  up  to  the  flfth,  sixth,  or  even  to 
the  tenth  day,  when  the  patient  becomes  so  feeble  that  he  or  she 
takes  the  bed.  At  this  period,  or  not  until  later,  there  may  be  di- 
arrhoea, with  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region  and  upon  slight 
pressure  there  will  usually  be  a  gurgling  sound.  The  temper- 
ature is  subject  to  great  variations.  The  first  week  there  is  usu- 
ally a  steady  rise  in  temperature,  with  regular  morning  and  even- 
ing variations,  the  evening  rise  being  about  2^,  F.,  higher  than 
that  of  the  morning,  and  1^,  F.,  higher  than  the  previous  night; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  is  at  its  maximum,  say  104^ 
or  105^,  F.  This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
this  form  of  fever.    This  is  not  so  uniform  in  all  cases  of  this  fever, 
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but  usually  this  form  of  fever  gives  two  distinct  thermometrical 
curves  within  the  day  and  night,  that  is,  every  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  second  week  these  variations  in  temperature  are  slight, 
during  the  third  week  they  are  remittent,  and  during  the  fourth 
week  they  are  intermittent. 

THE  ERUPTION  OP  TYPHOID  FEVEB. 

About  the  seventh  day  the  eruption  usually  appears,  or  it  may 
not  appear  until  the  twelfth  day.     And  about  this  period  the  head-< 
ache  abates,  and  more  or  less  stupor,  somnolence,  and  often  delir-* 
ium  come  on.     The  delirium,  which  is  slight  at  first,  and  only  at 
night,  usually    soon  becomes   continuous   and  more  and  more 
profound.     The  tongue  is  dry  and  has  a  brown  coating  on  it.    The 
pulse  is  now  usually  feeble,  and  the  patient  is  very  nervous;  the. 
tongue  is  tremulous  as  he  protrudes  it,  and  muttering  delirium, 
8ub8uUu8  tendinum,  sets  in,  and  there  may  be  involuntary  dischar^ 
ges  of  urine  and  even  of  foeces  in  rare  cases.     The  remission  of 
fever  on  the  21st  or  on  the  28th  day,  portends  cessation  of  the 
fever,  but  the  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  relapses  frequent. 
Intestinal  hemorrhage  frequently  complicates  this  disease,  and 
greatly  increases  the  danger.     Tympanites  is  often  a  troublesome 
complication  of  this  disease,  which  is  due  to  the  collection   of  gas 
in  the  large  intestines,  and  is  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease^ 
There  will  be  no  evidences  of  recovery  as  long  as  tympanites  con- 
tinues prominent.    The  eruption  is  regarded  as  a  lesion,  but  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  disease.     It 
consists  of  lenticular  spots  scattered  over  the  surface  of  any  part, 
of  the  body,  but  most  profuse  over  the  chest  and  abdomen.     They 
are  from  a  point  to  a  line  and  half,  rarely  reaching  two  lines  in  diam- 
eter. These  eruptions  are  elevated  above  the  surface,  and  of  a  bright, 
rose-color,  disappearing  upon  slight  pressure,  to  return  when  the 
pressure  is  discoiltinued.    These  spots  remain  visible  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  disappear,  and  sometimes  another  crop  is  de- 
veloped; and  this  course  may  be  repeated  for  some  fourteen  days, 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which. but  the  one  crop  appears. 

Differential  diagnosis. — ^Typhoid  fever  may  be  distinguished  from 
typhus  fever  by  its  more  gradual  onset,  the  rose-color  of  its  erup- 
tion, (the  eruption  of  typhus  is  of  a  mulberry  red),  which  come 
on  in  successive  crops,  an  ochre-colored  diarrhoea,  very  watery„ 
with  tympanites,  and  by  its  long  continuance  when  not  antidoted 
in  the  early  stages  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  or  anti-zymotics. 
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Treatment.  In  the  inyasiye  stage  Baptisia  and  Eucalyptus  will 
form  the  principal  remedies.  Iodine,  in  form  of  Lugol's  solution, 
is  also  a  good  remedy.  If  these  are  given  for  the  fbrst  six  or  eight 
days,  they  will  modify  the  symptoms,  and  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  attack  in  almost  every  case.  If  there  is  diarrhoaa,  charcoal  pul- 
verized very  finely  should  be  administered  with  drop-doses  of  tinct- 
ure of  Ipecac,  if  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting.  If  there  is  great  pros- 
tration, nux  vomica,  in  drop-doses  hourly,  will  be  required;  where 
there  is  typhomania.  Belladonna,  2  or  3  drops  every  four  hours, 
until  that  symptom  is  relieved.  If  the  tongue  is  dry  and  covered 
with  a  brown  coating,  or  where  sordes  is  on  the  teeth  and  gumSi 
then  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  sweetp 
ened  if  preferred,  will  relieve  this  trouble  ^nd  give  the  patient 
the  proper  taste  for  his  food.  The  patient's  room  should  be  well 
ventilated,  so  as  to  give  him  fresh  air  all  the  time.  His  strength 
should  be  sustained  as  much  as  possible  with  peptonized  milk, 
beef  essence,  or  rich  chicken  water.  Plenty  of  good  pure  water 
should  be  given  the  patient  when  craved,  night  or  day. 

TYPHUS   FEVEB. SHIP   OB   JAIL   FEVEB. 

Typhus  fever  is  believed  to  be  produced  by  a  specific  poison, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  From  its  conta- 
gious nature  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  specific  microbe. 
It  M  believed  to  emanate  from  a  contagion,  and  that  contagion 
emanating  from  the  bodies  of  those  sick  with  this  fever.  The 
length  of  the  incubation  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks;  but  its  at- 
attack  is  sudden,  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  not  uniform, 
but  vary.  In  some  cases  for  a  few  days  the  patient  feels  quite  in- 
disposed, and  may  have  some  headache,  is  very  restless  at  night 
with  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  some  vertigo  at  times,  but  gen' 
erally  it  is  ushered  in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever.  There  is 
then  headache,  which  increases  steadily,  with  aching  in  the  back 
and  limbs;  and  the  headache  is  associated  with  dulness  of  mind. 

A  sense  of  extreme  prostration  follows  the  chill;  and  in  many 
cases  the  muscular  weakness  is  so  extreme  that  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  take  his  bed  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  symptoms  are 
experienced.  The  temperature  rises  in  cases,  within  the  first  36 
hours,  to  105°  to  106^,  F.,  yet  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  chilly 
sensation  all  the  time  for  the  first  two  days.  During  the  first 
week  the  temperature  remains  from  104^  to  105*^,  F. ;  but  there 
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are  usuallj  xiloming  and  evening  yariations,  most  noticable  at 
noon  or  at  midnight.  From  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  day  the 
temperature  may  suddenly  fall,  and  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  disease. 
The  temperature  is  at  its  highest  degree.  The  tongue  at  first  is 
covered  with  a  white  coating,  but  in  a  few  days  it  presents  a  yel- 
lowish-brown color,  and  later  becomes  darker,  thicker,  and  finally 
the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  fissured;  and  there  may  now  be  nau- 
sea. There  is  pain  over  the  liver,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated. 
The  spleen  is  generally  considerably  enlarged.  The  pulse  ranges 
from  100  in  the  morning  to  110  or  130  in  the  evening.  The  pulse 
at  first  is  full,  and  finally  becomes  soft;  and  if  the  case  is  about  to 
terminate  fatally,  it  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting.  There  is 
confusion  of  mind,  and  in  many  cases  delirium  takes  place,  and 
requires  watching,  etc. 

The  Eruption, — ^About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  eruption  appears 
upon  the  surface,  first  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  except  the  face 
and  hands,  but  sometimes  it  first  appears  on  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  wrist,  but  is  always  mostly  on  the  trunk.  It  consists  of  points 
one  or  two  lines  in  size,  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface,  and 
of  a  purplish  color.  In  children  it  resembles  the  eruption  i^of 
measles.  It  is  called  the  ''  mulberry  rash,"  from  its  color  being 
that  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  mulberry  tree.  These  spots  remain  visi- 
ble until  convalescence  is  fully  established,  or  until  death  occurs. 
About  the  first  of  the  second  week  delirium  sets  in;  it  maybe  mild 
or  severe  in  character,  and  the  patient  is  very  nervous,  v  slips 
down  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  picks  the  bed  clothes,  and  mutters 
incoherently  at  times.  Sordes  now  accumulates  upon  the  teeth, 
tongue,  and  on  the  lips.  The  urine  may  collect  in  the  bladder  so 
as  to  dribble  away,  the  extremities  become  cold,  but  the  bodily 
temperature  m^y  rise  to  106^  or  107®,  F.;  and  if  the  case  tends  to 
a  favorable  termination  about  the  fourteenth  day,  which  it  will 
usually  do  under  modern  Eclectic  treatment,  there  will  be  an 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  patient  awakes  from  his 
stupor  conscious,  and  is  really  convalescing.  The  temperature 
and  pulse  fall,  the  tongue  cleans  off  and  becomes  moist,  and  the 
patient  now  begins  to  call  for  food,  which  he  relishes  in  modera- 
tion. 

Treatment  of  Typhits  Fever, — ^Perfect  ventilation  is  one  of  the  pre- 
requites  to  the  successful  treatment  of  typhus  fever.      Cleanliness 
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is  another  essential  means  for  successful  managing  of  this  disease. 
Some  writers  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  abort  or  shorten  the  du- 
ration of  the  complaint,  but  a  long  experience  has  convinced  me  to 
the  contrary.  Proper  antiseptic  treatment  at  the  start  does  cer- 
tainly lessen  the  severity  and  shorten  the  duration  of  this  fever. 
Those  who  assert  that  this  fever  cannot  be  shortened  in  its  dura- 
tion, are  those  who  have  not  tried  antiseptics.  I  begin  with  Bap- 
tisia,  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  every  two  hours,  alternated  with 
aconite  half  a  drop  to  a  drop  every  two  hours,  to  control  the  heart 
The  patient's  body  should  be  sponged  with  fresh  well  or  spring 
water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  lessen  the  morbid  heat.  His  clo- 
thing and  bed  clothing  should  be  changed  daily.  If  a  case  has 
progressed  without  treatment,  or  under  inefficient  treatment,  and 
there  is  such  debility  as  to  require  supporting  treatment,  drop- 
doses  of  nux  vomica  and  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  given,  or 
the  hypo-phosphate  of  lime,  in  two-grain  doses,  every  one  or  two 
hours,  to  aid  reconstruction,  which  is  much  better  than  alcohol. 

PERNICIOUS  FEVER,    OB  OONOEBTIVB  FEVBB. 

This  form  of  malarial  fever,  having  a  great  tendency  to  termi- 
nate fatally  in  a  short  time,  has  been  called  by  various  names,  such 
as  malignantfever,  and  congestive  fever,  etc.  This  form  of  fever  is 
not  as  prevalent  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  nor  is  it  of  such 
a  malignant  type.  It  prevailed  in  the  Southern  States  mostly,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  31  and  33  degrees  North  latitude.  This 
form  of  fever  however  prevails  in  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Holland,  Turkey,  and  Austria. 

As  regards  the  modu8  operandi  of  malaria  on  the  system  of  man- 
kind,  there  are  various  opinions.  One  opinion  is,  that  malaria 
primarily  acts  upon  the  nervous  structures  through  the  blood.  It 
is  also  insisted  that  the  presence  of  malaria  in  the  blood  primarily 
effects  the  elementary  properties  common  to  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body, — that  is,  susceptibiliiy  and  vital  affinity — and  that  the  nervous 
disturbance  is  only  a  part  of  its  more  general  action.  It  is  claimed 
that  malaria  primarily  causes  an  increase  of  susceptibility^  or  ex- 
citability, and  at  the  same  time  produces  also  a  decided  diminu- 
tion of  vital  affinity,  thereby  lessening  the  tonicity  of  the  tissues, 
by  which  the  atomic  movements  are  regulated  and  controled.  It 
appears  then  that  the  degree  of  depression  of  the  vital  affinity 
marks  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  fever,  which  is  the  result  of 
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intensity  of  the  cause — the  malaria — ^together  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  indiyidual  constitutional  vigor.  The  depression  of  vital  af- 
finity is  BO  great  in  some  feeble  constitutions  as  to  endanger  life» 
by  arresting  capillary  circulation,  and  certain  essential  molecular 
changes  in  secretion,  nutrition  and  disintegration  of  effete,  poi- 
sonous matter.  The  depression  is  so  profound  that  the  tissues  lose 
their  inherent  power  to  attract  the  necessary  materials  from  the 
blood,  and  to  return  the  old  atoms  for  elimination;  ^and  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper  effects  of  medicines.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  disease. 

The  icteric  variety. — This  variety  is  confined  to  certain  localities. 
It  begins  with  a  long-continued  chill,  during  which  jaundice  occurs, 
and  it  gradually  deepens,  and  extends  over  the  entire  body  in  a 
few  hours.  There  is  intense  nausea,  with  vomiting  of  bile,  and 
•usually  a  bilious  diarrhsBa  with  it.  There  is  also  intense  headache, 
pain  in  the  region  of  spleen  and  over  the  kidneys,  with  numb  feel- 
ing in  the  extremities.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  small  and  hard. 
The  urine  is  dark-colored,  and  usually  scant.  As  the  fever  rises, 
the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  more  frequent,  the  respiration  is 
labored,  the  skin  hot;  the  temperature  reaches  108^  to  107^,  F., 
and  thirst  becomes  most  intense.  This  stage  lasts  three  or  four 
hours,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  death;  but  if  the  patient 
can  reach  the  sweating  stage  by  proper  treatment,  his  life  can  be 
saved.  The  jaundice  continues,  even  in  the  apyrexia,  but  the  pa- 
tient's mind  generally  becomes  clear.  Unless  the  treatment  is 
efficient,  each  succeeding  paroxysm  becomes  more  and  more  se- 
vere, tiU  death  terminates  the  attack. 

In  mild  attacks,  there  is  only  slight  staining  of  the  skin,  but  in 
other  cases  the  skin  is  deeply  jaundiced  within  two  or  three  days, 
giving  this  form  of  fever  an  apparent  identity  to  yellow  fever. 
The  remittent  type  of  this  fever  shows  the  febrile  movement  con- 
tinuously, and  may  be  classed  with  simple  remittent  fever.  This 
form  of  malarial  fever  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  yellow  fever, 
bat  may  be  differentiated  by  the  history  of  its  development,  and 
by  the  typhoid  tendency,  while  fever  is  active  in  yellow  fever,  and 
jaundice  appears  later.  In  yellow  fever  there  is  no  bloody  urine 
M  in  pernicious  fever.  Yellow  fever  does  not  remit  until  the  fifth 
day  while  pernicious  fever  often  remits. 

Treatment,     The  treatment  must  be  prompt.     Stimulating  em- 
brocations may  be  used  to  arose  nervous  energy;  but  quinia  is 
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the*  remedy  in  this  form,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  malarious  fevers. 
From  five  to  six  grains  may  be  given,  every  two  hours  duriog  the 
apyrexia,  and  repeated  until  the  fever  rises.  If  we  can  see  the  pa- 
tient just  as  the  sweating  stage  begins,  then  six  grains  of  quinia 
given,  and  repeated  until  eighteen  grains  have  been  given  during 
the  apyrexia,  is  a  safe  plan.  I  usually  make  a  solution  of  quinia 
as  thus  it  is  much  sooner  absorbed,  and  more  active. 

Malarial  Hcematuria, — HsBmorrhagic  malarial  fever  has  prevailed 
in  the  lower  counties  of  Georgia,  and  occasionally  in  other  South- 
ernstates  of  the  Union,  bordering  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  characterized  by  a  chill, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  very  rapid  development  of  a  deep 
yellow  color  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  hsemorrhage  from  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  with  great  prostration.  It  attacks  persons  who  are 
anaemic  from  frequent  attacks  of  malarious  fever.  A  dark,  bloody 
urine  follows  the  chill,  and  these  black  discharges  soon  turn  to  a 
dark  green. 

TreaimerU,  The  disease  is  very  fatal,  often  terminating  in  death 
in  a  few  hours,  and  at  most  in  a  few  days.  To  restore  the  action 
of  the  liver,  Celandine,  Euonymus,  podophyllin  and  chionanthin 
are  the  remedies.  To  check  the  fever,  give  large  doses  of  quinia,  say 
three  to  five  grsain,  repeated  every  two  hours,  until  reaction  takes 
place;  then  in  smaller  doses  until  the  fever  is  broken  up.  The 
sulphite  of  soda  in  full  doses,  as  an  antiseptic,  promises  well. 
Dr.  Malone,  of  Alabama,  claims  to  have  cured  forty-four  cases  of 
this  fever  vdth  the  sulphite  of  soda.  He  gave  thirty  grains  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  every  three  hours,  until  the  disease  was  arrested. 
The  spirits  of  nitre,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  will  aid  in  promoting  the 
action  of  the  kidneys.  The  vomiting  is  usually  allayed  by  drop- 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  Lobelia  or  Ipecacuanha,  every  ten  minutes, 
given  in  iced- water. 

Typko-malarial  Fever,  This  is  a  mixed  type  of  fever, 
produced  by  a  combination  of  the  noxious  action  of  both 
poisons  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  the  system,  producing 
a  disease  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  types  of  fever,  as  its 
name  implies.  There  is  a  mingling  of  the  respective  pathological 
lesions  of  malarial  and  typhoid  fever.  Where  the  malarial  ele- 
ment predominates,  the  case  will  shoW  distinct  periodicity,  com- 
plicated however  with  typhoid  symptoms.  But  where  the  peculiar 
typhoid  poison  predominates  the  case  will  present  the  phenomena 
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of  typhoid  fever,  with  a  complication  of  more  or  less  malarial  ten- 
dencies and  influences. 

Treaiment.  The  treatment  will  comprise  the  leading  remedies 
of  both  types  of  fever;  that  is,  quinia  for  the  mtftarial  element,  and 
antiseptic  remedies  for  the  typhoid  element  in  the  disease.  The 
quinia,  or  cinchonidia— which  I  prefer,  may  be  given  during  the 
apyrexia,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  according  the  condition  of 
the  patient's  head-symptoms,  repeated  every  hour  until  Ave  to  six 
grains  have  been  taken  in  each  interval,  always  commencing  just  as 
the  fever  begins  to  decline.  The  compound  tincture  of  iodine— 
LugoFs  solution — ^may  be  given  for  the  typhoid  element  of  the  di- 
sease; it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  Ave  drops  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  well  diluted  with  water.  The  same  hygienic  treatment  should 
be  carried  out  as  advised  by  me  in  the  preceding  essay  upon  ty- 
phoid fever. 

I  will  not  discuss  yellow  fever  or  dengue.  Neither  of  them  be- 
long to  America. 

DTPHTHERTA. 
By  L.  T.  Branch,  M.  D.,  Sechlerville,  Wis. 

For  several  years  past,  diphtheria  has  caused  more  deaths  in 
Wisconsin  than  any  other  complaint.  We  have  great  reason, 
therefore,  to  fear  it,  both  because  of  its  great  fatality,  and  because 
its  origin  is  often  so  obscure.  Its  attacks  are  frequently  without 
warning  and  without  suspicion  of  their  source. 

This  disease  is  more  constantly  present  in  Wisconsin  than  any 
other  contagious  disorder,  except,  perhaps,  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
liable  to  occur  anywhere.  It  makes  no  choice  of  victims.  I  have 
been  called  to  treat  patients  living  on  the  hillside  and  in  the 
valleys,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  prairies,  iH  the  log-cabin  of 
the  lowly  and  in  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  to  occur  most  frequently  and  in  its  most  fatal 
forms,  in  places  where  there  has  been  overcrowding  with  lack  of 
cleanliness,  where  the  house  is  ill-lighted  and  badly-ventilated, 
where  the  cellar  is  generally  wet,  where  the  water-supply  is  bad, 
or  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  imperfect  in  some  other 
way.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  often  appear  and  assume 
a  malignant  character,  when  other  premises  close  by,  with  whole- 
some sanitary  conditions  either  escape  altogether,  or  suffer  but 
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lightly.  We  may  accordingly  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  main- 
tenance of  cleanliness  and  wholesome  conditions  around  the  house 
is  certain  to  arrest  the  invasion,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  severitj. 

•  CONTAGIOUS. 

Diphtheria  is  unquestionably  contagious.  It  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  by  the  air  that  surrounds 
him;  or  it  can  be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another  by  means 
of  clothing.  A  case  of  this  character  came  directly  under  my  ob- 
servation. A  young  man,  employed  in  or  near  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, died  with  this  disease,  and  his  clothing  was  sent,  unwashed, 
to  his  home  in  Taylor,  Wisconsin.  In  about  nine  days  the  six 
children  remaining  of  his  family  were  attacked.  Four  of  them 
died  with  diphtheria,  but  no  other  case  appeared  in  the  region 
that  year. 

In  1879  there  occured  in  the  city  of  Ahnapee  an  analogous  state 
of  affairs.  Diphtheria,  had  broken  out  in  a  camp  of  lumbermen, 
at  Menomonie.  A  man  coming  from  it  to  Ahnapee,  made  his  tem- 
porary residence  at  a  house  where  the  complaint  had  never  been 
known.  He  left  the  city  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  went  to  work 
in  a  town  fifteen  miles  away.  A  few  days  after  a  child  in  the 
family,  four  years  old,  was  seized  with  diphtheria,  and  died 
January  28th.  Five  others  of  the  family  also  contracted  the  dis- 
order. The  members  of  this  family  had  held  free  association  with 
two  other  families  living  near-by.  Diphtheria  broke  out  in  both, 
three,  individuals  dying  in  consequence.  The  Board  of  Health  of 
Ahnapee,  for  some  reason,  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  movements 
of  the  man  who  had  brought  the  disease.  It  was  learned  that  he 
had  taken  board  in  a  family,  where  there  had  been  no  known  case 
of  this  complaint,  but  that  directly  after  he  came,  two  children 
took  it  and  died.  The  local  authorities  now  interfered  and  caused 
his  clothing  to  b9  thoroughly  washed  and  fumigated.  There  were 
no  more  cases. 

Diphtheria  is  not  very  frequent  in  summer,  but  in  the  other 
seasons  is  more  liable  to  be  severe. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

It  usually  begins  with  pain  in  the  head,  throat,  neck,  back  and 
calves  of  the  legs,  sometimes  severe,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  stiffness.  There  is  sometimes  en- 
largement of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  throat,  and  a  thick,  tena- 
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cious,  froihj  fluid  exudes  from  the  velum  and  parts  surrounding. 
The  throat  is  sore  and  at  first  of  a  shining  red;  the  tongue  is 
somewhat  swollen  and  coated  with  a  thick  whitish  fur  which  in 
a  few  hours  turns  to  the  color  of  hard-wood  ashes,  and  sometimes 
to  a  dark  green;  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  with  a  peculiar  odor;  the 
pulse  ranging  from  100  to  140,  small  and  weak;  the  bowels  con- 
stipated; urine  scanty  and  h%h-colored.  The  patient  is  sometimes 
chilly,  and  sometimes  bathed  with  sweat,  stupid,  drowsy  and 
often  delirious.  The  attack  is  variable  in  its  duration,  and  is 
always  attended  with  danger. 

The  energy  of  the  diphtheria  seems  to  be  expended  upon  the<^ 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat;  but  the  morbific  influence  often 
exhibits  itself  upon  the  tongue,  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
back  part  of  the  fauces.  Little,  white,  isolated  specks,  resembling' 
blisters,  make  their  appearance  here  and  there.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, these  coalesce  into  one  or  more  large  patches,  and  fill  up  in 
a  few  days  with  a  serous  fluid.  A  little  later  it  becomes  greenish 
or  gargrenous  and  presents  the  appearance  known  as  **  false  mem- 
brane." This  may  break  down,  or  be  expectorated  in  a  mass. 
During  this  process  the  breath  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiai 
fetor,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  actual  suffocation. 

If  these  symptoms  are  not  speedily  relieved,  they  assume  the 
typhoid  character. 

TREATMENT. 

Upon  the  hypothesis  that  diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  blood- 
poisoning  from  uncertain  causes,  but  chiefly  from  a  speciflc  germ 
and  the  inhaling  of  infectious  emanations,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  attended  with  debility,  especially  in  strumous  constitutions, 
its  general  character  indicates  the  propriety  of  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating treatment. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  illness  the  appetite  almost  invariably 
fails;  and  at  a  later  stage,  partly  from  a  disrelish  for  food,  partly 
from  difficulty  in  taking  it  and  from  extreme  debility,  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  take  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
strength.  At  such  times  we  administer  a  strong  sling  every  four 
hours.  Aconite  should  be  given  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  pulse 
to  75  a  minute;  and  we  should  take  care  to  maintain  it  at  that  rate. 
If  there  is  much  pain  in  the  throat  administer  belladonna.  As  a 
tonic  I  use  the  following  formula : 
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R .    Quinise  sulphatis, gr.  xxiv. 

Ferri  tinct., ij. 

Aquee, ^is&. 

M. 
Dose :    A  teaspoonful  in  water  every  few  hours. 

For  a  gargle,  the  following  is  the  formula : 

3 .    Potassse  chloratis,  -         -        -         -         3  ij. 

Ferri  perchloridi  tinct.,      -    *    -         -  -      3  j. 
Aquse  bullientis,    -----  |  iv. 

Mix  and  use  as  a  gargle,  every  two  hours.  If  the  case  is  a  very 
severe  one,  then  use  the  following  likewise : 

Q .    Acidi  carbolici  solutionis,     -        -        -         3  j. 
Olei  glycerini  puri,  -        -        -        -      3  vij. 

Aquse  buUientis,  -----  §  iij. 

Mix  and  employ  alternately  with  the  former,  a  teaspoonful  as  a 
gargle  every  two  hours.  If  a  little  is  swallowed  it  will  help  to 
sweeten  the  breath. 

Never  attempt  to  remove  the  exudations  forcibly  with  brushy 

tongs  or  forceps.     Anything  that  starts  a  flow  of  blood  will  let  the 

poison  directly  into  the  circulation,  and  endanger  the  life  of  the 

patient. 
This  treatment  is  for  youths  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Younger  patients  should  take  proportionately  less. 

The  patient  should  have  an  alkaline  sponge  bath  once  every 
twenty-four  hours.  When  the  breathing  is  difficult,  put  some 
fresh  lime  into  a  common  iron  kettle;  add  to  it  hot  water  and  keep 
it  boiling  near  the  patient,  enabling  him  to  inhale  the  vapor. 
If  the  lime  cannot  be  obtained,  then  use  vinegar. 

For  an  external  application  I  employ  the  old-time  hop-meal 
pack,  adding  a  half  drachm  of  blue  vitriol,  mixing  thoroughly  and 
applying  it  to  the  throat  as  hot  as  can  be  well  borne.  It  should 
be  changed  every  hour,  the  old  one  burned  up  and  a  fresh  one 
applied  every  time.  Sometimes  this  will  cause  little  blisters,  but 
in  most  cases  it  will  reduce  the  swelling,  thus  opening  the  throat 
and  enabling  the  patient  to  breathe  more  freely. 

After  convalescence  has  become  established,  the  prescription  of 
quinia  and  iron  should  be  continued  for  several  days.  The  diet 
should  be  light  but  very  nutritions — ^for  instance,  cream  toast  and 
egg-nog  in  quantity  indicated  by  the  circumstances  and  the  extent 
of  debility.     Always  enforce  strict  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation* 
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This  kind  of  treatment,  tonic  and  stimulant,  I  have  found  the 
most  successful.  I  employ  it  with  only  incidental  variations,  and 
the  mortality  among  my  patients  has  been  less  than  five  per  cent. 
I  made  use  of  it  in  Iowa  in  the  diphtheria-scourge  of  1877-78,  and 
in  fifty-five  cases  treated,  I  lost  but  a  single  patient  by  death. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NEWER  STATES. 
By  James   Buchanan,    M.  D.,    Yankton,    S.    D. 

The  extent  of  the  newer  States  and  their  great  diversity  of 
chmate,  are  causes  of  a  wide  v.:ri6ty  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
climatic  influences  as  well  as  those  which  prevail  over  an  entire 
country.  In  Montana,  Arizona  and  the  Dakotas  the  extreme  of 
dry  weather  is  the  rule,  while  in  Washington,  it  is  the  extreme  of 
wet  In  one  region  the  upland  plain  is  of  vast  extent.  In  the  other 
are  wooded  lands  of  great  latitude.  In  the  one  hard  and  fresh 
water  lakes,  and  rivers  with  their  marshy  borders;  in  the  other,  the 
ocean  breeze. 

In  the ''New  Northwest"  we  have  the  desert  plains  where  the 
sultry  breeze  is  constant  by  day  and  night;  while  not  far  removed 
from  them,  the  cooling  zephyrs  float  through  the  wooded  glen,  and 
the  moist  night-winds  bathe  and  fructify  the  valley.  It  thus 
alternates  from  the  mountain  range  where  the  blood  tingles  to 
the  finger-tips  in  an  atmosphere  abounding  with  ozone,  causing  one 
to  exclaim  in  rapture :  "Oh!  that  I  had  wings  to  fly,"  to  the  marshy 
miasmatic  lowlands  where  consuming  fevers  make  one  feel  him- 
self to  be  indeed  "of  the  earth  earthy."  There  is  the  perpetually 
burning  sun  with  nothing  hidden  from  the  heat  thereof ;  there  is 
the  land  of  mists,  and  clouds  and  fogs.  Here  the  woodland,  the 
ravine,  the  gulch  and  the  canyon;  then  a  vast  plain  with  scarcely 
a  depression.  In  this  spot  you  must  have  a  double  blanket  if  you 
would  sleep  in  comfort;  a  few  miles  distant,  a  thin,  single  sheet 
is  a  burden.  Here  the  electric  current  is  absorbed  and  carried  by 
the  rain-cloud;  there  the  thunderbolt  rolls  on  the  ground  where 
the  plough  of  Jove  upturns  the  sod  and  marks  the  track  of  the 
lightning,  as  on  in  unequalled  swiftness,  the  electric  storm'  sweeps 
over  the  open  prairie  with  nothing  to  stay  its  resistless  march.  Up 
here  rain-making  is  above  par;  down  there  at  a  great  discount. 
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Up  here  the  inhabitants  are  as  nervous  as  telegraphers;  down, 
there  as  dull  and  inactive  as  in  Darkest  Africa. 

Diseases,  like  politics,  are  largely  influenced  by  the  surround- 
ings. We  find  a  free-trader  and  protectionist  here  and  there,  but 
the  energy  of  his  belief  is  greatly  modified  or  intensified  by  the 
climate.  If  a  man  is  attacked  by  free-silver  fever  in  silver-pro- 
ducing Colorado,  he  gets  it  bad.  If  the  man  should  happen 
to  live  in  Dakota,  and  "come  down"  with  protective  tariff,  and 
you  mention  tin  to  him,  he  would  be  seized  with  hysteria  over 
tariff  on  tin.  So,  in  the  far  South,  an  attack  of  "Yellow  Jack"  or 
Cholera  is  dangerous  right  away.  In  Dakota,'if  the  seizure  be  catarrh 
or  neuralgia,  the  patient  begins  to  groan  and  sneeze  at  once.  The 
vast  field  embracing  the  "New  Northwest"  includes  so  many 
climatic  conditions,  that  we  will  except  all  from  our  description 
except  the  Dakotas,  where  blizzards  are  born,  and  the  patients  of 
Eclectics  seldom  die. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  and  a  few  isolated  lakes 
and  woodlands,  the  Dakotas  are  a  vast  plain — treeless,  cloudless  * 
and  dry.  Owing  to  the  high  altitude,  violent  winds  and  hard 
water,  nervous  affections  naturally  prevail.  Here,  even  though 
the  nerves  themselves  may  be  sound,  the  prevailing  diseases  are 
nervous.  We  have  no  sleepy  typhoids,  no  slow  fevers,  no 
"dumb  agues" — ^no  stupid  people,  since  Dr.  Coney  and  myself 
came. 

Even  the  Dakota  Indians  are  not  more  stupid  than  some  of  their 
white  brethren,  who  profess  to  cure  all  diseases  by  faith,  as  Sitting 
Bull  thought  to  stop  the  very  missiles  of  death  with  his  ghost- 
comrades. 

The  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  hospitals  for  ^the  insane  in 
these  high  altitudes  indicate  with  unerring  certainty  the  nature 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  Dakotas.  Here  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  less  than  fourteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  as  a 
result  individuals  when  well  are  much  more  likely  to  "fly  off  the 
handle,"  than  when  sick  from  any  disease.  Add  to  this  fact  the 
associated  one  that  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  a  strong,  rapid 
wind  blows  for  days  and  nights  with  force  unabated,  with  no 
obstacle  to  break  its  force  as  it  sweeps  over  the  heated  plain* 
with  no  moisture  to  absorb  the  electric  current.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  drives  the  microbes  out;  it  drives  nervous  people  almost 
distracted.     This  is  especially  true  when  the  'current  is  from  the 
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South.  And  yet,  this  air  is  bracing  and  healing  to  the  lungs. 
NeTertheless,  individuals  die  sometimes  from  consumption^  even 
in  Dakota.  Let  me  susk,  however  :  Where  is  there  a  land,  under 
heaven,  where  one  may  not  commit  suicide  ? 

Another  peculiar  influence  is  the  great  excess '  of  lime,  aiffecting 
soil,  water,  air  and  vegetation.  The  diseases  that  are  aggravated 
by  lime  in  the  system  prevail  here.  Joints  rheumatically  petrified, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Indeed,  if  one  sleeps  too  late  in  the 
morning,  he  may  wake  up  to  find  petrifaction  already  begun. 
Bj  the  way,  this  may  account  for  the  monuments  of  perversity  in 
the  Old  School.    They  are  "Regular"  fossils. 

There  are  other  prevalent  diseases  in  the  Dakotas,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  nosologically  classified.  One  is  a  fevered  desire 
for  the  immense  wheat-fields  and  abundant  crops;  another,  an 
intense  itching  for  its  free  homesteads;  also  a  delicious  longing 
for  its  bracing  air  and  perpetual  sunshine,  and  likewise  a  great 
dread  of  its  blizzards  and  divorce  suits.  The  pathology  of  these 
I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss. 


SECTION  B. 

Physiology,    Pathology,    Public     Hygiene    And    Medioal    Jukis- 

PRUDENCE. — ^E.  M.  BiPLEY,  M.D.,  Chairman;  D.  B.  Bees,  M.D., 

Vice-Chairman  /  E.   C.   Beem,   M.  D.,   Secretary, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  15th,  1892. 

The  President  having  announced  that  Section  B  would  hold  its- 
session,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  D.  B.  BeeB,  of  Iowa,  Vice- 
Chairman;  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Beem,  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Abbott,  of  Massachusetts,  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  organization  having  been  effected,  the  Secretary  read  a 
paper  on  Therapeutic  Nihilism. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  George  B.  Smith,  of  New  Took,  on  Dietetic 
TherapeuHcSy  was  also  presented. 

The  Acting-Chairman  read  a  paper  on  The  Hygienic  ConstmcUon 
of  School-Booms. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Poote,  of  New  York,  on  Medicat  and 
Surgical  Treatment  of  GriminalSy  was  likewise  offered  and  read  by 
title. 

Other  papers  were  also  presented. 

Ordered,  That  the  seyeral  papers  presented  be  delivered  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medioal  Association,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  he 
published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported  to  the  Association  that  it 
had  duly  completed  its  work. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED. 


THE  HYOIENIG  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS: 

THEIB     LIGHTIKO,    heating,     VENTILATD^G,     Ain>     PBOPEB 

abbangehent  of  seats. 

By  D.  B.  Bees,  M.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  proper  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  arrangement  of 
seats  in  school-rooms  are  all  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
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children.     Time  does  not  permit  me  to  consider  the  subject  to  the 

full  extent  and  I  will  content  myself  with  noticing  the  various 

topics  Tery  briefly. 

Defective  lighting  is  prominent  among  the  faulty  conditions, 

and  the  result  has  been  the  production,  to  an  alarming  extent,  of 

the  disorder  of  the  eyes  known  as  Myopia.     This  term  signifles  the 

closing  or  vailing  of  the  eyes^  and  relates  primarily  to  the  practice 

of  half  shutting  them  as  children  often  do  during  school-hours^ 

owing  to  the  defective  lighting  of  the  room.    In  most  cases  they 

soon  become  short-sighted,  and  unable  to  discern  objects  except 

when  very  near.     The  disorder  once  established,  is  incurable,  and 

can  be  mitigated  only  by  the  employing  of  suitable  lenses  to  assist 

the  eyesight. 
Myopia  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  the  sight 

to  be  attributed  to  badly-lighted  school-rooms.  It  mostly  occurs 
in  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  seldom  earlier; 
and  if  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  before  the  sixteenth  year> 
it  is  not  likely  to  occur  afterward.  The  direct  causes  are  few,  but 
the  remote  ones  are  many.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of  hereditary 
myopia;  but  the  children  born  with  myopic  eyes  are  very  few 
indeed.  Bad  light  is  the  principal  cause;  and  we  may  cite  as 
auxiliaries  any  agency  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce  conges- 
tion in  the  head,  bad  positions,  over-work,  improper  exercise,  ex- 
cessive study,  heated  rooms,  reading  books  or  papers  printed  from 
bad  forms  of  type,  seats  with  unnatural  conditions. 

Poor  ventilation,  deficient  out-door  exercise,  in  fact  the  entire 
phvsieal  condition  of  the  child,  are  each  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
associated  with  myopia;  but  light  and  position  are  two  of  the 
principal  causes. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  light  in  all 
school-rooms  shall  be  abundant  and  equally  distributed.  It  should 
come  likewise  from  the  proper  direction.  When  school-officers 
make  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  school-house,  they  should 
stipulate  carefully  that  provision  be  made  in  these  respects,  that 
every  pupil  may  receive  plenty  of  light  with  as  little  obstruction 
as  possible.  If  there  should  chance  to  be  an  excess,  it  can  easily  be 
regulated  by  shades.  It  ought  not  to  come  from  the  back  or  front 
or  from  above,  but  from  one  side  and  preferably  from  the  left. 

School-rooms  should  be  oblong  rather  than  of  an  exact  square* 
The  height  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen  feet.     The  windows 
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should  be  placed  in  groups,  and  not  distributed  along  the  wall. 
They  should  extend  clear  to  the  ceiling  and  be  square  at  the  top. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  four  panes  of  glass  to  a  window; 
and  one  would  be  all  the  better.  The  bars  in  the  sash  obstruct 
the  light  and  always  cast  a  shadow.  If  the  room  is  more  than 
:fifty  feet  wide  it  should  be  lighted  from  both  sides. 

In  case  of  an  excess  of  light,  shutters  should  not  be  used  to 
regulate  it,  and  blinds  inside  are  objectionable.  They  are  always 
noisy  and  always  hard  to  adjust.  Shades  are  preferable.  They 
should  be  of  some  neutral  tint.  If  too  dark  they  obscure  the  light* 
and  if  white  they  dazzle  the  eyes. 

As  prevention,  rather  than  the  curing  of  disease,  is  set  forth  as 
the  great  aim  of  Sanitary  Science  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  accordingly,  that  that  department  which  relates  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  rising  generation  cannot  receive  too 
careful  attention.  Our  education  in  the  art  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating public  buildings  has  been  rapidly  advanced  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  our  youth  with  comfortable  rooms,  clean  and 
well-ventilated,  in  which  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  great  battle 
•of  life. 

Perfection,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  />btained.  It  is 
essential  to  provide  for  the  introducing  of  large  volumes  of  pure 
4dr  at  the  proper  temperature  into  school-rooms.  AH  wholesome 
warming  is  to  be  effected  by  this  measure.  Warming  and  venti- 
lation, however,  are  so  closely  associated,  that  one  cannot  neglect 
the  one  without  impairing  all  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  other. 
There  are  many  opinions  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  ventilation. 
One  writer  lays  down  the  law  that  there  must  be  a  substitution  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air  for  every  cubic  foot  of  impure  air.  How- 
ever plausible  this  theory,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
tice by  preventing  the  spontaneous  intermingling  of  the  currents 
of  air,  the  pure  with  the  impure.  In  fact,  the  proper  condition  in 
ventilation  is  the  temperature,  as  that,  rather  than  the  purity, 
determines  the  place  of  the  air  in  a  room.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  the  summer  breeze  passing  through  a  building. 

The  provision  for  ventilation  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  to 
every  individual  in  the  room  not  less  than  thirty  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  This  quantity  should  be  introduced  and  distributed 
without  creating  or  admitting  any  unpleasant  draughts.    When 
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the  temperature  outside  of  the  building  is  lower  than  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  it  can  be  perceived  that  the  introduction  of 
such  a  quantity  of  air  at  the  proper  warmth  will  be  attended  by  an 
increased  expense  for  fuel.  In  order  to  secure  ventilation  that 
can  be  properly  controlled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  structure  shall 
be  of  good  material  and  made  properly  tight  True  economy  will 
direct  that  the  heated  aspirating  shafts  shall  be  used.  The  fuel 
consumed  will  then  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased 
heat  which  the  inflowing  current  will  carry  to  the  rooms  in  a 
given  time.     But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further. 

The  placing  of  the  desks  in  school-rooms  has  a  very  intimate  re- 
lation, not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  general  physical  well-being 
of  children.  Both  the  seat  and  the  desk  should  be  conformed 'to 
the  height  of  the  pupil.  Very  few  inventors  seem  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  this  matter  of  hygienic  condition.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  their  own  youthful  experiences  at  school,  when  the 
soft  side  of  a  hard-wood  slab  supported  by  four  sticks,  constituted 
the  only  seats,  and  they  sat  there  with  feet  dangling  in  the  air, 
with  no  higher  purpose  apparent  than  that  of  determining  the 
name  of  the  crooked  letter  known  as  ze,  zed  or  izzard.  Even  now 
it  is  common  to  find  the  seats  in  sohool-rooms  all  of  the  same 
height  and  size.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupils  therefore  can  be 
properly  seated.  We  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  plan  of  the  old 
Greek  in  the  fable,  to  stretch  the  short  ones  and  cut  down  the 
larger  ones  to  regulation  length.  We  should,  therefore,  have  the 
height  of  the  seats  proportioned  to  that  of  the  pupil.  To  this  end 
there  should  be  at  least  three  different  sizes  of  seats  and  desks  in 
every  school-room. 

The  attention  of  physicians  is  beginning  to  be  directed  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  this  improper  seating  upon  the  sight  and 
health. 

If  the  child  is  obliged  to  place  the  book  upon  the  desk  at  too 
great  a  distanse  from  his  face,  he  will  sit  upon  the  edge  of  the 
seat.  This  is  a  very  unwholesome  position,  as  well  as  wearisome. 
The  body  will  of  necessity  rest  upon  the  two  arms.  If  the  differ- 
ence between  the  seat  and  desk  is  too  great,  the  chest  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  projecting  shoulders,  whereas  the  natural  position 
of  the  shoulders  is  that  of  resting  upon  the  thorax.  This  position 
is  certain  within  a  short  time  to  become  very  fatiguing.  The  head 
being  bent  forward  soon  becomes  heavy  and  must  be  supported  by 
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one  or  both  hands  placed  at  the  temples,  or  the  arms  will  be 
folded  across  the  desk  and  the  chin  rested  on  them.  Every  possible 
modification  of  these  postures  will  be  adopted.  In  one  of  them 
the  book  will  be  but  two  or  three  inches  from  the  eyes;  in  the 
other  it  is  placed  sideway  from  the  head  and  of  course  will  be  at 
an  unequal  distance  from  the  eyes. 

The  top  of  the  desk  should  slope  a  little,  and  it  should  be  ad- 
justable, in  order  to  be  accomodated  to  the  position  of  the 
book;  and  the  book  should  be  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  distant  from 
the  eye.  The  pupil  should  sit  in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  seat  be 
of  a  height  to  enable  the  feet  to  rest  firmly  on  the  floor,  without 
elevating  the  knees. 

Yet  with  all  these  provisions,  and  the  proper  hygienic  arrange- 
ments in  the  school-room,  it  will  avail  but  little,  if  the  work  is  not 
faithfully  supplemented  at  home.  We  are  all  well  convinced,  that 
the  child,  with  a  proper  regulation  of  his  diet  and'management  at 
home,  should  grow  stronger  all  the  time  through  his  school-life; 
and  that  by  a  due  provision  for  light  and  physical  conveniences  as 
we  have  described,  and  by  better  regulation  of  the  hours  of  study, 
he  should  represent  a  higher  type  of  life  at  twenty-five,  than  at 
his  first  appearing  at  the  school-room. 

In  regard  to  the  defects  now  so  flagrant  in  our  public  schools 
we  propose  the  following  as  necessary  aids  in  correcting 
them: 

I. — ^Abolish  the  over-work.  Avoid  the  nervous  excitement 
created  by  the  rivalry  which  is  induced  by  competition  for  prizes. 
The  offering  of  prizes  is  at  best  injudicious,  and  often  reprehen- 
sible and  mischievous.  In  short — abolish  every  method  which 
leads  to  an  amount  of  work,  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  acute  and  active,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
of  pupils  can  attain  that  standard  only  at  the  cost  of  injury  to 
health,  and  possibly  life-long  suffeiing. 

n. — ^Beduce  the  number  of  studies  and  the  hours  of  study. 

m. — ^Secure  perfect  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  and  regu- 
late the  temperature  carefully. 

IV. — ^Provide  seats  and  desks  properly  constructed,  so  that  each 
will  fit  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil. 

V. — ^Require  every  pupil  to  sit  erect,  with  the  book' not  less  than 
twelve  inches  from  the  eye. 

VI. — ^Furnish  the   best-printed  books,   and  let  the  supply  of 
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light  be  abundant — from  the  left  side  if  the  room  is  narrow,  and 
from  boih  sides  if  it  is  wide. 

YTL — ^Abolish  that  abominable  system  of  school-architecture,  by 
which  the  primary  schools  are  consigned  to  a  half-lighted  cellar- 
basement,  and  the  higher  departments  to  lofty  apartments,  requir- 
ing the  climbing  of  stairs  four  stories,  four  times  a  day. 

Yerily,  while  land  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  build  broad  and 
low,  the  architects  and  builders  of  such  structures  should  be  in- 
dicted for  premeditated  manslaughter.  Without  any  such  hurry- 
ing by  architectural  appliances,  the  little  ones  will  be  soon  enough 
under  ground,  and  the  larger  ones  climbing  the  Golden  Stairs. 

In  short,  discard  every  method  of  school-education  that  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  plain  requirements  of  Nature,  and  the  un- 
equiyocal  teachingfs  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  When  we  shall 
have  accomplished  this,  if  we  have  not  wholly  eradicated  the  dis- 
eases incident  to  school-life,  we  will  at  least  have  materially  re- 
duced their  number  and  mitigated  their  virulence. 
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By  George  R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Dyspepsia  seems  to  be  the  condition  antecedent  to  every  other 
fonn  of  disease.  Yet  although  it  is  classified  as  a  specific  com- 
plaint, strangely  enough  no  physician  reporting  a  death  ever 
names  it  as  the  cause.  In  1890  and  1891,  out  of  some  85,000  re- 
ported in  this  city,  not  one  was  mentioned  as  occuring  from  dys- 
pepsia. Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  everyone,  except 
those  dying  from  accident,  was  a  sufferer  from  this  disease.  It 
Ib  the  usual  practice  to  regard  the  indigestion  as  only  a  symptom 
of  some  ailment  having  a  different  nosological  name,  and  the  en- 
suing death  is  then  accredited  to  the  latter.  In  fact,  if  every  dis- 
ease causing  death  should  be  correctly  reported  by  the  true  name, 
and  this  cause  should  be  made  public,  the  mortality  from  dyspep- 
sia would  make  an  alarming  exhibit  in  the  vital  statistics. 

The  causes  of  constitutional  decline  are  very  generally  over- 
looked. The  dyspeptic  has  the  predisposition  to  all  forms  of 
disease,  both  acute  and  chronic.  The  indigestion,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  the  exciting  cause.  Every  consumptive  patient  in  adult 
life  was  a  dyspeptic  in  youth.     When  the  nervous  system  is  not 
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properly  nourished,  it  is  not  in  condition  to  propel  the  machinery 
of  the  body,  and  as  an  inevitable  result  some  portion  of  it  will 
become  interrupted  and  be  liable  to  stop  outright  Tou  cannot 
rnn  an  engine  with  sawdust  for  fuel,  and  do  the  work  of  good 
hard  coal.  The  specialist  in  nervous  disorders  too  frequently 
neglects  to  ascertain  this  fact,  but  when  the  cry  for  food  has  made 
itself  heard  by  the  sharp  pain,  looks  up  some  anodyne  to  suppress 
this  manifestation.  One  such  practitioner,  whom  I  might  name, 
has  used  enough  of  the  bromides  to  kill  a  regiment  of  men,  and 
has  not  cured  a  single  patient  by  them. 

The  true  way  to  treat  a  disordered  nerrous  system  consists  in 
the  giving  of  proper  nourishment  and  abundant  rest.  When  a 
person  perceives  a  flagging  in  energy  and  other  [indications  of  an 
overtaxed  nervous  system,  he  should  drop  off  work  to  some  ex- 
tent and  take  a  play-spell.  It  is  like  the  case  of  an  electric 
dynamo  that  is  capable  of  supplying  fifty  lights;  if  we  attach  a 
hundred  lights  to  it  there  will  not  be  a  single  bright  one,  because 
there  is  too  much  exacted,  and  not  power  enough  for  what  is  re- 
quired. Do  not  think  that  the  human  electric  force  can  be  em- 
ployed to  an  indefinite  extent  without  the  liability  of  breaking 
down.  A  disordered  nerve-supply  will  react  upon  the  imperfectly 
nourished  tissues.  If  the  interchange  going  on  between  the  cen- 
tral structure  and  the  peripheral  constituents  of  the  organism  is 
interrupted,  the  balance  between  supply  and  waste  wiUJnot  be 
maintained.  There  is  no^use  of  attempting  to  soothe  or  kill  the 
nerves  by  anodynes  in  such  cases.  It  will  only  tend  to  keep  up 
the  irritation.  Our  business  is  to  find  the  cause  and  remove  it> 
To  devote  the  principal  attention  to  momentary  relief  is  certain 
of  ill  results.  A  patient  is  often  dosed  in  profusion  with  ano- 
dynes to  soothe  the  mind,  every  dose  reducing  the  vitality.  It  is 
a  killing  of  one  part  of  the  body  in  order  to  enable  the  other  part 
to  rest. 

Many,  even  physicians,  are  in  the  habit  of  saying:  "What  pa- 
tients hanker  after,  let  them  have."  Not  so.  When  the  stomach 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition  there  will  be  a  craving  for  unwhole- 
some food.  Restore  it  to  health,  and  there  will  be  no  such  morbid 
appetite.  The  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  the  alimentary 
canal  with  its  appendages :  the  teeth,  salivary,  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal glands,  the  liver  and  pancreas.  The  probess  of  digestion  may 
be  divided  into  seven  different  functions,   namely :  prehension. 
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jiastication,.  insalivatioii,  deglutition,  gastric  and  intestinal  di- 
gestion, and  defecation.  The  first  defect  in  the  process  is  insuffi- 
cient mastication;  and  if  the  food  is  imperfectly  mixed  with  saliva 
the  further  digestion  cannot  be  perfectly  performed.  The  amount 
of  saliva  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  three  and  a  half 
pints.  Its  office  is  to  moisten  the  food,  blend  it  into  a  mass,  and 
facilitate  the  swallowing;  and  likewise,  to  convert  starch  into 
glucose.  The  active  principle  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
ptydiru  Upon  proteids  or  fats  the  saliva  appears  to  exert  little 
influence. 

At  this  first  stage  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  diaease,  imperfect  mastication.  We  ought  to  be  careful  about 
keeping  the  teeth  in  good  condition.  They  should  be  inspected 
every  few  months,  and  any  disorder  corrected.  A  plugged  tooth 
is  far  more  valuable  than  an  artificial  one,  yet  the  great  cause  of 
their  failing  is  imperfect  nourishment.  By  making  use  of  the 
proper  food  and  by  masticating  the  food  thoroughly  the  blood 
will  more  abiindantly  supply  the  vessels  of  the  teeth,  thus  afford- 
ing the  necessary  nutriment  to  them  and  preventing  them  from 
becoming  diseased.  The  thorough  mastication  of  vegetable  food 
is  very  essential,  because  the  insalivation  is  required  in  order  that 
the  digestion  may  be  properly  accomplished  in  the  intestines. 
Too  generally,  however,  the  opposite  practice  is  pursued.  The 
food  is  imperfectly  masticate'd,  and  in  this  condition  is  hurried  to 
the  stomach  by  copious  draughts  of  tea,  coffee,  milk,  iced  water 
or  other  fluid.  The  moment  the  jaws  begin  their  action  on  food 
the  saliva  begins  to  flow,  and  the  tongue  moving  to  and  fro  min- 
gles the  two,  forming  the  alimentary  bolus. 

In  regard  to  the  imbibition  of  milk,  much  of  the  trouble  which 
it  occasions  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  A  lesson 
may  profitably  be  learned  from  the  babe.  In  the  act  of  nursing 
the  jaws  are  incessantly  on  the  move.  Small  quantities  are  taken 
at  a  time,  and  it  is  well  charged  with  saliva  before  being  received 
by  the  stomach.  If,  however,  the  child  takes  the  milk  more  fre- 
quently or  in  larger  quantity  than  is  proper,  that  organ  will  often 
reject  it,  and  the  disturbance  is  called  a  **  sour  stomach."  Adults 
however,  do  differently.  They  think  it  proper  to  take  milk  cold, 
and  use  it  as  if  for  flushing.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  so 
frequently  rejected  as  "  damaged  material." 

At  the  point  where  the  pharynx  begins  are  two   glands  known 
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a8  the  tonsils,  or  ''  almonds  of  the  mouth."  Thev  provide  a  lubri- 
cating fluid  which  serves  to  assist  deglutition.  There  are  also 
little  glands  or  follicles  all  along  the  alimentary  canal  which 
secrete  a  fluid  to  assist  digestion. 

The  next  process  which  the  food  undergoes  is  the  gastric  di- 
gestion or  chymiflcation.  This  is  performed  in  the  stomach.  The 
gastric  juice  acts  upon  the  lean  meats,  but  exert  little  influence 
upon  vegetable  substances,  fruits,  sweets,  bread.  They  are  com- 
posed of  water,  which  contains  pepsin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in- 
organic salts  in  solution.  It  is  estimated  that  from  eight  to 
fourteen  pints  of  this  fluid  are  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Its  office  is  to  change  albumen  into  soluble  substances.  Before 
digestion  in  the  stomach  the  albuminous  principles  are  not 
soluble,  but  after  that  they  are  soluble  and  are  easily  absorbed. 

The  stomach  is  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  nbout 
thirteen  inches  long  and  five  inches  deep,  and  its  capacity  is 
about  five  pints.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  at  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  Its  fibres  are  longitudinal,  circular  and  oblique, 
enabling  it  to  contract  upon  the  ingesta,  kneading  and  compress- 
ing them  in  every  direction,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
tongue  during  the  process  of  mastication. 

Next  is  the  digestion  in  the  intestines.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plex and  important  in  the  series.  The  various  alimentary  princi- 
ples are  further  elaborated  and  prepared  for  absorption  by  com- 
mingling with  the  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  fluids.  The 
pancreatic  is  the  most  important  of  these,  as  it  contains  at  least 
three  digestive  ferments,  and  exerts  a  more  potent  transforming 
operation  upon  the  alimentary  substances.  The  amount  secreted 
is  from  one- to  two  pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  converts  albu- 
men into  a  soluble  material,  emulsifies  fatty  matters,  and  trans- 
forms starch  into  glucose.  Its  active  principles  are  pancreatine 
and  trypsine.  It  is  emitted  from  the  pancreas  into  the  duodenum 
about  an  hour  after  eating.  In  this  duodenum  'or  "second  stom- 
ach "  all  vegetable  substances,  fruits,  sweets,  nuts,  bread,  etc.,  are 
finally  digested.  The  bile  is  also  discharged  into  the  same  recep- 
tacle, and  acts  a  necessary  part  in  the  process,  assisting  in  the 
emulsifying  of  fats  and  promoting  their  absorption,  stimulating 
the  peristaltic  movements,  and  preventing  putrefactive  changes. 
About  two  and  a  half  pints  are  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  found  in  the  stomach  only  when  bread  and  vegetable  food 
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have  been  persistently  used.  It  acts  energetically  upon  the  now 
alkalized  material  of  the  food,  transforming  it  into  chyle,  thus 
enabling  it  to  be  absorbed  and  converted  into  tissue.  Some  phy- 
sicians have  regarded  bile  as  aproduct,  morbific  in  its  tendencies, 
whereas  its  production  is  essential  to  health. 

The  next  process  is  accomplished  in  the  intestinal  canal.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  epithelial  lining  more  than 
forty-six  million  follicles,  each  of  which  contributes  its  share  in 
this  work.  There  the  nutritive  fluid  is  fully  prepared  and  ready 
for  absorption.  This  is  done  by  the  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
the  gastric,  inferior  and  superior  mesenteric  veins  being  the  most 
active.  They  rise  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  con- 
verging together,  unite  with  the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  portal 
vein  which  enters  the  liver.  They  take  up  water,  ♦  albuminose, 
glucose,  and  salts,  while  the  lacteals  absorb  the  chyle  and  carry 
it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  subclavian 
vein  and  mingled  with  the  blood. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  stage — defecation.  When  we  are 
in  normal  health,  all  waste  material  not  required  or  capable  of 
sustaining  life,  including  what  has  been  already  worn  out  in  the 
various  vital  processes,  is  rejected  and  eliminated.  Nature's  re- 
quirements are  made  known,  and  there  is  no  exemption  from  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  mandates.  Neglect  will  entail  its  evil 
result,  and  the  wholesome  bodily  habit  is  then  very  sure  to  be 
changed  to  constipation.  A  like  condition  often  ensues  from  the 
use  of  abnormal  food.  Irritation  of  the  stomach  withdraws  the 
nervous  force  from  the  muscles  of  the  intestines,  and  so  the  waste 
material  remains  undisposed  of.  The  fluid  which  it  contains  is 
again  taken  into  the  blood  by  the  absorbents,  carried  to  the  liver, 
and  distributed  over  the  body.  It  is  easy  enough,  therefore,  to 
perceive  that  this  inactivity  of  the  bowels  is  a  cause  of  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  liver,  and  is  certain  to  result  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders. The  digestions  is  finished  in  the  intestines,  and  in  this 
state  of  affairs  its  proper  accomplishment  is  impossible. 

After  careful  study  and  microscopic  examination  I  have  learned 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  dyspepsias  result  from  the  use  of  too 
much  bread  and  vegetable  food.  These  substances  are  digested 
in  the  second  stomach,  and  an  excess  of  them  exhausts  the  capac- 
ity of  the  digestive  fluids  to  dispose  of  them  properly.  They  are 
thus  prone  to  ferment,  evolving  gas  in  large  quantity,'which  dis- 
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tends  the  intestinal  walls  and  arrests  their  functions.  The  kid- 
neys are  required  to  perform  more  work  than  is  natural,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  disorder.  An  examination  of  the  fsBces 
by  the  microscope  would  astonish  a  person  with  the  amount  of 
food  that  is  not  digested.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  proper  nu- 
trition of  the  body  when  the  stomach  and  digestive  apparatus  are 
out  of  condition.  This  is  the  cause  of  all  morbid  and  pathologic 
manifestations.  It  is  not  wise  to  expect  medicine  to  remedy  the 
matter.  Medicines  do  not  nourish,  but  merely  goad  and  stimu- 
late, leaving  the  system  and  the  various  functions  weaker  for  their 
use.  We  must  look  out  the  proper  remedy  in  a  different  di- 
rection. 

Impairment  of  the  function  of  nutrition  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  derangement  of  structure.  It  depends  every  moment  upon  a 
proper  supply  of  blood,  and  the  quality  as  -  well  as  quantity  of 
that  supply  determines  the  health  of  the  organism.  The  nutriment 
does  not  itself  act  upon  the  living  structure,  but  is  acted  upon. 
Every  tissue  and  part  takes  from  the  blood  as  it  circulates  what- 
ever is  required  to  sustain  it  When  the  nourishing  plasma  is 
not  of  proper  quality,  or  is  otherwise  insufficient,  there  is  trouble. 
The  nervous  system  engenders  and  supplies  the  whole  force  of 
the  body  and  cannot  do  this  properly  with  poor  blood.  The 
power  is  reduced,  and  so  continues  to  diminish  till  the  machinery 
stops.  Oil  may  enable  a  machine  to  go  easier,  but  it  will  not  keep 
it  in  motion.  So  with  medicine;  certain  remedies  will  relieve 
obstructions  and  their  consequences,  but  the  requirement  to  make 
all  work  right  is  good  blood,  and  the  material  for  that  must  be 
furnished  accordingly.  As  bad,  innutritions  blood  causes  the 
whole  system  to  become  deranged,  so  good  blood  will  restore  it 
and  maintain  it  good  condition. 

While  the  Old  School  of  medical  practitioners  is  on  the  look- 
oiit  for  mineral  and  metallic  agents,  and  making  use  of  the  last 
remedy  advertised,  it  is  the  province  of  the  New  School  to  explore 
the  causes  of  evil  and  the  true  method  of  cure.  It  seems  a& 
though  the  former  class,  if  deprived  of  the  morphine  and  quinine 
compounds,  the  coal-oil  products  and  their  accompaniments, 
would  be  utterly  swamped,  and  without  available  resource.  Let 
us  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  wreck  themselves.  Some  of  the 
more  honest  and  intelligent  among  them  sometimes  openly  ac- 
knowledge the  faultiness  and  insufficiency  of  their  methods.     In- 
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^eed  the  utter  disbelief  of  doctors  of  the  Old  School  in  the  means 
which  they  employ  is  patent  to  the  world.  If  the  prayer  of  faith 
will  save  the  sick,  certainly  the  yivid  disbelief  of  the  physician 
must  be  likely  to  destroy  him. 

"The  older  physicians  grow,"  says  Professor  Alexander  H. 
Stevens,  "the  more  skeptical  they  become  of  the  virtue  of  medi* 
cine,  and  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  trust  to  the  powers  of 
nature." 

"All  of  our  curative  agents  are  poisongus,"  said  Professor 
Alonzo  Olark  to  his  class;  "and,  as  a  consequence,  every  dose 
diminishes  the  vitality  of  the  patient." 

Prof.  K  B.  Peaslee  adds  his  testimony:  "  The  administration  of 
powerful  medicines  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  derangements  of 
digestion." 

These  confessions  embrace  the  chief  articles  of  the  medical 
faith  or  unfaith  of  leading  practitioners  in  the  Old  School. 
Meanwhile  many  patients  are  walking  drug-shops,  creatures  whom 
medical  experimentation  has  destroyed,  their  vitality  exhausted 
by  drugs.  They  often  contract  the  morphine  habit  from  the  pre- 
■scriptions  of  their  physicians,  and  so  live  on,  miserably,  the  mere 
wrecks  and  effigies  of  human  beings. 

The  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker  seldom  would  swallow  anything 
more  potent  than  simple  herb-tea,  or  something  as  modest  and 
unpretentious.  One  day  when  engaged  at  a  clinic  he  declared  : 
^'I  wish  that  the  whole  Materia  Medica  was  in  Guinea,  and  you 
would  study  Materia  alimentaria.  You  are  taught  learnedly  about 
Materia  Medica,  and  but  little  about  diet.  We  will  have  less  of 
doctors  when  people  eat  to  live." 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  following  it  out  upon 
Dr.  Parker's  line.  We  hold  that  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  brain  (except  in  case  of  shock),  female  complaints, 
spinal  disorder  (except  from  injuries),  rheumatism  in  every  form, 
paralysis,  asthma,  tumors  of  all  kinds,  diabetes,  catarrh,  consump- 
tion, headaches,  obesity,  chronic  diarrhoea,  constipation,  neural- 
gia, insomnia,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear — all  the  long  category — 
result  from  dyspepsia.  We  have  made  examinations  of  the  blood 
and  urine  under  the  microscope,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and 
studied  the  phenomena  in  these  various  complaints,  and  feel 
authorized  to  assert,  positively,  that  they  all  originate  from  de- 
rangements of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  even  in  the  last 
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stage  they  are  curable.  The  stomach  is  the  place  at  which  to 
carry  out  the  cure.  Physicians,  however,  who  suppose  that  they 
can  effect  a  cure  by  the  shot-gun  prescriptions  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  We  must  begin  by  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  be  familiar  with  the  microscope  and  to 
make  with  it  an  examination  of  the  blood  and  urine.  The  trouble 
manifests  itself  there.  The  nervous  system  controls  the  bodily 
organism  in  every  part,  and  it  begins  its  work  at  the  stomach,  as- 
the  focus  and  centre  of  the  corporeal  system.  If  the  stomach 
does  not  receive  the  proper  nutritive  material,  the  nervous  system 
will  be  deprived  of  proper  support,  indigestion  takes  place,  and) 
the  whole  structure  suffers.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  not  by 
drugs,  but  by  diet.  Judicious,  and  I  may  say  scientific  feeding,, 
is  the  mainstay. 

There  is,  however,  no  mode  of  dieting  to  meet  all  cases,  or  per- 
haps any  class  of  cases.  Every  patient  must  be  treated  individu- 
ally. The  road  to  health  is  not  a  royal  highway,  but  a  path  for 
each  to  walk  in.  For  instance,  some  patients  will  do  best  on  beef,, 
while  others  require  a  mixed  ^diet.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in 
regard  to  the  article.  The  best  is  a  flesh  of  a  domestic  animal 
from  four  to  six  years  old.  Many  make  use  of  Chicago  beef,  be- 
cause of  its  cheapness.  It  should  not  be  given  to  a  sick  person. 
The  meat  may  be  diseased  from  long  keeping.  "  Bipe  beef  "  ia 
esteemed  by  many  because  its  partial  decomposition  has  made  it 
more  tender  and  easy  of  mastication.  No  invalid,  however,  should 
eat  it,  for  it  is  very  certain  to  produce  serious  bowel  trouble.. 
Again,  we  should  be  sure  that  it  is  well  cooked,  broiled  or  roasted.. 
Beef  too  rare  should  not  be  eaten.  When  the  stomach  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  bowels  disordered,  it  is  important  to  afford  to* 
the  latter  all  the  rest  we  are  able.  If,  however,  the  bowels  are  in 
a  comparatively  healthy  condition,  and  the  stomach  is  not,  the 
indication  is  for  relieving  the  stomach  from  much  of  its  work. 
The  time  between  meals  should  be  five  and  a  half  hours. 

Many  times  pepsin  is  administered  for  these  difficulties  in  over- 
large  quantities;  but  in  such  cases  there  are  very  few  cures.  When 
the  dosage  with  pepsin  is  stopped  the  patient  is  generally  certain< 
to  be  again  in  the  old  trouble.  Fermentation  must  be  prevented^, 
and  food  that  causes  it  must  not  be  taken.  Bread  and  vegetables- 
come  directly  under  this  head,  and  their  effect  must  be  carefully 
watched.    When  I  find  much  gas  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  result- 
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ing  from  their  use,  I  forbid  the  bread  till  it  has  ceased  to  form. 
Oatmeal  is  hard  to  digest  and  certain  to  make  trouble,  and  hence 
should  not  be  eaten.  Fruit  many  times  will  produce  alcoholic 
fermentation,  and  must  be  forbidden.  Baked  beans  should  be 
prohibited  inexorably.  It  is  an  old  army  maxim  that  beans  kill 
more  than  bullets.  Almost  every  case  of  sudden  death  is  caused 
by  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  body.  When  the  stomach  does  not 
act  efficiently  upon  the  ingested  food,  gas  is  generated,  and  ia 
hable  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and  so  produce  that  stereotyped  cause 
of  death  so  unsatisfactory  to  intelligent  readers — "  heart-failure.'^ 

"Female  diseases"  have  their  origin  from  the  like  cause.  The 
gas  in  the  intestines  presses  upon  the  bladder  and  produces  a  dis^ 
placing  of  the  uterus.  The  woman  is  then  compelled  to  submit  to 
numerous  operations  which  it  is  a  sin  to  perform.  All  manner  of 
symptoms  of  the  head  and  heart  will  be  produced  in  this  way^ 
In  fact,  the  pressure  of  gas  upon  various  nerves  will  give  trouble 
to  different  parts  of  the  body.  We  are  brought  to  the  point 
whether  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the  disturber  or  let  the  patient 
be  dissected.  Tumors  and  abnormal  growths  may  be  easily  cured 
hy  diet.    I  have  succeeded  with  fibroids  weighing  sixty  pounds, 

RhenmatiBm  and  neuralgias  originate  in  the  acid  condition  of 
the  stomach.  So  do  fevers  of  every  kind.  The  body  becomes, 
filled  with  combustible  material,  and  nature  puts  the  torch  to  tbem^ 
to  bum  them  up. 

The  fashion  to  attribute  every  ailment  to  malaria,  which  the 
physician  found  it  difficult  to  define,  has  about  disappeared.  Ita 
place,  however,  has  been  taken  by  the  new  expression.  La  Orippe — 
a  term  which  simply  means  "  anything  that  you  imagine,'^  and  is 
therefore  very  appropriate.  The  supposed  complaint  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Bussia,  where,  a  sudden  change  of  weather 
having  occurred  one  night  in  a  district,  the  whole  population  were 
seized  with  ii  The  fancied  microbe  must  have  put  in  his  work 
very  actively.  As  a  disease  the  grippe  is  mostly  a  sequence  of 
bad  treatment,  often  aggravated  by  an  excess  of  quinia.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  cold  accompanied  by  nervous  prostration,  and  its 
chief  end  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  'Malaria,"  which 
many  simple-minded  persons  have  supposed  was  a  disease. 

Hot  water  should  be  administered  very  freely  in  cases  of  f ever« 
It  removes  from  the  body  the  effete  material,  and  prevents  morbid 
accumulations.    The  more  copiously  it  is  given,  the  sooner  will 
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the  febrile  condition  give  way.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  in  the  report  to 
the  Medical  Society  in  1852,  declared  that  water  taken  into  the 
stomach  was  more  serviceable  than  medicine.  In  1881  he  gave  a 
tabular  statement  of  207  cases  of  fever.  Water  had  been  admin- 
istered, the  temperature  of  which  in  no  case  was  below  104  degs. 
The  entire  number  of  deaths  was  but  fourteen.  How  great  an 
improvement  upon  bleeding,  calomel,  and  quinia.  If  physicians 
would  but  accept  this  lesson  and  give  more  hot  water,  they  would 
make  sure  of  better  results.  It  washes  out  the  sour,  yeasty,  filthy 
matters  in  the  stomach,  and  so  affords  the  digestive  fluids  a  better 
opportunity.  It  should  be  drank  for  this  purpose  an  hour  at  least 
before  eating.  I  give  from  a  half -pint  to  a  quart  at  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  patients.  Common  water,  like  the 
Groton,  filtered  and  just  boiled,  is  better  than  any  mineral  water 
known  or  recommended.  If  patients  were  to  give  it  a  similar  trial 
to  the  other,  they  would  agree  with  me.  Carbonated  water  ought 
not  to  be  drunk.  It  loads  the  body  with  the  gas  which  it  is  our  aim 
to  get  rid  of.  Certainly,  if  I  had  the  alternative  to  give  up  hot 
water  or  drugs,  I  would  abandon  the  latter. 

When  making  an  examination  of  the  blood,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
the  character  of  food  which  the  individual  uses.  The  corpuscles 
from  vegetable  diet  are  small,  light-colored,  and  in  poor  condition 
for  giving  nourishment.  Where  fruit,  nuts,  and  fish  are  the  prin- 
cipal foods,  the  case  is  still  worse.  The  corpuscles  are  shrivelled, 
small,  and  resembling  those  of  a  chlorotic  patient.  The  field  is 
not  half  covered.  When,  however,  the  individual  is  a  flesh-eater, 
we  find  the  corpuscles  large,  with  good  color,  and  the  field  cov- 
ered. Beef,  mutton,  and  lean  muscle  generally  produce  rich 
blood,  and  no  aliment  digests  more  easily. 

Nevertheless,  this  ''  Diet  System "  is  not  easy  to  enforce.  Pa- 
tients require  a  great  deal  of  watching,  and  many  serious  compli- 
cations are  liable  to  arise.  My  plan  is  to  engage  chronic  cases  by 
the  month,  and  require  them  to  call  upon  me  often.  This  enables 
me  to  watch  each  case  closely,  and  keep  them  on  the  right  path; 

whereas,  otherwise,  they  would  be  likely,  whenever  they  felt  ill,  to 
stop  the  treatment  altogether.  In  this  way,  with  the  proper  diet, 
hot  water,  and  specific  medicine  as  the  case  indicates,  which  is 
Eclecticism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  not  a  disease  or 
morbid  condition  known  that  will  not  yield  to  the  healing  influ- 
ence. It  requires  time,  long  patience,  and  acute  observing  power; 
but  when  the  cure  is  effected,  you  are  rewarded  for  your  efforts. 
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INEBRIETY:    18  IT  A  HABIT  OR  A  DISEASE? 
By  J.  B.  Borland,  M.  D.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Inebriety,  eyery  physician  [must  admit,  is  the  manifestation  of 
:an  abnormal  condition  very  different  from  that  of  health,  in  Tirhich 
the  physical  powers,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  all  suffer. 
It  is  a  deviation  from  health,  therefore  a  disease.  So  much  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  recent  years,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  going  into  prolonged  arguments  to  prove  this. 

We  find  the  inebriate  in  a  condition  which  he  did  not  reach  in  a 
single  bound,  as  the  man  who  falls  from  a  height  and  mangles  his 
hody.  A  saint  does  not  become  a  great  sinner,  nor  the  sinner  a 
saint  at  once.  The  process  of  change  from  a  condition  of  health 
to  one  of  inebriety  may  be  slow  or  comparatively  rapid.  It  may 
be,  by  the  daily  use  of  alcoholics,  or  by  drunken  bouts  of  several 
days'  duration,  with  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  between;  but  the 
ultimate  condition  in  either  case  is  the  same. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  view  the  inebriate's  condition,  we  in- 
quire into  the  cause,  as  behind  every  abnormal  condition  there  is 
•  a  cause  which  produced  it  and  which  must  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  more  or  less  indefinite  period. 

A  "  habit "  is  a  continuance  of  repeated  acts,  and  in  relation  to 

this  question  as  put,  ^n  the  past  tense;  while  'inebriety"  as  put 

is  in  the  present  tense,  and  applies  to  a  condition  as  we  find  it. 

'*  Bum  is  no  more  a  natural  taste  than  is  tobacco;  and  we  never 
heard  of  a  living  being  that  loved  tobacco  at  first  taste,  save  only 
the  tobacco-worm,  which  grows  fat  in  the  luscious  leaves  and 
would  seem  to  prefer  death  to  abstinence  from  his  natural  food. 
Bum  is  an  acquired  taste,  growing  by  indulgence,  and  strengthen- 
^g  by  repetition."  * 

Drinking  is  more  a  social  custom^  than  a  habit  of  the  individual, 
and  custom  has  done  more  to  engender  and  fix  the  disease,  than 
either  heredity  or  habit.  I  venture  to  say:  more  than  both  com- 
bined. 

Our  government,  State  and  National,  has  prostituted  itself  to 
the  behests  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  has  evolved  that  hell-hole, 
the  saloon,  whose  advocates  fear  neither  Ood  nor  man.  To  this 
devilish,  man-destroying  traffic  we  may  say  as  Brutus  said  to 
Csesar's  mother :  "  From  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept  a 
hell-hound  that  will  hunt  us  all  to  death  !  " 

*  Journal  of  Prison  Bfform.    1878.    Page  108. 
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What  is  meant  by  the  term  indrriety ;  and  what  constitutes  ai^ 
inebriate,  or  when  does  one  become  such  ? 

The  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  who  have  an  uncontrollable 
desire  for  alcoholic  drink.  When  this  desire  overpowers  reason,, 
judgment  and  moral  suasion,  in  any  one,  he  is  an  inebriate  and  a 
fit  subject  for  physical  restraint,  the  "  Keeley  Cure,"  or  a  lunatic 
asylum.  He  is  already  in  the  grasp  of  the  serpent,  which  draws 
its  hideous  folds  closer  and  tighter  about  him.  Left  to  himself^ 
and  of  himself,  he  never  can  reform.  Conscience,  that  best  gift  of 
God  to  man,  may  admonish;  friends  and  relatives  remonstrate;  the 
tears  of  wife  and  children  may  flow  in  his  behalf;  he  will  promise 
time  and  again  to  abstain,  and  with  the  most  honest  intention^. 
All  in  vain.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  upon 
the  first  opportunity  (and  alas !  opportunities  are  so  plentiful,)  he 
enters  into  another  debauch  and  down  he  goes.  The  same  argu- 
ments and  admonitions,  if  presented  to  a  sane  man  on  any  other 
question,  moral,  social,  political,  or  financial,  would  cause  him  to 
hesitate,  face  about  and  change  his  purpose  or  methods.  If  he 
finds  certain  social  customs,  political  relatione  or  business  are  in- 
juring or  about  to  injure  him,  he  will  throw  them  off  or  change 
them.  If  certain  foods  or  drinks  disagree  he  will  abstain  from 
them. 

What  unseen  power  forces  ihe  drinker  on  to  his  doom;  impels 
him  to  drink  in  spite  of  himself  and  everything  he  holds  dear? 
Whv  can  he  not  abstain  from  drink  as  others  do  from  food  and 
natural  pleasures?  Simply  because  body  and  mind  are  dis- 
tempered; will-power  is  subverted;  he  has  no  more  control  over 
that  diseased  condition,  than  has  the  child,  the  victim  of  small-pox 
or  consumption. 

Heredity,  custom  or  habit,  none  of  these  or  all  put  together,  con- 
stitute the  disease;  for  some  may  use  alcoholic  drinks  habitually 
for  a  life-time  and  never  become  inebriates.  He  is  a  monomaniac,, 
while  with  otehrs  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  physical  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  vital  organs,  the  patho- 
logical changes  its  use  creates  upon  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys^ 
brain  and  nervous  system,  have  been  portrayed  by  such  eminent 
authority,  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  inebriety  being  a- 
disease  of  the  most  intractable  form. 

Dr.  Keeley  says :  "  Christendom  has  been  drinking  alcohol  for 
nearly  nineteen  centuries.   Alcoholism  is  a  disease  of  Christendom 
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Alas!  AlaBl  that  the  religion  of  Christ  should  lend  its  aid  and 
influence  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  such  a  damnable  traffic ! 

The  canses  of  inebriety  are  therefore  easily  traced  :  First,  m 
hereditary  appetite;  second,  to  social  custom;  third,  to  the  easy 
means  of  gratification;  and  fourth,  to  a  mistaken  idea  fostered  by 
the  medical  profession,  that  its  use  somehow  or  other  gives  power 
and  strength,  and  by  the  people  that  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  life. 

Ultimate  good  or  evil  is  not  reached  at  one  bound,  neither  can 
the  condition  which  produces  inebriety  be  reached  without  due 
preparation.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  who  never  drinks  to 
become  an  inebriate.  Associations  have  an  effect  to  induce  some 
to  drink  who  otherwise  never  would,  although  the  cloister  and 
hermit's  cell  are  no  barriers  to  inebrietv. 

The  conditions  which  lead  to  and  ultimate  in  inebriety  ^e  back 
of  habit  and  custom. 

"Away  back  of  grog-shops,  away  back  of  the  social  glass,  away 
back  of  the  solitary  jug,  there  is  a  cause  which  must  be  meddled 
with  before  the  effect  can  cease.  That  cause  is  in  families  (in 
home-raising  and  environment)  and  is  found  in  the  relation  of 
parent  and  children,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  crowds  of  misbe- 
having, noisy,  bad  children,  which  infest  portions  of  the  streets 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city.  The  importance  of  some  attention  to> 
that  element  of  future  citizenship  and  of  future  character  cannol 
be  mistaken,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  neglected."'*' 

"  We  are  apt,  in  passing,  to  notice  the  great  number  of  unruly 
children,  noisy  and  impudent,  but  as  this,  only  at  the  time,  inter- 
feres with  quiet  and  order,  while  we  are  passing,  we  neglect  a  con- 
sideration of  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  material."  f 

Temperance  people  and  prohibitionists  have  labored  long  and 
assiduously  to  reform  the  drunkard  on  moral,  educational  and 
legal  lines,  with  but  indifferent  success,  not  understanding  that  the- 
appetite  for  drink  is  a  disease,  which  must  be  met  and  cured  by 
therapeutic  measures,  as  other  diseases  are  met.  It  takes  the 
world  a  long  while  to  recognize  this  fact,  but  to  this  conclusion 
it  must  and  will  come  at  last. 

All  honor  to  Dr.  Keely  and  his  assistants.  They  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  saloonists,  and  are  doing  more  to  banish  inebriety 
than  both  church  and  state  combined  have  heretofore  done.    No 
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^eater  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  Christian  world,  than  that 
drunkenness  could  be  cured  by  preaching.  It  was  a  mistake  that 
Tcvelation  did  not  reveal,  which  men  were  left  to  find  out  for 
themselves.  And  now,  since  inebriety  is  found,  to  be  a  curable 
•disease,  the  attitude  of  legislation  and  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  liquor  habit,  will  undergo  a  change,  by 
which,  in  course  of  many  generations,  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
•drinks  will  be  stamped  out. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL     TREATMENT    OF 

CRIMINALS. 

By  E.  B.  FooTE,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

At  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  at  Geological  Hall,  Albanj, 
on  the  30th  and  31st  of  March,  1892,  I  read  an  essay  on  the  Rdor 
Hon  between  Crime  and  Disease^  which  led  not  only  to  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on .  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  session,  but  to 
more  or  less  editorial  comment  of  a  favorable  character  by  well- 
known  papers  having  a  wide  circulation.  The  essay  was  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  it  is  as  natural  for  some  people  to  com- 
mit crime  under  great  provocation  or  extraordinary  temptation  as 
it  is  for  a  consumptive  to  contract  a  cold  with  exposure,  or  a  dys- 
peptic to  have  indigestion  after  some  error  in  eating,  or  a  person 
of  rheumatic  diathesis  to  fall  a  victim  to  swollen  joints  when  the 
weather  is  unpropitious,  and  that  it  should  be  the  study  and  labor 
of  the  physician  to  remedy  criminal  tendencies  as  well  as  to  cure 
disease.  ''  Mental  misfits  "  were  depicted  as  they  are  found  in  all 
communities,  and  a  self-evident  fact  was  made  prominent  that 
there  are  as  many  phases  of  mental  as  of  physical  deformity. 
Even  in  the  conscienceless  assassin  a  little  different  arrangement 
or  grouping  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  would  have  fitted  him  for 
«ome  useful  avocation  among  his  fellows,  rather  than  for  the  mer- 
•ciless  hand  of  the  executioner.  Cases  of  a  remarkable  and  noto- 
rious character  were  cited  to  prove  the  proposition  laid  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  essay.  Hence,  it  was  argued  as  a  natural 
corollary  that  reformatories  under  the  skillful  management  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  should  take  the  place  of  our  jails  and 
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penitentiaries,  and  that  prison  cliniques  should  be  substituted  for 
the  gallows  and  the  chair  of  electro-execution.  The  essay  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  a  yery  brief  synopsis,  was  prepared  in  the  early 
part  of  February,  and  almost  coincident  with  its  preparation,  as  it. 
afterward  appeared,  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Committee  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment, presenting  many  facts  and  arguments  strongly  corrobora- 
ting all  the  essential  points  contained  in  my  paper.  The  Tery  able 
report  submitted  to  that  Society  by  a  committee  composed  of  Drs^ 
A.  Jacobi,  W.  C.  Wey  and  B.  F.  Sherman,  did  not  fall  into  my 
hands  until  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  our  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Society  at  Albany,  but  in  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  document  I 
was  gratified  to  find  much  material  which  could  at  some  future 
time  be  advantageously  utilized  in  support  of  my  thesis. 

*'  Benedict,"  says  this  report,  ''  one  of  the  best  known  and  de- 
servedly famous  physiologists  and  pathologists  of  the  brain,  in  a 
monograph  on  the  Brains  of  Criminals,  published  in  Vienna  in  1879 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  The  brains  of  criminals  exhibit  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
type,  and  criminals  are  to  be  viewed  as  an  anthropological  variety 
of  their  species,  at  least  among  cultured  races. 

"The  constitutional  criminal  is  a  burdened  individual,  and  has^ 
the  same  relation  to  crime  as  his  next-of-blood  kin,  the  epileptic, 
and  his  cousin,  the  idiot,  have  to  their  encephalopathic  conditions^ 

"  The  essential  ground  of  abnormal  action  of  the  brain  is  ai> 
abnormal  structure. 

"The  appreciation  of  these  facts  is  likely  to  create  a  veritable 
revelation  in  ethics,  psychology  and  jurisprudence." 

The  report  maintains  that  "responsibility  and  irresponsibility 
have  but  uncertain  boundary  lines  which  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined." May  it  not  rather  be  affirmed  that  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  one  who  wantonly  commits  an  act  resulting  in  great 
injury  to  his  fellow  and  in  hazarding  his  own  personal  liberty  or 
even  his  life,  fails  to  possess  that  essential  quality  in  his  mental 
constitution  which  endows  it  with  the  most  ordinary  wisdom  and 
prudence?  May  not  such  a  person  be  likened  to  a  steam  engine^ 
without  a  safety-valve,  a  steamship  without  a  captain  on  the  bridge 
or  a  pilot  at  the  wheel,  or  a  train  of  cars  under  full  headway  un- 
attended by  an  engineer  or  a  brakeman  ?  Either  such  an  unfor- 
tunate individual  was  not  made  right  at  the  outset,  or  disease  or 
accident  or  environment  has  caused  him  to  develop  mental  crook- 
edness. 
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Dr.  Jacobi  and  his  colleagues  put  the  matter  in  this  way : 

"Varieties  of  structure,  disposition  and  powers  of  endurance  and 
resistance  are  yery  interesting.  There  are  many  anomalies  in  the 
neryous  system  wnich  tend  according  to  circumstances  either  to 
recoyery  or  to  faulty  deyelopment  Such  are  the  predispositions 
recognizable  in  infancy  and  childhood  to  neuralgia,  neryousness, 
melancholia,  misanthropy,  eccentricity,  dudism,  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondria, inebriety,  conyulsions;  the  tendency  to  cardiac,  yascidar 
and  yasomotor  irregularities  such  Its  palpitations,  ^fainting  spells, 
yerfcigo,  sudden  congestions  of  brain  and  face.  They  are  neither 
diseases  nor  crimes,  but  they  may  lead  to  both.  Fayorable  or  un- 
toward influences  determine  the  deyelopment  of  the  hypochondri- 
ac into  either  a  famous  humorist  who  makes  tens  of  thousands  of 
sturdy  men  smile  through  tears,  or  a  homicide,  who  sends  a  shud- 
der through  men  and  women;  or  a  boy  suffering  from  congestiye 
may  develop  either  intb  a  heart-moying  or  soul-stirring  poet,  or  a 
raying  maniac.  For  normal  growth  and  exaggerated  oyergrowth 
are  but  two  results  of  the  same  yascular  action." 

In  advocating  reformatories  in  ^the  place  of  prisons,  these  re- 
formatories to  be  under  the  management  of  skilful  physicians  and 
surgeons,  I  was  not  at  that  moment  aware  that  experiments  were 
actually  being  made  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  mentally  unfortu- 
nate by  operation  upon  the  skull.  In  support  of  my  yiew  that 
many  such. cases  were  amenable  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
I  instanced  the  fact  that  an  accidental  concussion  of  the  brain  or 
fracture  of  the  skull  had  in  some  instances  cured  insanity  or  let 
the  light  of  genius  into  an  idiotic  brain.  Hence,  I  was  greatly 
gratified  to  have  my  attention  called  to  an  article  on  craniotomy 
in  the  New  York  Sanitary  Era  for  March  (1892)  containing  the  fol- 
io wing  : 

"  Haying  heretofore  described  certain  of  the  more  notable  Amer- 
ican instances  of  this  splendid  modern  operation  )craniotomy)  for 
the  relief  of  infant  brains  compressed  to  imbecility  by  a  prema- 
turely compacted  skull,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the  extent  of  the 
practice  thus  far,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  a  late  clinical  lecture  (with 
operation  of  'linear*  craniotomy)  by  Dr.  Clayton  Parkhill,  of  Den- 
ver, reported  in  the  Medical  News,  Lannelongue,  the  pioneer  ope- 
rator, has  reported  twenty-five  cases,  with  but  one  death,  and  im- 
provement in  all  the  survivors.  In  this  country  four  cases  have 
been  operated  on  by  Prof.  Keen ;  of  which  two  succumbed,  and  the 
others  have  improved.  Gerster  and  Sachs  have  one  case  which 
has  failed.  Wyeth  and  Morrison  have  each  operated,  with  brill- 
iant success,  and  a  case  by  McClintock  has  not  been  decisively 
heard  from.  Horsley,  in  England,  has  operated  twice,  once  witt 
marked  success.     Forty-one  cases  in  all  are  now  on  record,  besides 
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Parkhill's  own;  of  which  only  five  have  died,  while  thirty-six  have 
been  remarkably  benefited.  Considering  the  novelty,  and  the  ex- 
tremely literary  capital  nature  of  the  operation,  the  results  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  admirable  triumphs  of  surgery.  Our  readers 
we  fancy,  will  not  regret  to  see  the  results  of  the  latest  operation 
of  this  kind.  The  case  was  of  iodiocy  with  microcephalus,  in  a 
boy  of  nine  years,  reported  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  by 
Prengrueber,  Jan.  27, 1892." 

It  is  well  to  observe  the  dates  in  all  instances  as  they  go  to  show 

the  recent  character  of  the  experiments  and  investigations  under 

consideration. 

"There  was  a  bony  prominence  forming  a 'true  exostosis  on  the 
inner  as  well  as  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  and  compressing 
the  brain.  This  was  sawed  out.  As  soon  as  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  anaesthetic,  he  asked  for  food  and  wished  to  get  up.  In 
the  first  moments  following  the  operation  it  was  clear  that  the 
child  had  already  improved  as  regards  his  cerebral  functions. 
His  general  appearance  was  better  than  before,  his  judgment  had 
increased,  his  speech  was  more  intelligible.  The  next  day  the 
dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  had  ceased,  and  the  boy  had 
already  learned  to  blow  his  nose,  which  he  had  never  done  before. 
He  used  to  let  toys  fall  out  of  his  hands,  and  never  knew  how  to 
play  even  with  those  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  after  the  operation 
he  learned  to  play  a  trumpet  and  to  fire  a  cannon.  He  was  also 
much  cleaner  in  his  habits,  and  ceased  to  wet  his  bed  and  clothes 
as  he  had  always  done  previously.  Such  as.  these  are  usual  and 
immediate  effects. 

These  experiments  are  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  they  are  encouraging  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
attribute  idiotic,  insane,  and  criminal  manifestations  to  fault  of 
organization  admitting  of  remedy.  If  imbecility  in  many  instan- 
ces can  be  cured  by  craniotomy,  why  not  many  cases  exhibiting 
criminal  tendencies?  What  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  prac- 
tical utilization  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  capical  offens- 
es as  subjects  of  experiment  in  the  prison  clinique  the  with  commend- 
able object  in  view  of  determining  what  changes  in  mental  char- 
acter may  be  affected  by  operations  upon  the  skull,  and  even  upon 
the  brain  itself  if  it  be  thought  possible  to  reconstruct  a  man  ? 
His  usefulness  to  himself  and  the  community,  if  he  possibly  have 
any,  ends  with  his  execution;  subjected  to  both  medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment  he  may  not  only  become  regenerated — a  new  man 
—but  his  transformation  by  medical  and  surgical  means  would 
naturally  result  in  establishing  an  entirely  new  and  more  humane 
method  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  it  is  evident  that  the  scien- 
tific mind  is  turning  to  the  humane  consideration  of  penology  and 
to  the  devising  of  better  ways  of  protecting  society  than  have  thus- 
far  obtained  from  what  are  regarded  as  hopelessly  depraved  people. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  awakening  is  due  to  the  discussion 
of  the  new  method  of  dispatching  murderers  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  adoption  of  execution  by  electricity  in  place  of  the 
gallows  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  comment  by  the  press,  both 
by  editors  and  contributors,  but  the  difficulty  in  discovering  a  way 
of  killing  assassins  without  nearly  killing  every  humane  individu* 
al  who  is  cognizant  of  the  judicial  horror,  seems  to  have  set  scien- 
tists, especially  members  of  our  profession,  to  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  with  the  view  of  redeeming  rather  than  des- 
troying such  unfortunate  specimens  of  humanity.  Hence,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  reported  at  its  last  meeting  in  favor  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  death-penalty.  A  similar  committee  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February,  1891, 
strongly  recommended  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Allopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  1892,  after  an  exhaustave 
examination  of  the  physical  conditions  which  are  likely  to  lead  to 
the  manifestation  of  criminal  impulses,  concludes  its  report  in 
language  as  follows : 

"  This  Medical  Sociaty  of  the  State  of  New  York — shaving  the 
advantages  of  physiological  knowledge,  and  being  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  being  always  correct,  and  of  the  absolute  impossibil- 
ity of  making  a  positively  safe  diagnosis  in  every  case  of  alleged 
crime  or  presumable  cerebral  disease  or  anomaly — expresses  its 
opposition  to  the  perpetuation  of  capital  punishment,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  means  will  be  found  to  protect  the  community  by  less 
inhumane  methods." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society 
during  the  past  spring.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
livered an  address  on  Neuropathic  Inmnity  in  Its  Relation  to  Grime, 
Among  other  things  he  said : 

''Neuropathy  means  diseased  structure  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  may  be  inherited  or  acquired;  that  as  a  result  of  inheritance 
an  improperly  developed  brain  may  produce  an  insanity  of  charac- 
ter as  positively  as  it  may  produce  an  insanity  of  intellect,  and  that 
this  insanity  of  character  may  be  so  rooted  in  structural  nervous 
disease  that  it  cannot  be  cured;  that  vice  or  nervous  disease  or 
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alcoholism  in  the  parent  may  produce  an  insanity  of  character  in 
the  offopring  which  shall  dominate  the  whole  life  of  the  individual 
making  him  a  criminal,  who  is  no  more  responsible,  morally,  for 
his  acts  than  is  a  man  who  suffers  from  inherited  gout  for  his  pain; 
that  such  insanity  of  character  may  be  as  incurable  as  imbecility 
due  to  original  lack  of  brain-development;  that  to  punish  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge,  such  a  criminal  is  unchristian,  and  that  to 
punish  with  the  object  of  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  hopeless  ; 
that  to  punish  with  hope  of  deterring  other  than  such  criminals  is 
useless;  that  society  has  for  its  bounden  duty  the  protection  of  its 
members  from  these  criminals;  that  the  present  system  of  shutting 
Buch  persons  in  prison,  letting  them  out  and  reincarcerating,  does 
not  afford  protection;  that  during  their  periods  of  freedom  they 
breed  criminals;  that  the  law  should  recognize  many  criminals,^ 
including  drunkards,  as  neuropaths,  who  should  become  not  the 
victims  of  the  law,  but  the  wards  of  the  law,  to  be  isolated  in  in- 
stitutions resembling  criminal  asylums  rather  llian  prisons,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  community  unless 
pronounced  cured  by  experts,  and  then  only  under  some  surveil- 
lance; that  society  has  a  right  to  put  to  death  such  homicidal 
neuropaths  of  lunatics  (human  tigers)  whose  maintenance  involves 
injury  or  death  to  all  about  them." 

While  reading  with  interest  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Wood 
relating  to  'insanity  of  character,"  (three  words  so  placed  as  to 
be  exceedingly  suggestive),  we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  his  pes- 
simistic conclusions  regarding  its  incurability.  Nearly  all  the  di- 
seases and  abnormalities  afflicting  mankind  have  at  some  period 
in  human  history  been  regarded  as  hopelessly  incurable,  but  the 
progress  of  medical  knowledge  has  proved  a  large  number  of  them 
to  be  quite  otherwise.  Now,  that  the  medical  societies  have  en- 
tered upon  a  serious  discussion  of  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  surgeons  have  begun  to  experiment  on  imbeciles,  we  may  find 
that  tendencies  to  the  commission  of  crime  may  also  be  remedied 
by  surgery,  medicine,  or  hypnotism.  And,  speaking  of  hypnotism 
if,  as  is  alleged,  a  person  can  be  made  to  perpetrate  criminal  actft 
under  hypnotic  influence,  why,  conversely,  may  not  a  criminal  be 
made  to  conduct  himself  under  the  same  magic  spell  ?  Then,  per- 
haps, the  repetition  of  the  hypnotic  operation  might  transform  a 
depraved  character  into  an  orderly  and  useful  citizen.  The  New 
York  Medical  Tribune  of  March  15th,  1892,  quotes  Dr.  W.  Collins 
as  having  remarked  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
that  while  *'  he  did  not  want  to  appear  as  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
for  hypnotism,  he  was  convinced  that  it  had  a  field  in  certain  psy- 
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chical  conditions,  and  especially  in  moral  perversions.  *  *  *  if 
carried  out  consistently,"  Dr.  Collins  felt  sure  ''  that  hypnotism 
would  offer  more  as  a  moral  educator  than  any  other  measure  that 
had  ever  been  advanced/'  Already,  it  may  be  added,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  morbid  impulses  of  the  confirmed  masturbator 
have  been  successfully  overcome  by  hypnotism.  Both  hypnotism 
and  medicine  are  likely  to  be  reliable  remedies  for  sexual  perverts. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  most  emphatically  urge  the  prison  clin- 
ique  as  a  substitute  for  the  rope  or  electricity,  or  other  means  of 
killing  the  "  human  tiger,  as  Dr.  Wood  characterizes  the  unfortu- 
nate murderer.  Nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
Dr.  Wood's  paper  it  will  be  observed,  are  directly  in  line  with 
those  of  my  former  essay  to  which  this  is  supplementary.  Indeed 
all  the  foregoing  quotations  from  scientific  men  give  evidence  that 
the  medical  mind  has  suddenly  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its 
responsibility  in  the  treatment  of  a  social  problem  which  has  baf- 
fled the  wisdom  of  the  ages;  and  let  us  hope  that  something  of 
far-reaching  value  to  society  may  be  the  logical  outcome,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  cure  of  tendencies  to  the  commission  of  crime,' 
but  to  the  observance  oi  such  rules  in  race-culture  as  shall  ulti- 
mately assure  the  inheritance  by  every  human  ofbpring  of  a  sound 
and  well-balanced  mind  in  a  body  absolutely  free  of  serious  phy- 
sical defects,  thereby  eliminating  from  the  race  by  scientific  breed- 
ing the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  human  system  thus  far  result- 
ing from  careless  reproduction  and  what  subject  the  human  family 
to  the  possibilities  of  imbecility,  insanity,  criminal  tendency,  and 
every  disease  and  undesirable  idiosyncrasy  known  to  the  pathol- 
ogist. 


SECTION    C. 

Hegihen  and  Diseases  of  Childben. — ^Mbs.  Laura  L.  Randolph,  M. 
D.,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Kaufman,  M.  D.,  Vice  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  C.  a.  Grass,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  16,  1892. 

The  President  announced  that  Section  G  would  now  hold  its 
session.  The  officers  present  accordingly  took  their  places. 
The  presiding  officer  then  addressed  this  Section  : 

Ladibs  and  Gentlemen  :  Before  we  begin  with  this,  I  have  a 
message  to  deliyer  to  the  National  Association.  Last  evening  I 
was  visiting  some  friends,  when  the  ladies  of  the  company  re- 
marked that  they  were  not  aware  that  the  Eclectic  School  of  Med- 
icine received  women  into  their  societies  on  equal  terms  with  male 
physicians.  I  replied  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  Eclectic 
principles  to  do  so.  Eclectics  prove  all  and  hold  fast  to  the  good; 
and  Eclectic  physicians  have  advanced  far  enough  to  know  that 
woman  is  a  good  thing.  They  told  me  that  they  wished  to  con- 
gratulate this  Association  for  its  fairness  and  liberality,  and  I 
tiierefore  now  present  their  congratulation. 

Although  I  say  this,  I  know  there  are  some  few  Eclectics  that 
have  not  grown  to  this  full  standard,  but  I  would  not  tell  of  it.  I 
would  not  admit  to  them  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  one  member 
of  oiir  Association  or  school,  that  has  not  advanced  to  the  point 
where  he  thinks  his  mother  is  e^ual  to  himself. 

Ladies  igid  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  go  into  any  details  in  my  in- 
troduction. We  have  some  people  that  I  wish  to  hear  talk  about 
special  topics,  and  I  will  therefore  present  the  matter  in  a  general 
way.  ^  This  Section  has  for  its  theme  the  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
what  I  have  now  to  offer  is  on  that  subject. 

The  study  of  medicine  has  been  divided  and  arranged  in  several 
branches.  There  is  none  of  them  all,  more  intricate  and  difficult 
to  understand  than  Psediatrics.  Embracing  as  it  does,  the  physiol- 
ogy, pathology  and  therapeutics  of  infancy  and  childhood — ^not  of 
any  special  organs,  but  of  the  entire  corporeal  structure,  of  which 
every  tissue  is  undergoing  the  changes  incident  to  growth  and 
development — ^it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
X)ortant  branches  of  Medical  Science. 

When  we  consider  the  normal  condition  of  the  individual  from 
the  time  of  conception,  the  foetal  life,   the   subsequent  infantile 
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growth  with  the  functional  activity  of  the  organs,  and  tissues- 
changing  constantly  and  irregular  in  consequence  of  development 
— ^their  action  being  variable  at  the  different  stages  of  growth — 
the  tendency  to  a  distinct. class  of  diseases  peculiar  to  the  age  and 
and  systemic  development  of  the  infant,  the  study  of  Pediatrics 
seems  almost  to  border  on  specialism. 

There  is  much  knowledge  to  be  acquired  relative  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  unfoldment  toward  physical  perfection,  on  the  part 
of  the  infant,  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  either  hereditary  or 
acquired — ^this  growth,  with  the  diseases  incident  to  each  period, 
often  perilous  in  their  violence — the  etiology  of  the  same,  and 
the  therapeutic  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to  successful  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  prone  to  believe  an  insufficient  amount  of  time 
and  energy  is  devoted  to  this  extensive  subject.  More  especially 
is  this  forced  upon  us  when  we  reflect  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  practice  is  among  children;  the  mortality  being  greater  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  life,  than  for  any  like  period  thereafter. 
How  much  of  this  mortality  may  be  due  te  an  insufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  on  our  part  is  a  problem  which  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate, and  impossible  to  answer  with  exactness. 

We  need  a  more  thorough  teaching  in  Paediatrics,  not  only  in 
regard  to  what  has  already  been  mentioued,  but  in  reference  ta 
the  general  care  of  infants — embracing  temperature,  food,  dress,, 
air,  light,  exercise,  cleanliness,  rest  and  sleep — ^in  order  that  the 
infant  may  enjoy  the  degree  of  health,  resulting  from  a  hygienic, 
systematic  mode  of  life.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  Col- 
leges to  devote  more  time  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  in  all 
its  details,  giving  perhaps  from  four  to  six  didactic  lectures  each 
week;  or  better  stUl,  have  a  children's  hospital  connected  with  our 
institutions,  with  a  "Home"  for  little  ones  near  at  hand  so  the 
studentE'  may  have  abundant  opportunities  to  pursue  their  clinical 
studies  on  the  line  which  they  have  chosen  to  follow  in  practice. 
We  ask  for  a  higher  and  more  thorough  education  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science,  the  importance  of  which  is  centred  in  the  fact 
that  a  healthy,  vigorous  infancy  and  childhood  are  almost  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  similar  condition  in  adult  life;  while  a  dis- 
eased, frail  constitution  in  the  infant,  gives  small  promise  to  the 
future  man  or  woman,  giving  little  to  expect  aside  from  pain, 
disease,  and  premature  death. 

This  brings  us  to  the  cousideration  of  a  portion  of  the  subject 
that  is  of  manifold  importance,  since  it  is  prophylactic  in  its  oper- 
ations, and  applicable  in  all  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  proper 
and  consistent  education  of  men  and  women  preparatory  to  pa- 
renthood; that  they  may  enter  upon  that  relation  with  fuJl  know- 
ledge of  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities  of  the  situation;  able 
to  meet  every  requirement  and  perform  every  duty  with  honor  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  their  offspring. 

We  have  new  "  Societies  of  Ethical  Culture,"  we  have  Social 
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Dthics,  Christian  Ethics,  and  Medical  Ethics;  let  us  advance  to  a 
point  where  we  shall  have  a  Home  Ethics,  that  shall  embrace  the 
period  and  processes  of  reproduction;  beautifying  and happifying 
the  lives  of  the  prospective  parents,  enabling  them  so  to  live  and 
conduct  themselves  toward  each  other,  and  so  to  regulate  the  daily 
routine  of  their  lives  as  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
health  attainable  in  order  that  a  superior  race  of  men  and  women 
shall  succeed  us. 

This  is  the  moral  part  of  Psediatrics  :  the  ethical  care  and  cul- 
ture of  the  parents,  so  that  they  may  transmit  to  their  offspring 
sound,  healthy  bodies,  free  from  predisposition  to  disease; — and 
at  the  same  bestow  upon  them  those  high  mental  and  moral  qual- 
ities which  not  only  adorn  the  individual,  but  render  him  a  joy 
to  the  household  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

If  there  are  any  who  wish  to  make  any  remarks,  criticism, 
or  to  find  any  fault,  they  may  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  I  shall  not  be  offended.  If  no  one  has  anything  to  say, 
I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Scudder,  our  great  leader — the  pioneer* 
in  the  cause  of  Eclecticism,  and  a  man  who  has  done  more  to 
forward  our  interests  than  any  other  one  man  present. 

Db.  Bcuddbr  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  this  to  be  said  of 
our  modern  medicine:  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  children.  If  there  is  anything  we  take  pride  in,  it  is  that 
we  have  a  medication  for  the  little  ones;  the  olden-time  medica- 
tion was  a  very  bad  one.  The  children  were  not  able  to  take  the 
gross  doses  given;  they  were  not  able  to  stand,  or  withstand  the 
gross  medication  of  the  olden  times.  The  methods  were  bad,  the 
methods  of  diagnosis  were  bad,  as  well  as  the  medication.  We 
have  now  a  system  of  medicine  that  adapts  itself  to  the  children. 
It  adapts  itself  to  all  mankind  alike,  but  I  prefer  myself  to  treat 
children.  Why  ?  They  do  not  bother  me  with  their  talk.  I  am 
not  troubled,  you  know,  with  advice  from  other  parties.  The 
child  is  before  me;  the  language  of  nature  is  talking  to  me  direct- 
ly and  I  understand  it.  It  talks  to  me  of  the  very  medicine  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  case.  We  do  not  care  what  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease is.  We  are  not  treating  names  in  these  days,  we  are  treating 
•conditions;  and  the  body  of  the  little  sufferer  expresses  to  me  the 
very  medicine  that  is  wanting.  I  have  treated  the  diseases  of 
children  with  great  success,  greater  success  than  t  have  treated 
anything  else.  We  have  arrived  at  a  period  and  we  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  period,  when  these  diseases 
•can  be  treated  with  a  great  degree  of  success.  The  medicines  are 
straight;, they  are  specific.  We  do  not  have  to  wander  around 
ihrough  the  Materia  Medica  to  find  combinations  of  remedies,  and 
for  names  of  diseases.  The  remedies  are  direct;  the  remedies  are 
certain.  If  I  find  my  little  fellow  suffering  with  fever  and  he  has 
a  small  frequent  pulse,  it  does  not  lie  to  me,  it  does  not  trouble' 
me  with  any  uncertainty.     I  say  the  medicine  is  aconite ;   there  is 
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no  mistake  about  it,  it  cannot  be  anything  else.  In  case  of  the* 
small,  frequent  pulse — even  if  the  child  is  having  a  chill,  if  the 
child  is  haying  cholera  morbus  or  cholera  infantum — the  medicine 
is  the  same;  the  medicine  is  aconite.  If  I  find  a  small  chap  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  starting  in  his  sleep  with  a  shrill  cry,  the  medi- 
cine is  Bhus.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  there  is  no  error  in 
the  diagnosis.  It  is  straight  goods — all  wool  and  more  than  a 
yard  wide.  The  medicine  is  right.  If  I  find  my  little  sufferer- 
lying  sleeping,  drowsing,  with  difficulty  of  being  awakened,  the 
medicine  is  belladonna;  Uiere  cannot  be  any  mistake  about  it,  it  is 
just  as  straight  as  a  string.  So  it  goes  on  through  the  entire 
Materia  Medica  of  infancy.  We  have  a  Materia  Medica  and  it  £ts 
it  to  a  dot.  It  is  true,  as  true,  as  true  as  Holy  Writ.  There  is 
nothing  truer  in  the  world  than  this  great  system  of  Medicine,  of 
Specific  Medication.  It  suits  the  children.  I  expect,  if  I  get  to 
heaven  at  all,  I  shall  get  there  on  what  I  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. Otherwise  I  shall  stay  down  in  the  lower  ranks.  If  I  have- 
*  any  claim  to  having  done  anything  in  this  world  it  is  in  haviitg 
fitted  medicine  to  the  disease.  In  some  comic  opera,  I  believe 
they  call  it  the  MikadOy  and  I  expect  it  has  been  sung  right  on  this 
stage,  a  great  potentate  claims  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  we  desire  to  do  in  Medicine. 

The  medicine  must  be  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  disease. 
Anybody  can  do  it.  I  had  a  small  sample  of  that  before  I  started 
to  come  here.  We  were  up  at  Youngstown,  attending  the  Ohio 
State  Association.  I  have  two  sons  that  are  using  adjoining  offi- 
ces opening  into  one  another.  One  was  at  the  Association  where 
he  should  have  been;  the  other  was  at  work.  Presently  ihere 
come  down  a  man  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  com- 
plaining of  a  most  intense  headache,  and  asking  where  the  doctor 
was.  He  was  told  that  the  doctor  had  gone  to  a  medical  meeting 
The  man  said:  "  I  want  relief  and  I  want  it  very  badly;  and  I  do- 
not  feel  that  I  can  go  elsewhere."  My  son  said  to  him:  ''Put  your 
hand  on  the  place  that  hurts."  He  did  so  and  my  son  said:  "I  know 
what  you  want.  You  want  colocynth,  I  think.  Come  into  the 
other  room  and  I  think  I  can  fix  it  for  you."  He  did  not  know 
what  dose  to  give  him,  but  he  looked  and  saw  ten  drops  to  four 
ounces.  After  two  doses  the  man  was  as  happy  as  an  angel.  He- 
was  not  an  angel  by  any  means,  but  the  pain  was  gone.  That  is 
the  way  to  prescribe ;  that  is  the  way  we  teach  men  to  prescribe ; 
and  that  is  the  way  that  medicine  will  be  prescribed  in  uie  future.. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  it.  Give  us  the  language  of  disease 
pointing  to  the  medicine,  and  it  is  just  as  certain  as  anything  in 
this  uncertain  world  can  be.  I  say  it  is  especially  adapljbd  to  the 
diseases  of  children.  Every  physician  has  a  large  clientele  of 
children,  and  should  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  Children 
should  be  tenderly  cared  for,  especially  in  regard  to  medicine.. 
You  read  the  language  of  disease  and  the  medicine  comes  direct;; 
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you  prescribe  it  and  there  is  happiness  in  that  family^  and  the 
doctor  is  happy  himself. 

Db.  Tasoheb  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  There 
is  one  thing  in  practice,  in  regard  to  children  that  has  struck  me 
in  late  years  very  forcibly;  that  is,  that  these  little  fellows  are 
subject  to  impressions;  that  is  to  say,  that  their  nervous  system  is 
more  readily  impressed  than  that  of  the  adult,  especially  of  the 
heat-producing  centres.  Tou  will  notice,  for  instance  as  an  illus- 
tration, a  little  fellow  who,  through  some  indiscretion  of  the 
mother  or  through  the  indiscretion  of  the  nurse,  is  given  an  over- 
dose of  some  kind  of  food,  or  some  food  that  is  improper  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity.  The  result  is  indigestion,  and  in  connection  with 
that  indigestion  you  have  a  rise  of  temperature ;  whereas,  perhaps 
the  same  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  an  adult  would  produce  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  heat-producing  centres.  That  child  is 
so  susceptible  that  the  temperature  may  run  up  two  or  three  de- 
grees or  sometimes  five  degrees  above  normal.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  child  or  adult 
gets  beyonk  a  certain  range  it  produces  a  general  effect  on  the 
nervous  system.  Usually,  in  the  child,  it  produces  reflex  action  or 
convulsion,  and  the  result  of  the  convulsion,  may  be  such  a  damage 
to  the  nervous  system  that  we  may  have  congestion  or  death  or  in- 
flammation of  some  important  nerve-centres.  But  this,  by 
way  of  introduction,  is  simply  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  and 
the  taking  care  of  these  little  fellows  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  more  or  less  weakened — 
due  to  oppressive  heat,  the  fermentation  of  food,  of  artific- 
ial foods  that  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  bring  the  little  fel- 
lows up  on.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  great  many  of  these  little 
fellows  could  be  saved  from  an  early  grave  if  we  could  educate 
the  mothers  how  to  control  this  elevation  of  temperature.  Nearly 
every  mother  is  experienced  enough,  so  that  she  will  tell  you ; 
even  so  acute  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mother,  so  close  in  sym- 
pathy is  she  with  the  child,  that  she  is  able  to  discover  the  child 
is  feverish  before  the  physician,  unless  he  uses  the  thermometer. 
When  I  would  examine  the  child  I  would  say  to  myself  that  child 
has  not  any  fever,  and  the  mother  would  say  that  child  has  got 
fever  unquestionably,  and  on  using  the  thennometer  her  asser- 
tions were  found  to  be  correct. 

Not  to  throw  any  disparagement  on  the  treatment  by  aconite 
and  Qelsemium,  I  would  say  they  are  all  right  in  their  place.  All 
those  remedies  to  control  fever  are  all  right;  but  they  are  not  act- 
ive enough  in  such  cases.  They  are  not  re;nedies  that-  we  can 
always  with  safety  leave  with  the  mother.  There  is,  however,  a 
tmiversal  household  remedy,  that  we  can  always  make  use  of,  and 
the  mother  can  make  use  of  it  without  any  danger  to  the  child. 
That  is,  to  put  the  little  fellow  in  a  bath.  Whenever  the  tempe- 
rature goes  up,  when  there  is  excitation  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
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child  is  twitching,  there  is  more  or  less  reflex  action,  the  mother 
can  quiet  it  quickly  by  giving  that  child  a  bath,  starting  in  with 
lukewarm  water;  and  tne  little  fellow,  who  has  been  lying  on  his 
little  couch  partially  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  will  brighten  up 
and  perhaps  be  laughing  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Lately,  since  coal-tar  preparations  have  come  into  use,  physi- 
cians have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them  because  they  are  so 
convenient  and  their  action  is  so  rapid,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  injury  done  to  the  little  patient  by  those  remedies. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  class  of  remedies  that  we 
have  to-day  in  our  Materia  Medica.  They  are  used  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  baths  and  cold-water  applications  in  these  cases.  The  ad- 
vantage of  using  cold  water  or  tepid  water  to  bathe  these  little 
fellows  is  that  as  soon  as  you  discontinue  the  application  of  the 
remedy  you  also  lose  its  effects.  I  believe  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  all  fevers  is  to  keep  the  range  of  temperature  within  cer- 
tain limits;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  let  it  drop  J;oo  far  below  the  nor- 
mal, or  to  let  it  get  too  high  above  the  normal.  For  instance,  we 
may  say  the  danger-line  is  somewhere  along  between  102*^  and 
103 J^;  and  I  believe  we  can  treat  fevers  successfully  by  keeping 
the  temperature  at  about  that  range. 

As  an  illustration  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  case  that  occurred  a  few 
days  ago.  I  was  called  to  a  baby  about  four  months  old.  The 
mother  was  feeding  it  on  malted  milk.  Unfortunately  her  expe- 
rience in  giving  it  was  not  very  thorough,  and  the  directions  were 
not  very  explicit.  As  the  result  of  that  she  gave  the  child  too 
large  a  quantity,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  its  tempera- 
ture to  104^.  Now,  what  was  the  treatment  ?  The  first  thing  was 
to  control  the  temperature.  Why?  Because  the  temperature  of 
105^  was  causing  an  injury  to  those  nervous  centres,  and  unless  it 
was  rapidly  removed,  the  child  would  be  beyond  medical  aid. 
How  could  I  control  it  ?  I  could  control  it  in  twenty  minutes  by 
putting  the  child  in  a  bath  and  keeping  it  there,  taking  the  tem- 
perature in  the  rectum,  and  reducing  the  temperature  to  102^. 
As  soon  as  you  reduce  the  temperature  in  such  a  case  to  102^  the 
child  will  return  to  consciousness,  and  the  convulsion  pass  off. 
What  is  the  next  step?  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  irritation 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  wash  out  the  intestinal  canal  with  water, 
or  if  you  please,  give  a  mild  laxative,  such  as  castor  oil — the  child  s 
laxative  or  cathartic.  Bemove  that  any  way  that  you  can.  Then 
comes  in  the  remedy  to  relieve  the  irritation,  to  control  the  fever, 
to  control  the  pulse,  Gelsemium  to  control  the  irritation  of  the 
nervous  centres.  I  believe  that  if  you  get  the  temperature  down, 
that  is  perhaps  all  that  is  necessary  in  these  cases;  and  I  believe 
we  are  a  little  dilatory  in  removing  these  high  temperatures.  We 
ought  to  keep  watch  of  them,  they  are  liable  to  do  more  injuir 
than  we  expect.  We  have  a  remedy  that  is  rapid  in  its  action 
without  any  bad  effects,  and  that  is  universal  and  convenient. 
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Dr.  Lyican  Pike  :  Mr.  President,  the  principle  applies  that  we 
should  use  the  same  treatment  with  children  in  some  cases  that 
liaye  a  tendency  to  convulsions  or  fevers  that  I  apply  in  sunstroke: 
place  the  extremities  in  warm  water  and  keep  up  a  friction;  grad- 
ually keep  it  up  until  you  involve  the  wtole  limb.  This  I  have 
found  favorable  in  cases  of  sunstroke.  I  object  to  one  thing,  that 
is  often  done.  I  have  very  little  use  for  casftor  oil,  and  never  give 
it  to  infants  except  in  case  of  milk-sickness  or  worms.  A  better 
treatment  would  be  to  use  phosphate  of  soda  with  infants. 

The  Pkbsidino  Offioeb  :  I  must  differ  a  little  with  Dr.  Tascher, 
in  regard  to  cold  applications  for  infants,  where  the  temperature 
is  high;  and  the  rule  applies  equally  well  to  adults.  I  can  get 
better  results  by  using  water  that  is  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  sometimes  even  twenty  degrees 
below — not  twenty,  I  mean  five  degrees  below.  By  frequent  bath- 
ing, I  can  get  a  better  equilibrium  of  temperature  between  the 
water  and  the  body,  without  producing  any  shock  or  ner- 
vous excitement.  I  can  reduce  the  temperature  faster  than  you 
can  with  water  that  is  cooler. 

The  other  day  I  was  called  in  to  see  a  sick  child,  that  had  con- 
siderable fever.  Its  head  was  very  hot,  and  the  mother  said:  ''Last 
year  you  made  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  it  made  him 
worse,  because  he  would  throw  them  off."  I  said:  "Give  me  a  bowl  of 
water,  that  is  warm."  She  went  and  got  a  bowl  of  warm  water.  I 
pat  my  hand  in  it;  I  did  not  take  a  thermometer,  and  she  said  : 
"  That  water  is  entirely  too  warm  to  put  on  the  child's  head.  I 
said  :  "  I  am  going  to  apply  it  in  my  own  way."  I  bathed  that 
child  for  ten  minutes.  I  was  in  the  house  ten  minutes  later,  talk- 
ing to  her  about  various  things.  When  I  left,  the  child  was  play- 
ing around  the  room,  the  mother  put  her  hand  on  th6  child's  head 
and  made  the  acknowledgment :  "  The  child  has  no  fever,  the 
fever  is  all  gone." 

It  is  not  one  half  the  work  to  reduce  the  temperature  where 
there  is  no  nervous  shock  produced.  I  do  not  use  water  too  cold 
with  a  child,  or  even  with  an  adult.  I  never  do  anything  to  shock 
the  nervous  system  unless  we  need  it.  Sometimes  we  need  it,  it 
does  us  good.  Some  people  ought  to  be  shocked  continuously 
until  a  good  effect  is  produced. 

Db.  F.  W.  Abbott  :  I  have  almost  wholly  discarded  the  use  of 
cold  water.  I  put  my  ptftient  in  a  warm  bath,  and  add  to  that  hot 
water  until  it  is  as  hot  as  can  comfortably  be  borne.  The  cutane- 
ous vessels — the  superficial  vessels,  of  course — ^are  dilated  and  the 
blood  flows  in  from  the  deeply-seated  trunks.  Heat  is  lost  by  ra- 
diation partly,  and,  if  we  add  a  little  alcohol,  by  evaporation.  I 
believe  it  is  not  only  more  scientific,  but  vastly  more  practical.  It 
has  given  me  better  results.  I  have  made  this  the  subject  of  an 
-essay  on  The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Hot  Water  tised  externally.  While  I 
acknowledge  the  use  of  cold  and  the  abuse  of  hot  water,  especially 
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where  we  have  asthma,  atheroma  and  fatty  heart,  jet  I  believe  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  that  hot  water  used  externally  is  vastly 
better  than  cold  water.  Hot  water  externally  and  aconite  inter- 
naUy  are  truly  specifi*  indeed. 

Dr.  Phelps  addressed  the  Association,  congratulating  it  on  its 

growth  since  she  became  connected  with  it,  and  also   expressiag 

her  gratification  at  the  fact  that  the  number  of  female  physicians 

was  increasing  so  rapidly. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A.iReed,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  "Rachitis"  was 
received. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Carriker  of  Nebraska,  read  a  paper  on  Hydro-there^. 

Presidino  Officer  :  We  have  now  occupied  forty-five  minutes, 
and  we  are  behind  time,  and  as  I  have  considerably  more  to  pre- 
sent, I  am  going  to  cut  it  short.  1  have  a  paper  from  Dr.  Ingram, 
of  St.  Louis ;  and  Dr.  Milton  Jay.  of  Chicago,  was  going  to  give  us 
something  on  the  deformities  of  children,  but  we  have  not  the 
time.  Dr.  J.  V.  Stevens  I  was  going  to  call  on;  and  Dr.  Tuttle,  of 
New  York,  was  going  to  give  a  case  in  practice.  I  have  a  paper 
of  my  own,  that  I  will  present  by  title,  on  the  Etiology  of  Infantile 
Duteases.     Dr.  Morris  has  a  paper. 

Dr.  Morris  :  Madam  Chairman,  I  have,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Huldah  Gunn,  and  Dr.  Durham,  a  Section  this  afternoon.  Out  of 
consideration  to  you,  we  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  inas- 
much as  we  have  seventeen  papers  presented  with  the  authors 
with  them,  and  some  to  pass  in  by  title,  we  are  going  to  have  most 
of  them  put  in  by  title.  Dr.  Bussell,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  will 
give  you  some  specimens  of  practice,  and  Dr.  Borland  will  also 
address  you,  and  with  our  papers  generally  we  will  not  bore  you. 
To  set  the  example  myself,  I  have  a  good  paper  on  this  chair,  not 
foreign  to  it  at  all,  embracing  some  peculiar  theories  of  my  own, 
the  title  of  which  is  The  Rights  of  Children  vs.  Parents.  In  that  I 
make  the  claim  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be  well  born,  and 
in  that  way  be  healthful.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will 
read  it,  when  it  is  published  in  the  Transactions,  some  cold  winter 
evening,  and  read  it  remembering  that  I  was  really  kind  not  to 
present  it  now.  I  am  not  going  to  be  like  the  story  that  has  come 
to  my  mind  since  standing  here;!  am  not  going  to  ask  others  to 
hand  papers  in  by  title,  and  not  set  them  an  example.  A  man 
said  to  a  little  boy:  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  up  to  the  White 
House,  where  Mr.  Bob  Jones  lives  ?"  The  boy  answered :  "  No,  I 
cannot,  but  you  go  up  into  that  house  where  the  Methodist  minister 
lives,  and  he  will  tell  you."  The  man*  replied;  I  do  not  want  to 
walk  that  far.  Why  should  I  ask  him  ?"  The  boy  said;  "  You  have 
seen  sign-boards  with  an  index  finger  on  them.  He  is  one  of  them 
fellows  that  tell  people  which  way  to  go,  but  he  don't  go  hiniself.'* 
I  am  going  to  do  this,  to  pass  in  my  paper  by  title,  and  I  want  the 
most  of  our  Section  to  do  the  same. 
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The  Chaibman  :    This  closes  Sectioji  C.    I  thank  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  your  kindness  and  forbearance. 

Section  C  then  rose,  and  reported  its  proceedings  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


PAPEBS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


ETIOLOGY    OF    INFANTILE    DISEASES. 
By  Lauba  L.  Bandolph,  M.  D. 

It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  regard  dentition  as  the  most 
potent  etiological  factor,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  pro- 
ducjbion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  the  infant,  that  it 
is  only  recently  that  our  more  advanced  physicians  have  discarded 
the  gum  lancet  and  allowed  common  sense  to  take  its  place.  They 
now,  many  of  them,  hold  more  rational  and  philosophic  views,  and 
if  not  entirely  ignoring  the  etiological  factors  of  dentition,  greatly 
restrict  their  influence. 

While  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  more  functional  disturban- 
ces— organic  diseases  more  frequent,  and  mortality  greater  be- 
tween the  age  of  six  months  and  two  years,  than  for  any  like  pe- 
riod thereafter,  the  observing  and  reflective  mind  can  And  causes 
more  potent  than  the  irritation  produced  by  the  development  of 
the  hidden  germ  of  a  prospective  tooth. 

Dentition  is  a  process  purely  physiological,  and  like  all  similar 
processes  may  be  irregularly  performed,  and  greatly  retarded  in 
consequence  of  local  or  constitutional  derangements.  But  when 
we  consider  the  influence  of  heredity,  errors  of  diet,  both  as  to 
quantity,  quality  and  irregularity  of  intervals  between  feeding; 
exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  want  of  cleanliness^ 
unhygienic  surroundings  and  the  force  of  education,  we  have  suf- 
ficient etiological  factors  to  produce  the  ordinary  ills  of  infantile 
life,  especially  at  that  period  when  there  is  an  excess  of  functional 
activity  due  to  the  developments  of  various  organs  and  parts. 

Intestinal  diseases  are  more  prevalent  and  severe  during  the 
dental  period — and  in  hot  weather,  than  in  cold;  but  the  cause  is 
largely  dietetic;  for  if  the  infant  is  confined  to  the  mother's  milk, 
that  may  bear  to  the  child  those  elements  of  nutrition  unsuited  to 
its  age  and  state  of  development,  and  which  it  cannot  assimilate. 
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These  irritate  the  stomach  and  entire  alimentary  tract,  oyer-Btun- 
ulate  the  intestinal  glands,  which  are  already  active  from  the  in- 
flaence  of  development,  producing  the  much-dreaded  bowel-com- 
plaint, of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which  is  so  often  attributed 
to  the  "teething  process." 

Want  of  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  cleanliness,  with  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  poor  in  our  large  cities,  who  are  huddled  together  in 
tenement  houses,  which  reek  with  ^noxious  vapors  arising  from 
filth,  and  the  decomposition  of  garbage  and  debris  of  every  de- 
scription, are  potent  etiological  factors  in  the  diseases  and  mortal- 
ity of  infants,  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  bom  under  these 
conditions. 

The  new-bom  infant  is  so  incomplete  when  it  arrives;  its  bones, 
brain,  tissues,  organs,  entire  glandular  apparatus  and  nervous 
system,  all  having  to  undergo  rapid  change  and  development, 
producing  abnormal  activity  of  the  various  parts,  render  the  child 
liable  to  much  suffering  from  'disturbed  functions.  The  causes 
which  would  affect  the  infant  seriously,  would  be  trifling  to  the 
adult  who  has  acquired  the  stability  of  equilibrium  incident  to 
maturity. 

The  convulsions  formerly  believed  to  be  the  result  of  dentition, 
are  now  known  to  be  rendered  possible  by  peripheral  impressibil- 
ity. The  peripheral  nerves  develop  more  rapidly  during  the  first 
year  than  do  the  inhibitory  centres,  the  latter  being  unable  to 
perform  their  functions  properly;  convulsions  are  hence  more  com- 
mon. Bachitic  children  are  especially  prone  to  convulsive  attacks; 
but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  cause  may  be  traced  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Fevers  result  from  partaking  of  indigestible  food.  Constipation, 
parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal,  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
and  even  boiled  napkins  may  so  irritate  the  peripheral  nerves  as 
to  cause  restlessness,  pervishness  and  disturbed  sleep,  with  a  final 
rise  of  temperature. 

Bronchitis  may  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes.  It  may  also  be  due  to  hereditary  inheritance  of 
predisposition. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  may  result  from  irritation  of  the  surface, 
from  lack  of  cleanliness,  often  improper  and  excessive  bathing, 
the  use  of  strongly  alkaline  soaps,  or  from  some  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
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A  number  of  disorders  arise  from  the  cartilaginous  condition  of 
the  epiphyses;  the  cartilages  between  the  epiphyses  and  diaphy- 
868  are  subject  to  many  forms  of  disease,  from  a  simple  irritation 
resulting  in  abnormal  growth  (as  for  instance  after  eruptive  fev- 
ers),  to  suppuration  and  finally,  separation  of  the  epiphyses. 

The  flexibility  of  the  vertebral  column  is  a  cause  of  frequent 
cases  of  scoliosis.  Its  nearness  to  the  manubrium  stemi  admits  of 
an  occasional  thymus  and  enlarged  lymph-bodies  causing  irrita- 
tion or  compression.  Thoracic  insufficiency  and  pulmonary  in- 
competency may  result  from  a  premature  ossification  of  the  casto- 
cartilaginous  junctures.  Thus  we  see  that  the  development  of  the 
bony  structure  may  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  derange- 
ments often  permanent  in  their  effects.  A  solid  skull  which  is  es- 
sential as  a  support  to  the  brain  and  blood-vessels,  may  prove  an 
obstacle  to  their  development;  while  insufficient  ossification  and 
an  excess  of  sutural  material  enhances  the  probability  of  disten- 
sion and  enlargement  of  the  blood-eessels,  and  the  liability  to  ef- ' 
fusion. 

Idiocy  and  epilepsy  may  be  due  to  premature  ossification,  either 
partial  or  general,  and  greatly  influence  the  health  of  the  infant. 
And  so  we  might  continue  at  great  length  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  be  but  a  recapitulation  of  what  you  all  know 
fnll  well  and  can  probably  express  better  than  I. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  those  infectious  and  contag- 
ious diseases  of  infancy,  due  to  specific  infecting  germs,  or  princi- 
ples. 

Locality,  season,  temperature  and  age  have  considerable  infiu- 
ence  on  the  severity  of  pathological  conditions;  yet  a  full  measure 
of  uital  resistance  will  enable  the  infant  to  pass  through  all  the 
diseases  incident  to  early  life,  and  youth,  and  to  enjoy  a  healthy,, 
happy  existence  to  a  period  of  extreme  old  age. 

Apropos  to  this  there  is  an  old  saying :  If  you  would  have 
Spartan  heroes,  you  must  have  Spartan  mothers."  So  if  you 
would  have  healthy,  harmonious  children,  full  of  vigor — (vital 
force)  they  must  be  born  of  parents  possessing  these  qualities,  so 
desirable;  and  who  are  striving  to  increase  them  by  proper  modes 
of  life,  so  they  may  neutralize  the  deleterious  characteristics  of  a 
polluted  ancestral  inheritance.  For  we  know  there  is  often  a 
hereditary  transmission  of  weakness  of  special  organs,  or  parts : 
or  a  predisposition  to  some  disease  from  which  different  genera- 
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tions  of  the  family  have  suffered  through  Buocessive  ages.  Thus, 
the  law  is  so  plain,  that  "  h^  who  runs  may  read/'  and  it  is  left 
for  us  to  make  the  application. 

It  is  clear  that  a  higher  education  is  necessary  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  the  holy  office  of  parenthood;  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  their  responsibilities  and  powers;  and  the  laws  governing 
the  reproduction  function  and  period;  obedience  to  which  will 
give  us  an  advanced  race  in  the  near  future — ^both  physically,  mor- 
ally, intellectually  and  spiritually. 

If  only  the  physical  constitution  of  our  children  were  to  be  ben- 
efited,  it  would  be  worth  the  study;  for  a  good,  sound  body  is 
essential  to  sustain  and  maintain  moral  and  intellectual  excellence 
whose  combined  powers  produce  harmony  of  being,  without  which 
we  cannot  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  charity  and  spirituality. 

Thus  equipped,  they  will  go  forth,  as  perfect  contagiums  of 
health  and  vigor,  infecting  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact: 
causing  even  strangers  to  feel  strengthened  and  invigorated  by 
coming  into  their  presence;  and  in  this  way  ^  they  vrill  help  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  mankind. 


DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO   TEETHING. 
By  Anna  G.  Kaufman,  M.  D.,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

The  period  at  which  dentition  commences  is  uncertain.  It  may 
be  said  as  a  rule  that  a  babe  begins  teething  when  seven  months 
old.  Some  have  teeth  at  three  months,  and  in  my  family  of  two 
children,  my  eldest,  at  the  early  age  of  four  months  had  a  tooth 
to  represent  each  month,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  old  ladies 
in  the  neighborhood;  yet  my  next,  seven  years  later,  cut  four  teeth 
in  six  months.  Indeed  there  are  cases  on  record  where  infants 
have  been  bom  with  teeth,  and  one  I  recall  could  not  nurse  until 
two  long  frontal  teeth  had  been  extracted.  It  is  at  this  period- in 
the  life  of  the  child  that  careful  nursing  is  required. 

In  order  to  make  my  subject  more  plain,  I  will  explain  why  the 
infant  is  more  liable  to  diseases  during  the  period  of  dentition. 
The  process  of  digestion  is  much  less  complicated  in  early  life  than 
with  the  fully-developed  adult.  On  the  other  hand  the  organs  of 
digestion  in  childhood  are  much  more  delicate  and  sensative,  and 
therefore  more  easily  deranged.  Several  causes  of  this  difference 
Are  susceptible  of  explanation  upon  merely  physical  and  physi- 
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ological  grounds.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the  alimentary  or 
digestiye  tract  in  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  incomplete  or  rudiment- 
ary development.  The  teeth  which  have  for  their  office  the  duty 
of  mastication,  are  of  course  absent  in  the  infant — an  indication 
that  nature  intends  that  the  diet  shall  be  liquid.  The  stomach  is 
smaller  and  more  sensitive,  which  is  demonstrated  clinically  by 
greater  frequency  of  emesis.  The  intestines  are  in  a  peculiarly 
active  state  of  growth  and  development.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
small  intestine  grows  within  the  first  two  months  of  infancy  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  in  length  per  month.  The  relative  proportion  of 
water  in  the  tissue,  which  constitutes  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  adult, 
in  infants  is  much  greater,  and  therefore  they  are  much  more  deli- 
cate in  consistency.  The  arteries  are  relatively  larger,  and  the  circu- 
lation is  more  active.  -  As  a  consequence,  digestion  and  excretion 
are  carried  on  more  rapidly  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  appear  with 
greater  frequency.  The  tissues,  muscle,  bone  and  nerve,  are  in  a 
process  of  development,  and  as  their  growth  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  nutritive  material  taken  and  assimilated,  during  this 
period,  children  require  special  care,  as  the  digestive  organ?  are 
more  liable  to  become  disordered  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
child  is  often  fretful  and  restless,  and  if  it  escapes  being  treated 
for  worms,  half  a  dozen  times,  although  innocent  of  harboring 
any  such  vermin,  it  is  unusually  fortunate.  Teething  is  generally 
held  responsible  for  every  disorder  which  occurs  during  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth.  The  most  common  ailment  during  dentition  is 
the  nervous  restlessness,  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  mother  or 
nurse.  It  begins  by  the  little  one  becoming  feverish  after  mid- 
night. The  mother  not  having  observed  any  thing  wrong  in  the 
evening,  is  liable  to  be  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  little  hot^ 
restless  hand  thrown  across  her  face.  The  fever  abates  by  morn- 
uig,  yet  the  little  one  desires  to  be  carried  all  the  time,  and  sets 
up  a  peevish  cry  the  instant  it  is  put  out  of  the  mother's  arms. 
When  such  a  case  is  brought  to  my  office,  I  invariably  find  the 
g^ms  hot  and  swollen.  The  prescription  that  has  always  given 
me  much  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  parents,  is  the  following  : 
3.   Matricarise  cham.  fl.  exi,         -        -        -      3  ss. 

Gelsemii,  norm,  tinct.,         -        -        -  gtts.  xv. 

Aquse,     -        - ^iv 

M. 
DoBe,  a  teaspoonful  each  hour. 
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If  diarrhcBa  should  be  present,  I  would  add  of  fluid  extract  of 
Ipecacuanha,  fifteen  drops. 

Diarrhoea  is  usually  present  when  there  is  considerable  ner- 
vous  disturbance  during  dentition,  especially  when  the  child  is 
overfed  with  improper  food.  Small  doses  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth every  one  or  two  hours  will  correct  the  discharge.  If  there 
is  a  mixture  of  blood  and  slime  from  the  bowels,  the  complaint 
should  be  called  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  The  latter  case  requires 
great  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  Close  at- 
tention should  be  given  when  you  give  your  order  to  the  mother 
or  nurse,as  to  the  way  the  medicine  should  be  administered,  and 
bathing,  etc.  GKve  your  directions  in  such  a  way  as  wUl  impress 
the  mother  or  nurse  that  you  expect  them  to  be  carried  out  impli- 
citly. ^  If  there  should  be  much  blood  in  the  stool  with  protrusion 
of  the  rectum,  the  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  push  the  pro- 
lapsed bowel  gently  back.  Anoint  it  each  time  with  vaseline  or 
olive  oil,  and  inject  the  bowels  with  white  of  eggs,  using  th^white 
of  two  or  three  each  time,  and  administering  the  injection  every 
two  hours.  When  fever  exists,  the  sedative  treatment  should  be 
as  follows  : 

5 .   Aconiti  tinct., gtt.  x 

G^lsemii  tinct,         -        _        _        .        .    gtt  xv 

I  Aquee, §  iv. 

M. 

Sig.  One  teaspoonful  each  hour.  At  the  same  time  cold  cam- 
phorated cloths  should  be  kept  on  the  bowels.  For  the  frequent 
discharges  take  a  two-ounce  bottle,  put  in  it  one  drachm  and  a 
half  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  fill  it  up  with  neutralizing  cor- 
dial; shake  each  time  before  using,  and  give  one-half  to  one  tea- 
spoonful  as  often  as  is  necessary — say  every  one  or  two  hours.  CHve  a 
few  doses;  then  wait  and  see  if  it  will  return  on  giving  this  medicine 
at  intervals  farther  apart.  If  the  stool  should  show  an  acid  or  vitiated 
condition,  it  should  be  promptly  corrected.  The  best  treatment 
is  by  giving  a  dose  of  warm  castor  oil,  or  a  moderate  one  of  Bhu- 
barb  and  Magnesia,  and  thus  help  to  work  off  the  morbific  ma- 
terial. 

The  most  formidable  disease  incident  to  teething  is  Cholera  /»- 
fantum.  So  common  is  it  that  almost  every  time  we  are  called  to 
an  infant  we  will  be  told  by  the  messenger  upon  enquiring  that 
the  babe  has  cholera  infantum,  and  will  be   urged  to  get  there  as 
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60on  as  possible.  We  will  be  met  at  the  door  by  the  anxious 
mother  who  shows  us  our  "  little  patient "  and  at  the  same  time 
tells  us  that  it  was  playing  only  two  or  thr^e  hours  ago,  and  that 
now  "  it  seems  so  sick."  We  observe  the  dull  eyes,  the  shrunken 
features,  the  look  as  though  it  had  been  sick  for  two  or  three  weeks 
instead  of  that  many  hours.  She  will  turn  around  and  pick  up  a 
diaper,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  us  that  she  guesses  that  it  has 
had  another  passage,  as  it  does  not  go  over  five  minutes,  and  yom> 
its  every  time,  and  that  it  looks  like  slime  and  watered  milk. 
Physicians  should  examine  closely  these  passages,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  they  are  about.  They  may  have  to  call  for  one  of 
the  cloths  to  be  brought  in  from  where  they  have  been  put  to  soak. 
The  passage  always  tells  us  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  determ- 
ining to  the  intestinal  tube  and  passing  off;  hence  the  quick  pros- 
tration that  renders  the  pathological  condition  similar  to  Asiatic 
Cholera.  This  affection  is  undoubtedly  catarrhal  in  character, 
and  is  brought  on  by  reflex  nervous  symptoms.  The  great  thirst 
that  always  accompanies  this  disease,  may  be  quenched  by  break- 
ing the  whites  of  three  eggs  in  a  glass,  adding  one  tablespoonful 
of  cold  water,  and  one  drachm  of  brandy;  then  passing  a 
table-fork  through  the  mixture  several  times,  but  not  often  enough 
to  make  a  froth.  Put  this  mixture  on  ice  or  in  a  pan  of  cold 
water  and  let  the  little  one  drink  as  often  as  it  desires,  I  have 
frequently  given  the  whites  of  fifteen  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  soothes  the  irrition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sustains 
the  patient,  which  is  everything  in  this  exhaustive  disease.  The 
bowels  may  be  bloated  or  shrunken.  If  tympanitis  exists,  I  mix 
equal  parts  of  spirits  of  camphor,  turpentine  and  lard,  and  apply 
freely  over  abdomen  every  hour.  If  shrunken,  we  should  apply 
cloths  wrung  out  of  brandy  and  water,  equal  parts.  For  the  fever 
I  make  use  of  the  following : 

ft.   Aconiti,  tinct.        -----        gtt.x. 

Gelsemii,  tinct. gtt.xv. 

Strych.  nuc.  vom.         -        _        -        -        gtiv. 

Aquse        -----.  J  iv. 

M. 
Sig.    One  teaspoonful  each  hour. 

For  the  frequent  discharges,  I  treat  as  the  symptoms  present. 
Sometimes  small  doses  of  powdered  ipecac,  tannin  and  subnitrate 
of  bismuth;  then  again  the  neutralizing  cordial.    Blake's  Anodyne 
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has  giyen'satisf action.  But  the  remedy  par  excellence,  is  the  Mono- 
bromated Oamphor,  which  I  prepare  in  the  following  manner:  I 
take  one  and  half  drachms  of  the  crystal,  and  grind  it  thoroughly 
in  the  mortar.  Then  I  add  nine  drachms  [of  sugar  of  milk,  and 
triturate  for  half  an  hour,  scraping  the  powder  frequently  from 
the  mortar.  This  I  keep  in  a  six-ounce  self-sealing  can,  and  give 
in  doses  of  two  to  three  grains  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  the 
severity  of  the  case  demands.  I  use  it  when  there  is  cerebro-spin- 
al  hypersemia.  It  will  relieve  the  vomiting  and  restlessness. 
When  the  child  vomits  up  one  dose,  I  administer  another  immedi- 
ately, mixed  in  granulated  sugar.  This  remedy  is  known  among 
my  patrons  as  my  ''teething  powder,"  and  every  time  I  prescribe, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  can  put  it  right  there  and 
**  swear  by  it." 


RACHITm 
By  J.  A.  Reid,  M.  D.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

In  my  judgment  Rachitis  or  Rickets  is  a  constitutional  disease. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  general  cachexia.  There  is  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  bones,  and  often  an  albuminoid  degeneration  of 
some  part  of  the  glandular  system.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
children.  It  is  probably  not  hereditary,  and  we  seldom  find  it 
congenital.  The  children  of  drunken,  syphilitic  and  scrofulous 
parents  are  most  likely  to  exhibit  the  condition.  Scanty  and  im- 
proper food,  bad  ventilation,  insufficient  clothing  and  unhygienic 
conditions  generally  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent  factors  in  its 
production.  Probably  of  these,  improper  food  holds  the  most 
conspicuous  place. 

The  disease  is  unfortunately  a  very  common  one.  It  is  found 
among  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  in  the  families  of  the 
poor.  One  writer  describes  it  as  "the  most  common  and  the  most 
important,  and  its  effects  the  most  fatal  of  diseases  which  exclu- 
sively affects  the  children."  It  is  fair  to  remark  that  rachitis  does 
not  fulfill  the  conditions  in  all  respects  of  diathetic  disorder.  Let 
the  strength  of  the  patient  be  reduced  to  a  certain  point,  and  rickets 
will  be  very  sure  to  be  the  result.  The  disorder  is  contracted 
under  the  operation  of  certain  causes,  and  lasts  as  long  as  those 
causes  continue  active.    Unless,  however,  the  changes  in  structure 
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ure  BO  GxtenaiTe,  and  the  general  health  bo  reduced  as  to  forbid 
recoyery,  the  complaint  iB  certain  to  pasB  off  when  the  morbific 
•causes  are  removed. 

Rachitis  is  usually  first  manifested  about»the  period  of  the  first 
dentition.  It  may  appear  as  early  as  the  first  month.  The  pre- 
cursory symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  many  diathetic  disorders; 
as  for  example,  fretfulness,  irritability  of  temper,  capricious  ap- 
petite, disordered  bowels,  offensiye  and  leaden-colored  stools,  great 
thirst,  and  tumidity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  probably  a  conse- 
^uenceof  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  as  well  aa 
of  the  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  flatulent  distension  of  the 
intestines,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Indeed,  the 
abdomen  is  almost  always  abnormally  enlarged  in  rickety  children. 
There  are  also  emaciation,  slight  pyrexia,  some  tenderness  and 
-swelling  of  the  joints — the  wrists  and  ankles  being  most  affected. 

We  also  find  the  bones  of  the  skull  thickened  just  outside  of 
the  sutures;  the  superficial  veins  are  enlarged  and  the  fontanelle 
remains  open.  Oranio-tabes  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  confined 
to  the  occiput  and  consists  of  regions  of  bone  so  thin  as  to  cause 
a  depression  readily  perceptible  to  the  fingers.  This  I  consider  as 
one  of  the  very  earliest  evidences  of  rachitis. 

There  is  a  series  of  symptoms  more  or  less  characteristic  of  this 
•complaint :  1. — ^Profuse  perspiration,  more  especially  of  the  head. 
'2. — ^Desire  to  be  cool  at  night,  which  leads  to  throwing  off  the 
clothing  from  the  bed.  3. — Tenderness  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  producing  dread  to  be  touched.  There  is  also  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  urine,  beyond  the  normal  standard,  and  it  in 
many  cases  abounds  with  phosphates. 

The  child  at  this  stage  looks  old  and  care-worn.  We  find  it 
often  huddled  up  in  its  chair,  and  preferring  to  be  let  alone.  The 
eyes  have  an  abnormally  brilliant  appearancs;  the  head  is  unduly 
large.  The  long  bones  are  more  or  less  curved,  and  the  ends  en- 
larged. This  will  be  observed  of  the  wrists,  ankles,  and  ends  of 
the  ribs. 

One  writer  describes  this  deformity  of  the  bones  as  beginning 
below  and  extending  upward.  This  certainly,  is  not  always  the 
case.  I  treated  a  child  three  years  ago  in  whom  the  facts  were 
directly  the  reverse. 

The  spine  is  generally  involved.  Sometimes  the  child  will  be 
unable  to  walk.     In  such  instances  there  will  be  found  a  posterior 
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curvature  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse.  If  the  child  can 
walk,  the  posterior  curvature  will  be  dorsal,  and  we  may  find  com- 
bined with  it  an  anterior  curvature  of  the  lumbar  region.  These 
curvatures  of  the  spine  are  associated  with  a  flattening  of  the  ribs, 
laterally,  producing  the  form  known  as  "  pigeon-breast." 

The  teeth  of  rickety  children  are  invariably  backward  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  afterward  drop  out  prematurely  or  begin 
to  decay.  If  the  ninth  month  is  passed  witiiout  their  appearance, 
the  physician  in  charge  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

The  general  symptoms  increase  in  severity  as  the  complaint  pro- 
gresses. The  child  is  more  dull,  languid  and  morose,  and  more 
fretful  when  touched;  the  abdomen  swells;  the  head  enlarges 
from  the  front  backward,  and  is  flattened  on  the  vertex.  The 
fontanelle  at  this  stage  is  depressed  from  debility,  and  its  edges 
are  defined  by  the  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones. 

There  is  likewise  great  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  appetite  is 
depraved  and  capricious;  the  perspiration  increases  in  amount,  and 
the  dejections  become  very  fetid.  If  now  no  improvement  of  the 
condition  takes  place,  the  patient  will  sink  from  exhaustion  or 
from  some  complication  of  thoracic  or  abdominal  disorder;  for 
example:  bronchitis,  pleuritic  effusion,  infiltration  of  the  spleen 
or  lymphatic  glands.  This  last  condition  is  associated  with  ana- 
sarca, and  the  patient  presents  a  pallid,  waxy  appearance,  which, 
when  once  seen  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  enlarged  spleen  can  frequently  be  felt  with  the  hand.  The 
liver  is  also  sometimes  engorged. 

The  disease  may  sometimes  terminate  in  convulsions,  diarrhoea, 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  or  even  laryngismus  stridulus. 

If,  after  all,  the  health  chances  to  improve,  much  of  the  super- 
fluous bone-deposits  of  the  ankles  and  wrists  will  be  absorbed, 
and  the  disease  arrested.  The  patient,  under  a  proper  regimen,  will 
grow  up  quite  healthy.  The  long  bones,  however,  do  not  become 
straight.  The  superfluous  osseous  tissue  that  we  find  along  the 
cavity  and  ends  is  hardened  by  the  ordinary  process  of  ossification, 
or  else  by  calcification  after  a  process  analogous  to  enchondroma. 

By  necropsy  we  find  that  the  muscular  fibre  in  rickets  is  very 
pale,  almost  transparent  and  structureless,  and  without  any  fatty 
degeneration. 

Jenner  refers  to  the  white  patches  found  on  the  left  ventricle  a 
little  above  the  apex,  as  the  cause  of  death  in  such  children.    This 
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being  the  very  spot  where  the  fifth  rib  bends  inward,  he  supposes 
that  they  are  produced  by  attrition. 

There  is  usually  found  a  collapse  of  this  lung-tissue,  and  that 
form  of  emphysema  called  insufflation,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
over-distention  of  the  vascular  tissue  with  air.  This  condition 
generally  extends  over  the  whole  anterior  border  of  the  lungs, 
Tery  near  to  the  free  margins.  Between  this  emphysematous 
tissue  and  the  healthy  substance  beyond,  there  is  an  area  of 
^collapsed  tissue,  which  corresponds  to  those  projections  of  the  ribs 
inward,  where  they  unite  with  the  cartilage. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  spleen,  liyer,  kidneys,  heart  and  thymus, 
may,  one  or  all,  be  affected  with  albuminoid  infiltrations.  On  cut- 
ting such  an  organ,  the  surface  is  pale  and  transparent,  compact, 
smooth  and  tolerably  moist. 

•  The  abdominal  organs  most  frequently  affected  in  this  disease 
are  the  liver,  spleen  and  absorbent  glands.  The  4iyer  becomes 
dense,  elastic  and  pale.  The  spleen  is  often  enormously  enlarged, 
hard  and  dense,  purple  in  color,  or  mottled  with  a  buff  color  on 
which  the  white  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  plainly  visible.  The 
absorbents  are  enlarged  from  hypertrophy.  We  find  also  the  kid- 
neys large  and  pale — ^the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  epithelium  of 
their  convoluted  tubes. 

These  conditions  belong  especially  to  the  first  four  years  of  life. 
The  osseous  usually  precede  the  visceral  changes.  When,  however, 
the  visceral  changes  precede,  and  are  severe,  we  find  the  osseous 
changes  but  slightly  remaining.  This  is  a  clinical  fact,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  is  very  important,  l^st  we  be  misled  in  diagnosis. 
The  visceral  changes,  unless  extreme,  are,  like  the  osseous,  capable 
4uid  tending  to  recovery,  and  do  not  impair  the  functions  of  the 
organs  affected. 

Anaemia  may  ensue  from  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  We  seldom, 
however,  find  ascites  or  jaundice  resulting  from  the  changes  in 
the  liver.  These  several  visc|ral  changes  all  warn  us  that  the 
•child  is  liable  to  all  the  various  complications:  pneumonia,  bron- 
-chitis,  laryngismus,  coryza,  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally 
hydrocephalus.  In  the  general  exemption  from  intermixture, 
rachitis  comports  itself  like  a  true  diathetic  disease. 

Treaimmt. — ^We  should  bear  in  mind  that  improper  feeding,  bad 
ventilation  and  neglect  are  the  great  factors  in  rickets.  The  treat- 
ment, therefore,  should  comprise  the  very  reverse  of  these  conditions. 
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Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  will 
accomplish  wonders.  Infant  children  should  never  be  improperljr 
fed  on  artificial  foods.  They  should,  if  possible,  haye  a  wet 
nurse,  or  certainly  be  carefully  dieted  with  respect  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 

Sometimes  in  the  case  of  rickety  children,  I  have  added  a  little- 
sodium  chloride  to  the  milk  and  water.  I  would  also  add  a  little 
lime-water  to  the  milk,  about  one  part  to  six.  This  is  preferable 
to  the  mixture  of  milk,  sugar  and  water,  which  the  delicate  stomach 
will  reject,  with  evidences  of  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

The  addition  of  a  little  "evaporated  cream"  to  the  water  and 
milk  is  beneficial.  Malt-foods  have  been  employed  and  with 
good  results.  A  very  good  formula  is,  to  boil  two  ounces  of 
ground  malt  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water;  then  pour 
ofl^  the  liquid  and  add  a  pint  of  "Highland  Evaporated  Cream. '^ 
This  makes  a  good  nourishing  drink,  and  is  of  great  service  to 
patients  of  this  class.  The  sediment  of*  the  husk,  if  grottnd  fine, 
should  not  be  removed.  It  is  nutritious  and  rich  in  bone-forming 
materiaL 

Asses'  milk,  formerly  so  popular  in  England,  is  considered  by 
many  as  a  nutriment  of  great  value.  So  also,  is  goat's  milk.  I  can 
recommend  the  latter,  but  have  had  no  experience  with  the- 
former. 

Older  children  should  have  beef-tea,  bread  and  milk,  puddings,, 
soft-boiled  eggs,  and  "Camrick's  Soluble  Food."  The  "Highland 
Evaporated  Oream"  is  probably  the  best  article  for  unhealthy 
children  and  even  adults,  that  is  offered  in  the  market.  Diluted 
with  pure  water  it  forms  as  wholesome  and  perfect  a  food  as  can^ 
be  found.  Of  course,  we  except  from  this  commendation  the  milk 
of  a  healthy  mother. 

Bathing  should  also  be  employed.  I  would  recommend  tepid 
salt-water  baths,  followed  by  friction  with  crash  towels.  If  the 
weather  will  permit,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  reduced^ 
Strict  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  must  be  insisted  upon  at  all  timeB. 

For  medicine  I  find  cod-liver  oil  combined  with  an  equal  amount 
of  lime  water  to  be  beneficial.  The  dose  must  be  small  at  first, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  digestive  function,  or  irritate  the  bowels. 
The  compound  syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron,  given  three  times  a  day 
in  suitable  doses,  is  good;  and  I  have  found  Prof.  Howe's  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  in  small  doses,  a  safe  remedy.    If  there  are  white* 
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stools  and  acidity,  I  would  administer  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  the 
Syrup  Rhei  et  Potassse  compound  with  lactopeptin  and  a  little 
fluid  Hydrastis.    This  tones  up  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

I  have  also  used  Hydroleine  with  good  results.  It  is  a  tonic^ 
promotive  of  digestion  and  highly  nutri,tiye. 

Hydroleine  is  the  pancreatised  preparation  of  cod-liyer  oil,  and 
contains  sixty-seyen  per  cent,  of  Norway  cod-liyer  oil  treated  with 
pancreatine.  It  is  partly  digested  in  this  way,  and  easily  retained 
by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  It  produces  an  increase  in  flesh 
and  strength,  and  is  beneficial  for  all  wasting.  I  prescribed  it 
this  spring  for  a  young  lady  with  chronic  bronchitis  of  three 
years'  standing  with  good  results. 

Hydroleine  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
digestion  of  fats.    The  formulae  is  as  follows  : 

B.    Olei  morrhusB,    -----        gtt.lxxx. 

Aquse  destillatse, gtixxxy. 

Pancreatini, gr.y. 

Sodse  bicarbonatis,        -        -        -        -    gr.J. 

Acidi  salicylici, gr.  J. 

Acidi  hydrochlorici,       -        -        -        -     gtt.J. 
Gaultherise  essentise,     -        -        -  «     -     gtt.ij. 

M. 

This  formula  is  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  drops. 

Dose  for  an  adult  two  teaspoonfuls  in  twice  that  amount  of  waten 
The  bottle  should  be  shaken  before  pouring  out.  If  the  stomach 
is  weak  half  the  amount  is  sufficient. 

I  found  this  medicine  just  the  thing  for  my  little  patients  with 
rachitis,  when  there  was  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

Intercurrent  disorders  of  whatever  character  occuring  in  rickety 
children  reqiiire  restoratives.  Catarrh  and  diarrhoea  are  the  only 
complications  that  need  be  noted  under  this  head.  Catarrh  should 
receive  attention  at  once,  lest  it  run  into  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  any  particular  remedy.  We  should 
administer  whatever  is  applicable  to  the  case. 

As  a  gargle  I  use  Fluid  Hydrastis,  Phytolacca,  Hamamelis, 
potassium  chlorate,  tincture  of  Yeratrum,  potassium  iodide  with 
glycerine  and  water.  I  also  apply  locally  with  a  soft  camel's  hair 
pencil,  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  two  or  three  parts  of  carbolated 
glycerine.    Expectorants  and  restoratives  should  also  be  adminis- 
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tered.  Citrate  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  the  potaseium  citrate 
with  ammonium  acetate  may  be  given.  If  there  are  mucous  rales, 
or  if  the  bronchial  tubes  are  loaded  with  mucus,  an  emetic  may 
be  administered  to  clear  them.  A  warm  poultice  of  linseed  meal 
over  the  chest,  properly  attended  to  is  excellent. 

Nourishing  diet  should  not  be  withheld  under  any  consideration. 

Diarrhoea,  if  painless  and  without  tenesmus  and  dejections  not 
yery  offensive  or  discolored,  may  be  treated  with  astringents.  The 
fluid  extract  of  Geranium  and  compound  tincture  of  opium  are 
good  in  such  case.  If,  however,  there  is  pain  with  griping,  and 
the  evacuations  are  offensive,  discolored,  green  or  ochery,  it  is  weU 
to  administer  a  gentle  cathartic  of  the  Syrup  Bhei  et  Potassae 
CompositsB  with  a  little  papine  to  relieve  the  pain;  and  follow  it 
with  oleum  Bicini  mixed  with  mucilage  of  Acacia.  If  the  liver 
is  at  f aidt  or  inactive,  I  give  Chionia  with  good  results. 

These  complications  are  common,  and  we  should  watch  for 
them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  them  with  the  proper  remedy  at 
their  first  appearing. 


SECTION  D. 

SUBGEBY,  SUBOIGAL  PaTHOLOGT  AND  ClINIO  SuRGERY.  RoBERT 

A.  GuNN,  M.  D.,  Chairman;  Lee  H.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Vice  Ghairman;  Henby  Long,  M,  D.,  Sec*y, 

St.  Louis,  June  16,  1892. 

The  meeting  of  Section  D  having  been  duly  announced  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Bobert  A.  Qxmn,  of  New  York,  the  Chairman  presi- 
ded, and  Dr.  Henry  Long,  the  Secretary,  took  his  place  at  the 
table. 

The  Chatrman  :  We  have  a  number  of  interesting  papers  to 
present  and  we  hope  to  make  this  Section  as  interesting  as  it  has 
been  in  former  years.  The  Secretary  will  announce  the  titles  of 
>the  papers  that  have  been  presented. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Section  then  read  the  following  list  of 
ipapers : 

Dislocations  of  the  Hip,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Younkin. 

Pelvic  Surgery,  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Russell. 

Surgery  of  the  Stomach,  by  Dr.  Milton  Jay. 

Morbus  Coxarius,  by  Dr.  Henry  Long. 

Osteo-Sarcoma,  by.  Dr.  J.  W.  Pruitt. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella,  by  Dr.  W.  Henry  May. 

TetaniLS,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Stevenson. 

"  Pocket-Plan  "  of  IVeaHng  Tumors,  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Goetchius. 

Intubation  of  the  Larynx,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Tuttle. 

Diseases  of  the  Bectum,  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn, 

The  Chairman  then  made  a  brief  introductory  address  in  which 
he  outlined  a  few  of  the  advances  made  in  Surgery  during  recent 
years.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

Ab  chairman  of  this  Section,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Session  with  any  lengthy  remarks. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject,  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
'4iurgery  is  continuing  to  make  rapid  strides.    It  is  comparatively 
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.  but  a  few  years  ago  that  surgery  assumed  a  position  of  almost  ab- 
solute certainty  as  a  department  of  the  healing  art  When  ProL 
Lister  first  introduced  his  system  of  antiseptic  treatment,  it  revo- 
lutionized almost  the  entire  practice  of  operative  surgery.  Since 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  antiseptics;  but 
vehile  many  of  his  methods  may  in  a  measure  have  been  aban- 
doned, still  the  principles  which  he  enunciated,  and  which  he  so 
boldly  carried  out  in  the  start,  have  been  the  marking  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  surgical  procedure.  It  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  we  call  it  antiseptic  or  aseptic  surgery,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same,  that  it  was  he  who  first  introduced  the  importance 
of  absolute  cleanliness  and  care,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  open 
wounds  and  ulcers,  but  also  in  the  prevention  of  sepsis  following 
all  surgical  operations.  Since  then  many  of  the  operations  that 
were  formerly  considered  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  death, 
have  been  most  successfully  performed  over  and  over  again,  and 
Eclectic  surgeons  have  had  their  full  share  of  success  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Then  again,  on  the  subject  of  spinal  diseases,  much  has  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  late  years.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  we  undertook  with  any  certainty  to  treat  the  various  deform- 
ities of  the  spine.  Then  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  young 
children  on  the  street  going  around  with  big  hunches  on  their 
backs,  with  ugly  deformities,  which  they  carried  through  life,  and 
which  made  their  lives  a  burden  and  almost  a  shame  to  them;  but 
with  the  introduction  of  the  modern  treatment  of  spinal  diseases, 
we  have  seen  an  entire  change.  It  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
young  person  going  around  the  streets  with  a  spinal  deformity,. 
The  old  method  of  powerful  screws  and  horse-powers,  by  which 
they  expected  by  sheer  force  to  crowdj  the  displaced  bone  into 
its  normal  position,  without  any  relation  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  has  passed  away,  and  the  modern  method  of  extension  has 
taken  its  place. 

It  was  my  pleasure  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  to  present  to  the 
members  of  this  Association,  in  the  Oity  of  Chicago,  a  case  of  spi- 
nal deformity — a  case  of  Pott's  disease — ^in  which  we  had  succeeded 
in  straightening  the  patient  up  so  as  to  increase  her  height  above 
five  and  a  half  inches.  We  did  this  under  the  principle  first  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  by  extension  in  the  erect  po- 
sition, so  as  to  stretch  the  spine,  and  thus  overcome  the  deformity^ 
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where  ossification  had  not  already  taken  place,  and  then  retaining 
the  body  in  that  position  by  means  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  jacket. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  continued  the  use  of  this  treatment 
in  spinal  diseases.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  I  have  had  hundreds 
of  cases,  some  in  very  young  children,  some  in  adults,  some  in  per- 
sons well  advanced  in  life,  some  apparently  the  result  of  some 
constitutional  taint,  others  clearly  traceable  to  some  direct  local 
injury.  All  of  them,  according  to  my  idea,  first  began  with  local 
injuries,  and  the  general  constitutional  condition  being  a  secondary 
result  foUowing  the  injury  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  the  matter  of  extension  by  suspension  and 
the  application  of  the  plaster  jacket,  or  something  that  will  retain 
the  body  in  this  extended  position,  has  been  the  method  on  which 
I  have  almost  entirely  relied.  Since  that  time  many  improvement 
have  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  plaster  jacket.  We  now 
find  that  we  can  apply  it  much  thinner  than  we  did  at  that  time; 
we  find  we  can  substitute  other  things  for  it,  and  we  have  recourse 
sometimes,  to  the  leather  jacket,  sometimes  to  the  papier-mache 
jacket,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  improvements  has  been  the 
substitution  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  wood-jacket. 

In  the  wood-jacket  we  have  to  procure  a  cast  of  the  patient. 
We  do  it  by  first  applying  a  simple  plaster-of-Paris  jacket,  cutting 
it  off  and  making  a  cast  of  the  body  using  the  jacket  as  a  mould.  On 
this  cast,  which  is  an  exact  model  of  the  body,  we  apply  thin 
wooden  shavings  with  glue,  applying  one  layer  at  a  time,  until  we 
get  a  sufficient  thickness.  We  thus  secure  a  comfortable  wooden 
jacket,  that  can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without  any 
discomfort  and  without  the  heating,  which  is  sometimes  conected 
with  the  use  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  in  warm  weather. 

The  history  of  cases  treated  in  this  way  is  certainly  among  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  cases  that  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  the 
treat.  You  see  a  child  brought  into  your  office  probably  not  able 
to  walk,  not  able  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  probably  having  to  be 
carried  by  its  parents;  you  make  the  application  of  your  jacket, 
and,  in  some  cases,  apply  a  jury-mast,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  weeks  you  see  the  little  tot  running  around  and  playing^ 
not  caring  any  more  for  the  jacket  or  jury-mast  than  for  a  new 
pair  of  shoes;  and  in  that  way  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  prevent- 
ing these  terrible  deformities  that  were  formerly  so  common  in 
this  class  of  diseases. 
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Of  the  other  departments  of  orthopaedic  surgery  I  might  speak 
with  equal  gratification.  The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  branch  of  surgery  have  been  something  wonderful.  Prof. 
Long  will  tell  us  about  some  severe  cases  of  hip-disease,  but  still  we 
do  not  have  the  ugly  deformities  that  were  formerly  so  common. 
Although  we  may  have  a  shortened  leg,  we  still  have  a  useful  joint, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  joints  in  the  body.  I  think 
we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  accomplished  something  in  the 
line  of  orthopaedic  surgery,  and  the  progress  made  in  its  treatment 
has  been  highly  gratifying. 

Another  class  of  diseases  has  received  considerable  attention. 
I  refer  to  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  and  more  particularly  to 
hemorrhoidal  troubles.  The  time  was  when  almost  every  disease 
of  the  rectum  was  considered  piles  or  fissure,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  the  physician  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  various  disorders 
might  exist  at  this  place,  aside  from  those  two  diseases.  The 
methods  of  operating  were  often  unsatisfactory,  and  so  it  often 
happened  that  the  patient  was  worse  after  the  operation  than  he 
was  before.  The  improvements  made  in  this  line  of  surgery  are 
deserving  of  careful  consideration.  In  some  instances  it  is  now 
found  most  advisable  in  long  standing  cases  of  enlargement  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  to  dissect  out  the  entire  vein,  making  a  clean- 
cut,  Y-shaped,  incised  wound,  which  we  bring  together  with  prop- 
er sutures,  and  in  that  way  we  overcome  the  whole  trouble  with 
little  or  no  difficulty.  Sometimes  we  have  recourse  to  the  old- 
fashioned  clamp,  which  was  introduced  bome  twenty  years  ago; 
but  instead  of  using  the  actual  cautery,  we  use  the  galvanic  caut- 
ery, which  not  only  removes  the  large  portion  of  the  vein,  but 
cauterizes  the  pedicle  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  prevent  any  hem- 
orrhage which  might  afterward  occur. 

Not  only  have  we  made  progress  so  far  as  the  general  surgical 
treatment  of  these  diseases  is  concerned,  but  we  have  also  made 
considerable  advance  in  their  therapeutics.  We  find  that  many  of 
them  .are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment  as  similar  ulcerations 
and  inflammations  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  without  recourse 
to  the  knife,  and  when  that  is  possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
do  so. 

I  might  go  on  and  speak  about  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  management  of  the  various  forms  of  hernia,  which 
were  formerly    considered  incurable,  and  for  which  persons  were 
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obliged  to  use  a  truss  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  which  now 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  surgical  interference,  so  that  we 
can  perform  operations  for  their  radical  cure.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  this  is  effected.  One  which  has  gained  consid- 
erable prominence,  and  which  is  attended  with  a  very  marked  de- 
gree of  success,  is  by  using  a  large  syringe,  made  for  the  purpose^ 
and  injecting  along  the  course  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac, 
some  solution,  such  as  a  solution  of  white  oak  bark,  or  something 
of  that  character,  sufficient  to  produce  an  inflammatory  condition 
along  the  canal,  after  the  hernia  has  been  returned  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  slight  inflammation  results  in  the 
depositing  of  a  quantity  of  plastic  lympth,  which  completely 
closes  the  canal  or  opening  through  which  the  hernia  has 
passed,  and  by  wearing  some  light,  elastic  truss  a  short  time,  it 
prevents  the  tearing  away  of  the  plastic  material  and  we  succeed 
in  effecting  a  radical  cure  without  the  interference  of  the  surgeon's 
knife. 

We  have  also  found  that  we  can  cut  directly  down  on  the  her- 
nia, almost  in  a  similar  manner  to  cutting  down  for  the  operation 
of  strangulated  hernia,  and  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  ring,  or  by 
possibly  producing  some  little  sacrification  along  the  canal,  we  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  surfaces  together,  and  under  our  antiseptic 
method  of  treatment,  we  can  almost  promise  a  successful  result  by 
getting  adhesion  and  healing  by  so-called  first  intention,  or  the 
deposit  of  plastic  lymph  which  will  throw  across  this  opening  such 
barriers  as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  methods  has  been  such  that  operations  for  the  rad- 
ical cure  of  hernia  have  come  to  be  a  common  thing,  and  one  in 
which  we  can  promise  success  almost  every  time  without  any  fail- 
ure whatever. 

We  have  a  number  of  papers  as  announced  by  the  Secretary, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  your  time  further.  I  trust 
that  the  occasion  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  you  to  cause  you 
to  remain  and  hear  these  papers  read. 

The  first  paper  will  be  by  Prof.  Younkin,  and  his  subject  is 
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Db.  Younkin. — I  was  not  aware  I  was  to  be  called  on  at  this  hour. 
I  had  forgotten  I  had  work  to  perform  for  the  section.    I  intended 
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of  course,  to  give  an  essay  or  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  by  manipulation  of  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  for  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
black-board  and  some  chalk.  While  I  am  here,  however,  I  will 
say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  then  will  report 
my  subject  by  title,  and  endeavor  to  write  out  the  theme  more 
fully  for  your  Transactions. 

The  reduction  by  manipulation  of  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint 
is  one  that  is  very  important— one,  too,  that  is  not  very  clear  in 
the  books.  In  Dr.  Hamilton's  works  on  the  subject,  the  read- 
er is  very  likely  to  be  confused.  Dr.  Hamilton  himself  does  not 
fieem  to  understand  the  true  principles  on  which  the  reductions 
are  based.  He  gives  only  the  methods  employed  by  practitioners, 
and  those  methods  vary  to  a  great  extent.  He  will  tell  you  of  Dr. 
Smith,  how  he  met  with  a  case  of  dislocation — ^perhaps  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  how  he  grasped  the  leg  with  one  hand,  the 
thigh  with  the  other,  and  flexed  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh 
on  the  abdomen;  how  it  was  raised  over  the  opposite  leg,  till  it 
met  with  resistance;  and  then  the  rotary  action.  When  you  come 
to  that  rotary  action,  in  mentioning  two  or  three  cases,  you  will 
find  they  all  differ.  One  rotates  one  way  and  the  next  one  another. 
The  movements  are  perhaps  lost  from  that  point,  so  that  the  his- 
tory of  those  cases  serves  to  confuse  us. 

In  teaching  a  class  on  the  subject  of  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint, 
I  point  out  very  few  symptoms.  With  these  I  aim  to  impress  on 
my  students,  the  method  by  which  from  the  position  the  foot  oc- 
cupies. They  can  determine  the  presence  or  place  where  the  head 
of  the  bone  rests.  For  instance,  we  have  two  adductions  and  two 
abductions  in  the  principal  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint.  The  ad- 
d.uctive  positions  have  two  .positions  of  the  toes.  The  g^eat  toe 
resting  upon  the  instep  while  it  is  slightly  flexed  and  turned  over 
on  the  other  foot,  implies  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ilium.  In  this  condition,  if  you  have  immobility,  with 
the  foot  resting  on  that  side,  to  no  ability  turn  the  foot  in  an 
abductive  position,  the  case  is  clear.  You  have,  a  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  If  the  toe 
of  the  injured  limb  rests  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the  op- 
posite foot,  and  you  have  preternatural  immobility,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  If 
jou  have  extreme  abduction  of  the  foot,  with  flexion  of  the  leg, 
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with  Bhortening,  then  the  poBition  shows  that  you  have 
the  head  of  the  bone  resting  upon  the  pubes.  If  you  have  elon- 
gation of  the  foot  with  abduction,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  resting 
in  the  thyroid  foramen. 

Now,  that  is  clear  and  easy.  It  requires  no  special  attention  of 
the  mind  to  remember  those  few  facts  by  which  we  can  diagnosti- 
cate immediately.  When  we  have  determined  by  examinatioii  the 
pretematui*al  immobility,  the  question  of  dislocation,  we  tell  at 
once  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  essential  in 
making  the  reduction.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  first  dislo- 
cation, the  most  frequent  one,  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium.  You  grasp  the  leg  with  one  hand,  the  thigh  with  the  other, 
flex  fhe  leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  carrying 
it  up  in  its  abductive  position  till  it  meets  with  resistance.  Now 
mark,  the  flexing  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  thigh  on  the  abdom- 
en, carrying  it  up  till  it  meets  with  resistance.  At  that  point  the 
head  of  the  bone  or  femur  is  rotated  inward;  that  is,  you  swing 
the  foot  out  and  throw  the  femur  in  a  rotary  moyement,  and  the 
object  of  that  movement  id  to  threw  the  head  of  the  bone  toward 
the  acetabulum.  The  other  movement,  rotating  it  outward,  would 
throw  it  directly  away  from  it.  If  you  take  a  skeleton,  and  go 
through  that  manipulation,  you  will  see  at  once  the  kind  of  rota- 
tion for  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  thrown  on  the  cup  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. Wnen  it  is  rotated  inward  and  carried  out  in  that  cir- 
cular sweep,  bringing  it  into  the  abductive  position,  and  then 
down  alongside  of  the  opposite  leg,  you  have  effected  the  princi- 
ple on  which,  by  the  manipulatory  method,  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  is  made.  I  believe  that  is 
the  true  basis,  and  scientific  method  of  the  reduction  of  the  dislo- 
cation on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 

Just  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  retain  these  little  principles, 
I  told  you  that  we  had  two  principal  dislocations,  abductive  and 
adductive — ^this  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  the  other  in 
the  ischiatic  notch.  Having  like  adduction  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  bone,  showing  where  the  head  of  the  bone  is,  the 
manipulatory  method  is  the  same  in  both  instances;  except  where 
you  have  a  lesser  degree  of  shortening,  you  have  a  lesser  degree  of 
circle,  for  the  rotary  action  that  is  all.  So  that  when  you  have 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  ischiatic  notch,  you  flex  the  leg  on  the 
thigh,  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  and  carrying  it  up  till  it  meets 
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with  resistance,  you  rotate  iiiward  the  same  as  you  did  before. 
This  will  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  acetabulum,  then 
down,  and  usually  it  falls  into  it&  socket  with  a  snap. 

Now,  I  have  followed  these  methods  in  dislocation  of  the  hip- 
joint  for  years.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  doctor  here  from  Indi- 
ana— ^I  have  seen  him  around  here,  who,  I  remember,  some  years 
ago,  was  in  the  American  Medical  College,  taking  lessons.  He 
made  his  home  over  here  in  the  woods  of  Indiana;  and  about  the 
first  case  he  had  in  the  country  was  a  dislocation  of  a  hip,  perhaps 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  or  ischiatic  notch.  Several  of  the  old 
physicians,  if  I  understand  rightly,  were  called  in  to  see  the  case; 
and  they  had  tried  with  racks  and  pulleys  to  draw  the  leg  into 
place.  This  young  man  lived  out  there,  waiting  for  practice.  He 
had  remembered  the  instructions  that  I  had  given  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  the  old  fellows  had  failed,  one  of  them  proposed  to 
send  for  him  to  see  what  he  knew  about  it.  He  went  and  at  once 
perceived  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  He  remembered 
what  had  been  told  him  of  the  method  of  reduction  by  manipula- 
tion. Grasping  the  leg  with  one  hand,  and  the  thigh  with  the 
other,  he  swept  it  around  according  to  the  instructions,  and  it  im- 
mediately snapped  into  place.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
absolute  proof  that  the  method  of  reduction  was  a  true  one,  for 
accidents  might  occur.  But  in  this  case,  the  reputation  of  this 
man.  Dr.  Eads,  was  made.  I  said,  "  a  young  man."  I  think  his 
hair  is  pretty  nearly  as  gray  as  mine. 

That  will  suffice  for  two;  one  the  reduction  of  dislocation  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  the  other  in  the  ischiatic  notch* 
Now,  take  the  other  two.  Becognizing  the  presence  of  the  head 
of  the  bone,  there  is  only  one  position  in  which  that  dislocated 
leg  will  go  with  any  degree  of  ease.  We  do  not  put  our  patient 
to  pain  by  the  procedure.  We  simply  grasp  the  leg  with  one 
hand  and  the  thigh  with  the  other,  in  the  abductive  position,  flex- 
ing the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen  and  carrying 
it  up  till  it  meets  with  resistance.  When  it  is  upon  the  pubes  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  rotated  outward,  except  where  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  locked  behind  the  pubic  bone.  This  would  require  an  in- 
ward rotary  movement  to  unlock  it,  with  a  little  excitation  prior 
to  the  other  movement;  then  rotate  the  femur  out — ^the  others 
were  in — ^rotate  the  femur  out  because  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
thrown  right  by  that  procedure;   then  bring  it  around  by  the 
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sweep,  and  at  once  the  dislocation  will  be  reduced.  You  might 
possibly;  fail,  to  be  sure,  for  there  are  some  possibilities  of  failure. 
The  general  result,  however,  is  success. 

In  the  last  form  of  dislocation  the  movement  is  like  the  other, 
except  in  a  lesser  degree.  Remember  that  the  two  former  dislo- 
cations were  inward  and  the  two  latter  were  outward.  You  grasp 
it  and  flex  and  rotate  it  the  same  way,  throwing  the  head  of  the 
bone  to  the  acetabulum.  Thus  you  have  the  whole  question  of 
reduction  by  manipulation  in  a  nut-shell.  This  is  the  easy 
method,  and  the  method  truly  scientific,  of  reducing  those  dislo- 
cations by  manipulation. 

DIBOnSSION. 

Db.  L.  E.  Bussell  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  well  impressed  with 
Prof.  Younkin's  description  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  and  its 
reduction  by  manipulation.  If  all  the  cases  were  as  easily  reduced 
as  he  claims,  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  would  be 
a  success  every  time.  I  conceive  of  cases,  however,  that  are  not 
as  easily  reduced  as  he  would  make  you  believe.  For  instance,  in 
a  fast-moving  railway  train,  in  a  collision,  persons  may  sustain 
dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  by  great  force,  not  persons  slim  in  ap- 
pearance, but  large,  muscular  persons.  A  man  [may  be  injured 
who  will  weigh  225  or  250  pounds;  the  hip  being  driven  out  of  its 
proper  relations  by  the  great  force.  Now,  Doctor  Younkin  wotdd 
make  us  believe  that  the  reduction  of  that  hip-joint  by  manipula- 
tion, bending  the  leg  upon  the  femur,  the  femur  upon  the  body, 
and  by  certain  lifting  and  rotation  that  it  would  be  easily  put 
in  place.  Such  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case  in  actual  practice, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  person,  with  heavy  muscles,  the  leg  with 
muscles  considerably  swollen  and  irritated,  is  not  put  back  so  eas- 
ily as  he  would  make  you  believe — ^not  even  with  the  patient  pro- 
foundly under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
time  and  again  with  this  manipulation.  I  have  tried  it  myself  and 
have  been  as  hot  or  hotter  than  I  am  now,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
putting  in  its  proper  place.  After  defeat,  I  studied  up  a  plan,  which 
I  followed.  It  was  after  this  manner.  By  pinning  the  case  to  the 
floor,  making  a  fixed  pelvis,  by  taking  two  staples  and  driving  them 
in  the  floor  on  either  side  of  the  pelvis.  Then  when  the  patient  is 
properly  chloroformed,  a  strap  is  passed  across  the  abdomen,  and 
with  that  assistance,  holding  the  pelvis  firmly  to  the  floor,  then. 
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by  the  manipulation,  as  Doctor  Younkin  has  suggested,  the  reduc- 
tion becomes  comparatively  easy.  But  without  the  pelvis  so  fixed,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  person  of  heavy  muscle,  if  you  lift  up  the  leg, 
the  pelvis  follows  up;  if  then  you  make  your  rotation  and  the 
limb  is  extended  and  it  is  still  shortened. 

I  was  called  not  long  ago  to  see  a  case  in  which  the  physicians 
declared  that  they  had  tried  Bigelow's  method,  and  Hamilton's 
method;  they  had  gone  home  and  read  over  their  surgical  works, 
gone  back  and  given  the  man  chloroform  and  tried  other  methods 
till  they  had  tried  ninety-five  times  unsuccessfully.  They  had  no 
doubt  that  I  likewise  would  meet  defeat  as  they  had.  The  patient 
was  placed  profoundly  under  anaesthesia  till  stertorous  breathing 
came,  and  everything  was  completely  relaxed.  Then  having  made 
the  pelvis  fixed  to  the  floor,  as  I  have  described,  with  proper  flex- 
ing of  the  leg  on  the  femur  and  the  femur  on  the  abdomen,  and 
remembering  that  the  inner  condyle  show  where  the  head  of  the 
femur  will  be,  with  a  little  turning  the  reduction  was  completed 
with  comparative  ease. 

Dr.  Bussell  was  next  called  upon  and  read  a  paper  entitled, 

INTEBESTING  SURGICAL  CASES. 

Db.  Bussell. — ^The  following  cases  with  a  few  remarks  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  general  practitioner  than  a  long  dissertation 
on  a  subject  taken  from  any  one  case.  I  will  therefore  report  a 
few  cases  that  have  been  in  the  Mitchell-Thomas  City  Hospital 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  since  January  1st,  1892. 

1.  Appendicitis. — George  Walker,  aged  26,  came  to  the  hospital 
January  1st,  for  laparotomy.  His  complaint  was  appendicitis. 
The  Hospital  report  shows  that  when  he  was  admitted  his  Bym^ 
toms  were  these  :  temperature  103  degrees,  and  excessive  nausea 
accompanied  by  hiccoughing  and  vomiting  of  ^a  yellowish  fluid. 
The  abdomen  was  very  much  swollen  and  tympanitic,  with  a  slight 
•enlargement  on  the  right  side  in  the  ilio-csecal  region.  The  bow- 
els were  entirely  obstructed,  not  admitting  of  the  escape  of  gas. 
The  medical  treatment  before  his  admission  to  the  hospital  had 
been  directed  toward  effecting  an  action  of  the  bowels.  Mild  cath- 
artics and  injections  had  been  used  very  freely  with  no  good  re- 
sult. The  abdomen  had  been  covered  with  turpentine  and  hot 
poultices,  and  remedies  for  fever  had  been  administered  to  reduce 

the  temperature.     All  had  been  of  no  avail. 


r^  . 
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The  operation  for  Appendixotomy  was  commenced  at  eleven 
o'clock  January  2nd.  The  patient  was  very  delirious  and  restlese; 
the  stomach  was  ejecting  a  yellowish  fluid  with  coffee  ground  ma- 
terial, and  at  times  stercoraceous  matter.  I  made  a  median  incision 
four  inches  in  length,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
pubes.  The  abdominal  walls  were  very  thick  and  some  difficulty 
was  experiened  in  reaching  the  appendix.  The  coils  of  intestines 
were  extensively  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  intestines  were  highly  congested,  and  filled  with  gas 
to  Buch  extent  that  as  they  were  liberated  from  their  adhesion^, 
they  would  spring  forward  in  the  abdominal  wound  and  protrude; 
several  folds  were  covered  up  with  two  broad  sponges,  and  over 
all  towels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  were  placed. 

The  appendix  wbm  distended  to  nearly  the  size  of  a  tea-cup,  and 
was  adherent  to  the  abdominal  tissue  at  every  point.  The  finger 
was  used  to  break  up  the  adhesions,  before  procedure.  As  it  was 
pushed  around  the  mass  that  peculiar  crackling  feeling,  which 
surgeons  recognize  in  breaking  up  adhesions  was  felt.  When  I 
reached  the  adhesions  of  the  appendix  to  the  abdominal  parietes 
I  found  a  resistance  that  I  could  not  easily  overcome,  and  when 
nearly  through  with  the  dissection,  the  enlarged  appendage  rup- 
tured, spilling  some  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  abdomen  was  carefully  washed  out  with  water  that  had  been 
previously  boiled  and  filtered;  an  opening  was  made  through  the 
abdominal  wall  corresponding  to  the  point  of  adhesions,  and  a  * 
glass  drainage-tube  with  a  large  bulb  with  perforations  was  in- 
serted. The  intestines  were  now  carefully  returned;  the  toilet  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  nicely  arranged  and  the  median  wound 
closed  with  interrupted  braided  silk  sutures.  The  patient  was 
then  placed  in  the  ward  in  a  bed  made  warm  by  bottles  of  hot 
water.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  to  consciousness.  Four 
hours  later  the  temperature  was  nearly  normal;  the  hiccoughing 
and  sickness  of  stomach  had  disappeared,  and  the  delirium  had 
ceased.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  we  commenced  to 
give  the  patient  broken  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  once  in  two 
hours  till  he  had  a  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  A  free 
discharge  took  place  from  the  lateral  abdominal  wound  through 
the  glass  tube  for  several  days.  Whenever  the  temperature  rose 
the  wound  was  washed  out  with  warm  water,  which  would  reduce 
it  to  normal  in  a  few  minutes'  time. 
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In  this  case  had  the  wound  been  made  to  the  outside  of  the 
right  similunar  line,  as  advised  by  some  operators,  the  intestines  ad- 
herent to  the  abdominal  parietes  at  this  point  would  have  been 
wounded,  and  the  case  complicated  by  a  faecal  fistula.  This  lesion 
has  been  treated  till  within  the  last  few  years  as  typhoid  fever 
with  perforation  of  the  bowels;  an  "inscrutable  providence "  kind- 
ly taking  all  the  blame  and  covering  the  error  of  the  diagnosis  of 
the  physician. 

"^  n.  OvABioTOMT.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Losey,  aged  20;  a  widow,  residing 
at  Jefferson ville  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  City 
Hospital  on  December  29th.  The  neighbors  in  the  village  where 
she  lived,  had  set  afloat  a  scandal,  connecting  her  name  with  that 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  calling  at  the  house.  On  admission 
to  the  Hospital,  she  presented  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  There  was,  however,  the  peculiar 
features  characteristic  of  ovarian  lesion.  The  usual  warm  baths 
were  administered;  she  was  annointed  with  vaseline  and  quinia, 
and  the  bowels  evacuated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  once  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  three  days.  On  Jan.  1st,  1892,  at  11  a.  m.  the 
A.  C.  E.  mixture  was  administered  by  the  house  physician.  The 
hospital  staff  were  present  and  several  invited  guests,  who  were 
provided  with  white  duck  coats  before  being  admitted  into  the 
operating  room. 

A  median  incision  was  made  from  a  point  about  three  inches 
above  the  umbilicus  down  almost  to  the  pubes.  Much  hemorrhage 
was  encountered,  which  was  arrested  by  the  snap  forceps.  This 
excessive  bleeding  was  pathognomonic  of  intra-peritoneal  adhe- 
sions. On  opening  the  peritoneum  we  were  obliged  to  dissect  off 
and  tie  the  whole  of  the  lower  border  of  the  omentum,  which  was 
spread  out  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumor  and  closely  ad- 
herent. A  Spencer  Wells  trocar  was  then  thrust  into  the  tumor 
sac,  and  nearly  two  gallons  of  dark  greenish  fluid  evacuated.  The 
vulsellum  forceps  was  fastened  to  the  sac,  and  the  assistant  pulled 
it  up  into  the  wound  to  keep  its  contents  from  escaping  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  I  passed  my  right  hand  down  along  the 
right  side  of  the  tumor,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  pedicle  of 
the  right  ovary;  a  ligature  was  then  placed  around  it  and  a  Tait 
crushing  forceps  just  above  the  ligature.  The  pedicle  was  then 
excised  with  strong  scissors. 

Twenty  minutes  had  now  passed  since  we  began  the  operation, 
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and  in  a  simple  oyariotomy  tho  operation  would  have  been  com- 
pelted  in  ten  minutes  more.  This  time,  however,  I  found  on  attempt- 
ing to  remove  the  ojst,  that  it  had  adhesions  to  the  intestines,  to 
the  bladder,  to  the  fundus  of  the  womb,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  left  abdominal  wall.  I  worked  Yig- 
orously  for  one  hour,  trying  to  make  my  way  back  out  of  the  ab- 
domen with  the  tumor,  and  finally,  though  much  fatigued  by  the 
labor  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  was  rewarded  by  securing  my  tro- 
phy. There  were  folds  of  the  sac  adherent  to  each  other,  like  the 
covering  to  a  closed  umbrella  when  it  has  been  in  an  icy  rain. 
These  folds  had  to  be  all  traced  out  and  pulled  apart,  as  one  of 
them  had  encased  a  coil  of  intestine.  The  adhesions  were  all  set 
free,  except  those  to  the  left  abdominal  wall  and  the  fundus  of  the 
womb.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  these  adhesions,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  sac  was  pulled  up  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal 
wound  and  tightly  clamped.  One  of  the  jaws  of  the  clamp  fractured, 
and  for  a  few  moments  we  had  some  trpuble  in  holding  the  sev- 
ered ends,  and  placing  on  a  stronger  clamp. 

The  abdomen  was  now  freely  washed  out  with  soft  water  that 
had  been  previously  boiled  and  filtered.  I  do  not  use  antiseptics 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  am  positive 
that  in  some  previous  cases  where  they  had  been  used,  the  result 
was  inflammation,  adhesions,  and  in  one  simple  case,  a  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. The  ligatures  that  had  been  placed  around  the  omental 
adhesion  were  all  gathered  togetherj  one  end  cut  off  closely  down 
to  the  knoti  and  the  other  long  ends  lifted  the  traumatic  ends  of 
the  omentum  up  between  the  abdominal  wound,  when  they  were 
fastened  with  the  closure  of  the  median  incision.  This  was  done 
by  interrupted  sutures,  securing  all  the  tissues,  including  a  liber- 
al margin  of  the  peritoneum.  The  abdominal  traumatism  was 
nearly  all  extra-peritoneal,  except  the  pedicle.  The  abdomen  was 
carefully  wiped,  dusted  with  iodoform,  the  wound  covered  with 
gauze  and  absorbent  cotton,  a  roller  bandage  adjusted  over  the 
whole,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  bed.  There  was  considerable 
shock,  but  she  reacted  nicely.  When  she  complained  of  the  ex- 
cessive pain,  a  hypordermic  injection  of  one-eighth  grain  of  mor- 
phia was  administered. 

On  reviewing  the  note-book  of  the  hospital  nurse,  I  find  that 
the  temperature  never  reached  higher  than  ninety-nine  degrees. 
The  catheter  was  used  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.    There  was 
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no  Bwelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  bowels  acted  fullj  on  the  third 
day  after  the  operation,  by  use  of  three  one-drachm  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  in  hot  water,  taken  two  hours  apart  There- 
was  no  pus  in  the  wound  from  first  to  last.  The  stitches  were  all 
removed  on  the  sixth  day;  the  clamp  on  the  thirteenth;  and  the 
patient  returned  home  January  20th.  She  has  since  married  and 
is  getting  on  well.  x   - 

m.  Opebation  fob  Canoeb.  Mrs.  Eliza  Markley,  aged  21, 
housewife,  residence,  Somerford,  O.,  was  admitted  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  on  January  5th  the  left  breast  was  amputated  for  carci- 
noma. An  incision  was  made  from  the  center  of  the  axillary  space,, 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  nipple,  when  it  was  then  extended  in  an 
elliptical  cut  to  about  three  inches  below  the  nipple,  or  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  breast.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
dissected  back  into  the  areolar  tissue,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  edges 
of  the  skin.  The  cleaving  spud  and  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  were  used  to  complete  the  amputation. 

I  always  remove  the  axillary  glands  as  an  additional  precau- 
tion. Before  closing  the.  wound  I  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  outward  at  the  most  dependent  point,  sufficiently  to  insert  a 
drainage-tube.  I  then  take  a  pitcher  of  warm  water  and  rinse 
and  wash  the  wound  freely  before  inserting  the  tube.  The  free 
surface  of  the  wound  at  every  point  is  then  dusted  with  powdered 
iodoform  crystals,  and  the  wound  closed  with  continuous  sutures. 
The  external  wound,  sutures  and  all  are  then  dusted  over  with  iodo- 
form; each  side  of  the  line  of  incision  is  covered  with  folds  of  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  over  these  another  broad  fold  of  gauze  and  the  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  and  all  fastened  with  two  or  three  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  The  glass  drainage-tube  is  removed  in  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  operation;  the  sutures  at  either  end  of  the  wound  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  all  on  the  sixth  day  if  the  wound 
seems  nicely  agglutinated.  In  this  case  there  was  not  a  degree 
of  temperature  from  first  to  last,  and  not  a  single  drop  of  pus 
The  wound  was  completely  healed  and  the  patient  returned  home 
on  the  tenth  day. 

There  is  a  little  history  in  connection  with  this  case  that  shows 
a  hereditary  tendency.  Some  six  years  ago  I  amputated  the  left 
breast  of  the  mother  of  this  patient  Two  years  afterward  the 
right  breast  showed  a  malignant  nodule.  The  mother  consulted 
another  physician,  who  informed  her  that  it  was  cancerous.    The 
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mother  went  immediately  away  to  a  hardware  store,  bought  a  re- 
Yolyer,  returned  home  and  killed  herself  by  shooting  a  bullet  into 
the  brain.  The  aunt  of  this  patient  also  had  a  carcinoma  of  the 
mamma,  and  committed  suicide  to  free  herself  of  the  inLpending 
lesion. 

IV.  Amputation  of  the  Gebyix  Utbri.  Mrs.  Carrier  Pennell, 
widow,  aged  31,  residence.  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  was  received  at 
the  hospital  on  the  6th  of  February.  She  had  a  laceration  of  the 
perineum;  also  complete  laceration  of  the  uterine  cervix,  extend- 
ing on  the  left  side  up  through  the  vaginal  and  uterine  tissues.. 
She  had  been  a  sufferer  in  this  way  for  three  years.  Her  health 
was  so  much  impaired  that  she  was  unable  to  do  any  work.  There 
was  a  contant  dischage  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  of  the 
womb  were  highly  congested.  There  were  also  dragging  pains  in 
the  back,  and  she  could  not  get  out  of  bed  without  great  difficulty 
or  up  out  of  a  chair  without  help  from  some  one.  , 

On  account  of  the  extensive  injury  and  the  congested  condition 
of  the  uterine  cervix  the  operation  of  trachelorrhaphy  was  sup- 
planted by  high  amputation  of  the  uterine  cervix.  The  wound 
was  cut  wedge-shaped  and  the  vagina  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
This  was  removed  on  the  third  day.  The  lacerated  perineum  waa 
closed  after  the  latest  approved  procedure  and  in  ten  days  the 
patient  was  able  to  sit  up.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  say-- 
ing  that  her  health  was  better  than  for  years. 

y.  The  Pobbo  Opebation.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Comes,  aged  30,  sister 
of  our  Dr.  W.  S.  G.  Dillahunt,  of  Pitchin,  O.,  was  received  at  the 
Hospital  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February.  She  had  been 
in  labor  for  about  thirty-six  hours  without  being  able  to  advance 
the  delivery  at  all.  She  was  very  much  exhausted;  her  tempera- 
ture 103^^,  ptdse  120,  respiration  36.  She  had  a  severe  hacking 
cough,  which  at  times  was  very  distressing.  This  cough  seemed 
to  be  resultant  to  the  Grippe,  from  which  she  had  been  suffering 
for  three  weeks  past.  The  finger-nails  were  of  a  purplish  blue, 
showing  poor  areation  of  the  blood. 

On  examination  a  tumor-mass  extended  into  the  vagina.  The 
OS  uteri  was  pushed  up  tightly  against  the  bones  of  the  pubic 
arch.  It  was  impossible  to  insert  the  finger  into  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  on  account  of  the  tumor.  There  seemed  to  be  no  relief  pos- 
sible, except  by  abdominal  incision.  The  patient  was  accordingly 
placed  on  the  operating  table,  and  while  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture  waa 
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being  administered  I  prepared  the  abdomen  for  the  operation  bj 
shaving  and  dusting  with  iodoform.  We  had  decided  to  perform 
the  OsBsarian  section,  or  else  Sanger's  modifiction  of  that  opera- 
sion;  but  the  adhesions  of  intestines  to  the  womb,  and  the  tumor 
mass  rendered  this  impracticable.  The  alternative  was  Porro's  op- 
eration. This  was  at  once  performed,  removing  child,  placenta, 
womb  and  tumor.  The  rubber-rope  constrictor  was  placed  around 
the  neck  of  the  womb  just  below  the  tumor;  the  long  steel  pin 
pushed  through  the  mass  above  the  constricting  rope,  and  the 
mass  amputated.  The  abdomen  was  then  carefully  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  and  the  wound  dressed  the  usual  way.  The 
temperature  was  down  to  nearly  normal  for  three  days,  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

The  distressing  cough  w^s  very  persistent  and  gave  much  an- 
noyance. On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  sleeping  quite 
naturally  for  two  hours  she  awoke  suddenly,  with  a  smothering 
spell,  and  expired  in  less  than  an  hour.  At  the  autopsy,  the 
wound  was  found  to  be  fairly  well  healed,  and  not  a  drop  of  pus 
could  be  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  nor  septicaemia.  Death 
was  due  to  congestion  of  the  lungs;  the  left  lung  showing  marked 
fullness  and  effusion. 

PBSGNANOT   AFTEB   DOUBLE   OVABIOTOMT. 

The  strange  feature  about  this  case  was  that  there  should  have 
been  a  pregnancy  at  all,  as  a  laparotomy  had  been  performed  on 
her,  by  Doctor  A.  J.  Howe  and  myself,  Feb.  27th,  1890.  We  re- 
moved both  ovaries  on  account  of  terrible  pains  at  each  monthly 
period.  After  this  double  ovariotomy  the  menses  had  made  their 
appearance  at  the  usual  time,  and  had  been  quite  regular,  even 
up  to  a  few  weeks  of  the  confinement.  Lawson  Tait  in  a  recent 
issue  of  his  work.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Vol.  I. 
Page  320,  says  :  "If  the  ovary  has  nothing  to  do  with  menstrua- 
tion, how  is  this  peculiar  phenomenon  directed  ?  I  cannot  assert 
anything  in  answer  to  this  positively,  save  that  it  must  be  by  some 
nervous  mechanism,  just  as  blushing  is,  and  as  is  the  contraction 
of  all  involuntary  muscular  organs.  A  tubal  theory  of  menstrua- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  me  by  Prof.  Martin,  of  Berlin,  and 
others. 

"  I  have  found  by  clinical  experience  that  removal  of  the  tubes 
without  touching  the  ovaries  at  all  will  arrest  menstruation  in 
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about  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  but  it  does  not  do  so  in  tbe  other 
five.  But  in  some  cases — ^I  have  been  watching  three  of  them  for 
years — ^removal  of  both  ovaries,  both  tubes,  and  five-sixths  of  the 
uterus  will  fail  to  arrest  menstruation.  One  of  my  cases  was  a 
pregnant  woman  on  whom  I  performed  Forro's  operation  many 
jears  since,  and  she  menstruates  still  quite  regularly,  in  a  manner 
normal  in  every  respect.  What  can  we  say  to  this?  I  do  not  know 
save  that  we  fall  back  on  a  nerve-mechanism,  which  in  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  may  be  abnormally  distributed  or  placed,  and 
therefore  not  destroyed  by  our  operation." 

YI.  OvABioTOMY.  Mrs.  n.  L.  Winder,  aged  25,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  March  13th,  1892.  She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
most  of  the  time  for  nearly  two  years.  She  had  been  treated  for 
a  typhoid  fever  with  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  but  with  no  good 
results.  The  abdomen  was  greatly  distended,  and  at  times  there 
was  an  excessive  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  an  offensive  green- 
ish pus.  The  laparotomy  was  performed  on  the  15th  of  March. 
On  opening  the  abdomen  I  found  very  extensive  adhesion  of  all 
the  tissues  to  the  tumor-mass.  On  the  interior  aspect  of  the  tumor 
an  intestine  was  adherent,  and  an  opening  of  tumor  and  intestine 
allowed  the  discharge  of  this  offensive  fluid  from  the  bowels.  The 
intestine  was  dissected  off  at  the  expense  of  the  tumor,  and  the 
tumor  opened  and  washed  out.  It  contained  about  a  gallon  of 
greenish  pus,  and  a  quantity  of  hair  matted  like  a  wig.  The  tu- 
mor was  adherent  at  every  point  of  its  external  surface,  so  that  it 
had  to  be  dissected  out  of  the  pelvis  as  a  butcher  would  flay  a 
sheep.  Tbe  abdomen  was  washed  out  with  warm  water,  a  drain- 
age-tube was  inserted  through  the  Douglas  dU'desac,  and  the  ab- 
domen closed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  temperature  fell  from  its  accustomed  102  degrees  to  nearly 
normal.  The  patient  was  up  and  dressed  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
She  was  exposed  to  a  case  of  gangrene  that  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  one  night  and  absorbed  the  poison.  Her  left  breast  was 
affected  and  sloughed  off,  and  thus  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  gan- 
grene poison. 

VIL  Abm-Amputation.  Josie  Carroll,  age  16,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital.  Her  right  arm  had  been  crushed  between  hot  iron 
rollers  at  the  laundry.  She  had  been  immediately  taken  to  her 
home  in  the  city,  and  attended  by  two  physicians.  On  the  evening 
of  the  ninth  day  following  the  accident  the  radial  artery  severed, 
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and  there  was  a  seyere  hemorrhage  before  a  phjsioiaD  could  come^ 
to  her.  The  blood  was  staunched  by  tying  a  rubber  rope  around 
the  arm  and  the  case  left  with  a  direction  that  the  family  phy- 
sician should  be  called  at  once.  The  next  morning  the  family 
physician  came  and  examined  the  arm,  and  loosening  the  con- 
stricting cord,  leaving  directions  that  in  case  of  bleeding  the  rulK 
ber  rope  should  be  tightened  again.  The  family  noticed  a  little 
oozing  and  again  tightened  the  cord.  The  third  day  after 
the  rubber  cord  had  been  ligated  around  the  arm  the  case  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.  She  was  admitted  to  the  ward  without  any  ex- 
planation to  the  nurse  of  the  condition  of  the  arm.  On  my  arrival 
I  caused  the  patient  to  be  taken  to  the  operating  room  and  ampu- 
tated the  arm  at  the  elbow.  The  stump  was  dressed  with  iodo- 
form and  gauze,  and  she  made  a  speedy  recovery  in  a  few  days. 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  danger  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  rubber  constrictor.  In  this  case  there- 
was  an  arm  sacrificed  that  should  have  been  saved  if  the  artery 
had  been  properly  secured. 

Vin.  Lithotomy.  Edward  Skillman,  age  45,  residence,  Cataw- 
ba, Ohio,  was  referred  to  the  City  hospital  by  our  venerable  Dr. 
Milton  R  Hunter,  on  account  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  had 
been  a  constant  sufferer  for  twelve  years,  taking  nearly  every 
remedy  that  his  friends  could  procure  for  him,  but  without  relief. 
On  attempting  to  examine  the  bladder  with  a  Thomas  sound,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  introduce  the  instrument  more  than  an 
inch  into  the  bladder,  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  cal- 
culus. 

On  Monday,  Apnl  11th.,  Mr.  S.  was  placed  4>n  the  operating 
table  in  the  lithotomy  position.  The  parts  were  carefully  shaved 
and  iodoformed;  the  clutch  placed  around  the  legs  above  the 
knees;  and  the  set-screw  fbced,  forcing  the  legs  apart,  and  the 
shoulder-straps  were  buckled  to  the  clutch,  flexing  the  legs  upon 
the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  well  injected  with  warm  water, 
forced  in  with  a  fountain  syringe,  after  which  the  lithotomy-staff 
was  introduced,  the  point  placed  against  the  stone,  and  the  staff 
well  lifted  up  against  the  under  suiface  of  the  symphysis  pubes. 

I  sat  facing  the  perineum,  with  the  bistoury  in  the  right  hand 
and  made  an  incision  from  a  point  in  the  raphe  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  the  anal  margin,  downward  and  outward  nearly 
median  with  the  anus  and  the  left  tuberischium.    This  incision 
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divided  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia.  I  then  forced  the  index 
finger  of  my  right  hand  through  the  tissues,  pulling  them  apart 
with  mj  left  index  finger  till  the  left  finger  touched  the  groove  in 
the  lithotomy-staff.  The  long  lithotomy-knife  was  then  pushed 
info  the  wound  and  along  the  left  finger  till  the  point  entered  the 
grooYedn  the  lithotomy-staff.  The  edge  of  the  knife  was  devia- 
ted slightly  to  the  left,  and  pushed  along  the  groove  into  tbe 
bladder.  The  left  finger  followed  on  the  back  of  the  knife  until 
the  finger  slipped  into  the  bladder,  after  which  the  knife  was 
withdrawn.  The  gush  of  water  and  urine  showed  the  medical 
men  present  that  the  opening  into  the  bladder  had  been  effected, 
and  that  the  stone  was  ready  to  be  delivered.  The  lithotomy- 
staff  was  removed,  and  the  lithotomy  forceps,  pushed  along  the 
left  hand  and  finger,  seized  the  calculus.  It  was  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist,  and  had  to  be  crushed.  This  was  effected  by  seizing 
an  edge  with  the  forceps,  and  then  with  other  forceps  slid  along 
the  handles  of  the  forceps  as  they  grasped  the  stone,  the  crushing 
was  effected.  The  fragments  were  afterward  taken  out,  and  the 
bladder  washed  freely.  It  required  over  an  hour's  time  to  com- 
plete the  operation.  The  temperature  was  not  much  above  100 
degrees.  Mr.  S.  made  a  speady  recovery.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  the  urinei  passed  the  natural  way,  and  so  perfectly  delighted 
Mr.  S.  that  he  called  for  the  house  physician  to  come  quickly 
and  Qongratulate  him  on  his  recovery  after  twelve  years  of  intense 
suffering.  This  was  the  largest  urinary  calculus  that  I  ever  saw. 
Over  one  half  of  its  surface  was  tessilated  and  fastened  to  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  bladder,  so  that  my  assistant  had,  to  push  down 
the  bladder  by  pressing  above  the  pubes,  and  manipulating  the 
calculus  while  it  was  being  grasped  by  the  crushing  forceps. 

IX.  Vaginal  Hystebectomy.  On  April  8th  Mrs.  O.  J.  Slocum, 
of  Santa  Paula,  California,  came  to  our  City  hospital,  having  a 
cancer  of  the  uterine  cervix.  Dr.  J.  C.  Andrews,  of  Santa  Paula> 
had  been  treating  her  till  he  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
carcinomatous  lesion;  he  then  very  kindly  referred  the  case  to  our 
hospital,  vnth  the  request  that  I  at  once  execute  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy.- He  insisted  very  positively  that  the  womb  should  be  re- 
moved through  the  yagina,  as  the  patient  was  very  plethoric,  and 
would  not  consent  to  a  hysterectomy  except  it  be  in  this  manner. 

After  a  little  rest  from  the  long  journey,  our  trained  nurse  put 
Mrs.  S.  to  bed,  and  kept  her  there  till  the  day  of  the  operation^ 
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giving  a  very  spare  diet,  and  each  night  a  good  bath,  followed  the 
next  morning  by  a  thorough  anointing  all  over  the  body,  with 
quinia  and  vaseline. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12th  with  the  assistance  of  our  hospital  staff, 
the  operation  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  was  performed.  In  forty 
minutes  the  womb  and  appendages  were  removed,  and  the  patient 
was  placed  in  her  ward  in  charge  of  the  nurse. 

Dr.  Morrison,  our  house  surgeon,  gave  the  aneesthetic,  which 
was  my  old  reliable  A.  0.  E.  mixture,  administered  with  a  paper 
<sone,  and  over  this  a  towel  folded  and  pinned.  By  this  form  of 
administratioii  of  the  lethal  agent,  the  patient  gets  the  minimnm 
amount  of  the  anaesthetic,  and  succumbs  to  it  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  the  quantity  required  to  hold  the  patient  in  condition 
for  the  operation  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  following  is  my  mode  of  procedure : 

As  the  patient  begins  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  anes- 
thetic, the  pubes  is  thoroughly  lathered  with  soap  suds  and  all 
the  parts  carefully  shaved  with  a  sharp  razor.  The  large  blade  of 
Sim's  speculum  is  introduced  into  vagina,  the  hips  elevated,  and 
brought  closely  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  I  then  introduce  a 
self-closing,  double-toothed  vulselliim  forceps,  and  seize  the  ute- 
rine cervix,  and  pass  immediately  to  the  assistant,  standing  on  the 
left  side  of  the  patient,  holding  in  one  hand  the  forceps,  pulling 
up  and  forward  on  the  womb,  and  with  the  other  hand  holding  a 
part  the  vulva,  with  a  flat  metallic  retractor.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  patient  the  other  assistant  sits  on  a  low  stool,  in  the  right 
hand  holding  the  speculum,  and  in  the  left  the  other  retractor, 
carefully  holding  the  right  lip  of  the  labia  out  of  the  way.  The 
legs  of  the  patient  are  fastened  apart  by  a  clutch,  with  a  set 
screw;  straps  are  put  over  her  shoulders  like  shoulder-braces  and 
buckled  to  the  clutch,  flexing  the  thighs  on  the  abdomen. 

I  sit  on  a  low  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table,  facing  my  assistants, 
and  by  the  operation  by  cutting  through  into  Douglass  cuJrde-sac 
with  curved-pointed  scissors,  keeping  the  blades  closely  against 
the  cervico-vaginal  tissues.  The  wound  is  made  large  enough  at 
the  first  cutting  for  me  to  thrust  my  left  index  finger  up  into  the 
Douglass  cid-de-aac,  and  pull  forward  on  the  tissues  of  the  vagina 
at  its  juncture  with  the  uterine  cervix.  I  then  begin  to  sew  the 
cervico-vaginal  tissues  on  the  vaginal  side  with  a  long  curved 
needle,  which  is  fastened  in  a  strong  wooden  handle.     Silk  liga- 
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tiires  are  passed  with  the  needle  through  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  of  tissue  at  each  stitch;  the  needle  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  ligature  well  secured,  the  tissues  cut  with  scissors,  leaving 
enough  between  the  needle-puncture  and  the  scissor-cut  so  that  it 
will  not  retract  and  throw  off  the  ligature.  When  the  right  and 
left  uterine  arteries  have  been  reached,  I  take  a  liberal  supply  of 
material,  so  that  the  artery  is  securely  within  the  ligature.  Hav- 
ing secured  both  cervico-uterine  arteries,  the  operation  has  prog- 
ressed fairly  well. 

The  tissues  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix  and  bladder 
are  then  cut,  and  the  uterus  pulled  down,  the  bladder  peeled  off 
and  pushed  away  from  the  womb.  The  vulsellum  forceps  are  now 
unlocked  and  taken  away;  the  uterine  cervix  is  irrigated  and  re- 
cauterized  with  carbolic  acid,  and  the  parts  then  wiped  dry  with 
absorbent  cotton.  The  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
are  passed  up  between  the  bladder  and  the  womb,  and  on  reaching 
the  uterine  fundus  pulled  downward,  forcing  the  womb  to  invert, 
the  fundus  coming  down  through  the  Douglass  cul-de-sac,  forcing 
the  uterine  appendages  into  the  vagina  where  the  ovarian  artery 
]&  secured,  either  with  a  strong  ligature  or  clamp  forceps.  The 
left  uterine  appendages  are  cut  away,  and  the  womb  swings  down 
laterally;  the  right  side  is  secured,  and  the  vaginal  hysterectomy 
is  completed. 

If  I  use  the  long  curved  forceps  for  securing  the  right  and  left 
uterine  tissues,  I  let  them  remain  on  for  forty-eight  hours;  they 
act  as  excellent  drainers.  Otherwise  I  ligate  the  arteries  and 
place  in  a  large  drainage-tube,  extending  from  an  inch  above  the 
cervico-vaginal  tissues,  out  through  the  vulva.  After  dusting  the 
wound  freely  with  iodoform  I  put  on  a  few  pledgets  of  iodoform 
gauze  and  a  binder.  The  patient  is  then  put  in  a  good  warm  bed 
in  the  ward.  In  two  or  three  days  the  vagina  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid  well  diluted  with  warm 
water,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mrs.  Slocum  made  an  excellent  recovery  from  this  operation, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  was  able  to  sit  up.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
she  was  up  and  around  the  hospital.  She  was  soon  able  to  make  her 
return  journey  home  in  excellent  spirits,  with  a  new  lease  on  her  life. 

X.  Appendicotomt,  Dotble  Ovabiotomy,  Double  Salpingotomy, 
and  Htstebeotomt,  with  extensive  adhesions  of  the  omentum,  all 
in  one  case,  with  recovery. 
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On  April  16th,  Mrs.  HajB,  of  Jeffersonville,  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio, 
was  operated  in  our  City  hospital.  Our  diagnosis  was  Oyarian 
Tumor.  A  few  days  before  the  operation  was  performed  she  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  Miss  C.  A.  Sparks,  a  trained  nurse  from  Gin- 
<;innati.  The  patient  was  carefully  bathed  and  anointed  with  the 
quinia  and  vaseline  mixture  daily  for  three  days.  The  bowels 
were  freely  moved  with  broken  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
thirty-six  hours  before  the  operation;  she  was  placed  in  bed,  and 
kept  on  a  restricted  diet. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  very  obscure.  Mrs.  H.  had  been 
referred  to  the  hospital  by  her  physician.  Dr.  C.  A.  Teeters,  who 
had  attended  her  in  the  winter  for  a  very  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  lasting  several  days.  He  observed  that  during  a 
severe  pain  there  was  something  that  seemed  to  rupture  in  her 
bowels,  followed  by  extreme  collapse.  A  few  hours  later  a  .large 
quantity  of  very  offensive  pus  was  evacuated  from  the  bowels. 
This  discharge  was  noticed  in  the  stools  for  several  days,  finally 
becoming  less  till  it  ceased  altogether. 

A  consultation  of  physicians  was  held  in  this  case,  and  it  was 
decided  that  an  intestine  adhered  to  the  ovarian  tumor  and  that 
they  both  had  ruptured,  allowing  part  of  the  tumor  uhmb  to  escape 
bv  the  bowels. 

After  the  patient  had  been  placed  under  the  anaesthetic,  and  all 
the  preliminary  steps  were  completed,  I  made  a  careful  incision 
through  the  skin,  fascia,  etc.  to  the  peritoneum  in  the  median  line 
of  the  abdomen  from  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes.  There 
was  excessive  oozing  of  blood  from  the  several  tissues.  This  was 
an  indication  that  extensive  adhesions  would  be  encountered. 
After  some  delay  the  blood  was  staunched  and  the  peritoneum 
opened.  I  found  the  omentum  spread  out  over  the  tumor  mass, 
and  adhesions  at  every  point,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  tie  off  httle 
bundles  of  the  omentum  with  strong  catgut  sutures,  and  clip  the 
bundles  on  the  tumor-side  with  scissors  till  I  could  get  inside  the 
abdomen  with  the  left  hand.  The  first  discoverv  was  an  abscess- 
sac  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  cseci.  This  sac  was  dissected 
loose  from  its  extensive  adhesions,  ligated  and  excised. 

The  large  tumor  was  then  assailed,  and  proved  to  be  a  dermoid 
ovarian  cyst.  The  contents  were  removed  and  found  to  contain 
a  gallon  of  dark  greenish  pus,  a  handful  of  hair,  a  piece  af  flesh 
the  size  of  the  hand,  and  the  lower  jaw-bone  of  a  child  with  five 
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teeth  and  the  chin  covered  with  hair-like  whiskers.  We  began  at 
once  to  dissect  out  the  sac.  It  hsd  adhesions  to  the  intestines, 
the  abdominal  parietes,  the  womb,  the  bladder,  and  in  fact,  to  the 
whole  of  the  pelvic  tiBSiies.  The  right  and  left  uterine  appenda- 
ges were  excised  and  the  tumor-sac  pulled  up  out  of  its  nest.  We 
now  perceived  that  the  walls  of  the  sac  had  become  so  adherent 
to  the  fundus  of  the  womb  and  its  posterior  portion  that  there 
was  no  way  out  except  to  perform  abdominal  hysterectomy.  This 
was  done  before  the  mass  of  the  tumor  was  finally  removed.  1  made 
drainage  through  the  Douglas  ctU-de-sac,  placing  therein  a  large 
drainage-tube. '  We  flushed  out  the  abdomen  with  several  pitchers 
of  warm  water,  afterward  turning  the  patient  over  on  the  side,  to 
let  the  water  flow  out.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  pulled  up  into 
the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  held  there  securely 
by  a  long  steel  pin,  extending  from  either  edge  of  the  illi.  The 
mass  was  constricted  by  heavy  rubber-rope,  which  remained  on 
until  the  seventh  day.  It  was  then  untied;  and  after  cutting  away 
the  necrotic  tissue,  the  stump  was  dropped  back  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
day  was  able  to  sit  up  in  the  rocking  chair  nearly  all  day. 

XL  Ovariotomy.  Mrs.  Belle  Alexander,  aged  30,  widow,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  a  cot.  She  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  the  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  two  years.  There  was  much 
soreness  in  the  region  of  the  right  ovary,  and  at  times  an  offen- 
sive discharge  from  the  vagina  followed  by  relief  from  the  soreness 
and  pain.  Our  diagnosis  was  pyosalpinx.  The  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  and  evidently  not  a  good  subject  for  a  prolonged  ope- 
ration. 

She  had  been  properly  prepared  by  the  usual  doses  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  the  anointing  of  the  body  with  the  quinine  inunc- 
tion. On  the  30th  of  April  I  made  an  incision  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  median  line  about  two  inches  above  the  pubes,  and 
thrust  my  left  index  and  middle  fingers  down  to  seize  the  right 
ovary  and  tube.  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  reach  them  properly 
and  directed  my  assistant  to  insert  his  finger  into  the  vagina,  and 
lift  the  womb  up.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  tube  and 
ovary  and  pull  them  up  into  the  wound.  The  operation  lasted 
twenty  minutes  from  first  to  last.  The  patient's  recovery  in  a  few 
days  was  quite  uneventful.  She  is  now  able  to  resume  her  house- 
hold duties  free  from  pain. 
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Xn.  Club-Foot.  Willie  Arnold,  aged  13,  was  received  at  the 
hospital  on  account  of  an  aggravated  intractable  talipes  equinus. 
The  club-foot  had  been  operated  on  three  different  times 
and  each  time  increased  the  deformity.  The  new  procedure  is  by 
the  open  method. 

First,  divide  the  tendo  Achillis  subcutaneously,  and  then  with 
great  force  overcome  the  equinus,  before  any  further  use  of  the 
knife  as  you  have  a  lever  in  the  foot  that  you  haye  not  got  if  joa 
correct  the  varus  shortening  first.  The  ligament  running  from  the 
tibia  to  the  os  calcis  is  often  short  and  should  be  ruptured  by  force, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  after  the  plantar  ligaments  are  di- 
vided. When  the  equinus  is  overcome  divide  through  the  open  incis- 
ion the  abductor  policis  and  tibialis  posticus  tendons,  the  plantar 
fascia,  flexer  brevis  muscle  and  long  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and 
finally  the  deltoid  ligament  and  all  of  its  branches,  if  necessary. 
Make  strong  manipulation  after  every  division,  dividing  whatever 
is  opposed  to  a  perfect  correction.  Do  not  stop  until  the  foot  ia 
super-corrected  and  can  be  maintained  without  undue  pressure  on 
any  part.  The  Esmarch  bandage  will  render  the  operation 
bloodless. 

The  after-dressing  with  iodoform  gauze,  absorbent  cotton,  and 
plaster-of-Paris  bandages  from  knee  to  tip  of  toes,  with  an  open- 
ing to  correspond  to  the  open  wound  of  the  foot,  constitutes  the 
treatment.  The  foot  should  be  dressed  again,  once  in  two  week6> 
with  a  new  dressing  and  should  be  manipulated  with  force,  before 
each  new  dressing  is  applied. 

DISOU88ION. 

Dr.  Jay:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  talipes  business  the  latest  thing 
nowadays  is  which  you  do  not  cut  anything.  It  is  all  done  by  pres- 
sure. They  break  it  all  to  pieces.  When  the  hospitals  have  a 
case  of  talipes,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is,  they  have  a  three-cornered 
block  of  wood  and  they  simply  cover  that  with  a  sheet,  so  as  not 
to  lacerate  the  skin,  get  right  on  it,  break  the  bones,  tear  the 
muscles,  tendons  and  everything,  and  get  it  straight,  and  put  it 
in  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast.  They  cure  everything  without  cutting. 
They  never  cut  now,  that  is  old. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
cases  that  Dr.  Bussell  reported,  that  seems  to  upset  all  known 
laws  of  physiology.  I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
there  was  some  mistake  about  removing  both  ovaries,  unless  the 
woman  was  pregnant  before  they  were  removed.    Whatever  may 
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be  the  theory  in  regard  menstruation,  we  all  know  that  menstrua- 
tion does  occur  for  a  time  after  the  ovaries  are  removed;  and  while 
ovulation  and  menstruation  may  come  together  still  they  are  not 
identical.  The  doctor  has  told  us  that  in  one  case  boUi  ovaries 
were  removed,  and  subsequently  another  operation  was  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  uterus,  and  the  woman  was  found 
to  be  pregnant.  Probably  the  doctor  can  make  it  a  little  plainer 
to  us  as  to  whether  the  operation  for  their  removal  of  the  ovaries 
had  occurred  within  the  nine  months.  It  might  be  possible  that 
the  woman  was  pregnant  when  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  had 
taken  place;  or  does  he  mean  to  say  that  impregnation  is  some- 
thing that  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ovarion  iunction  ? 

Db.  Bubsell:  Both  ovaries  were  removed  nearly  two  years 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  pregnancy  and  of  the  last  operation.  The 
operation  of  double  ovariotomy  was  performed  byDoctor  Howe 
and  myself,  and  he  was  considerably  elated  about  the  case.  He 
actually  told  the  husband  of  the  wife  that  his  family  would  live 
long  and  be  happy,  but  not  increase  in  number.  I  was  therefore 
at  a  loss,  and  so  was  Doctor  Howe,  to  know  how  she  became  preg- 
nant. I  can  only  explain  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  in  the  re- 
moval of  both  ovaries,  some  portion  of  the  ovaries  remained  be- 
hind the  ligatures  that  were  applied  for  the  removal. 

I  do  not  know  as  it  could  be  explained  on  ^any  other  theory. 
At  the  same  time  we  supposed  that  we  had  made  a  complete  and 
careful  removal  of  both  ovaries. 

DiL  Fi££  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Jay  whether 
the  method  he  spoke  of,  for  the  treatment  of  talipes  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  whether  perfect  cure  has  resulted  therefrom* 

Db.  Jat  :  Every  time.  If  the  apparatus  is  put  on  straight  it 
must  stay  there. 

Dr.  W.  li.  Tuttle,  of  New  York  was  called  on  next,  and  he  spoke 

as  follows  on 
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Dr.  Tuttle  :  Intubation  of  the  larynx  would  come  in  under 
the  head  of  Surgery  or  in  Section  E. 

We  all  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  croup  that  die.  Intuba- 
tion will  not  save  all  of  them,  neither  will  tracheotomy;  but  there 
are  many  that  seem  to  die  before  their  time.  We  visit  the  patient; 
the  child  is  breathing  with  very  great  difficulty;  we  use  steam,  we 
use  medicine,  we  use  emetics,  we  use  all  the  agents  and  the  bath, 
and  before  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it  the  child  turns  blue  around 
the  lips,  and  breathes  slowly;  the  finger-nails  become  dark,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  child  is  dead.  Such  a  case  as  this  came  into 
my  hands  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
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On  November  30th,  1890, 1  was  called  to  a  child  five  years  old, 
that  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  it  was 
bound  to  die.  I  called  in  two  of  the  nearest  physicians,  and  said 
to  them;  "What  do  you  think  of  the  chUd  ?"  They  said;  "He  is 
dying,  and  will  be  dead  in  a  very  few  minutes.'*  So  we  intubated. 
This  was  my  first  case.  Intubation  is  a  bloodless  operation.  The 
tube  is  inserted  through  the '  mouth,  and  after  its  insertion  the 
child,  after  coughing  a  few  times,  soon  began  to  breathe  easier, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  taking  plenty  of  air  into  the  lungs  and 
revived.  This  case  continued  on  our  hands  for  sixteen  months. 
We  removed  the  tube,  perhaps,  on  an  average  of  once  a  week  and 
cleaned  it  and  reinserted  it.  At  times  the  tube  would  not  seem 
to  work.  We  procured  several  other  tubes  that  we  concluded 
would  overcome  the  trouble,  but  after  using  them  for  a  short 
time,  we  would  have  to  return  to  the  regular  O'Dwyer  tube. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  the  O'Dwyer  method  of  intubation 
that  I  spoke  of,  and  this  (showing  instrument)  is  a  set  of  his  instn- 
ments.  We  have  first  the  mouth-gag,  with  which  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  till  intubation  takes  place.  Then  in  an  instant  the 
mouth-gag  is  removed  and  the  mouth  closed.  We  have  two  in- 
struments, one  for  inserting  the  tube  and  the  other  for  removing 
it.  This  (showing  instrument)  is  the  little  instrumant  that  is  used 
for  inserting  it.  We  have  a  smaU  opening  here  inside  of  the  tube, 
where  a  thread  is  passed  through.  This  is  screwed  into  this  (indi- 
cating.) To  introduce  the  instrument,  set  the  child  erect,  and 
hold  the  head  firmly.  The  child  is  to  be  seated  on  its  mother's 
or  father's  knee,  and  while  it  is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant  this 
tube  is  inserted.  It  takes  less  time  to  insert  the  tube  than  I  can 
show  you  how  it  is  done.  This  is  the  instrument  used  to  remote 
the  tube  (exhibiting  same).  The  tube  is  inserted  in  the  way  I 
speak  of.  Suppose  you  fail  to  introduce  it  into  the  trachea  and  it 
passes  down  into  the  stomach.  You  have  your  string  here  and 
bring  it  out  again  in  a  moment,  so  that  no  harm  will  be  done. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  lar- 
ynx. Before  undertaking  it  I  asked  the  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment. Dr.  O'Dwyer:  "  How  shall  I  get  practice  to  enable  me  to  use 
it  successfully?"  He  replied,  "Call  on  me  and  I  will  give  you  a 
human  larynx.  In  a  few  days  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  have  one 
and  you  can  introduce  it  ten  thousand  times  before  you  undertake 
to  put  it  into  a  living  subject."  I  do  not  say  that  I  did  it  that  often. 
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The  larynx  was  put  into  a  bottle  and  put  into  position,  at  such  an 
angle  as  we  would  find  it.  A  little  plaster  of  Paris  was  thrown 
around  it  to  keep  it  in  proper  position.  That  was  the  way  I  began 
my  practice.  When  my  case  came  and  my  time  came  for  using  it, 
I  was  successful  in  the  second  or  third  effort  in  introducing  it  into 
the  larynx.  I  report  this  particular  case,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  on  record  where  a  person  has  worn  the  tube  sixteen  months 
straightforward. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  final  result. 
It  was  some  distance  from  my  home.  Dr.  Alexander  had  to  assist 
me  largely  and  do  most  of  the  work  in  taking  out  the  instrument 
•and  cleaning  it.  At  the  end  of  this  time  we  grew  tired,  and  we 
appealed  to  Dr.  O'Dwyer  himself,  to  know  what  we  should  do.  He 
Tisited  the  patient  several  times  with  us  and  said  :  "  In  time  I 
think  it  will  be  a  success.*'  After  the  operation  we  were  able  to 
find  two  or  three  small  portions  of  outgrowing  tissue,  what  we 
would  call  ''proud  flesh,"  somewhat  occluding  the  tube  at  the  top. 
Those  were  carefully  removed  with  a  small  pair  of  tracheal  forceps. 
Then  the  tube  was  reinserted  and  all  soon  seemed  to  be  well,  as 
far  as  that  was  concerned.  Now,  I  will  speak  in  regard  to  why 
this  tube  had  to  remain.  We  could  leave  it  out  when  it  was  re- 
moved every  week.  We  used  to  leave  it  out  till  the  patient  could 
no  longer  live  without  it.  One  of  us  had  to  be  in  attendance  for 
one,  two  or  three  hours  away,  from  our  other  business,  whenever 
the  child  was  without  the  tube.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  a  very 
paying  case,  and  we  began  to  feel  that  the  time  wore  heavily.  We 
decided  that  we  would  try  tracheotomy.  Neither  of  us,  however, 
cared  to  perform  the  operation  and  watch  the  case  through,  as  the 
parents  were  poor.  Accordingly  we  suggested  the  hospital.  The 
€ase  went  to  the  hospital  immediately  after  my  return  from  at- 
tending the  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  The  parents  did  not 
know  I  had  returned,  although  I  was  at  home  when  the  child  was 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  sent  there  and  operated  oti  by  Dr.  McBurney.  The  op- 
eration as  such  was  "a  success,"  the  child  doing  well,  even 
till  the  next  day.  The  second  day,  however,  the  body  was 
sent  home  for  interment. 

The  second  case  that  I  will  report  is  that  of  a  child  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  years  old,  a  babe  with  croup.  After  using  all 
means  that  two  of  us  could  think  of,  we  perceived  that  the  patient 
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must  die.  This  was  early  in  the  morning.  After  watching  the- 
child  for  twenty-four  hours,  perhaps,  we  intubated.  This  opera- 
tion, I  will  now  say,  is  a  last  resort.  Intubation  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted till  it  is  known  that  unless  it  is  done  the  patient  must  die. 
Although  it  is  a  bloodless  operation,  I  would  never  think  of  intu- 
bating till  the  time  comes  for  tracheotomy.  It  is  quickly  done, 
however.  The  child  rallies  speedily  from  it,  and  in  those  cases 
that  it  does  not  prove  a  cure,  it  prepares  the  child  for  an  easy  deatL 

We  have  a  variety  of  tubes — ^have  them  for  all  ages.  We  have  a 
measure  here  that  directs  you  what  tube  to  take  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  If  a  large  child  you  will  take  a  larger  size  than 
the  size  called  for  and  if  a  very  small  child,  take  a  smaller  one,  bq 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  decide  what  size  of  tube  to  take. 

1^  is  not  a  fact,  as  has  been  occasionally  stated,  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  tube  passing' down  into  the  trachea.  The  head  pre- 
vents that.  The  belly  of  the  tube  is  sufficiently  large  to  prevent 
it  from  being  coughed  out  of  the  throat,unless  a  terrible  spasmod- 
ic effort  is  made.  If  this  should  happen  the  tube  is  coughed  out> 
and  this  will  take  place  before  the  child  would  die  of  strangula- 
tion, provided  there  was  not  some  substance  forced  down  before 
the  tube.  The  second  case  I  had  was  one  of  membranous  croup; 
and,  in  forcing  the  tube  down,  wC'  forced  the  membrane  down 
ahead  of  it,  into  the  trachea.  The  child  at  once  stopped  breath- 
ing. I  began  to  induce  artificial  respiration,  but  quickly  found 
that  that  would  not  restore  it.  I  had  left  the  string  out  that  holds 
the  tube  in  its  place,  and  so  I  now  immediately  removed  the  in- 
struent. 

The  child  coughed  out  a  membrane  reaching  down  into 
the  obstruction  of  the  trachea  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  stretched 
over  a  hair-pain,  so  that  it  could  be  perfectly  examined.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  introduce  the  tube  again  that  day,  but  that  night, 
before  morning,  another  membrane  formed  in  the  trachea  and  the 
child  finally  died.  These  two  cases  both  resulted  unfavorably.  We 
have  a  gentleman  here  with  us  who  has  intubated  some  hundreds 
of  times,  and  he  promises  that  he  will  give  you  his  experience  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  intubating.     I  give  the  other  side. 

DISCUSSION. 

Db.  Tasoheb  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  began 
intubating  when  it  was  first  introduced  by  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York, 
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«ome  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  used  then  Dr.  O'Dwyer's  set  of  in- 
tubating tubes.  Since  that  time  I  have  intubated  between  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  times,  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  number.  The  percentage  of  recovery  has  been  about  46  per 
•cent  and  a  fraction  over.  Of  course,  in  those  cases  I  have  used 
«ome  discrimination  in  intubating. 

There  are  cases  that  neither  intubation  nor  any  other  method 
of  operating  or  treatment  will  save.  There  are  a  great  many  such, 
«nd  the  moment  the  disease  attacks  them  they  are  doomed.  It  is 
foUy  to  suppose  that  intubation  will  save  a  case  where  the  entire 
larynx  is  covered  with  a  diphtheretic  deposit  or  where  it  has  ex- 
tended down  into  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  The  are  cases  where 
the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  septic  poison,  where  a  membrane 
deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  perhaps  in  the 
pharynx,  are  the  one  which  we  expect  to  save  by  intubating;  those 
•cases  where  there  is  an  almost  universal  deposit  of  membrane  in 
the  pharynx,  and  there  is  danger  of  septic  poison.  You  are  all 
aware  that  persons  having  diphtheria  die  even  though  there  is  no 
deposit  in  the  larynx — die  they  do  of  septic  poison,  of  destructive 
•changes  in  the  nervous  system,  a  destruction  of  some  of  the  ner- 
vous matter.  They  die  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-changes, 
for  instance,  in  some  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  We  may  not  expect  to  save  those  cases  by 
intubating.  We  expect  of  you  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination 
l^e  operation  is  usually  applied  only  as  a  last  resort.  Hence  we 
must  expect  some  failures.  I  believe  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  this  operation  has  gained  a  place  as  a  legitimate  ope- 
ration in  surgery,  and  I  believe  also  that  every,physician,  with  the 
literature  that  we  may  have  to-day  at  hand  and  with  the  facilities 
or,  rather  with  the  literature  and  instructions  that  we  have  for  in- 
itroducing  the  tube,  and  also  the  fact  that  every  physician  at  the 
present  day  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
larynx,  should  qualify  himself  to  perform  the  operation,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  he  does  not  qualify  himself,  he  is  guilty  of  neglecting  his 
•duty  as  a  physician. 

There  are  physicians,  I  do  not  know  whether  among  Eclectics, 
hut  we  have  some  in  Chicago,  that  have  scattered  their  literature 
broadcast,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  only  experts  ought  to 
attempt  this  operation.  Any  physician,  however,  who  is  capable 
of  amputating  an  arm  ought  to  be  capable  of  performing  intuba- 
tion. It  does  not  require  an  expert.  The  larynx  is  so  tender  an 
organ  that  if  you  introduce  the  tube  and  do  not  succeed  you  are 
going  to  do  much  injury.  These  men  that  scatter  this  literature, 
and  Prof.  Wagner  is  one  of  them,  make  it  appear  that  only  experts 
should  attempt  this  operation,  and  they  do  it  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  themselves  and  thereby  to  secure  high  fees.  The  opera- 
iion  is  comparatively  simple,  and  any  physician  can  learn  it  in 
"five  minutes'  time.    If  you  do  not  succeed  the  first  time,  you  can 
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try  it  a  second.  Yon  need  not  be  afraid  that  your  patient  will 
choke  to  death:  There  is  not  so  much  danger  as  thai  But  if 
there  are  any  doctors  here  that  have  seen  me  intubate  they  can 
confirm  this  statement  and  also  that  the  patients  do  not  suffocate 
the  moment  you  introduce  the  tube.  Some  it  may  he,  received 
such  a  shock,  their  blood  has  become  so  deoxygenated,  that  the 
moment  you  try  to  introduce  the  tube  they  will  collapse.  There 
are  cases  in  which  you  have  waited  too  long. 

There  are  various  tubes  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  intu- 
bating. For  instance,  we  have  the  ODwyer  tube,  the  Weigner 
tube;  and,  by  the  way,  we  have  the  "Tascher  tube."  One  word 
about  thai  When  I  first  used  the  O'Dwyer  tube,  I  found  this  dif- 
ficulty— ^that  patients,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  had  to  be  fed 
with  a  stomach  or  nasal  tube,  and  some  had  to  be  fed  by  rectal 
enema.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  I  got  a  larynx  and  caused  a  wax 
cast  to  be  constructed.  From  this  wax  cast  a  tube  was  made, 
which  was  to  fit  the  larynx,  and  to  occupy  a  position  much  lower 
than  the  ODwyer  tube.  The  head  of  this  tube  is  joined  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  while  in  mine  it  is  joined  at  an  acute  angle.  The  tube 
is  much  lighter.  Perhaps  the  whole  set  of  tubes  does  not  weigh 
any  more  than  the  smaller  tube  in  the  O'Dwyer  set.  The  inner 
rim  of  the  tube  sets  on  the  true  vocal  chord,  the  rim  sets  in  the 
ventricle  of  the  larynx.  With  the  tube  in  this  position  they  can 
drink  milk  or  any  fluid  with  comparative  ease,  without  this  cough- 
ing and  without  any  of  the  fluid  passing  down  alongside  of  the 
tube.  That  is  the  advantage  which  I  claim  for  my  tube,  and  that 
is  all  the  advantage.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  have  this 
tube  or  my  tube,  so  far  as  the  breathing  is  concerned.  The  pa- 
tient will  breathe  with  one  of  them  as  well  as  with  the  other.  The 
advantage  of  this  tube  is  that  you  can  feed  the  patient  a  little  bet- 
ter. As  far  as  mortality  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  my  tube 
has  any  advantage.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  of  recov- 
ery is  with  the  O'Dwyer  tube,  but  it  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  46  per  ceni,  43  or  44,  somewhere  along  there.  I  do 
not  claim  an  advantage  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  claim  an  advan- 
tage in  the  patient's  swallowing. 

One  word  more  about  intubation.  Every  physician  that  intu- 
bates should  at  the  time,  have  a  tracheotomy-tube  and  have  his 
instruments  ready  to  perform  tracheotomy.  As  an  illustration,  I 
have  a  patient  that  is  well  to-day,  that  I  introduced  the  tube  into 
last  January.  The  tube  staid  in  two  weeks,  I  then  took  it  out,  and 
apparently  the  patient  was  getting  alongall  righi  In  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward  I  was  called  back.  The  patient  was  suffering 
again  as  bad  as  when  I  first  operated.  It  was  a  girl  three  years 
old.  I  introduced  the  tube  again.  The  surroundings  were  not 
favorable.  It  was  a  dark  room,  and  the  parents  were  not  able  to 
pay  for  nurses.  The  next  morning  I  was  called  back  at  five  o'clock 
with  the  information  that  the  chUd  was  dying.    I  surmised  that  a 
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piece  of  membrane  bad  loosened  and  clogged  up  tbe  tube,  and 
that  for  that  reason  the  patient  was  suffocating.  So  I  attempted 
to  remove  the  tube.  At  once  the  child  stopped  breathing.  I  sup- 
posed that  the  tube  was  in  there.  I  found  out  afterward  that  it 
had  been  coughed  out.  What  did  I  do?  I  laid  the  child  on  the 
floor,  made  an  incision  oyer  the  trachea  and  just  below^  the  carti- 
lage, introduced  my  tracheotomy-tube,  and  performed  artificial 
respiration.  In  a  few  minutes  the  patient  was  again  breathing. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  saved  by  my  forethought,  in  taking 
my  tracheotomy  instruments  along.  I  would  advise  accordingly 
that  a  physician  shoxdd  be  prepared  to  perform  this  operation  at 
any  time.  This  operation  I  prefer  to  tracheotomy.  You  do  not 
take  the  chances  of  secondary  inflammation.  Another  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  you 
should  not  give  your  patient  any  water. 

The  Ohaibican  :  The  next  paper  in  order  is  by  Prof.  Milton  Jay^ 
who  will  now  address  you  on  the  subject  of 

SUBGEEY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Db.  Jat  :  Within  the  last  ten  years  abdominal  and  intestinal 
surgery  have  made  rapid  and  very  satisfactory  strides;  but  surgery 
of  the  stomach  has  been  sadly  neglected  till  the  last  few  years.  As 
you  see  at  the  meetings  of  every  National  and  State  Association, 
every  operator  in  surgery  almost  can  claim  that  in  laparotomy  and 
hysterectomy  great  success  has  been  achieved,  till  it  is  almost  a 
perfect  science  to  explore  and  remove  the  internal  organs.  During 
the  last  ten  years  intestinal  surgery  has  made  all  the  progress  that  it 
has  ever  made.  In  any  kind  of  traumatic  condition  of  the  abdom- 
en, say  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  no  surgeon  hesitates  for  a  moment 
to  open  the  abdominal  cavity,  take  out  the  injured  section,  stitch 
the  parts  together  and  sew  up  the  opening,  expecting  to  make  a 
radical  cure. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  surgery  of  the  stomach,  and  I  shall 
coBfine  myself  in  what  I  say  to  stricture  of  the  pylorus>  or  pyloric 
stenosis.  These  diagrams'*"  are  not  intended  to  be  perfect  speci- 
mens, they  are  only  to  show  what  I  intend  to  talk  about.  About 
all  the  operations  that  have  been  made  on  the  stomach  have  been, 
made  within  the  last  ten  years.  TiU  that  time  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter  to  open  the  stomach;  now  we 
think  nothing  more  of  gastrotomy  than  of  laparotomy.    Very  few 

*Dr.  Jay  had  a  number  of  diagrams  with  which  he  illastrated  what  he  had  to 
117  about  the  Smgeiy  of  the  Stomach. 
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will  die  under  proper  treatment.  If  there  is  any  foreign  substanoe 
in  the  stomach,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  open  it,  lift  it  out, 
take  out  the  foreign  body,  and  stitch  up  the  stomach.  We  expect 
the  patients  all  1^  get  well.  The  most  difficult  thing  to  diagnosti- 
cate generally,  occurs  where  patients  have  been  treated  for  dys- 
pepsia. We  find  a  stomach  immensely  distended,  and  the  suppo- 
sition is  you  have  a  case  of  dyspepsia.  I  intend  this  (pointing  to 
diagram)  to  represent  the  stomach  with  its  cardiac  opening,  and 
that  to  represent  the  pyloric  orifice,  or  the  opening  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  stricture  of  the  pylorus  and  other 
similar  operations,  in  the  last  five  years,  American  surgeons  have 
contributed  more  to  the  knowledge  of  surgery  of  the  stomach  than 
all  the  other  surgeons  in  the  world,  as  well  as  standing  first  in  in- 
testinal and  abdominal  surgery.  One  eminent  surgeon  said  to 
me  the  other  day:  "  When  I  was  over  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
I  discovered  that  they  did  not  know  much  about  intestinal  and 
stomachic  surgery." 

To  diagnosticate  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  pylorus  is  an  easy 
matter.  When  you  go  home  you  will  find  more  cases  of  distended 
stomach,  which  is  caused  by  partial  contraction  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  than  anything  else,  and  there  will  not  be  any  dyspeptic 
condition  at  all.  In  every  ca^e  of  a  partial  contraction  of  the 
pyloric  orifice  you  will  eventually  find  a  distended  stomach.  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  caused  by  ulceration  or  not.  Ulceration, 
however,  is  a  common  cause.  That  is  the  very  place  where 
the  lining  of  the  stomach  will  ulcerate.  That  ulceration  will 
produce  a  catarrhal  condition  that  will  extend  all  over 
the  lining  of  the  stomach.  If  undigested  food  remains  in 
that  stomach  for  days,  it  will  ferment,  and  the  stomach 
will  be  immensely  distended  with  only  a  small  opening,  or  no 
opening,  out  of  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  so  distended  that  it 
has  changed  from  a  horizontal  to  a  perpendicidar  position.  A 
surgeon  told  me  a  few  months  ago  that  in  one  case  when  opening 
the  stomach  he  found  that  the  bladder  and  stomach  touched  each 
other !  The  stomach  is  capable  of  immense  distension.  The  di- 
agnosis is  more  important  than  the  operation,  because  if  you  know 
the  diagnosis  you  can  make  the  operation.  In  every  case  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  pylorus. 
Introduce  the  stomach-tube;  you  should  get  that  tube  down  into 
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the  stomach.  It  is  called  the  elastic  syphon-tube.  It  is  open  at 
one  end.  Let  the  patient  swallow  it.  A  patient  of  mine  swal- 
lowed one  the  day  before  yesterday.  When  you  get  it  down,  drop 
the  other  end  downward  and  so  make  a  syphon.  This  will  empty 
the  stomach  of  its  contents.  Then  pour  in  water,  all  that  the 
stomach  will  hold.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out,  as  I  did  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  you  could  pour  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
debris  that  came  from  that  washing  in  the  case  I  mentioned,  con- 
tained pieces  of  pulp  of  orange  that  the  patient  declared  he  had 
eaten  two  weeks  before. 

I  have  been  told  that  pieces  have  been  washed  out  that  have 
been  in  the  stomach  three  months.  Digestion  goes  on  imperfectly 
and  there  is  abundance  of  undigested  food;  the  pylorus  is  closed. 
Thus  you  have  a  catch-basin  made  out  of  that  stomach.  The  more 
that  it  is  distended,  the  tighter  the  pylorus  will  become.  In  re- 
gard to  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  we  could  occupy  an  hour  in  talk- 
ing about  that  and  telling  you  how  to  trace  out  these  things;  for, 
in  every  case  where  the  stomach  is  seriously  distended,  it  will  give 
you  the  symptoms  easiest  to  determine.  It  will  not  distend  to 
hold  three  or  four  pints,  unless  the  pylorus  has  been  restricted. 

Another  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  is,  that  after  extracting 
from  the  stomach  its  contents  and  examining  them,  if  there  should 
be  hydrochloric  acid  present,  you  have  got  the  best  evidence  that 
it  is  non-malignant  pyloric  stenosis.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  in 
every  case,  though  degeneration  from  carcinomatous  growth  does 
not  produce  hydrochloric  acid ;  still  it  may. 

After  you  have  distended  the  stomach  what  is  the  treatment? 
There  is  imperfect  digestion;  the  patient  vomits  a  great  deal;  the 
food  does  not  pass  from  the  bowels,  and  the  stomach  is  too  big. 
Draw  out  from  the  stomach  whatever  is  in  it;  put  water  in  it,  a 
httle  tepid  water  and  so  wash  it  out.  Wash  everything  out,  and 
see  how  much  it  will  contract.  You  are  to  measure  the  size  of 
that  stomach,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  measure  it  with  gas.  When 
this  syphon-tube  is  introduced,  then  fill  the  stomach  full  of  oxy- 
gen or  common  air.  Do  not  do  it  with  the  breath.  Fill  a  bellows 
full  of  air  and  know  how  much  it  holds;  and  by  that  you  can  meas- 
ure how  much  you  get  into  the  stomach.  Force  it  in  and  then 
watch  the  distension.  It  is  simply  marvelous !  If  it  distends  all 
the  intestines  you  have  another  means  of  diagnosis. 

You  come  to  examine  right  over  the  pylorus  and    manipu- 
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late  and  the  patient  being  somewhat  ansemic,  yon  cannot  tell 
always  whether  there  is  an  enlarged  pylorus;  but  if  you 
distend  it  and  wash  it  out  afterward  and  examine  the  history 
of  the  case  and  you  should  find  a  tumor  of  consistenc 
there,  look  out  for  carcinoma;  because  you  are  not  likely  to 
detect  from  outside  manipulation  a  cicatricial  stricture  of  tbe 
pylorus,  or  pyloric  stenosis.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  do  or  not.  You  haye  got  to  operate  if  you  have  a 
stricture.  There  is  no  use  of  talking  about  treating  a  stricture  of 
of  the  pylorus  with  medicine.  You  can  irrigate  the  stomach,  to 
be  sure.  That  is  common  in  hospitals,  and  the  patients  say  after 
it:  "How  comfortable  I  am."  The  attendants  pour  water  in  a  tube 
and  then  draw  it  all  off.  The  use  of  massage  and  electricity 
would  be  the  only  benefit.  You  might  just  as  well  try  to  remoTe 
an  ovarian  tumor  by  manipulation,  or  by  medicine,  as  to  remoye  a 
contracted  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach.  You  must  make  the  in- 
cision. When  you  come  to  the  stomach  you  pull  it  forward,  bo 
that  you  can  examine  the  pyloric  orifice.  Then  by  the  feeling  you 
can  tell  whether  it  is  carcinomatous.  You  may  have  a  stricture 
that  may  not  be  malignant,  and  it  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Now,  I  will  briefly  show  two  operations  for  the  cure  of  cicatri- 
cial stenosis,  that  is  almost  a  complete  closure  of  the  pyloruB,  and 
non-malignant.  I  had  intended  to  represent  it  here.  Here  is  a 
constriction  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  This  is  the  the  operation  of 
Loretto,  a  Frenchman,  who  discovered  it  some  years  ago  and  who 
first  operated  for  this.  He  cut  the  stricture;  he  examined  the 
stomach  and  found  a  partial  closure  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  He 
made  an  incision  here  {shovring  ?iow)  and  ran  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  into  the  stricture,  and  then  the  forefinger  of  his  left 
hand.  Next  he  pulled  it  and  stretched  it  three  inches  wide.  That 
is  "Loretto's  operation."  It  is  called  digital  distension  without 
cutting.  You  get  in  there  with  two  fingers  and  stretch  it.  That 
has  not  proved  very  satisfactojy.  There  has  been  pulling  where 
in  some  cases  there  was  injury  done.  There  are  two  or  three 
cases  on  record  where  extensive  stretching  of  the  pylorus  has  torn 
the  walls  of  the  pylorus  and  the  patient  died  from  hemorrhage. 
In  another  case  an  author  says  that  while  making  that  extension 
digitally  they  tore  open  the  pylorus.  This  operation  has  been 
abandoned. 

Here  is  the  operation  for  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  and 
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one  you  can  always  make.  It  is  called  pyloroplasty.  Two  men 
discovered  about  the  same  time.  Professor  Heincke  dis- 
covered it  and  operated  first;  and  eleven  months  afterward  Micku- 
licz  did  the  same  thing.  Hence  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Michulicz's 
method.  Here  is  the  stricture  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  You  open  the 
abdomen  and  pull  out  the  pylorus  and  you  know  at  once  where 
the  stricture  is.  Here  is  the  pylorus,  [referring  to  a  specimen].  Tou 
take  the  scalpel  and  you  make  the  incision  right  through  the 
stricture  on  the  anterior  portion,  one  inch  from  the  pylorus  into 
the  stomach  and  one  inch  from  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum, 
that  is  two  inches  long.  That  cuts  the  stricture.  What  do  you 
do  with  it  then  ?  Tou  sew  it  up.  The  whole  treatment  is  in  sew- 
ing it  up,  after  you  pinch  it  up.  The  cut  extends^  from  here  to 
here  {indicating'].  After  you  have  made  your  incision  longitudin- 
ally and  cut  the  stricture,  you  pull  up  the  tissue  this  way  [indica- 
ting],  so  that  the  longitudinal  incision  becomes  transverse  in  the 
pyloric  region,  and  sew  down  this  way  {indicating']  three  or  four 
stitches;  thus  giving  the  wound  when  closed  a  shape  like — and 
then  you  have  cured  the  stricture  and  it  cannot  possibly  con- 
tract. The  opening  is  larger  than  it  ever  was.  You  have  got  new 
tissue  that  makes  the  pylorus  except  the  tissue  that  you  did  not 
cni  One  half  of  the  new  tissue  is  brought  up  from  the  duodenum 
and  the  other  half  brought  from  the  stomach.  Those  two  opera- 
tions are  for  stenosis,  the  result  of  ulceration,  but  not  malignant. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  cicatricial  stenosis  which  you  have  in  the  stomach  there 
are  very  few  carcinomatous  cases.  It  is  true  that  we  have  them,  but 
they  are  not  very  common.  We  seldom  find  them  in  the  pylorus. 
It  is  singular  that  tumors  of  that  kind  do  not  grow  in  that  struct- 
ure. They  would  either  be  cicatricial,  non-malignant,  or  carcin- 
omatous. In  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  you  have  something  that 
means  trouble.  There  are  many  operations  that  anybody  can 
make.  In  the  case  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  you  cut  the  entire 
stricture,  pinch  it  up  and  make  your  stitches — two  rows  of  stitch- 
es, one  inside  and  one  outside — as  you  would  in  any  cut,  and 
stitch  that  up  laterally.  You  have  thus  cured  permanently  that 
stenosis  and,  if  not  malignant,  the  patient  is  very  certain  to  get 
welL    Fifteen  were  operated  on  in  the  last  six  months  in  Chicago. 

In  another  class  of  oases  you  have  the  same  symptoms  that  you 
had  before.    You  have  the  same  distension  and  all  the  same  symp- 
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toms;  wash  out  the  stomach,  irrigate,  and  you  find  a  carcinomatous 
condition;  you  have  other  symptoms,  probably  the  cervical  glands 
are  enlarged,  and  it  means  operation  or  die.  It  generally  means 
die  anyhow. 

There  are  two  operations,  one  of  these  is  Billroth's.  That  is 
called  pylorectomy.  You  cut  off  the  pylorus  before  it  joins 
the  duodenum.  You  probably  take  off  two  inches,  one  inch  of 
the  stomach  and  one  inch  of  the  duodenum,  and  bring  the  ends 
together.  That  constitutes  the  operation  of  pylorectomy.  In  the 
International  Congress  that  met  at  Berlin,  I  believe  Professor 
Billroth  reported  twenty-seven  of  these  cases.  Fourteen  of  them 
died  within  the  first  week,  and  all,  except  three,  within  a  year.  Of 
these  three  he  had  lost  sight  and  could  not  report.  That  was  not 
very  satisfactory. 

The  only  other  operation  is  for  closure  of  the  pyloric  orifice, 
where  it  is  carcinomatous.  It  is  called  gastro-enterotomy.  It  is 
comparatively  new  and  it  is  the  operation.  You  do  not  disturb 
the  diseased  portion  at  all.  I  will  undertake  to  represent  it  here 
{referring  to  a  dia^gram],  this  simply  shpws  an  outline  of  the  stom- 
ach. You  wish  to  perform  gastro-enterotomy.  You  have  exam- 
ined and  you  are  conviticed  that  it  is  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 
pylorus.  You  do  not  like  to  resort  to  Billroth's  operation,  and 
bring  it  together  with  a  couple  of  lines  of  stitches.  7ou  are  not 
willing  to  do  that  and  you  think  you  will  resort  to  gastro-enter- 
otomy. That  means  you  are  going  to  make  an  opening  into  the 
stomach  and  also  to  make  an  attachment  to  some  portion  of  the 
intestines.  If  you  should  bring  this  intestine  to  this  point  [indi- 
eating],  here  is  the  pylorus  and  here  comes  the  duodenum.  Baise 
that  up  on  the  side  of  the  stomach,  make  an  opening  into  the 
stomach  and  one  into  the  intestine  and  stitch  them  together.  This 
operation  was  first  devised  and  executed  by  Wolfier,  and  hence,  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  ''Wolfier  operation."  You  come  to  the  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  stomach  and  you  find  it  going  this  way.  The 
food  is  going  in  this  direction,  and  you  desire  to  force  it  this  way 
[indicating].  You  should  pass  the  intestine  along  and  lay  it  beside 
the  stomach.  This  figure  represents  the  opening  into  the  stom- 
ach, and  this  one  represents  the  opening  into  the  intestines.  To 
get  a  discharge  from  the  stomach  it  should  be  made  a  little  bit 
lower.     There  are  one  or  two  operations  for  that. 

Some  surgeons  are  eager  to  cut  an  opening  into  the  stomach. 
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Some  of  our  best  surgeonB  do  not  like  bone-plates,  yet  I  will  show 
how  this  is  done  by  the  employment  of  the  decalcified  bone-plate. 
I  have  a  set  of  bone-plates,  and  I  will  show  you  a  dog's  stomach 
that  has  been  operated  on  in  that  way.  These  bone-plates  are 
made  out  of  decalcified  bone.  When  placed  in  a  jar  like  this  they 
are  placed  between  two  plates  of  common  glass;  these  are  satura- 
ted with  an  equal  solution  of  glycerine,  alcohol  *and  water,  that 
keeps  them  moist.  That  is  decalcified  bone.  It  is  the  most  artis- 
tic thing  out  for  operating  on  the  intestines.  It  will  not  do,  how- 
ever, for  severe  cuts  on  the  intestines.  You  could  not  do  anything 
with  bone-plates  then.  I  wish  that  some  of  you  would  examine 
them  and  see  the  ingenuity  of  the  stitch.  You  make  an  opening; 
then  draw  the  stomach  forward  and  make  an  incision  into  it;  next 
you  slip  them  into  the  stomach.  Two  of  these  threads  have  need- 
les on — self-threading  needles.  It  is  a  little  silk  thread.  This 
bone  is  limber.  It  will  bend  and  dissolve  in  four  days  and  be  out 
of  the  stomach.  You  slip  that  inside  of  the  stomach.  The  lock- 
stitch will  hold  it.  Bun  this  through  and  see  that  those  come  to 
the  outer  ends  having  no  needles  on.  You  do  not  put  them 
through ;  you  <nake  a  slit  in  the  intestine  just  at  the  point  you  de- 
sire, then  slip  that  bone-plate  into  the  intestine;  put  the 
needle  here  and  the  other  part  here,  [indicating] ;  bring  these  two 
together  and  tie  this  in  a  short  knot  and  cut  it  off.  You  bring 
this  down  and  tie  those  and  you  have  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
the  wall  of  the  intestine  with  the  peritoneum  pressed  right  close 
together,  and  the  edges  of  the  new  openings  are  between  the  two 
bone-plates,  one  in  the  intestine  and  the  other  in  the  stomach. 
When  you  have  got  that  done  and  they  melt  away  and  dissolve 
you  have  a  perfect  union  with  no  trouble  at  all.  There  is  some- 
thing really  scientific  in  getting  those  plates  in  there;  but  I  think 
it  is  the  operation  if  you  introduce  those.  To  find  the  place  in 
the  intestines  is  the  greatest  trouble.  Where  are  you  going  to 
unite  the  intestines  ?  When  you  come  to  that  you  will  find  that 
you  go  one  way  and  some  other  fellow  will  go  the  other  way.  One 
surgeon  thought  he  had  made  that  union  close  to  the  duodenum 
and  afterward,  when  the  patient  died,  he  found  he  had  got  close 
to  the  ilio-csecal  valve.  The  rule  is  to  make  the  incision  twenty-four 
to  thirty  inches  from  the  duodenum.  The  better  way  is  this  :  Do 
not  open  the  stomach  until  you  get  to  the  place  in  the  intestine 
that  you  want  to  make  the  incision;  when  the  omentum  folds  up 
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throw  a  napkin  on  that  and  let  your  aseistflnt  hold  it.  If  joa  are 
going  towards  the  duodenum  the  color  will  increase  a  little.  It 
will  get  a  little  lut  darker,  and  will  not  be  quite  so  red.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  enough  in  this  to  make  it  a  sure  guide;  if  you 
are  going  the  other  way,  follow  it  along  till  you  can  make  this 
loop.  Whether  you  have  bone-plates  or  not,  that  is  the  operation 
to  make,  but  do  not  let  your  patient  die. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  told  my  son  that  I  wanted  a  specimen.  My 
son  is  a  great  fellow  for  dogs.  He  ansBsthetized  a  dog  and  per- 
formed the  operation  of  gastro-enterotomy.  Here  is  the  stom- 
ach of  that  dog.  He  let  that  go  for  seven  days.  Then  he  injected 
per  rectum  a  half -drachm  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  dog  was 
gone  in  about  thirty  minutes.  This  is  the  stomach,  that  is;  simply 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  showing  the  result  of  the  operation. 
This  hole  we  cut  in  yesterday,  so  that  we  can  get  inside  to  see  how 
it  united.    Bun  you  finger  in  here  and  see  how  well  it  united. 

Dr.  Couch  was  then  called  on  and  exhibited  to  the  Association 
aninstrument  of  his  own  invention,  the  urethral  irrigator  and  ap- 
plicator, and  read  a  paper  on  the  same. 

Dr.  Standlee  exhibited  a  needle  which  he  devised  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  hernia. 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported  its  proceedings  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  papers  presented  were  deUveied,  in  obedience  to 
rules,  to  the  Secretary. 


PAPEBS    PRESENTED. 


URETHRAL    IRRIGATION. 

A   NEW    INSTRUMENT. 

By  A.  B.  CouoH,  M.  D.,  Haynesville,  Alabama. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  instrument 
of  my  own  designing,  which  has  proved  very  serviceable  to  me  in 
some  perplexing  difficulties.  It  is  no  less  than  a  Urethral  Irrigator^ 
which  is  simple  in  construction  and  perfectly  adoptable;  consist- 
ing only  of  an  ordinary  bulbous  sound  telescoped  into  a  curved 
tube.  Its  utility  can  easily  be  perceived;  and  I  will  only  attempt 
to  explain  its  adaptibility  to  many  dissimilar  complaints  incident 
to  the  urethra  and  bladder  of  the  male  sex. 
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The  urethra  as  is  well  known,  is  intimately  associated  with  sur- 
rounding structures  of  the  highest  sensibility.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore,  that  irritation  of  its  canal  should  not  only  be  a  common 
affection,  but  that  it  should  affect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
associate  organs;  and  again,  that  the  reaction  of  these  organs 
upon  more  distant  structures  should  be  a  cause  of  urethral  diffi- 
culties is  without  doubt. 

It  is  well-known  that  spasmodic  stricture  is  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  compressor  urethral  muscles,  due  to  reflex  action ; 
and  that  organic  stricttire  is  invariably  the  result  of  some  preced- 
ing irritation  sufficient  to  cause  plastic  exudation  into  the  sub- 
epithelial tissues.  It  may  occur  from  excessive  acidity  of  the 
urine,  from  foreign  bodies,  lithiasis,  etc. 

Stricture  may  exist  in  individuals  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon affection  among  boys.  A  prime  factor  in  producing  spasmod- 
ic stricture  as  well  as  urethritis  is  a  too  narrow  orifice  to  the 
urethra.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  meatus  itself  is  usually 
normal,  corresponding  to  the  calibre  within;  but  that  it  is  subject 
to  variations.  The  fossa  navicidaris  in  the  urethra  is  caused  from 
this  deformity  of  too  small  an  orifice.  No  such  dilitation  occurs 
in  the  urethra  of  the  infant,  nor  in  the  normal  urethra  of  the  adult 
which  compels  us  to  this  conclusion.  It  must  therefore,  be  due 
to  obstruction  by  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
urine.  This  causes  the  retaining  of  the  urine  in  the  urethra, 
which  expands  the  walls,  producing  the  fossa  navicularis  as  a  res- 
ervoir. The  urine  is  thus  retained  till  it  finally  drips  away,  caus- 
ing untold  annoyance,  resulting  afterward  in  serious  complications 
even  producing  mania  in  some  instances,  as  well  as  reflex  disturb- 
ances that  put  you  to  your  wit's  end  to  relieve  otherwise  than  by  di- 
rect treatment.  In  many  instances  they  can  be  relieved  by  division 
of  the  meatus,  while  the  Irrigator  is  brought  into  use  with  the 
happiest  results.  Deep-seated  gonorrhoea,  cystitis,  spasmodic  and 
organic  stricture  are  effectually  relieved  by  its  proper  use,  in  con- 
nection with  proper  remedial  agents,  that  will  by  their  alterative 
and  stimulating  influence,  prevent  plastic  exudation. 

When  using  the  instrument  in  organic  stricture,  I  also  employ 
such  medicinal  agents  as  will  favor  absorption  or  exfoliation  of 
the  substance  produced  from  the  exudation.  Absorbent  cotton 
having  been  first  wound  spirally  round  the  shaft  of  the  Irrigator 
to  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  be  medicated,  the  remedy  is  then 
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applied  hy  meanB  of  the  iostniment  to  all  the  affected  sarfaces. 
Saturate  it  with  the  medicine,  encase  it  in  the  outer  tube,  and 
gently  introduce  in  the  urethra,  then  remoTing  the  outer  tnb«. 
Allow  the  inBtrmnent  to  remain  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  and  then 
withdraw  it  carefully. 

In  treating  gonorrhoea,  iirethritis,  or  any  form  of  simple  irrita- 
tion of  the  urethral  canal,  or  bladder,  I  use  the  instmment  as  an 
irrigator,  by  simply,  attaching  a  Btop-cook  syringe  which  I  desigaed 
for  the  purpose. 

Having  used  this  in  my  own  practice  for  two  years  to  great  ad- 
vantage, I  now  feel  safe  to  recommend  it  as  invaluable  for  genito- 
urinary diseafles. 


FRACTURE    OF    THE   PATELLA. 
By  Wm.  H.  May,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 
The  fracture  of  the  patella  is  an  accident  by  no  means  rare.    It 
may  be  either  single,  complicated,  or  comminuted.     It  may  extend 
in  any  direction — either  traverse,  oblique  or  vertical.     In  the  com- 
minuted variety  the  fragments  are  irregular  in  shape  and  may  in- 
clude all  the  other  forms.     Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  patella 
to  the  knee-joint  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  usually 
repaired,  this  class  of  injuries  is   of  great  practical  importance. 
The  transverse   variety  is  the   most  frequent  and   the  causes  are 
sudden,  strong,  muscular  action,  or  external  violence.     It  is  pro- 
duced by  falls  in  which  the  leg  is  strongly  flexed  upon  the  thigh, 
while  the  body  is  suddenly  and  forcibly  thrown  backward.    This 
puts  the  extensor  muscle   upon  the  stretch.    Falling  backward 
upon  the  ground  while  jumping  out  of  a  carriage  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  injury.    Its  character  is  indicated  by  inability  to  ex- 
tend the  limb,  and  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  is 
drawn  in  an  upward  direction  by  action  of  the  quadriceps  exten- 
sor muscles.    The  front  of  the  knee  presents  a  flattened  appear- 
ance, and  the  gap  may  extend  from  the  width  of  a  few  lines  to  that 
a.    Upon  passing  the  finger  ite  point  will  sink 
in  the  joint,  the  lower  fragment  remaing  atation- 
a  may  be  detected  by  manipulation  of  the  'parte. 
if  time  has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  considerable 
present  and  somewhat  obscure  the  diagnosis. 
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Where  transyerse  fracture  has  once  been  sustained  it  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  recurrence  from  slight  causes;  and  the  other  patella 
will  be  likely  to  suffor  owing  to  the  imperfect  use  of  the  affected 
limb  and  liability  to  fall.  In  some  instances  the  dislocation  of  the 
patella  may  eventually  result  in  fracture.  Owing  to  the  bone  hav- 
ing been  slightly  cracked  and  an  incomplete  fracttire  produced. 
This  will  not  manifest  itself  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  in- 
jury. But  from  neglect  or  other  causes  it  will  extend  and  ulti- 
mately become  complete.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
females,  as  they  are  more  prone  to  this  accident  than  males. 

The  oblique  and  other  varieties  are  always  the  result  of  direct 
injury,  such  as  a  fall,  a  kick,  or  sudden  blow.  They  are  frequent- 
ly complicated  with  severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts.  The  signs 
of  these  fractures  are  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  at  once,  but 
may  be  detected  by  making  pressure  upon  the  patella  in  opposite 
directions,  and  by  the  impaired  motion  and  the  character  of  the 
pain  in  the  knee-joint.  A  portion  of  the  patella  may  be  broken  off 
obliquely,  suffering  no  material  displacement  nor  occasion  much 
inconvenience,  and  osseous  union  take  place  the  same  as  in  other 
fractures. 

Various  methods  and  modes  of  treatment  have  been  adopted, 
but  thus  far  have  not  been  attended  with  uniformly  favorable  re- 
sults, particularly  in  the  transverse  variety.  Serious  difficulty  and 
much  trouble  have  been  experienced  in  endeavoring  to  control  the 
muscular  action  of  the  extensors,  as  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  draw  the  superior  fragment  upward  and  away  from  the  lower 
one.  To  counteract  this  difficulty  is  the  main  object,  and  numer- 
ous appliances  have  been  devised  by  surgeons  to  keep  the  parts  in 
opposition  and  secure  the  proper  degree  of  counter-extension.  In 
all  cases  where  any  apparatus  is  to  be  used  or  bandage  which  com- 
presses the  limb,  the  leg  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  should  be  pre- 
viously covered  with  a  roller  bandage  in  order  to  prevent  the 
swelling  which  is  very  likely  to  arise.  In  case  there  is  much  swell- 
ing or  inflammation  or  extensive  bruises,  the  leg  should  be  laid 
upon  a  pillow,  and  fomentatipns  and  cooling  lotions  applied  till 
the  acute  symptoms  have  entirely  subsided.  The  splint  may  then 
be  adjusted.  Place  the  p&tient  in  bed  in  a  semi-recumbent  or 
nearly  flat  position,  raising  the  limb  so  as  partially  to  flex  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis  and  so  relax  the  entensor  muscles,  carefully 
placing  the  leg  upon  a  light  wooden  back  splint;  prop  well  with 
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pillows  so  as  to  render  his  position  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  subsequent  treatment  differs  widely;  some  unite  the  broken 
parts  by  wire  or  catgut  sutures.  Others  apply  a  figure-8  bandage 
oyer  the  back-splint  so  as  to  draw  the  upper  fragment  downward; 
a  pad  being  applied  upon  the  upper  edge  of  it  so  that  traction 
will  be  exerted  upon  the  broken  bone  insteful  of  the  skin.  An- 
other procedure  is  to  place  a  collar  of  strong  adhesive  plaster  sev- 
eral times  around  the  thigh,  with  lateral  strips  attached  and  ex- 
tending over  patella,  passing  downward  to  a  slipper  upon  the  foot 
or  connected  with  weights  hanging  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed; 
the  limb,  of  course,  being  supported  in  a  flexed  position  upon  the 
back  splint.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  always  danger  of  anchy- 
losis, and  that  a  slightly  flexed  position  of  the  leg  is  the  most  use- 
ful one. 

Passive  motion  may  be  cautiously  applied. 

These  simple  means  often  suffice  to  hold  the  parts  in  opposition, 
but  the  great  objection  is  that  they  have  the  tendency  to  tilt  the 
upper  portion  forward  and  throw  it  out  of  its  proper  place.  About 
the  best  method  of  treatment,  and  the  best  apparatus,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  Malgaigne's  hooks.  They  are  inserted  into  the  ten- 
dons at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  patella,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  bone,  and  then  carefully 
drawn  together  by  means  of  a  screw  worked  with  a  key.  As  the 
pain  is  trifling  most  patients  bear  this  operation  without  serious 
discomfort.  Care  must  be  taken  however,  that  all  inflammation 
shall  previously  be  completely  reduced;  and  even  then  is  a  liabil- 
ity of  the  hooks  to  produce  it.  In  such  case  their  temporary  re- 
moval becomes  necessary.  But  with  all  methods  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  ever  perfect  union  takes  place;  it  being  mostly  liga- 
mentary  and  seldom  a  true  or  osseous  union.  Whatever  treat- 
ment is  adopted  should  be  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks  before 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up.  He  may  then  move  about  on 
crutches,  protected  by  wearing  an  elastic  knee-cap  or  a  light 
splint  down  the  back  of  the  joint.  In  the  vertical  and  other  vari- 
eties the  results  obtained  are  more  favorable,  as  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  the  fragments  in  opposition  and  the  broken  portions  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  influenced  by  muscular  action,  and  the  treat- 
ment consists  of  a  modification  of  that  for  the  transverse  form. 
In  all  cases  some  degree  of  lameness  is  certain  to  remain  as  result 
of  the  injury. 
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DISORDERS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  W.  H.  Coney,  M.  D.,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

What  I  have  to  say  upon  the  disorders  of  the  nerrous  system 
in  the  two  sexes,  will  be  from  the  stand-point  of  my  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  offered  for  the  purpose  of  intelli- 
gent consideration  and  cordial  discussion.  The  designation,  "Di- 
seases of  Women"  is  commonly  used  to  denote  this  class  of  com- 
plaints. They  have  in  later  years  received  no  little  attention. 
Indeed^  the  prepress  announced  by  specialists  and  others  in  re- 
gard to  their  treatment  has  been  so  wonderful,  that  we  have  been 
half  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  generation  ought  not  to 
suffer  any  more,  as  they  will  all  be  cured  in  some  way  or  other. 

PERTINENT   QUESTIONS. 

According  to  the  notions  put  forth  by  many,  it  would  seem  that 
nine  women  out  of  ten  have  some  displacement,  some  tilting  up 
or  sinking  down  of  their  organs.  It  is  also  represented  that  the 
opening  of  the  uterus  in  some  cases  is  too  narrow,  in  others  too 
wide,  so  that  each  one  needs  treatment  requiring  special  skill.  I 
am  a  specialist  myself  in  the  nervous  disorders  incident  to  both 
sexes,  and  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  these  disorders  and  to 
perform  operations.  These  cases  have  set  me  to  thinking.  The 
questions  now  come  into  my  mind  :  ''  Why  have  women,  or  rather, 
why  has  their  sexual  organism  received  so  much  attention  from 
medical  men  ?  Is  it  because  we  love  the  dear  creatures  so  much 
that  we  are  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  reproductive  sys- 
tem, and  so  our  great  affection  causes  us  to  see  everything  per- 
taining to  that  organism  as  through  a  magnifying  glass  ?  Or  has 
it  come  to  pass  that  there  are  no  sound  and  healthy  women  to  be 
found,  and  none  any  more  to  be  bom  ? 

DISOBDEBS   INCIDENT   TO   MEN. 

We  hear  little  comparatively  said  about  diseases  of  the  male  or- 
ganism; and  even  the  medical  journals  have  very  little  upon  the 
subject.  Yet,  are  not  the  organs  of  women  considered  as  the 
counterpart  of  those  in  man  ?  They  have  received  from  the  pro- 
fession the  kindest  attention  possible,  while  the  latter  seem  to 
have  had  comparatively  none.  Why — ^the  question  is  pertinent — 
why  have  the  virile  organs  been  so  neglected  ?  Can  it  be  that 
they  require  no  attention  ?    Are  men  endowed  with  organs  en- 
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tirely  free  from  imperfection  and  liability  to  disease  ?  Or  is  the 
medical  profession  as  fault  for  not  haying  so  carefully  and  dili- 
gently investigated  the  diseases  of  the  male  sexual  system  ?  If 
only  one  man  in  a  dozen  should  be  affected  by  some  kind  of  such 
disease,  and  I  certainly  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  here  is  a  rich 
field  afforded  for  study  and  enquiry  for  a  specialist  Let  us  glance 
over  a  few  of  them.  First  of  all,  there  are  congenital  deficiencies 
and  imperfections  of  the  testes.  There  is  the  supernumerary  testis; 
I  have  had  two  cases  in  my  practice,  in  each  of  which  a  third  per- 
fect testicle  existed.  Then  there  is  atrophy — ^the  arrest  of  devel- 
opment and  wasting.  We  ,  find  also,  deposition  of  fat,  elephan- 
tiasis, inflammation;  likewise  injuries,  as  by  contusion,  accidental 
puncture,  incised  wounds.  There  are  the  various  forms  of  hydro- 
cele, acute,  chronic,  congenital,  and  encysted;  also  hsematocele, 
orchitis,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  fibrous  transformation,  and  osseous 
deposits.  Besides  these  may  be  enumerated  nervous  affections, 
sympathetic  and  functional  disorder.  Again,  diseases  of  the  tes- 
tes are  produced  by  injury  to  the  head  and  spine.  The  real  caus- 
es, as  well  as  the  remoter  sequels  of  diseases  of  these  ^organs  are 
very  often  overlooked.  I  will  not  go  into  detail,  however,  but  will 
submit  a  few  cases  that  are  in  point. 

I.    Mrs. a  healthy,  handsome  young    woman;  six   years 

married.  Her  husband  is  apparently  in  good  health  like- 
wise, but  they  have  no  children.  He  wished  a  child,  and,  of  course, 
attributed  the  failure  to  tlje  wife.  They  had  employed  the  fam- 
ily physician,  and  tried  all  his  prescriptions  in  vain.  He  being  of 
the  "most  straitest  sect"  of  the  Old  School,  recommended  a  special- 
ist of  his  own  class  and  genus  as  being  sure  to  know  what  the 
difficulty  is  and  able  to  remedy  it  The  specialist  was  prompt  in 
discovering  that  there  was  a  little  tilting  of  the  womb  backward, 
and  in  addition  some  abrasion  of  the  cervix.  Accordingly,  pes- 
saries were  introduced;  iodine  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  womb 
for  months;  and  a  small  barrel-full  of  medicine  was  procured  and 
administered  in  various  ways.  Every  time  that  the  local  applica- 
tions were  made,  the  woman  was  assured  by  this  specialist  that 
she  was  improving,  and  that  the  child  would  not  be  long  in  wait- 
ing. She,  however,  had  all  the  while  a  widely  different  opinion. 
The  facts  were  as  she  believed.  The  treatment  was  wholly  inef- 
fectual. 

Finally,   she  became  despondent;  her  mind  began  to  wander. 
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The  resort  next  was  made  to  a  professional  neurologist  reputed  to 
be  "  first-class."  He  promptly  declared  that  the  womb  was  not  at 
fault,  but  the  nervous  system.  By  this  time,  the  patient  had  fall- 
en into  such  a  condition  that  the  neurologist  was  right  The  treat- 
ment was  changed  to  accord  with  the  new  diagnosis — '*  nerve-ton- 
ics/' electric  baths,  massage,  etc.  The  result  was  failure  as  before. 
Every  expedient  that  could  be  imagined  was  employed;  even  the 
attempt  .was  made  at  artificial  fecundation.  The  unfortunate 
woman  submitted  patiently  and  heroically,  but  it  was  to  no 
purpose. 

Failing  of  success,  the  neurologist  now  unsparingly  denounced 
hifi  predecessor,  the  specialist;  showing  him  up  as  ignorant  in  his 
profession  and  deficient  in  skill.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  one  made  his  explorations  with  the  microscope;  the  other  with 
the  speculum.    Both  failed  alike. 

Finally,  the  patient  was  committed  to  my  hands. 

Every  practitioner  is  often  called  upon  to  define  the  cause  of 
barrenness,  and  to  treat  it  Very  often,  too.  I  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  he  is  desired  to  prevent  the  occurring  of 
pregnancy,  and  to  ''cure"  it  when  it  has  occurred.  Of  all  profess- 
ional practice,  this  is  the  most  repugnant,  the  most  atrocious.  But 
to  my  patient. 

In  this  case  the  Old-School  specialist  was  right  in  diagnosis. 
The  womb  was  just  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way,  and  there 
was  a  little  irritation  of  the  cervix.  But  was  this  the  cause  of  the 
sterility  ?  Not  by  a  long  shot  I  know  of  many  a  case  where  the 
womb  deviated  a  little  from  the  imaginary  normal  line,  and  the 
women  became  mothers  all  the  same,  and  that  too,  oftener  than 
once.  We  find  individuals  with  crooked  noses,  but  they  all  smell 
and  breathe  straight.  Why  can  not  a  uterus  with  a  little  crook 
in  it  be  impregnated  ?  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  by  every  intelli- 
gent practitioner  that  the  best  pessary  for  a  little  prolapsus  of  the 
womb  is  impregnation.  This  induces  the  womb  to  rise  to  normal 
position  and  remain  there. 

This  patient  now  addressed  me  : 

"O  doctor,  if  I  could  only  become  pregnant  but  once,  and  have 
a  child.  I  think  I  would  get  well,  and  my  husband  would  be  sat- 
isfied." 

I  consoled  her  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  get  well  in 
time,  and  asked  her  to  send  her  husband  to  me.    When  he  came. 
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I  made  careful  inquiry  into  liis  physical  condition.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  a  peculiar  feeling  in  the  testes  all  the  time,  and 
was  subject  to  emissions  without  erection.  In  fact,  I  soon  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  hydrocele.  I  directed  him  to  liye  apart  for  a 
time  from  his  wife,  and  then  proceeded  to  treat  him  instead  of  her. 

Meanwhile,  I  gave  the  wife  to  understand  that  the  Old-School 
specialist  had  corrected  her  trouble  about  version  in  the  most 
skillful  manner,  and  that  the  neurologist  was  improving  the  con- 
dition of  her  nervous  system.  I  counselled  her  to  continue  his 
medicine,  which  would,  in  due  time  work  its  full  benefit  I  like- 
wise intimated  delicately  that  her  husband  was  somewhat  at  faulty 
but  would  in  time  come  round  all  right  From  that  day  she 
improved,  was  more  cheerful  and  become  once  more  hopeful.  Af- 
ter six  months  they  had  both  recovered.  She  became  enceinle,  and 
in  due  time  a  boy  was  born. 

n.    Mrs. had     been     treated    by     several    Old-School 

physicians  for  sterility,  and  "was  nothing  benefitted."  The  hus- 
band informed  me  that  the  coit  was  totally  without  enjoyment  on 
his  part  I  found  that  he  had  phimosis;  circumcised  him,  and  the 
exterior  result  was  a  boy  baby. 

nL    Mr. ,  a  merchant,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  married, 

and  doing  a  good  business,  consulted  me.  He  suffered  from 
sleeplessness;  he  was  languid,  his  mind  wandered,  he  was  hypo- 
chondriac and  tempted  to  commit  suicide.  Whenever  he  quit  busi- 
ness and  went  away  on  excursions  for  pleasure  he  would  gain  re- 
lief temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  family  and  busi- 
ness the  old  story  was  repeated.  I  learned  most  of  these  facts 
from  his  wife,  and  when  he  presented  himself,  set  about  accordingly 
to  examine  his  case  with  critical  eyes.  First,  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  ever  received  any  injury  upon  the  head  or  spine.  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  I  requested  him  to  go  with  me  to  another 
room  and  there  to  take  off  his  clothing.  He  did  so  very  reluct- 
antly, giving  as  his  excuse  that  he  had  something  the  matter  of  a 
delicate  nature.  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  examine.  With  some 
hesitation  he  displayed  the  left  testis  greatly  hypertrophied,  and 
explained  that  some  years  previous  he  had  suffered  from  epididy- 
mitis. Here  the  cause  of  all  the  man's  "brain-trouble"  was  brought 
to  view  in  a  bag.     I  inquired  of  him  : 

"  Did  you  not  tell  your  other  doctors  about  this  complaint  ?" 

"  No,"  he  repHed.     "  I  did  not  Uke  to." 
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"But," I  asked,  ''did  none  of  them  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  organs  ?    Did  not  the  neurologist?" 

"  No,  sir."    The  "no"  was  very  positively  uttered. 

Of  course  I  advised  removal,  assuring  both  husband  and  wife 
that  this  would  not  impair  his  virility.  He  hesitated  long,  but 
after  a  great  deal  of  persuading  from  her,  consented.  All  the 
nervous  trouble  speedily  was  at  an  end.  Peace  was  restored; 
prosperity  returned  once  more  with  tranquillity. 

OPERATIONS. 

In  varicocele,  I  prefer  to  cut  down  upon  it  under  strict  precau- 
tions; then  to  ligate  the  veins  above  and  below,  excise  the  affect- 
ed part  and  dose  the  wound. 

In  regard  to  neuralgic  pains  of  the  sexual  organism,  both  sexes 
suffer  analogously,  the  one  in  the  testes  and  the  other  in  the  ova- 
ries. In  the  case  of  women,  when  all  known  means  for  relief  have 
been  tried  without  success,  and  the  removal  of  the  offending  organ 
is  advised,  they  will  readily  and  cheerfully  consent.  A  man,  how- 
ever,  under  analogous  conditions,  will  rather  suffer  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain,  even  till  he  lands  in  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
before  he  will  consent  to  part  with  a  testis — ^let  alone  the  remov- 
ing of  both.  Physicians  do  not  counsel  the  extirpating  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  affected;  and  if  ever  they  do,  it  is  done  reluctantly. 
Why  ?  Can  any  one  give  a  definite  explanation  ?  The  removal  of 
the  testes  and  the  operations  for  hydrocele  and  variococele  are 
not  near  so  dangerous  as  the  removing  of  the  ovaries  and  other 
operations  upon  the  female  organism. 

As  a  concluding  remark,  I  am  a  warm  advocate  for  specialties 
in  medicine  and  surgery  as  there  are  specialties  in  scientific  pur- 
suits; but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  true  plan  for  the  newly- 
graduated  student  to  rush  off  to  Europe,  study  a  specialty  there 
for  three  months,  and  then  return  to  begin  his  special  practice 
with  little  other  mental  equipment  than  one-sided  notions  and 
little  practical  experience.  It  requires  much  more  than  this  to 
make  a  specialist. 

TETANUS, 

By  E.  H.  Stevbnson,  M.  D.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Thb  trend  of  medical  research  should  be  in  that  direction,  which 
will    reveal   causes  obscare  and  make   less    difficult   and  more 
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Buccessf ul  the  management  of  hitherto  fatal  diBeases.  Among  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  tuberculosis,  cancer,  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  and  tetanus.  A  recent  successful  experience  with  the 
last  mentioned  disease  is  my  apology  for  this  paper. 

All  traumatisms,  in  all  conditions  with  or  without  wound,  may 
be  complicated  by  tetanus.  All  authors  recognize  the  fact  that 
tetanus  most  frequenUy  follows  wounds  of  the  extremities,  feet, 
hands  or  scalp.  The  seat  of  the  wound  may  then  have  a  certain 
influence  upon  the  production  of  tetanus,  but  the  gravity  and 
extent  of  the  wound  have  none." 

Two  theories  are  advanced,  and  seem  to  be  acceptable  as  to  the 
cause  of  tetanus,  viz.:  The  humoral,  admitting  an  alteration  of  the 
blood  which  determines  directly  the  exaggerated  activity  of  the 
cord  ;  and  the  nervoiLS,  which  finds  in  the  nerve-trunks  the  agent 
that  receives  and  conducts  the  initial  iritation.  Advanced  think- 
ers seem  to  have  clinically  and  experimentally  demonstrated  the 
existence  and  presence  of  a  tetanus-bacillus,  capable  of  provoking 
tetanus  in  the  other  animals  by  inoculation.  To  Nicolaier  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  the  ptomain  tetanitL  Brigier 
was  successful  in  making  cultures  of  this  bacillus,  which,  upon 
being  inoculated,  produced  in  animals  symptoms  identical 
with  those  following  the  experiments  of  its  discoverer.  The  con- 
tents of  an  acne-pustule  found  upon  the  body  of  a  man  dead  of 
tetanus  two  hours,  injected  into  the  sheaths  of  the  sciatic  nerves 
of  rabbits,  by  Carle  and  Battone,  was  successful  in  a  majority  of 
cases  in  provoking  tetanus. 

Ferrari  experimented  with  the  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of 
a  woman  who  died  of  tetanus,  following  an  ovariotomy,  with  per- 
fect success.  Beumer  relates  a  case  in  which  a  splinter  received 
under  the  nail  of  a  finger  caused  fatal  tetanus.  Particles  of  the 
splinter,  when  removed,  were  inserted  subcutaneously  in  animals, 
and  likewise  resulted  in  fatal  tetanus.  He  mentions  further  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  received  a  punctured  wound  in  the  foot,  result- 
ing in' tetanus,  and  that  the  bits  of  stone  collected  from  the  spot 
where  the  injury  occurred,  provoked  tetanus  in  animals  when  in- 
serted beneath  the  skin.  The  bacillus  of  tetanus  has  been  found 
in  the  soil  obtained  from  various  depths,  especially  the  superficial 
layers.  The  materials  from  the  sea-shore,  the  fields,  the  garden, 
the  dust  of  rooms,  from  hay  and  straw,  and  the  soil  from  gardens^ 
in  which  stable  manure  had  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  all  proving 
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io  be  a  prolific  source  of  the  infection.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
germs'  presence  in  straw  is  from  a  bit  of  history  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  At  the  village  of  Ardennes,  after  all  the  available 
houses  were  filled,  a  church  was  used,  the  wounded  resting  upon 
the  floor,  which  had  been  covered  with  straw.  Several  of  these 
were  attacked  with  tetanus  in  a  few  days,  and  succumbed,  while 
those  in  the  houses  in  the  village  escapod. 

Beumer  also  produced  the  disease  in  animals,  by  inoculating 
them  with  fragments  from  the  navel  of  a  child  dead  of  tetanus 
neonatorum.  This  experiment  was  also  verified  by  Beipier. 
Among  those  who  have  achieved  success  in  inoculating  from  man 
to  animals,  and  animals  to  animals,  are  Hochsinger,  Morisani, 
Eiselberg,  and  Ghiordano.  All  observers  seem  to  have  recognized 
in  the  blood,  pus  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  pin-headed,  bristle- 
shaped  bacillus  of  Nicolaier.  Ki-ta-sato  has  made  pure  cultures 
of  these,  whose  virulence  proved  to  be  most  persistent,  with  no 
diminution  in  repeated  cultures,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary 
vitality.  Yemeuily  by  observing  its  frequency  among  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  horse — farm-laborers,  stablemen,  car-men, 
farriers,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  gardeners,  who  deal  largely  with 
earth,  in  which  stable  manure  had  been  used  as  a  fertilizer — 
flagg6sts  the  identity  between  the  tetanus  of  the  horse  and  man, 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  same  bacillus.  There  are  many 
other  instances,  which  we' will  not  consume  time  in  relating,  in 
which  successful  experiments  have  been  conducted,  proving  the 
existence  of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

Whether  the  bacillus  contributes  to  the  alterations  in  the  bloody 
claimed  in  the  humoral  theory,  or  is  the  source  of  irritation  to  the 
nerves  in  the  nenxms  theory,  or  spends  a  dual  force  in  the  pro- 
duction of  both,  is  left  to  the  conjecture  and  peculiar  view  of  each 
mind.  Whether  the  pin-headed  bacillus  is  incidental  to  tetanus, 
or  the  disease  incidental  to  the  bacillus,  will  not  be  definitely 
determined  by  the  clinical  and  experimental  instances  cited  in  this 
paper.  That  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  physician,  and 
of  supreme  concern  to  the  patient,  is  the  most  successful  method 
of  its  extermination. 

Hitherto  my  treatment  has  been  based  upon  the  nervous  theory : 
that  in  the  injury  a  nerve-trunk  or  filament  had^  sustained  a 
traumatism,  a  cicatrix  had  resulted,  engaging  portions  of  the 
wounded  nerve,  thus  prolonging  the  irritation  until  tetanus  re- 
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suited;  or  a  neuritis  succeeded  the  injury,  and  was  the  provoking 
cause.  A  punctured  wound  that  had  healed  was  freely  incised 
and  aU  cicatricial  tissue  removed,  in  as  far  as  it  was  expedient, 
and  the  wound  afterward  irrigated  with  hot  water.  This  plan  was 
designed  to  relieve  the  probably  engaged  nerve  from  its  cicatri- 
cial fastening,  and  remove  by  washing,  any  foreign  particles 
which  may  have  been  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  wound  by 
the  splinter,  rusty  nail  or  other  vulnerating  instrument.  This 
treatment  I  employ  as  prophylactic  against  tetanus,  when  called 
to  treat  a  recent  punctured  or  lacerated  wound  in  the  areas  most 
favorable  for  tetanus-production. 

Whether  the  free  irrigation  and  drainage  used,  liberates 
irritating  substances  or  washes  out  tetanic  bacilli,  we  will  not 
stop  to  discuss,  the  method  being  equally  efficacious  for  either 
purpose.  Besides,  a  recently  punctured  wound  converted  into  an 
incised  wound  whose  edges  have  been  made  smooth  by  the 
scalpel,  will  heal  evenly,  and  is  less  liable  to  involve  a  wounded 
nerve  in  its  cicatrix. 

The  case  to  be  reported  in  this  paper  was  that  Jether  W., 
aged  12,  a  farm  boy,  to  whom  I  was  summoned  on  Feb.  21,  1892. 
During  the  earlier  days  of  January  preceding,  while  engaged  in 
some  work  about  the  yard,  a  rusty  nail  passed  through  the  sole 
of  his  shoe,  penetrating  the  foot  to  a  depth  of  five-eighths  of  an 
inch,  at  a  point  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones, 
one  inch  posterior  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 
The  wound  had  healed,  a  small  bluish  spot  indicating  the  vulner- 
ary point.  A  perfectly  rigid  condition  of  the  entire  muscular 
system  existed,  with  typical  riaus  sarcUmicus.  The  leg  upon  the 
side  of  the  affected  foot  was  in  a  permanent  state-semiflexion. 
About  three  weeks  succeeding  the  injury  the  boy  complained  of 
a  partial  inability  to  masticate  and  swallow  his  food,  following 
which  spasms  and  muscular  rigidity  supervened.  I  was  informed 
by  the  family,  that  a  physician  who  had  been  in  attendance  for 
one  week  with  counsel,  had  been  discharged.  The  diagnosis 
had  been  '*  disease  of  the  brain,"  but  he  denied,  to  the  family 
the  existence  of  ''lock  jaw."  With  the  diagnosis  of  tetanus  I  gave 
an  unfavorable  opinion  as  to  recovery,  as  one  naturally  would  who 
had  previously  lost  the  only  two  cases  treated  and  had  knowledge  of 
the  death  of  every  other  case  known  to  be  had  by  the  physicians 
of  his  vicinity. 
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Adhering  to  the  theory  of  peripheral  neryouB  irritatioo,  caused 
by  the  wounding  of  a  nerve  and  its  subsequent  cicatricial  engage- 
ment»  a  free  incision  was  made  through  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scar.  Each  wall  left  by  the  incision  was  then  carefully  scraped 
with  a  straight  bistoury,  until  all  indurations  had  been  removed. 
Believing  that  any  engaged  ends  of  nerve-filaments  had  now  been 
liberated,  the  wound  was  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
left  to  heal. 

Ten-grain  doses  of  chloral  were  ordered  every  2  or  3  hours  to 
control  spasm.  Once  in  two  hours  he  was  given  fifteen-drop 
doses  of  specific  tinct.  Jaborandi.  This  remedy  was  continued  dur- 
ing my  treatment.  Improvement  was  marked  from  the  beginning. 
After  a  few  days  Hyosciamine  was  given  in  doses  of  grains  1-100 
every  two  or  three  hours  to  relieve  the  prolonged  use  of  the 
chloral,  the  latter  being  again  resumed.  Later  on,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friend.  Dr.  Dailey,  tablet  triturates  of  Agaricus 
muriacis  were  substituted  for  the  chloral.  The  Jaborandi  was 
continued  throughout  the  treatment.  On  March  20th  the  patient 
was  well,  and  is  now.  May  25th,  engaged  in  daily  farm-labor. 

The  curative  features,  I  believe,  consist : 
1st.    In  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  wound,  recent  or  ancient. 
2d.    I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  Jaborandi  pushed  through  the- 

treatment  of  the  case,  influenced  favorably  the  cure.     If  the 

patient  could  not  swallow,  I  would  feed  by  means  of  a  tube 

carried  through  the  nose  into  the  stomach.     I  would  also  give- 

the  pilocarpine  subcutaneously. 


THE  POGKET^PLAN  OF  TREATING  TUMORS. 

By  Louis  O.  Goetchuns,  M.  D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Patients  suffering  with  encysted  tumors  and  abscess-forma- 
tions dread  the  knife,  and  will  try  almost  everything  they  can 
hear  of  to  cure  or  alleviate  pain  till  too  late  for  successful  opera- 
tions. About  twelve  years  ago,  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
opening  and  dissolving  tumors  of  this  class  with  caustic  liquids 
and  ointments.  I  cauterized  and  made  openings  on  the  under 
or  lowest  side  in  the  hope  of  inducing  free  drainage  for  purulent 
discharges,  and  also  in  order  that  solutions  could  be  injected  into- 
the  interior  of  the  tumors.  I  found  out,  however,  that  I  could  not 
medicate  all  the  interior  thoroughly.    The  procedure  was  a  mere- 
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haphazard  washing  and  there  was  a  constant  oozing  and  conse- 
quent scalding  of  the  skin  around  the  opening.  Presently  I  ob- 
served that  small  cavities  that  held  liquids  like  pockets  would  im- 
prove rapidly  and  more  thoroughly  than  others.  I  reasoned  ac- 
cordingly, that  if  small  pockets  did  so  well,  it  would  be  well  ;to 
take  the  hint  and  make  large  pockets.  Only  a  few  trials  were  re- 
quired till  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  better  way.  I  have  treat- 
ed a  great  many  in  this  way  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  It  can 
be  done  almost  painlessly  and  very  much  more  antiseptically. 

The  pocket  retsCins  liquids  to  its  full  capacity  excluding  the  air. 
The  opening  may  be  closed  over  with  gum  or  tar  ointment,  adhe- 
sive strips  or  bandage  as  tnay  be  found  necessary. 

I  begin  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  colored 
blue  with  blue  pyoktanin.  Outline  a  circle  one  inch  or  more 
where  I  wish  to  make  an  opening,  and  saturate  all  within  the  circle 
slowly  till  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  blunted.  I  then  use  a  fifty 
per  cent,  solution  a  little  inside  the  outline  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes;  then  a  ninety  per  cent,  solution  or  crystal  till  a  trocar 
can  be  passed  through  into  the  tumor  with  a  rotary  motion,  with- 
out pain,  carefully  keeping  the  trocar  moist  with  the  strong  solu- 
tion. This  forms  an  artificial  fistula.  The  advantages  of  this  way 
are  as  follows  :  The  patient  is  not  frightened;  no  anaesthetics  or 
bloody  exhausting  scenes;  there  is  an  opportunity  to  draw  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  tumor  through  the  opening  with  an  aspira- 
tor for  examination  and  also  to  test  what  solvent  is  best  to  use. 
The  cavities  can  be  washed  out  better  from  the  upper  side,  as  the 
syringe  forces  liquids  into  the  cavity  causing  a  chum-like  motion. 
The  suction  of  the  syringe  draws  from  all  parts  of  the  cavity,  thor- 
oughly washing  it  out.  We  then  fill  the  pocket  with  the  liquid 
solvent,  seal  it  and  let  it  remain  till  the  next  treatment. 

As  the  walls  of  the  tumor  break  down  it  can  be  pressed  out  and 
cleaned  out,  leaving  the  parts  healthy.  I  would  advise  further 
trials  of  this  plan  by  others,  and  reports  submitted  of  its  succesB 
or  failure. 


MORBUS    G0XARIU8. 
By  Henrt  Long,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Indians, 

Coxalgia  presents  so  many  points  of  peculiar  and  serious  im- 
portance that  it  is  usually,  and  not  improperly  considered  as  a 
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distinct  affection,  apart  from  other  joint-diseaBes.  Like  all  of 
these  it  may  assume  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  inflammatory 
character,  most  commonly.  It  is  an  affection  of  early  life  and  is 
more  frequent  in  boys  than  girls.  The  cause  of  coxalgia  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  deyitalizing  tendencies  of  scrofula, 
struma,  or  tuberculosis,  and  may  be  provoked  from  exposure  to 
cold,  inadequate  food  and  clothing,  and  wasting  maladies,  as  chol- 
era, chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fevers.  Notwithstanding  hip-joint  disease  arises 
generally  in  those  of  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  diathesis,  morbus 
coxarius  may  proceed  from  some  species  of  violence — from  a  con- 
cussion, sprain,  wrench,  falls,  or  blows,  or  from  excessive  exercise. 
In  some  cases  the  ligamentum  teres  may  suffer  laceration,  or  the 
capsular  ligament  be  over-stretched.  It  is  seldom  that  both  hip- 
joints  are  involved  in  this  affection,  whether  simultaneously  or 
successfully.  However  during  its  progress  it  may  become  occa- 
sionally complicated  with  strumous  maladies,  as  Pott's  disease, 
psoas  abscess,  ophthalmia,  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  degeneration 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  mesentery,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  first  stage,  which  is 
that  of  irritation,  may  appear  without  anything  wrong  being  no- 
ticed; or  its  manifestations  may  be  confined  to  slight  stiffness  of 
the  joint,  and  an  occasional  lameness,  with  a  feeling  of  malaise 
and  fatigue  after  exercise,  accompanied  with  slight  pain  in  the 
knee,  and  a  disposition  to  drag  the  limb,  thus  giving  the  gait  a 
stiff,  awkward  appearance.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the 
knee,  particularly  to  its  inner  side,  and  is  either  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating, or  dull,  heavy  and  aching.  Exercise  or  motion  of  any  kind 
always  increases  it,  and  it  is  generally  worse  at  night  than  in  the 
day.  The  knee,  on  inspection,  is  found  to  be  free  from  swelling 
and  discoloration,  and  the  pain  is  not  increased  by  motion,  pres- 
sure, or  percussion.  At-  times  the  pain  may  assume  a  neuralgic 
character,  and  distinctly  periodical  in  its  occurrence,  very  similar, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent  fever.  The 
occurrence  of  pain  in  the  knee,  may  be  explained  by  the  irritation 
of  the  nerves  that  are  distributed  to  the  hip-joint.  Thus,  the 
round  ligament  receives  a  filament  from  the  obturator  nerve, 
which  sends  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  as  well  as  to 
its  interior.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  covering  of  that  liga- 
ment necessarily  involves  its  nervous  supply,  and  the  sensation  of 
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pain  is  experienced  either  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint  When  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule 
and  its  synoyial  membrane  are  primarily  affected,  the  suffering  is 
generally  referred  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  as  branches  are 
distributed  to  that  locality  from  the  femoral  nerre,  which  also 
sends  articular  branches  to  the  front  of  the  hip-joint.  In  making 
the  diagnosis  in  coxalgia,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it 
in  its  early  stages  with  rheumatism,  the  alteration  in  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  limb,  the  obliteration  of  the  fold  of  the  nates, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  pain  to  the  one  joint,  will  usually  prevent 
the  surgeon  from  erring.  From  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  with 
neuralgic  tenderness,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pain  being 
increased  by  pressing  together  the  joint  surface,  and  by  the  exis- 
tence of  painful  nocturnal  spasms,  while  the  diagnosis  from  antero- 
posterior curvature  of  the  spine,  may  be  made  by  observing  the 
mobility  of  the  hip  in  that  disease  and  the  different  seat  of  pain — 
though  if  the  abscess  in  spinal  disease  point  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  thigh,  pressing  on  filaments  of  the  obturator  nerve,  there  will 
be  pain  in  the  knee  as  in  hip-disease.  Coxalgia  could  only  be 
mistaken  for  abscess  external  to  the  joint,  for  disease  of  the  knee, 
or  for  caries  of  the  trochanter  major,  by  neglect  of  a  careful 
examination. 

From  sacro-iliac  disease,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  observ- 
ing that  in  that  affection  the  seat  of  greatest  tenderness  is  differ- 
ent, that  there  is  no  shortening,  and  no  pain  on  moving  the  hip  if 
the  pelvis  be  £xed,  and  that  the  pelvic  distortion  is  permanent  and 
absolute — ^not,  as  in  hip-disease,  temporary  and  relative. 

Prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  are  wanting  to  show  the  mor- 
tality of  morbus  coxarius,  it  being  but  seldom,  from  the  chronic 
nature  of  the  affection,  that  the  surgeon  has  the  opportunity  of 
watching  a  case  to  its  termination. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  the  bones  being  involved,  recovery 
without  operation  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Coxalgie  does 
not  appear  of  ben  in  our  mortuary  reports,  but  this,  however,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patients  are  carried  off  by  secondary' 
complications  or  intercurrent  affections,  to  which  the  death  is  at- 
tributed— ^no  reference  being  made  to  the  chronic  condition,  with- 
out which  those  affections  would  not  have  occurred,  or  would  not 
have  proved  fatal. 

Treatment.    It  is  very  important  that  early  treatment  should  be 
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adapted  in  every  case  of  coxalgia,  and  accordingly  a  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  case  should  be  instituted  on  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  this  serious  malady.  During  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and  the 
joint  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  rest  by  the  adaptation  of  suitable 
spints  and  appliances.  Best  must  not  be  limited  to  a  few  dayg 
or  weeks,  but  is  to  be  continued  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
evidence  of  active  disease.  In  order  to  render  the  patient  as  com- 
fortable as  possible^  and  enable  him  to  endure  his  protracted  con- 
finement without  detriment  or  inconvenience,  a  suitable  bed  or 
couch  should  be  secured.  In  all  acute  forms  of  coxalgia,  the  sur- 
geon's efforts  are  directed  towards  subduing  Ihe  inflammation,  so 
that  suppuration  shall  not  occur,  and  toward  preventing  deform- 
ity. To  obtain  the  desired  object,  the  joint  must  be  kept  at  rest, 
and  the  limb  kept  in  extension.  The  muscles  about  the  hip  are 
the  chief  agents  in  keeping  up  irritation,  and  causing  the  deform- 
ity of  flexion  and  abduction,  and  it  is  because  muscular  spasm  can 
be  better  controlled  by  steady  traction  than  by  any  other  means^ 
that  the  use  of  the  stirrup  and  weight  are  so  beneficial  in  those 
cases.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  in  the  supine  posi- 
tion, with  the  head  low,  with  a  stirrup  and  weight  attached  to  the 
limb,  and  passing  over  a  pulley  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
which  should  be  raised.  The  amount  of  weight  will  vary  in  every 
case,  and  may  be  anything  between  3  and  12  lbs.  It  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  or  it  will  simply  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  contracting  muscles,  and  be  actively  harmful.  In  many 
cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  synovitis,  and  the  manage- 
ment or  treatment  required  is  rest,  cold,  and  anodynes  with  exten- 
sion which  may  be  applied  as  follows:  Adhesive  strips  are  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  leg,  and  they  may  extend  above  the  knee.  To 
a  loop  left  in  the  plaster  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot  a  cord  is  at- 
tached, which  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Extension  is 
made  by  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed  ten  or  twelve  inches  by 
placing  blocks  or  bricks  beneath  the  foot-posts.  Further  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  may  be  secured  by  a  variety  of  appar- 
atus which  extend  from  the  foot  to  the  thigh,  or  the  long  splint 
alone  may  be  sufiicient.  By  the  aid  of  such  appliances  the  patient 
may  be  enabled  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient  should  be  looked  to,  and  the  strength 
maintained  by  the  administration  of  nourishing  food  and  good 
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tonios  especiallj  ohalybeatep  and  hypophosphites.  If  the  patient 
is  restlesB  and  sleepless  anodynes  and  norcotics  may  be  given  at 
night.  Counter-irritants  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  some 
cases — ^tincture  of  iodine,  comp.  iodine  ointment,  and  irritating 
plaster.  The  risk  of  bed-sores  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  confine 
ment  to  bed  be  decided  upon.  These  are  apt  to  occur  in  severe 
cases  during  the  treatment  by  the  stirrup  and  weight,  unless 
great  care  be  taken.  In  extreme  cases  of  emaciation  the  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  allow  the  legs  to  be  drawn  up,  so  that  the  body 
may  lie  over  to  one  side  more  easily  but  the  limbs  must  never  be 
allowed  to  assume  this  position  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  prevented. 
In  regard  to  the  abscess,  when  it  become  necessary  to  evacuate 
the  pus,  aspiration  should  in  most  cases  be  employed,  and  may  be 
repeated;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  pus-cavilr^  has 
filled  a  time  or  two,  suppuration  ceases.  If  it  does  not,  sooner  or 
later,  the  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  In  bad  cases,  where 
the  disease  reaches  a  point  at  which  a  cure  is  impossible  with  a 
removal  of  necrosed  bone,  excision  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
femur  becomes  necessary. 


INTERNAL     HEMORRHOIDS. 

By  BoBXBT  A.  GuNN,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

'^  Internal  hemorrhoids  are  situated  above  the  verge  of  the  anus 
at  distances  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  tumors  differs  materially  from  that  of  external  piles, 
being  composed  of  plexes  of  veins  and  arteries  in  a  varicosed  con- 
dition, and  closely  resembling  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

The  changes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease  begin  ill  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  These  vessels  gradually  enlarge,  attain  a  considerable 
size,  become  sacculated  and  tortuous,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  an  intricate  network.  The  venous  branches  are  more  numerous 
and  always  attain  a  larger  size  than  the  arterial  ones;  but  the 
coats  of  both  soon  become  diseased,  and  thus  give  rise  to  certain 
conditions  which  give  different  names  to  the  disease. 

When  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the  tissue  connecting  them 
become  thickened  and  indurated,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
blind  piles.    When  these  tissues  are  thickened  in  some  places  and 
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attenuated  in  others  they  attain  considerable  size  and  are  readily 
forced  below  the  sphincters,  thus  producing  what  is  called  protrud- 
ing pUe8,  When  softening  or  ulceration  takes  place  the  yessels 
are  liable  to  give  way,  either  from  the  impulse  of  their  contents, 
or  from  the  pressure  of  the  feces  during  defecation,  and  consider- 
able hemorrhage — ^both  arterial  and  venous— results,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  term  bleeding  piles.  When  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  covering  and  the  thickened  walls  of  the  vessels  takes  place 
the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  ulcerated  piles. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane  only, 
which  is  usually  thickenlBd  and  changed  in  color  and  consistence, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been  standing  and 
the  condition  it  has  assumed.  When  the  disease  is  recent  the 
color  of  the  tumor  is  a  bright  red,  but  when  of  long  standing  it 
presents  a  purple  appearance.  When  the  tumors  protrude  and 
are  strangulated  by  the  constriction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  they 
assume  a  dark-bluish  or  livid  aspect.  These  tumors  are  soft, 
spongy  and  erectile,  and  when  recent  diminish  under  pressure 
but  regain  their  former  size  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  In 
cases  of  long  standing  the  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  diseased 
vessels  and  connecting  tissues  renders  them  unyielding,  and  caus- 
es them  to  encroach  upon  the  caliber  of  the  outlet  of  the  rectum. 

The  tumors  vary  in  number,  shape  and  size.  Sometimes  we 
meet  with  a  single  tumor  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  but  more  often 
there  are  as  many  as  three,  four  or  even  more,  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hickory  nut.  In  shape  they  are  usually 
globular,  but  they  are  also  found  pear-shaped  and  in  vertical 
ridges  an  inch  or  more  in  length  by  several  lines  in  diameter. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  rarely  occur  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  affected  by  them  after  puberty,  and  no 
class  of  society  is  entirely  free  from  them.  Sedentary  life,  dys- 
pepsia, habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  worms,  rectal 
tumors,  horseback  exercise,  the  standing  posture,  mechanical  ob- 
structions to  the  passage  of  urine — as  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
enlarged  prostate  and  stone  in  the  bladder — the  pressure  of  pel- 
vic tumors  and  the  gravid  uterus  are  among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disease. 

The  pain  attending  internal  piles  is  not  severe,  as  a  rule,  the 
feeling  being  a  sense  of  weight  and  distention  of  the  recto-anal 
region,  with  an  itching,  burning  sensation.     When  the  tumors  are 
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large  and  protruding,  however,  the  pain  is  often  very  severe,  es- 
pecially during  the  act  of  defecation  and  in  spasms  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles.  A  protruding  pile  is  often  constricted  by  the  sphinc- 
ters so  as  to  produce  a  congestion  or  even  inflammation  of  the 
tumor,  and  if  the  protruding  parts  are  not  replaced  the  pain  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  cause  perspiration  and  even  fainting  in  the 
patient.  After  the  parts  are  replaced  the  pain  gradually  suhsides 
and  the  patient  remains  comparatively  comfortable  until  the  tu- 
mors become  again  protruded  and  constricted.  The  disease  may 
continue  in  this  way  for  years  without  rendering  the  patient  unfit 
for  business,  and  yet  he  may  never  be  entirely  free  from  pain  and 
annoyance.  , 

In  cases  of  bleeding  piles,  where  the  hemorrhages  occur  frequent- 
ly, the  general  health  of  the  patient  soon  becomes  impaired  from 
the  loss  of  excessive  quantities  of  blood.  In  many  cases  of  this 
variety  of  the  disease  the  vessels  are  so  enlarged  that  they  become 
passive  tubes,  through  which  the  blood  flows  without  impediment, 
and  the  loss  sustained  often  produces  the  most  frightful  debility 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

The  diagnosis  of  internal  hemorrhoids  is  easily  arrived  at.  Digi- 
tal examination,  inspection,  and  a  history  of  the  case,  will  always 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.  An  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  case  will  generally  reveal  the  cause  as  manifested 
by  the  itching,  burning  and  the  sense  of  fullness  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient; the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum  will  easily 
determine  the  presence  of  globular  tumors  intimately  attached  to 
the  ano-rectal  mucous  membrane;  and  if  need  be,  the  speculum 
may  be  introduced  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
anseathetic,  when  the  tumors  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  surgeon. 
If  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time  the  patient  may 
be  directed  to  strain,  as  if  at  stool,  when  the  tumors  may  usually 
be  forced  down  so  as  to  admit  of  an  examination  by  inspection. 
The  frequently  recurring  hemorrhages  are  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  bleeding  piles,  while  the  discharge  of  sanious  pus  from  the  ano- 
rectal region,  when  the  tumors  can  be  readily  felt  with  the  finger, 
is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  existence  of  ulcerated  piles.  The  use  of 
the  speculum  will  also  bring  to  view  the  ulcerated  surfaces  of  the 
pile  tumors. 

Treatment, — ^A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  regarding  the 
treatment  of  internal  hemorrhoids.    Some  writers  claim  that  they 
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can  always  be  cured  by  internal  or  constitutional  treatment,  while 
others  claim  that  a  radical  cure  can  not  be  effected  without  the 
use  of  the  knife.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  different  forms  of  the  disease  must  lead  us  to 
take  a  position  between  these  two  extremes.  My  own  experience 
has  taught  me  that  many  cases  will  yield  to  what  is  usually  called 
the  palliative  treatment,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  disease  en- 
tirely disappears;  while  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  disease  is 
of  long  standing  and  the  tumors  are  constantly  protruding  below 
the  sphincters,  an  operation  offers  the  only  certain  cure. 

In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  internal  hemorrhoids 
the  surgeon's  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  if  possible, 
remoTc  it.  If  feces  be  impacted  in  the  rectum  they  should  be  re- 
moTed  by  enema;  if  the  digestive  organs  be  deranged  they  should 
be  rectified  by  medicines  or  diet,  or  both;  if  a  severe  diarrhoea  exist 
it  shoiQd  be  corrected;  obstructions  of  the  urine  should  be  re- 
moved; habits  of  life  tending  to  produce  the  disease  should  be 
changed;  in  short,  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
trouble  should  be  removed  or  corrected.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  in  a  soluble  condition  by  a  daily  enema;  all  drastic  purga- 
tives should  be  scrupulously  avoided;  tonics  should  be  given  if  the 
patient  be  in  any  degree  anemic,  and  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  securing  of  wholesome,  nutritious  diet. 

Topical  applications  to  the  tumors  are  generally  of  great  value 
in  recent  cases.  These  applications  should  be  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  part;  ulcerated  patches  should 
be  removed  by  caustics,  local  irritation  allayed  by  anodynes,  and 
bleeding  vessels  contracted  by  astringents. 

In  recent  cases  of  the  disease,  where  no  bleeding  or  ulceration 
exists,  I  get  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  local  applica- 
tion of  extract  of  witch-hazel,  in  the  form  of  suppositories.  I  put 
about  two  grains  of  the  solid  extract  of  witch-hazel  in  each  sup- 
pository, (uid  when  there  is  much  local  irritation  I  add  about  one 
grain  of  cocaine.  One  suppository  introduced  every  night  and 
morning  for  a  few  days  will  frequently  remove  all  appearance  of 
the  morbid  condition.  Attention  must  of  course  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  bowels  and  the  general  health  of  the 
patient 

In  bUieding  piles  I  have  used  a  great  variety  of  remedies  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  excessive  hemorrhages  that  occur,  but 
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have  found  the  following  the  most  speedy  in  its  action  and  the 
least  objectionable  of  all  the  topical  applications : 

3  •  Ext  Hamamelis gr.  x 

Ext.  Oonii gr.  x 

Acidi  Tannici gr.  xi j 

Oocainaa  Mnriatis gr.  y 

XJngent.  Petrolii S  j 

*  M. 

Sig.  Apply  to  the  part  with  an  ointment-syringe  night  and 
morning. 

A  few  applications  will  usually  control  the  hemorrhage  and  per- 
manently occlude  the  bleeding  vessels.  After  the  bleeding  is 
controlled  I  resort  to  the  witch-hazel  suppositories  before  men- 
tioned. 

In  ulcerated  piles  the  speculum  should  be  introduced  and  the 
ulcerated  parts  touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  dry  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with  lint  so  as  to  preyent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  acid  when  applied.  After  the  ulcers  have  been  thor- 
oughly cauterized,  the  suppositories  of  witch  hazel  and  cocaine 
may  be  used  to  allay  the  irritation  and  thus  favor  the  restoration 
of  the  normal  condition. 

This  local  treatment  must  always  be  associated  with  the  proper 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  heretofore  for  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  patient,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  that 
have  not  been  of  long  duration. 

When  the  tumors  attain  large  size,  are  of  long  standing  and 
constantly  protruding  below  the  sphincters,  they  demand  surgical 
interference,  or  what  some  writers  describe  as  the  radical  iretA- 
merit. 

The  operation  most  commonly  resorted  to  is  the  ligation  of  the 
pile  tumors  with  a  strong  silk  ligature.  To  do  this  effectually  the 
tumor  must  be  drawn  down,  and  the  ligature  applied  so  tightly  as 
to  completely  strangulate  the  tumor.  This  done,  the  tmnor 
sloughs  off  in  a  few  days.  When  the  base  of  the  tumor  is  very 
large,  it  is  recommended  to  transfix  it  with  a  needle  armed  with  a 
double  ligature,  and  then  ligate  each  half  of  the  tumor.  Aside 
from  the  pain  attending  the  ligation  of  these  tumors^  the  impossi- 
bility of  completely  occluding  the  enlarged  vessels,  when  the  base 
of  the  tumor  is  large,  and  the  great  liability  of  hemorrhage  when 
the  tumor  is  transfixed  with  a  needle,  are  the  principal  objectiona 
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to  the  use  of  the  ligature.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  liga- 
ture may  prove  effeotive  in  all  cases  where  the  base  of  the  tumor 
is  small,  but  that  it  often  fails  where  the  base  is  broad  and  indu- 
rated. Severe  inflammation,  pyemia,  tetanus  and  other  serious 
complications  have  been  known  to  follow  the  ligation  of  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors  much  more  frequently  than  other  forms  of  opera- 
tion, to  say  nothing  about  the  severe  pain  attendant  upon  the 
strangulation  and  suppuration  of  the  tumor. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  used  the  hemorrhoidal  clamp 
introduced  to  the  profession  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  London* 
This  clamp  consists  of  two  flat  blades  fastened  together  by  hand- 
les on  a  plane  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  blades.  The  edge  of 
one  blade  is  rough  and  convex  while  that  of  the  other  has  a  cor- 
responding rough  concavity  into  which  the  convex  edge  fits  when 
the  blades  are  brought  together. 

In  operating  with  this  instrument  the  tumor  is  pulled  down  and 
seized  at  its  base  between  the  blades,  which  are  tightened  and 
retained  in  position  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw  attached  to  the 
handles.  When  the  tumor  is  thus  grasped  by  the  instrument  it 
can  be  completely  strangulated  no  matter  how  large  or  indurated 
the  base  may  be.  This  done  the  tumor  is  at  once  removed  by 
carrying  a  knife  along  the  flat  surface  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
operation  is  completed  by  applying  the  actual  caviery  to  the  cut 
surface  before  the  clamp  is  removed.  The  cautery  thus  applied 
80  sears  the  cut  surface  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  hemorrhage. 
Of  late  years  I  have  used  the  galvano-cautery  when  at  hand,  and 
thus  we  remove  the  tumor  and  cauterize  the  stump  at  the  same 
time.  If  more  than  one  tumor  exist  they  should  all  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  any  protruding  parts  should  be  gently 
pushed  above  the  sphincters,  and  a  strong  anodyne  administered 
to  the  patient  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  bowels. 
After  this  operation  there  is  comparatively  little  sloughing,  and 
the  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pain,  provided  the  rectum  is 
cleared  by  enema  before  the  operation.  Of  course  this  and  all 
other  operations  on  the  rectum  should  be  performed  while  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  ansBsthetic.  I  have  operated 
on  a  large  number  of  cases  in  this  way,  in  many  of  which  the  liga- 
ture had  failed  to  give  relief,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  the  first 
one  in  which  the  patient  was  not  able  to  attend  to  business  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  a  perfect  cure  effected  within  two  weeks. 
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In  this,  as  in  all  other  diseases  of  the  rectam  and  anus,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  no 
operation  should  be  undertaken  without  specially  preparing  the 
patient  for  the  same. 

For  several  years  past  many  physicians  have  claimed 
to  successfully  treat  all  cases  of  hemorrhoids  by  injections 
into  the  pile  tumors.  The  agents  employed,  have  been 
iron,  ergotin  and  carbolic  acid,  but  the  last  named  is  the  only  one 
that  has  given  any  satisfactory  results.  This  treatment  is  service- 
able in  recent  cases  where  the  tumor  is  almost  entirely  made  np 
of  the  distended  vein.  Even  here  great  care  is  necessary  in  mak- 
ing the  injection.  The  solution  to  be  used  is  made  by  mixing  one 
part  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  and  two  parts  of  glycer- 
ine. An  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  is  loaded  with  this  mixture, 
and  the  point  of  the  syringe  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  sac, 
care  being  taken  not  to  carry  it  through  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
distended  vessel  With  the  tumor  well  in  sight,  either  protruding 
or  engaged  in  the  speculum,  the  piston  of  the  syringe  is  slowly 
pressed  in  imtil  about  ten  mimims  are  injected.  If  the  tmnor 
turns  white,  enough  has  been  used;  if  not,  more  must  be  forced  in 
until  the  whiteness  appears.  This  being  the  case  the  blood  is  im- 
mediately coagulated  and  the  tumor  sloughs  off  in  a  few  days. 
One  tumor  can  thus  be  injected  at  a  time  without  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  and  if  the  tumors  are  not  large  a  radical 
cure  can  thus  be  affected.  If  the  injection  passes  through  the 
tumor  and  lodges  in  the  underlying  cellular  tissue,  a  serious 
slough  is  almost  certain  to  take  place,  which  may  result  in  an  ab* 
scess  or  a  fissure. 

In  cases  where  there  is  considerable  induration  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue,  with  enlargament  of  the  capillary  vessels,  I  have  found 
this  method  of  treatment  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  these  cases  should  always  be  operated 
on  by  the  clamp  method,  while  the  si  Jiple  dilatations  of  the  veins 
may  be  cured  by  the  carbolic  injections,  if  the  proper  care  is  taken 
in  applying  them. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  carefully  dissect  out  the  diseased  vein  and 
bring  the  surfaces  together  as  an  incised  wound.  This  method 
has  met  with  considerable  success,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a 
case  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  cure  radically  by  the  clamp 
operation. 
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Eye,  Eab,  Nose,  ksd  Throat. — John  W.  Pruitt,  M.  D,  Chairman; 
F.  M.  Hbotor,  M.  D.,  Vice  Chmrrnan;  H.  G.  Gabel,  M.  D. 

Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  June  16, 1892. 

The  Section  upon  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  was  duly  organ- 
ized. Dr.  J.  W.  Pruitt,  presiding,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Egbert,  delegate 
from  Missouri  elected  to  membership,  acting  as  Secretary. 

After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  thorough  knowledge 
upon  the  various  subjects  connected  with  this  Section,  and  the 
increased  atteiition  now  bestowed  upon  them,  the  Chairman  read 
the  following  paper : 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  AKD  EAR. 
By  John  W.  Pruitt,  M.  D.,  Bussellville,  Ark. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology  constitute  two  departments  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  science,  that  ought  to  be  more  thoughly  known 
and  more  highly  appreciated.  Indeed,  beyond  the  preparing  of 
some  simple  "  eye-water,"  or  at  most,  the  treatment  of  the  simple 
forms  of  disease  of  the  eye  and  ear,  the  general  practitioner  knows 
but  little  concerning  them.  Hence  in  attempting  to  treat  what  he 
does  not  understand,  the  function  of  these  organs  is  often  sacri- 
ficed. The  awful  consequences  of  such  gross  ignorance  are  so 
notorious  that  the  public  very  rightfully  believe  that  the  doctors  do 
not  know  much  about  the  eye  and  ear.  Accordingly  some  good 
old  gprandma'  is  called  in,  or  resort  is  had  to  some  quack,  as  often 
as  to  a  member  of  the  medical  profession.  This  is  an  opprobrium 
medicorum,  a  reproach  of  medical  men  that  ought  to  be  promptly 
wiped  out. 

It  is  true  that  a  general  practitioner  with  a  large  practice  has 
not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  study  which  its  importance  demands. 
For  those,  however,  who  have,  it  is  a  wide  and  interesting  field. 
Certainly  the  general  practitioner  should  know  enough  of  this 
department  to  treat  not  only  the  commoner  diseases  of  the  eye 
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and  ear,  and  to  perceive  the  pathological  conditions  in  the  graver 
forms,  such  as  cataract,  glaucoma,  choroiditis,  etc.,  but  he  should 
also  be  able  to  detect  the  various  forms  of  error  of  refraction,  the 
reflexes,  etc.  This  knowledge  will  add  not  a  little  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  bank  account.  If,  however,  a  case  should  be  presented 
with  an  aspect  graver  than  he  would  care  to  take  hold  of,  he  can 
confidently  refer  the  patient  to*  an  expert,  and  thus  deserve  his 
good  will  in  the  future. 

Let  us  inquire,  however,  how  one  may  acquire  this  desirable 
knowledge,  which  are  the  best  books  extant,  what  instruments  to 
get,  etc.,  etc.  First  of  all,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  ear  and  their  appendages,  is  indis- 
pensable. Without  a  good  general  knowledge  of  their  structure  and 
functions  no  one  can  intelligently  trace  out  and  treat  the  diseases 
of  these  delicate  organs.  This  knowledge  may  be  learned  from 
ftiiy  good  text-books  such  as  Gray's  Anatomy,  Huxley's,  Foster's  or 
Dalton's  Physiology.  The  study  of  books  may  be  abundantly  supple- 
mented by  Comparative  Anatomy — ^the  slaughter-houses  furnish- 
ing abundant  ''material." 

The  student,  however,  will  require  a  work  or  works  especially 
devoted  to  this  department  Among  the  elementary  works  on  the 
eye,  Nettleship,  Garter,  Frost  and  Swanzy  are  to  be  commended; 
also  on  errors  of  refraction,  Yalk.  As  an  elementary  work  on  the 
ear,  I  would  name  Pomeroy;  while,  as  advanced  works,  Burnett  and 
St.  John-Boosa  will  answer  all  practical  purposes. 

The  student  who  desires  a  larger  or  advanced  work  on  the  eye 
will  find  what  he  wants  in  Noyes,  Berry,  Meyer  and  other  writers. 
But  a  few  well-selected  books,  well  studied,  are  far  better  than  to 
skim  over  a  vast  area  of  theory  and  speculation  for  a  few  grains 
of  truth. 

INSTBUMENTS. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  department  of  surgical  knowledge  are  re- 
quired a  greater  number  and  variety  of  instruments.  We  will 
mention  those  which  we  consider  indispensable. 

For  the  Ear : — A  good  head-mirror  with  which  to  throw  the  light 
into  the  ear;  a  set  of  Toynbee's  ear-specula,  a  Gross  blunt  hook 
and  spoon  combined  for  the  removing  of  foreign  bodies,  a  pair  of 
delicate  ear-forceps  for  the  same  purpose,  a  good  ear-syringe 
(Pomeroy's)  holding  two  or  three  ounces,  probes,  cotton  applica- 
tors which  may  be  made  of  wood.     A  Politzer's  air-bag  will  also  be 
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fionyenieot  for  inflatmg  the  middle  e&r,  but  it  will  not  be  in- 
diapensablfl,  rb  this  may  be  done  by  a  foroible  expiratot7  effort, 
keeping  the  mouth  and  nose  firmly  closed. 

For  0ie  Eye: — ^Theae  inBtruments 
are  supplied  in  great  variety  by  the 
instrumentrmakers.  We  viU  indi- 
cate those  only  which  the  general 
practitioner  may  require,  namely : 
two  or  three  small  scalpels  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  forme;  three  pain  of 
eye-BciBsors,  straight,  angular  and  l 
cmred  cm  the  flat,  to  aerre  for  en- 1 
tropium,  iridectomy,  enucleation,  I 
strobismnB,  etc;  a  small  blunt  hook, 
either  single  or  double  (Terrell's), 
for  the  remoTal  of  foreign  bodies; 
one  or  two  strabismus-books;  two 
or  three  eye-speoulums;  a  pair  of 
eye-retractors;  a  pair  of  entropium 
forceps;  a  pair  of  fixation  forceps;  a 
pair  of  epilating  or  cilia  forceps ;  a 
pair  of  iris  forceps,  straight  or 
cnrved;  a  canalicnla  knife;  two  or 

three  cataract  knives:   oystotomes,  ~     ,     ■    .'J.'.-,      «_,.  , 
fceratomes,  probes,  needles  of  ran-  masooM. 

ous  sizee  and  forms  (i  e.  half  and 
full  curved),  silk,  needle-holder,  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  mentioned  all  or  nearly  all  the  in- 
strumenta  which  the  general  practitioner  may  need.  This  must 
be  left  largely  to  his  own  judgment.  I  have  simply  endeavared 
to  name  those  most  frequently  needed  and  some  others. 

Instruments  for  errors  of  refraction  and  the  fitting  of  apectaclee 
are  eaaential.  An  ophthalmoacope  (Loring'a  15  lens)  will  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  [See  Fig.  1.]  For  description  and  uses  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  varioua  works  on  Ophthalmology.  One 
taial-case  for  correcting  errors  of  refraction  and  presbyopia  is 
idso  easential.  The  inetrument-makers  furnish  such  in  great 
variety,  at  prices  from  $10  to  $100  or  more.  One  Culbertson's 
prisoptometer  and  one  pair  of  Knapp'a  trachoma  forceps  may 
also  be  added. 
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Th«  two^  ioBtnimentB  laat  men- 
tioned &re''rather  new.  I  have  jet 
found  no  mention  of  them  hi  soy 
works  with  which  I  am  aoqaainted. 
Ab,  however,  I  deem  them  important- 
and  useful  instraments,  I  will  ven- 
ture a  brief  description. 

The  Prisoptometer  is  an  instm- 
ment  for  the  detection  and  measur- 
ing of  errors  of  refraction.  It  ia 
claimed  by  the  inventor  that  it  will 
enable  a  result  to  be  effected  in  a 
few  minutes  that  to  perform  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  would  requirfr 
one  or  two  hourB.  From  my  own 
limited  experience  with  the  instm- 
ment IbeJieve thistobetrue.  Itcon- 
siats  of  a  cast-iron  standard  or  foot 
fastened  by  a  set  screw  to  the  back, 
side  or  edge  of  a  small  table  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  This 
standard  is  twenty  inches  high,  and 
is  expanded  into  a  semi-circle,  at 
the  top,  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  called  the  "  face-plate." 
This  face-plate  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, 0*  to  180*,  corresponding  with 
Rg.  a.  BaokViewofEyePtoteof  the  meridian  of  the  eye.  [Fig.  2.] 
PriBoptometor.  ^^  the  base  of  the  face-plate  is  placed 

a  revolving  disk  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  To  this  disk  is  attached  an  index  by  which  it 
is  revolved  and  the  meridian  of  the  faulty  eye  is  indicated.  This  in- 
dex revolves  over  the  face-plate  on  the  side  where  the  degrees  are 
marked.  The  revolving  disk  has  a  line  drawn  through  its  centra 
at  right  angles  to  the  index.  It  indicates  the  direction  In  which 
the  axes  of  cylindric  glasses  are  to  be  placed  in  the  correcting  of 
astigmatiBm:  t.  e.  they  must  be  paralleL 

The  revolving  disk  has  a  small  aperture  through  its  centre,  and 
a  cylindric  projection  backward,  in  which  is  placed  a  truncated 
prism  of  4^  to  6°:  its  base  being  outward  and  its  apex  projecting 
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Fig.  3.     Position  of  P&tient  while  Testing  the  Eyes. 

about  half-vay  over  the  round  aperture.  In  front  of  the  face-plate 
and  index  are  two  clips  to  bold  the  correcting  glae&eB. 

On  the  wall  of  the  operating  room  hanga  a  white  disk  anr- 
rounded  by  a  black  back-ground.  [Fig.  3.]  The  white  diek  or 
"object-circle,  "as  it  is  called,  is  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
must  be  placed  parallel  with  face-plate  in  every  direction — up 
down,  right  and  left,  the  height  of  each  being  the  same. 

I  looking  at  the  object-circle  on  the  wall,  through  the  aperture 
of  the  revolving  disk,  the  index  being  horizontal,  two  objects  will 
be  seen.  Upon  revolving  the  disk  by  means  of  the  index,  these 
objects  or  images  will  revolve  around  each  other.  I  will  not, 
however,  take  time  or  space  to  explain  why  ftco  images  are  seen. 
The  merest  tyro  in  optica  ought  to  be  able  to  comprehend  it 
readily.  Let  it  sufBce  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  caused  by  the  re- 
fracting out  of  there  course  by  the  prism  a  part  of  the  rays  coming 
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from  the  objeoi-circle  to  the  eye  of  the  obseryer;  thus  producing 
two  impreBsioiiB  upon  the  retina,  a  true  and  a  f alae.  The  object- 
circle  should  be  phiced  at  such  a  distance  from  the  f ace-pLite  that 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  in  normal  condition,  the  images  will,  as 
the  index  is  revolyed,  just  touch  at  every  point  of  their  peri- 
pheries. The  distance  from  the  face-plate  to  the  object-circle 
should  be  as  is  indicated  by  the  manufacturer,  but  it  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  object-circle  and  the  degree  or  the 
prism.  ] 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6 

After  the  proper  distance  between  the  object-circle  and  the  face- 
plate shall  have  been  f otind,  two  washers  or  sockets  should  be 
fastened  to  the  floor  in  order  to  receive  the  front  legs  of  the  small 
table.  This  will  enable  the  operator  to  ^adjust  the  instrument 
instantly,  after  it  has  been  once  removed. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  detect  and  measure  m  yopia 
hypermetropia  and  astigmatism.    Upon  presbyopia  it  has  no  effect 

Seat  the  patient  in  a  chair  before  the  instrument,  [Fig.  3],  direct- 
ing him  to  look  through  the  aperture  of  the  revolving  disk  at  the 
object-circle  on  the  wall.  Two  images  will  then  be  seen.  Bevolve 
the  index  slowly  back  and  forth,  and  the  images  will  at  the  same 
time  revolve  around  each  other. 

If  they  just  touch  at  their  circumferences  all  around,  [Fig.  4]  the 
eye  is  emmetropic  or  normal.  If  they  are  apart  all  around  there  is 
'simply  hyperopia  or  far-sight  [Fig.  5.]  The  concave  or  convex 
glasses  that  will  cause  the  images  to  touch,  after  being  placed  in 
the  clips,  and  index  revolved  will  be  the  measure  of  the  hyperopia 
or  myopia.  If  the  images  overlap  at  one  point  [Fig.  6.],  and  only 
touch  at  others,  there  is  simple  myopic  astigmatism.  If  they  are 
apart  at  one  point  and  touch  at  all  others,  there  is  simple  hyperop^ 
astigmatism.  The  concave  or  convex  cylindric  glasses,  the  axes 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  index,  which  cause  the  images 
to  touch,  are  the  measure  of  this  peculiar  abnormal  condition. 
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If  the  images  are  apart  at  one  point  and  overlap  at  another, 
there  is  compound  mixed  astigmatism.  This  will  have  to  bq  cor- 
rected hj  both  concave  and  convex  cylindric  glasses,  their  ax^s 
being  placed  as  indicated  by  the  central  lines  drawn  through  the 
revolving  disk;  i,  e,,  parallel  to  it  for  each  cylinder. 

Dr.  A.  Culbertson,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  the  inventor  of  this 
instrument  says  : 

"All  that  the  observer  has  to  answer  in  being  examined  is  :  Do 
those  images  touch?  or,  are  they  apart  ?  or,  do  they  overlap?  If 
apart,  this  denotes  hyperopia;  if  lapped,  the  patient  is  myopic. 
Ihren  children  can  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily.  It  is 
commendable,  then,  as  the  observer  can  comprehend  his  part  at 
once  in  the  examination.  It  is  also  a  great  time-saver;  a  few 
moments  enabling  one  to  determine  the  glasses  required,  in  the 
most  exact  manner. 

"  The  name  selected  for  it  is  Frisoptometer,  from  the  Greek 
prisma  a  prism,  optikos  optic,  and  metron  measure — denoting  a 
method  of  measuring  ametropia  by  means  of  a  prism." 

The  price  of  the  instrument  is  $25.  with  table.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Geneva  Optical  Company,  Geneva,  N.T.,  and  by  George 
Tiemann  &  Co.,  New  York.  Those  who  may  wish  to  investigate  the 
subject  further  are  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association^  for  January,  1884;  also  to  the  Optician's  Hand-book  and 
Price-list  of  the  Geneva  Optical  Compnay. 

Knapp's  trachoma  forceps  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Knapp,  of  New 
York.  Its  object  is  to  crush  and  press  out  the  infiltrated  matter  in 
trachoma.  This  it  accomplishes  with  little  laceration,  very  much 
in  the  way  that  a  clothes-wringer  sqeezes  water  from  clothing. 

At  the  end  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is  a  pair  of  small  creased 
roUers,  between  which  the  tissue  is  firmly  grasped  as  they  are  pulled 
away.  [Fig.  7.]  **The  lid  is  averted  and  one  cylinder  shoved  up  into 
the  cul-de-sac,  the  other  above  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tarsal 


Fig.  7.     Knapp's  Trachona  Forceps. 

cartilage;  then  with  a  firm  pressure  the  forceps  are  drawn  forward, 
crushing  and  rolling  the  granules  out.  *  "^  *  The  advantages  of 
this  treatment  are  that  there  is  no  mangling  or  tearing  of  the 
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tissues,  no  subsequent  cicatrices,  no  disfigurement  from  discolor- 
ations;  and  so  far  as  his  experience  shows,  the  cure  is  brougot 
libout  in  much  less  time  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  treat- 
ment known  to  the  profession  and  with  much  less  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. Dr.  Knapp  says,  from  his  treatment,  follicular  trachoma 
can  be  permanently  cured  at  one  sitting,  without  subsequent  con- 
traction or  scars.  Mixed  forms  are  greatly  benefited,  but  require 
other  treatment  too."    {Medical  Record,  Oct  3,  1891.) 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
method  of  treating  granular  lids,  so  successfully  employed  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Williams,  of  St.  Louis.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and 
he  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Medical  Fortnightly  for  May  1, 1892, 
containing  his  paper  on  the  subject.  His  method  is  a  modification 
of  Sattler's  operation  (Germany),  as  suggested  by  a  Russian  sur- 
geon. Sattler  scarifies  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lids,  and 
then  curettes.  The  Eussian  surgeon  advised  to  brush  the  lids 
briskly  with  a  short  stiff  brush,  instead  of  curetting.  This  latter 
operation  was  very  bloody,  and  was  performed  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Williams,  after  having 
tried  it  in  one  very  bad  case  with  entire  success,  resolved  to  employ 
brushing  alone.  This  was  done,  cocaine  being  used,  and  the 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  eye  was  afterward  bathed 
for  two  or  three  days  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to 
5,000;  then  he  touched  the  small  softened  granules  once  a  day 
with  a  persulphate  of  copper  pencil. 

Dr.  Williams  reported  ten  cases  treated  successfully  by  this 
method,  with  cures  affected  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  only 
instrument  that  he  uses  is  a  short  stiff  tooth-bruth. 

Trachoma  has  always  been  the  "bane"  of  occulists.  If  future  ex- 
perience shall  sustain  these  reports,  this  treatment  will  be  an 
invaluable  boon  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  patients  under  their  care. 

The  following  papers  were  submitted  and  read  by  title  : 

Acute  Nasal  Catarrh,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Porter. 

Chronic  Suppuration  of  the  Middle  Ear,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hector. 

Dr.  Wm.  Byrd  Scudder,  of  Ohio  read  the  following  paper  : 

EYE    AND    EAR    MISCELLANY. 

Trachoma  or  granular  conjunctivitis  is  a  disease  which  we  all 
have  to  treat  at  various  times. 
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A  very  peculiar  thing  about  this  disease  is  that  almost  every 
case  has  some  error  of  refraction,  where  if  the*  accommodation  be 
paralized  and  glasses  accurately  adjusted,'  the  cure  of  the  case  is 
much  more  certain,  and  a  relapse  less  liable. 

In  fact  some  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  lids,  arising  from  a  refractive  error,  causes  nine-tenths 
of  all  cases,  but  it  is  really  astonishing  to  note  how  quickly  the 
eyes  improve  when  the  fault  is  corrected. 

Astringents  as  a  rule  act  well  in  eye  diseases  with  discharge, 
but  sometimes  we  find  cases,  that  will  not  tolerate  the  ordinary 
astringent;  in  fact  I  have  seen  a  2  grain  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  produce  quite  a  severe  acute  inflammation. 

In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  weaken  the  astringent  and  use  it 
more  often. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  1  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water,  used  as  eye- 
drops will  act  nicely. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  agents,  and  I  may  say  one  of  the  best, 
but  remember,  use  it  weak. 

Simple  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctive,  when  the  patient  com- 
plaims  only  of  slight  discomfort,  is  easily  overcome  by  Borax,  3  j ; 
comphor  water,  liv. 

This  is  a  soothing  and  cooling  agent,  and  by  the  way  this  is 
the  formula  of  the  patent  medicine  eye-drops  that  are  sold  all  over 
the  country  as  a  panacea. for  all  eye  diseases. 

Iritis.  This  is  a  disease  where  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  avail. 
We  all  use  atropine  to  dilate  the  pupil  and  dry  heat  to  relieve  the 
neuralgic  pains,  but  I  should  like  to  name  four  internal  agents  that 
will  assist  wonderfully. 

Aconite  is  the  remedy  in  the  first  stage  of  iritis;  Bryonia  in  iritis 
associated  with  secondary  syphilis;  Potass.  Iodide  in  the  iritis  of 
secondary  syphilis;  Rhus  Tox.  in  iritis  following  wet  and  expose. 

In  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  where  the  ulcerative  process  seems 
to  be  spreading  and  getting  the  better  of  your  treatment,  use  ?u>t 
fomentations,  and  dust  in  iodoform. 

Iodoform  is  the  great  corneal  antiseptic. 

This  is  of  great  advantage  in  operation  in  this  region. 

This  bring  the  palate  out  of  the  way,  and  enlargens  the  region, 
and  the  largest  rhinoscopic  mirror  can  be  used  with  ease. 

Strabismus.  After  operating  for  strabismus,  whether  the  eye 
turns  in  or  out,  a  very  good  way  to  insure  success  in  the  healing 
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process,  is  to  sew  the  eye  where  you  want  it  to  stay.  For 
instance,  in  operating  on  a  blind  eye  not  long  since,  that 
turned  in  so  that  part  of  the  cornea  was  hidden,  I  cut  the  intemns 
and  the  eye  turned  out  almost  straight.  I  then  took  a  solid  stitch 
through  the  conjunotiye  to  the  outside  of  the  cornea,  then  through 
the  sldn  of  the  cheek,  and  tied  it  and  made  tension  until  the  eye 
was  held  well  outward.  The  healing  process  took  place  in  the 
position  where  the  eye  was  sewed  and  the  result  was  perfect 
The  stitch  sluffed  out  on  the  third  day. 

Following  operations  or  a  blow  on  the  eye,  we  often  are  obliged 
to  prescribe  for  the  inflammation  or  black  eye  that  would  other- 
wise follow. 

I  generally  use  calendula,  one  drachm  to  a  glass  of  water  and 
wet  clothes  or  absorbent  cotton  and  apply  cold  over  the  eye. 

In  some  throat  cases  when  it  is  very  important  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  naree, 
I  pass  a  rubber  cord  back  through  the  nose  until  I  see  it  hanging 
down  into  the  throat,  when  I  grasp  it  with  forceps  and  bring  it 
out  of  the  mouth  and  then  tie  the  ends  tightly.      (Illustrate.) 

Polypi  springing  from  the  middle  ear  will  often  disappear  under 
the  application  of  commercial  alcohol  dropped  into  the  ear  three 
times  a  day. 

We  often  have  cases  of  pharyngitis  with  ear  trouble  and  a  stuffed 
up  feeling  in  the  head. 

You  will  also  notice  in  these  cases  that  if  the  bowels  become 
slightly  constipated  the  ears  are  always  worse. 

Podophyllin  in  the  small  dose,  either  in  the  trituration  or  the 
small  pill,  is  almost  a  necessity  and  acts  like  a  charm. 

In  atrophic  pharyngitis,  when  the  patient  is  harassed  by  dry- 
ness and  a  desire  to  swallow  frequently,  nitrate  of  Sanguinarin  is 
a  specific. 

I  usually  prescribe  it  so  that  the  patient  shall  get  1-10  or  1-12 
of  a  grain  at  a  dose. 

3  •   Nitrate  of  Sanguinarin ,        -        -        -        -  gr.  iii 

Water, 3j 

Simple  Syrup,     -        -        -        -        -        -liii 


M. 


Sig.    A  teaspoonful  three  to  four  times  a  day. 

This  combination  on]y  lasts  3  or  4  days  when  it  souis. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Egbert  presented  the  following  paper  and  read  it  to 
the  Section. 

TRACHOMATOUS     CONJUNCTIVITIS. 
THE  CAUSES,   PATHOLOGY,   DIAONOfilS,   AND  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT. 

Trachoma — otherwise  known  as  conjunctivitia  graniUosa,  syndes- 
mxHs  grantUosa,  egyptian  ophthaMia,  granular  ophthalmia,  gran- 
ular lids,  etc.  is  a  tenacious,  insidious,  and  destructiye  disease — 
It  affects  chiefly  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  special  micrococcus,  and  by  aggregations  of 
lymph-cells  in  the  conjunctiva.  These  cells  usually  accumulate  at 
certain  points,  where  they  form  more  or  less  marked  elevations 
which  sometimes  project  considerably  above  the  usual  level  of  the 
conjunctiva;  while  in  other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  hidden  by 
the  thickened  conjunctiva. 

Symptoms  (objective.)  Upon  eversion  of  the  lids,  their  inner  sur- 
faces are  seen  to  be  studded  with  rounded,  translucent  elevations 
or  granules  which  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  retro-tarsal 
folds.  These  granules  may  come  up  spontaneously  or  may  occur 
m  the  course  of  a  conjunctival  inflammation.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  disease  itself  is  essentially  a  type  of  imflammation,  and  both 
the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms  of  a  severe  conjunctivitis 
are  sooner  or  later  manifested  in  every  case  of  trachoma.  Bed- 
ness,  congestion,  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lids,  are  common  objective  symptoms  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
forms  of  conjunctival  inflammations.  The  subjective  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  severe  conjunctivitis,  to  wit :  an  itchy,  grity,  or  burning 
sensation  in  the  eye;  photophobia,  epiphora,  and  even  a  serous  or 
purulent  discharge  which  occasions  the  formation  of  crusts  on  the 
edge  of  the  lids  or  in  the  corners  of  the  eye.  In  a  minority  of 
cases  this  secretion  is  poured  out  in  sufficient  quai^tity  to  glue  the 
lids  together  before  the  patient  awakes  in  the  morning.  Dimness 
of  vision  is  a  common  subjective  symptom.  It  may  be  temporary, 
being  occasioned  by  the  mucous  secretion  the  cornea;  or  may  be 
permanent  from  being  due  to  some  impairment  of  the  transparen- 
cy of  the  cornea.  Ptoids,  the  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  also  occurs 
on  account  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  lid  caused  by  the  inter- 
stitial accumulation  of  inflammatory  products. 

Iq  the  usual  course  of  trachoma  we  may  distinguish  three  stages 
viz :  Ist,  the  stage  of  invasion;  2nd,  the  stage  of  diffusion;  3d, 
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the  stage  of  cic  trization.  The  first  stage  is  characterized  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  later  by  the  for- 
mation of  minute  elevations  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  The 
stage  of  diffusion  or  granulation  is  marked  by  the  development 
and  spreading  of  the  granules,  and  an  increase  of  the  catarrhal 
symptoms.  In  the  third  stage,  that  of  cicatrization,  there  is 
atrophy  of  tissue  and  cicatricial  contraction,  which  causes  concav- 
ity of  the  tarsus  and  destroys  its  elasticity,  occasioning  trichiasis 
imd  entropion. 

We  may  class  trachomatous  cases  according  to  the  appearance 
of  the  granules,  thus :  papiUary  trachoma  presents  enlarge- 
ment of  the  papillae  and  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
subconjunctivial  tissue,  with  but  few  distinctive  granules;  miUcary 
trachoma  is  distinguished  by  scattered  masses  of  minute  granules; 
while  the  so-called  diffuse  trachoma  exhibits  a  rather  uniform  dis- 
tributation  of  well-marked  granules  over  the  palpebral  conjunct- 
iva. Although  a  classification  like  the  preceding  is  of  value  for 
purposes  of  exact  description,  still  for  practical  purposes  the  sim- 
ple division  into  acvie  trachoma  and  chronic  trachoma  is  more  useful. 
The  term  "acute  trachoma"  may  fitly  be  applied  to  the  early  stages 
of  the  affection,  — ^i.  e.  to  the  stages  of  invasion  and  of  granulation 
and  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation,  to- 
gether with  the  deposit  of  new  cells  and  tissue-forming  products. 
TThere  is  usually  photophobia,  a  felling  as  of  grit  in  the  eye,  nicti- 
tation, and  considerable  epiphora;  the  lids  are  frequently  hot  and 
swollen;  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  may  be  studded  with  numerous 
small  granulations;  but  these  are  not  well  defined  and  are  not 
much  raised  above  the  swollen  and  congested  conjunctiva — which 
latter  is  not  infrequently  streaked  with  cracks  or  fissures.  Acute 
trachoma  ordinarily  passes  on  to  the  chronic  form.  This  is  a  vezy 
different  condition.  Instead  of  a  swelling  of  the  lids  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  tissue,  we  now  have  atrophy  of  tissue  and  cicatricial 
contraction.  Here  the  granules  are  well  marked  and  stand  out 
boldly  above  the  shrunken  conjunctiva,  especially  over  the  tarsus 
of  the  upper  lid.  The  factors  of  irritation  are  still  present,  and 
continue  to  produce  their  usual  train  of  symptoms. 

The  proper  plan  of  treatment  for  these  two  varieties  must  obyi- 
ously  differ.  In  some  cases  the  progress  of  the  early  stage  and  its 
transition  into  the  later  stage  is  so  insiduous  and  attended  by  such 
a  slight  degree  of  irritation  that  the  patient  is  quite  unaware  of 
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ftDj  diseased  condition  of  tbe  eye  till  the  chronic  stage  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  conjunctiva  is  covered  by  prominent  and  distinct 
granules.  < 

Causes, — ^Trachoma  is  a  purely  local  affection,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  some  direct  injury  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  conjunctival  sac.  On  the  other  hand  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings, bad  hygiene,  feeble  health,  etc.,  predispose  to  the 
condition.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  places  in  which  a  great 
many  people  live  together,  and  where  care,  cleanliness,  and  venti- 
lation are  insufficient,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  Con- 
tagion, however,  is  the  most  important  exciting  cause.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  a  special  micrococcus,  the  affection  is 
easily  communicable  and  often  spreads  through  families,  schools, 
workhouses,  etc.  For  this  same  reason  the  trouble  does  not  long 
remain  unilateral,  but  readily  communicates  itself  to  the  other  eye 
of  the  patient.  Eegarding  the  age  of  individuals  affected,  the  pe- 
riod of  life  between  twenty  and  forty  years  doubtless  furnishes  the 
largest  proportion  of  cases,  but  the  disorder  may  affect  very  young 
children  and  persons  of  advanced  years.  When  it  occurs  in  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  it  is  usually  of  the  miliary  or  papillary 
type,  and  presents  the  symptoms  of  acute  trachoma  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

BesuUs. — All  varieties  of  trachoma  may  get  well  spontaneously 
through  resolution  and  absorption  of  the  granules.  Ordinarily, 
however,  this  favorable  termination  does  not  take  place  till  great 
and  irreparable  damage  has  been  effected  in  contiguous  struct- 
ures. A  brief  consideration  of  those  unfortunate  conditions  which 
frequently  occur  either  as  the  direct  result  of  trachomatous  diaease 
or  the  improper  treatment  of  the  same  will  now  fitly  demand  our 
attention;  corneal  complications  and  implications  are  both  common 
and  serious.  In  chronic  trachoma  we  generally  find  the  cornea 
hazy,  frequently  in  a  state  of  pannus,  occasionally  xerotic,  and 
sometimes  ectatic.  Haziness  of  the  cornea  and  pannvs  (dense  vas- 
cular haziness  of  cornea)  result  from  the  direct  irritation  occa- 
sioned to  corneal  tissue  by  the  granules  and  the  dense,  contracted 
tissues  of  the  Uds.  The  upper  lid,  owing  to  its  freer  range  of  mo- 
tion over  the  eyeball  and  to  its  denser  formation,  is  much  more 
active  than  the  lower  in  the  production  of  these  conditions. 
Hence  in  pannus  the  haziness  begins  at  the  upper  segment  of  the 
cornea  and  may  spread  over  its  entire  surface,  covering  it  with  an 
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opaque,  red  coating.  Xerosis,  by  which  we  mean  a  condition  of 
exceBsive  dryness  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva,  is  seen 
in  long-standing  and  badly-treated  cases  of  chronic  trachoma.  It 
is  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  glands  and  follicles  which 
moisten  the  ^conjunctiva,  and  is  frequentiy  accompanied  by  total 
obliteration  of  the  superior  conjunctival  cul-de-sac.  The  changes 
which  occur  in  the  lid  itself  as  the  result  of  trachoma  are  always 
serious.  Trichiasia,  i.  e.  a  turning  in  of  the  eyelashes  frequently 
occurs  during  the  stage  of  cicatrization.  It  keeps  the  eye  irrita- 
table,  causing  irritation  and  even  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Far- 
ther cicatrization  and  contraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  lid  leads  to 
further  deformity,  and  the  result  is  entropion.  Upon  everting  an 
upper  lid  thus  affected  as  the  result  of  trachoma,  its  conjunctival 
surface  will  be  found  to  be  seamed  with  white  bands  of  cicatricial 
tissue  which  draw  the  tarsus  into  an  abnormally  concave  shape, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  it  hard  and  inelastic.  Thus  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid  is  turned  inward,  and  presenting  itself  against  the 
globe,  it  becomes  an  additional  factor  of  irritation.  Both  trichiasis 
and  entropion  usually  remain  as  permanent  deformities  imless 
relieved  by  operative  interference. 

Prognosis. — ^The  duration  of  trachoma,  as  well  as  its  complica- 
tions and  sequelae,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  attention  beston  ed 
upon  individual  cases  and  the  methods  of  treatment  employed,  and 
also  upon  the  skill  with  which  such  methods  are  carried  out.  The 
affection  is  always  obstinate,  and  the  successful  treatment  often 
claims  a  long  period  of  time  for  its  proper  exhibition.  When  the 
results  already  considered  are  once  permanently  established,  their 
relief  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  their  total  eradica- 
tion  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

Treatment. — ^How  then  shall  we  successfully  treat  trachoma? 
How  prevent  these  unfortunate  complications  and  sequelse,  and 
how  relieve  them  when  they  do  arise  ?  The  approved  methods  of 
treatment  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  1st,  prevention;  2d,  thera- 
peutic measures;  and  3d,  operative  procedures.  Immunity  from 
trachoma  is  to  be  sought  in  avoiding  inoculation  of  the  eyes  with 
discharges  from  eyes  affected  with  the  disease.  Which  inoculation 
is  not  infrequently  brought  about  by  means  of  borrowed  handker- 
chiefs, towels  especially  the  public  roller-towel — spectacles,  etc. — 
by  keeping  the  general  health  at  par;  by  conformity  to  hygienic 
laws;  and  by  giving  early  attention  to  all  conjunctival  inflamma- 
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iions.  An  apparent  simple  catarrhal  conjunotiTitis  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  granular  conjunotiTitis.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  health  and  power  of  resistance  of  the  conjunctiya 
4U*e  important  factors  in  the  limitation  of  trachoma;  the  disease 
being  very  prone  to  develop  in  those  eyes  whose  conjunctivse  have 
been  weakened  by  catarrhal  or  other  inflammations. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  usually  all  that  are  required  in  the 
treatment  of  the  acute  form  and  also  have  their  field  of  usefulness 
in  the  chronic  variety.  For  acute  trachoma,  mild  measures  are  to 
have  precedence.  Bathing  the  eyes  and  lids  with  cool  borax 
water  is  very  agreeable  to  the  heated  and  swollen  tissues;  and  if 
the  inflammation  be  of  a  still  severer  type,  small  cloths  wrung  out 
in  ice- water  or  cooled  by  contact  with  a  piece  of  ice,  should  be  laid 
over  the  lids  and  thus  continuous  cold  applied  for  periods  of  teu 
or  fifteen  minutes  two  or  three  times  daily;  the  cloths  being 
changed  for  fresh  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  heated  tissues.  Further  than  this,  the  application  of  a  mild 
«olution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  or  two  per  cent.,  or  of  a  solution  of 
tannin  in  glycerine,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  made  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  It  should  be  done  every  day  or  two  by 
the  surgeon.  Having  everted  the  lids,  let  him  touch  the  entire 
palpebral  conjunctiva  with  one  of  these  solutions,  making  the  ap- 
plication either  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  or  by  a  bit  of 
-cotton  twisted  on  the  end  of  a  probe.  These  means  alone  will 
sometimes  suffice  for  the  cure  of  acute  cases. 

Best  to  the  eyes  and  protection  from  all  irritation,  strong  light, 
•etc.,  are  desirable  factors  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases.  If  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  shall  subside  before  all  lymphatic  exudate 
has  been  absorbed,  or  in  other  words,  before  all  granulations  have 
disappeared,  stimulation  of  the  process  is  in  order.  This  may  be 
affected  by  touching  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper  pencil  (bluestone),  or  the  application  of  a 
six  or  eight  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Mechanical  irri- 
tation may  be  employed  instead,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids 
scarified  with  the  point  of  a  probe  or  bistoury,  or  scraped  or 
brushed  with  some  blunt  instrument.  In  the  acule  variety,  then 
when  there  are  no  well-defined  granules  and  hence  little  or  no  lo- 
alized  lymphatic  exudation,  antiphlogistic  and  astringent  measures 
locally  applied  often  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  cases  of  acute  trachoma  which  have  been  irritated' 
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by  the  frequent  application  of  bluestone  and  other  caustics  till  a 
true  follicular  inflammation  has  not  only  been  produced  but  kept 
up  for  long  periods  of  time.  These  cases,  above  all  others,  call 
for  mild  and  soothing  treatment. 

But  what  of  those  cases  which  we  have  herein  classed  under  the 
term  ** Chronic  Trachoma.*'  Those  cases  characterized  by  well- 
marked  granules  and  by  inflammatory  action  which  does  not  occa- 
sion absorption  of  the  lymphatic  accumulations,  but  rather  exerts 
its  destructive  action  upon  normal  tissues  ?  In  this  limited  con* 
sideration  of  the  subject  we  can  only  mention  the  approved  ays* 
tems  of  treatment  and  describe  briefly  those  methods  which  we 
have  demonstrated  by  personal  observation  and  experience  to  be 
of  greatest  value. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  trachoma,  all  measures  are  directed 
toward  the  destruction,  removal,  or  absorption  of  the  trachoma- 
granules  and  the  restoration  of  the  tissues  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. This  end  is  sought  both  through  therapy  and  through  sur- 
gery. Therapeutic  measures  And  their  field  of  usefulness  mainly 
in  their  power  both  to  produce  and  to  control  inflammatory  action 
The  lymphatic  exudation  (i.  e.  the  granules)  may  be  absorbed  bj 
inflammatory  action,  and  the  more  active  the  inflammation  the 
more  certain  and  complete  the  results.  Nature's  plan  of  treatment 
is  based  upon  this  fact,  and  Time  usually  effects  a  cure.  The  low 
grade  of  inflammation,  however,  which  is  induced  by  the  disease 
itself  acts  so  slowly  and  in  such  a  diffuse  manner,  that  it  not  onlj 
occasions  the  destruction  of  the  granules  but  also  destroys  and  de- 
forms the  other  tissues  of  the  lid,  and  does  irreparable  damage  to 
the  eye-ball.  Science,  or  rather  Art,  now  comes  to  the  relief  and 
ventures  to  assist  Nature  when  she  nods  at  her  task.  By  thera- 
peutic appliances,  we  modify  the  inflammatory  process  at  wilL 
By  the  application  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  to  fortj 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper 
crystal  (bluestone),  etc.,  to  the  affected  palpebral  conjunctiva  we 
stimulate  the  benign  process:  and  by  the  use  of  local  astringents, 
alteratives,  etc.,  such  as  solutions  of  tannin  in  glycerine,  alum 
crystal,  one  or  two  per  cent,  aqueous  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
etc.,  we  regulate  the  action. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  in  passing,  that  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  local  applications  are  made  to  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva.    Caustic  agents  and  even  active  astringents  are  never 
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to  be  dropped  into  the  eye;  but  the  lids  are  to  be  everted,  and  the 
application  made  directly  to  the  affected  region.  Moreover,  after 
the  application  of  causticB  to  the  lids,  they  are  to  be  cleansed  by 
the  application  of  water,  while  the  lid  is  still  everted.  After  the 
application  of  strong  solutions  of  silver,  it  is  well  to  neutralize  all 
excess  by  the  counter-application  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
Fluid  applications  are  best  made  to  the  lids  by  means  of  camel's 
hair  pencils  or  cotton  twisted  on  the  end  of  a  probe.  Crystals  of 
copper  and  alum  for  touching  the  lids  must  be  smooth  and  flat. 
They  should  be  flat  instead  of  round  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
application  to  the  retrotarsal  fold. '  In  addition  to  these  local  ap- 
plications, patients  should  be  given  some  astringent  and  antisep- 
tic wash  for  home  use — ^a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water; 
etc.,  usually  answering  very  well. 

In  a  certain  small  proportion  of  cases,  a  still  more  active  type  of 
inflammation,  leading  to  a  more  complete  and  more  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  effused  products  may  be  sought  through  therapy.  To  this 
end  the  eyes  are  sometimes  inoculated  with  the  secretion  from 
eyes  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia — a  practice  which  I  men^ 
tion  only  on  purpose  to  condemn.  In  others  a  similar  inflamma-- 
tory  action  is  sought  through  the  irritant  action  of  jequirity.  This 
agent  has  its  advocates  and  its  opposers.  Personally,  we  find  little 
use  for  it.  We  prefer  operative  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  its  advocates.  Still  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  we  have  seen  some  very  fair  results  from  the  use  of 
jequirity  in  certain  cases  of  long-standing  trachoma  with  extensive^ 
pannuB.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  witnessed  destruction  of  the- 
eye  follow  its  use  in  two  consecutive  cases,  and  that  too,  when  ex- 
hibited by  a  no  less  distinguished  operator  than  H.  Knapp,  of  New 
York.  Jequirity  may  be  applied  either  in  powder  or  infusion.  It 
should  never  be  used  when  the  conjunctiva  is  succulent  or  purul^t,  but 
only  in  cases  of  old^  dry,  granular  lids  in  which  panmis  is  a  prominent 
feature.  Whenever  a  purulent  inflammation  is  produced  in.  these, 
eyes,  it  is  to  be  managed  according  to  general  principles. 

As  may  be  inferred,  jequirity  is  not  employed  in  those  institu- 
tions over  which  Knapp  presides,  to  wit :  the  New  York  Ophthal- 
mic and  Aural  Institute  and  the  Eye  Department  of  the  Yander'- 
but  Clinic.  During  our  connection  with  these  Institutions  the 
bluestone  was  employed,  almost  to  exclusion  of  all  other  methodls,. 
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in  the  treatment  of  chronic  trachoma.  At  the  New  York  Eje  and 
Ear  Infirmary  mechanical  measures  have  long  been  employed  with 
excellent  results  and  although  jequirity  has  been  used  from  time, 
to  time,  still,  the  instrument  methods  are  held  in  high  preference. 
At  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  of  New  York,  jequirity  has 
been  extensively  employed  and  is  still  held  in^favorby  the  surgeons 
of  this  hospitals.  During  my  attendance  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  and  at  my  last  visit  to  the  Institution  somewhat 
over  a  year  ago,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bean  was  used.  The 
method  of  preparation  and  application  is  as  follows  :  A  four  per 
cent,  solution  is  prepared  by  maceration  of  the  bean  (coarsely 
powdered)  in  cold  water — something  like  one  bean  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  Having  allowed  the  mixture  to  stand  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  cool  place,  a  semi-milky  fluid  is  obtained  by  decantation.  This 
infusion  retains  its  efficient  properties  from  four  to  six  days. 
When  about  to  employ  this  preparation  it  is  shaken  and  then  a 
single  drop  instilled  into  the  eye  and  allowed  to  flow  freely  over 
the  globe  and  into  the  inferior  and  superior  conjunctival  cul-de- 
sacs — for  about  thirty  seconds.  Often  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
this  single  application  the  characteristic  jequirity  inflamma- 
tion is  manifest.  When,  however,  there  is  only  free  lachrymation 
and  insufficient  reaction  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  in- 
stillation may  be  repeated.  A  third  application  is  allowable  if 
more  reaction  is  required.  If,  however,  this  also  fails  to  induce 
sufficient  inflammatory  reaction;  the  lids  are  to  be  everted  and  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  sopped  and  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  absorbent 
cotton  which  has  been  freely  dipped  into  the  infusion.  A  satura- 
ted four  per  cent,  solution  of  boraric  acid  and  a  solution  (one  to  five 
thousand)  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  agentsmost  frequently  em- 
ployed to  control  the  purulent  discharge.  Only  one  eye  shoutd  be 
treated  at  a  time. 

The  impalpable  powder  of  jequirity  is  preferred  to  the  solution 
by  certain  operators.    Its  methods  of  use  require  no  description. 

Of  late,  operative  (i.  e.,  mechanical)  measures  for  the  radical 
cure  of  trachoma  have  been  revived  and  improved,  and  are  elicit- 
ing much  favor.  Many  ways  are  suggested  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  end.  Numerous  oculists  have  devised  instru- 
ments and  others  have  published  papers  advocating  their  new 
methods  "  of  curing  granular  lids.  Nearly  all  these  methods  have 
much  in  common,  while  but  few  of  them  present  little  that  is  really 
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new.  The  operatiye  treatment  of  trachoma  is  applicable  to 
nearly  all  chronic  cases.  The  following  methods  are  practiced:  1. 
Opening  the  separate  granules  and  expressing  their  contents;  2. 
scarifying  the  conjunctiya  through  the  granules  by  linear  incis- 
ions; 3.  crushing  the  granules;  4.  destroying  the  granules  by 
scraping  the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  5.  thoroughly  irritating  the 
granular  conjunctiva  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush  (brushing).  So 
long  as  the  work  be  done  rationally  and  thoroughly  the  selection 
of  a  method  is  optional.  The  opening  of  separate  granules  is  us- 
ually resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  other  method — ^but  may 
be  employed  as  a  separate  method  in  cases  where  there  is  a  rather 
limited  number  of  prominent  granules. 

Special  instruments  have  been  devised  for  scarifying  the  palpe- 
bral conjunctiva  through  the  jg^ranules  by  linear  incisions.  I  will 
remark  that  Harvey's  lid  forceps  and  scarifying  knives  are  the 
best.  These  instruments,  aU  of  them,  are  expensive,  and  al- 
though convenient  are  not  essential.  If  we  care  to  do  this  opera- 
tion we  can  roll  up  the  upper  lid  with  an  ordinary  light  pair  of 
dressing-forceps  (the  "Ann  Arbor"  is  a  good  pattern),  and  make 
our  horizontal  incisions  into  the  conjunctiva  with  almost  any  sharp- 
pointed  instrument.  After  the  scarifying,  the  palpebral  conjunct- 
iva should  be  sopped  with  a  rather  strong  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury — say  one  to  two  thousand.  I  have  frequentiy  per- 
formed this  operation  and  like  its  results  in  a  certain  class  of  tra- 
chomatous cases.  This  operation  is  sometimes  attempted  in  acute 
cases. 

The  old  method  of  crushing  by  squeezing  the  lids  between  the 
broad  blades  of  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  has  very  properly  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  Knapp  however,  has  recentiy  (Sep- 
tember, 1891)  given  us  a  very  excellent  pair  of  trachoma-forceps 
which  not  only  crush  the  granules  but  also  express  their  contents. 
I  now  show  you  the  instrument  in  question.  The  manner  of  its 
use  is  quite  apparent.  The  lid  is  first  everted  and  then  one  roller 
is  pushed  into  the  superior  cul-de-sac  and  the  other  applied  over 
the  turned  out  conjunctiva,  then  with  firm  pressure  so  as  to  make 
the  cylinders  approach  each  other  while  they  enclose  the  lid,  the 
forceps  are  drawn  forward  crushing  the  granules  and  rolling  out 
their  contents.  When  properly  managed  there  is  practically  no 
mangling  or  tearing  of  the  normal  tissues,  and  hence  no  subse- 
quent  damaging  cicatrices.    In  simple  follicular  trachoma  one  or 
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two  sittings  will  often  be  all  that  is  required.  Therapeutic  meas- 
ures should  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  operative  procedures. 

Thorough  irritation  of  the  granules  and  tissues  with  a  moder- 
ately sharp  spoon  (scraping)  or  with  a  stiff  brush  (brushing)  ac- 
complishes a  similar  purpose  and  often  gives  good  results.  The  work 
must  be  done  positively  and  thoroughly.  In  brushing,  one  may 
use  a  stiff  tooth-brush  or  a  wire  brush  made  for  the  purpose.  In- 
flammatory reaction  of  a  benign  character  follows  the  operation 
and  leads  to  resolution  and  absorption  of  the  abnormal  deposits. 

The  complications  and  sequelaB  of  trachoma  furnish  by  them- 
selves a  lengthy  chapter  in  practical  ophthalmology,  hence  the 
details  of  their  treatment  and  management  cannot  now  occupy  us. 
Prevention,  however,  must  ever  rank  as  the  chief  consideration, 
and  to  this  end  we  must  not  only  attack  trachoma  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  must  also  attack  it  in  a  rational  and  thorough  manner, 
remembering  that  improper  treatment  is  often  as  fruitful  a  cause 
of  damaging  complications  and  sequelae  as  diseases  themselves. 

DISCUSSION. 
HYDBASTIS   FOR   CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Dr.  E.  a.  Ounn  :  We  have  heard  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
old  methods  of  treatment.  Not  a  word,  however,  has  been  said 
about  the  Eclectic  remedy,  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  into  the  medical  profession  for  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  I  speak  of  Hydrastis.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  weak  Hydrastis  solu- 
tion will  do  more  than  any  remedy  named  in  the  article  just  read. 
I  have  used  it  for  twenty  Ave  years,  and  know  what  ,1  am  talking 
about.  When  I  have  wanted  a  stronger  application,  instead  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  I  made  use  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  potassa.  This  I  have  done  in  scores  and  scores  of 
cases,  that  have  gone  for  months  and  months  at  a  time  to 
ophthalmic  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  Eclectic  remedy,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  potassa,  was  first 
recommended  by  Dr.  John  King;  and  with  the  use  of  Hydrastis 
will  do  more  for  all  cases  of  conjunctivitis,  acute  or  chronic,  than 
all  the  remedies  which  the  gentleman  has  named  in  his  most 
excellent  paper.  I  think  that  all  who  have  had  experience  with 
those  remedies  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  Sesquicarbonate 
of  potash  in  chronic  cases  cSn  be  applied  with  a  brush,  using  the 
salt,  applying  it,  holding  it  there  as  long  as  necessary,  and  then 
washing  it  off  before  returning  the  lid  after  inverting.  After  that 
is  done  I  have  continued  the  use  of  Hydrastis.     I  sometimes  have 
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used  the  ordinary  infusion,  with  a  little  borax  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation. I  have  very  frequently,  however,  used  hydrastin,  taking 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose-water,  rubbing  it  up  thoroughly 
in  a  mortar  and  filtering  it.  Since  the  more  recent  introduction 
of  the  preparations  of  fluid  Hydrastis,  I  have  frequently  used 
them  in  preference  to  making  an  infusion,  and,  as  I  say,  have  had 
good  results  from  that  line  of  treatment,  while  all  other  methods 
to{ally  failed. 

Dr.  Egbebt  :  Mr.  Chairman,  now  for  a  word  of  explanation.  I 
deserve  the  correction.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
have  something  better  for  trachoma  than  the  remedies  which  I 
spoke  of.  My  connection  with  Eclecticism  has  lasted  but  three 
months^  and  I  did  not  intend  to  learn  all  that  I  heard  in  three 
months.  Although  educated  some  time  ago,  in  other  schools,  I 
am  now  associated  somewhat  with  Eclectics,  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  all  these  things  as  we  go  along.  Although  I  have  attended 
nearly  all  the  regular  eye-and-ear  infirmaries  in  New  York,  I  did 
not  attend  Dr.  Gunn's  school,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  prob- 
ably did  not  mention  Hydrastis,  not  knowing  about  it. 

Ordered,  That  the  papers  sabmitted  to  this  Section  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary^ 

as  directed  by  standing  order  of  the  Association,  with  the  recommendation  that 

they  be  published  in  the  Tbansaotions. 

t 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported  to  the  Association. 


PAPERS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SECTION. 


GHRONIG  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

By  F.  M.  Hector,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

My  subject  is  old.  So,  too,  are  many  of  the  cases  of  suppura- 
tive otitis  medica.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  probably  not 
very  many.  Usually  it  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  acute  attacks  of 
middle-ear  inflammation,  that  follow  one  another  at  shoreer  and 
shorten  intervals,  till  finally,  a  continuous  flowing  of  pus  estab- 
lishes for  the  affection  a  place  among  chronic  diseases.  Among 
the  causes  have  been  mentioned  a  strumous  diathesis,  throat- 
diseases,  the  eruptive  fevers,  tuberculosis.  Probably  the  most 
frequent  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  exanthemata. 

ExantJiemaia.  When  a  strumous  diathesis  is  well  marked,  of  course 
it  should  receive  attention.  But  even  in  these  cases  we  will  usu- 
ally find  a  history  of  an  eruptive  fever  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
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diseaee.  So  far  as  tubercalosis  is  conoemedy  it  is  of  importance 
to  us  in  one  particular  only — ^that  it  renders  the  otitis  incurable. 
Just  why  this  is  true  might  furnish  material  for  interesting  inquiry 
to  those  so  inclined,  but  here  we  have  not  time  for  discussion  of 
the  question.  The  fact  remains  that  tuberculous  patients  sulEer^ 
ing  ^from  otorrhoea  are  seldom  or  neyer  cured.  The  principal 
epmptoms  of  ^chronic  suppurative  otitis  media  consist  of  a  diB- 
charge  of  pus  from  the  middle  ear,  a  degree  of  deafness,  with 
sometimes  tinnitus  and  excoriation  of  integument  lining  auditory 
canal.  Of  course  a  perforation  of  tympanic  membrane  is  (ne&rlj) 
always  present,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  membrane,  together 
with  the  ossicles,  may  be  destroyed. 

As  a  complication  we  may  have  an  entrance  or  formation  of  pus 
in  the  mastoid  cells,  with  the  violent  attendant  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  this  region,  severe  headache,  delirium,  coma.  Mening- 
itis may  ensue,  with  fatal  results.  Entrance  of  pus  into  the  crani- 
al cavity  through  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  not  conmion,  yet 
when  it  does  occur  the  gravest  results  follow. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  first  requisit<e  is  cleanlinesB. 
The  older  method  employed  to  this  end  was  syringing  with  warm 
water,  and  plenty  of  it.  Later  a  cry  was  raised  against  this  most 
natural  and  efficient  procedure,  and  the  so-called  dry  method  of 
treatment  became  the  fashion.  The  latter  is  tedious,  unpleasant 
to  patient  and  physician,  and  less  efficacious  than  the  use  of  water. 
But  for  procuring  thorough  cleanliness  we  now  possess  an  agent 
superior  to  either  of  the  old  methods.  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  will 
search  out  and  destroy  pus  in  any  nook  or  cranny  where  the  latter 
can  form  or  enter.  So  far  then  as  thorough  cleansing  is  concerned 
there  is  no  excuse  for  failure.  In  cases  where  the  process  of  sup- 
puration is  slow  and  the  total  amount  of  pus  small,  the  application 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  twice  per  day  will  frequently  bring  about  a 
cure.  But  when  suppuration  is  more  profuse,  additional  means 
should  be  used.  A  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  pus  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed  should  be  kept  in  the  auditory  canal.  Such  a  drug 
is  boraric  acid.  It  may  have  no  germicidal  properties;  theoreti- 
cally it  may  be  unable  to  injure  the  weakest  microbe  seriously; 
but  practically  it  will  cure  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  aU  cases  of  sup* 
purative  middle-ear  disease.  That  is  enough.  Nitrate  of  silver 
is  a  drug  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  It 
may  be  used  in  solutions  of  varying  strength,  and  frequently  with 
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good  effect.  A  few  cases  will  succumb  to  phenol  sodique.  To 
enumerate  the  many  drugs  which  have  been  employed  and  rec- 
ommended would  only  be  a  waste  of  time.  In  the  cases  readily 
curable,  no  great  list  of  drugs  will  be  necessary;  while  in  obstinate 
eases  the  practitioner  will  in  any  event  fall  back  on  authority  and 
his  own  judgment. 

Inflation  by  Politzer's  method  or  the  catheter  is  sometimes  use- 
ful to  assist  in  driying  the  pus  from  tympanum  to  canal,  where  it 
can  more  readily  be  reached.  The  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ren- 
ders this  less  necessary  than  formerly,  when  we  depended  upon 
water  or  the  cotton-carrier. 

Whether  a  suppurative  otitis  is  of  purely  local  origin  or  is  the 
local  effect  of  a  constitutional  wrong  we  can  not  stop  to  discuss. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  drugs,  properly  selected,  seem  to  exert  prompt 
action  upon  the  disease.  Among  those  most  beneficial  are  Pulsa- 
tilla, hepar  sulph.,  calc.  carb.,  silicea  and  graphites;  the  selec> 
tion  being  governed  in  a  general  way  by  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charge, the  temperament  of  the  patient,  condition  of  throat,  etc., 
and  in  particular  by  the  indications  as  we  learn  them  from  speci- 
fic medication  add  the  teachings  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  general  condition  must  of  course  be  looked  after,  but  in  no 
case  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  indications  for  local  treatment  in 
the  effort  to  eradicate  constitutional  disturbances  which  we  fancy 
may  account  for  the  aural  disease.  The  local  symptoms  are  al- 
ways of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  our  earliest  attention ; 
and  without  this  we  may  dose  the  patient  with  tonics  and  altera- 
tives throughout  the  course  of  his  natural  life  without  appreciably 
lessening  the  aural  discharge.  But  an  item  of  really  great  im- 
portance is  the  condition  of  the  throat  and  nasal  cavities.  To  say 
that  a  middle-ear  suppuration  can  not  be  stopped  while  a  pair  of 
enlarged  tonsils  exist  is  a  mistake.  It  can.  But  so  long  as  there 
is  a  chronic  throat  or  naso-pharyngeal  disease,  a  recurrence  of  the 
aural  trouble  is  not  only  possible,  but  likely.  To  thoroughly 
eradicate  the  throat  disease  is  frequently  a  much  more  difficult  , 
undertaking  than  to  stop  an  aural  discharge.  Therefore  to  com- 
pel a  patient  to  wait  until  the  throat  disease  is  cured  is  a  useless 
waste  of  time  and  vitality.  Yet  any  existing  throat  trouble  should 
be  promptly  treated  and  cured,  if  possible,  and  there  are  papers 
to  be  read,  telling  how  to  do  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  surgery 
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has  little  place.  Occasionally  we  find  a  case  of  chronic  suppura- 
tion in  which  the  perforation  is  quite  small.  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  opening  was  no  larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  situated  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  membrane.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
is  not  a  ready  escape  for  the  pus  constantly  forming,  and  the  cure 
may  be  hastened  by  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  membrane,  or 
by  making  a  second  perforation  in  its  lower  portion. 

Mastoid  disease  sometimes  occurs  as  a  complication,  but  its 
<;auses  and  treatment  hardly  belong  to  our  subject,  and  their  con- 
sideration would  lengthen  this  paper  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  mild  cases  will  usually  give  way  to  thorough 
oleansing,  where  such  procedure  is  possible,  while  in  the  more  ser- 
ious cases  trephining  becomes  necessary. 


DEAFNESS. 

SOME  OF  ITS  CAUSES  AND  THEIB  TREATMENT. 

By  F.  P.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  Grenola,  Kansas. 

A  failure  of  sound-vibratiou  to  affect  the  fibrillated  terminus  of 
the  auditory  nerve  will  of  course  leave  the  individual  unconscious 
of  it.  This  lack  of  audible  impression  is  ordinarily  called  deafness. 
This  in  analogy  to  the  sense  of  vision,  in  which  any  obstruation 
or  impairment  of  the  transmitting  nervous  media  impairs  the 
sight  itself,  or  may  even  cause  blindness.  So,  any  derangement, 
disease  or  deformity  of  the  receptacle  or  conductors  of  the  sound- 
vibrations  will  efficiently  cause  partial  or  complete  deafness. 

The  auricle  concentrates  the  sound-waves  and  directs  them  into 
the  external  auditory  canal.  The  peculiar  confirmation  of  the 
canal  and  the  air  which  it  contains  serve  to  intensify  its  force  and 
impart  against  the  drum,  or  membrannm  tympani,  which  is  thus 
made  to  vibrate,  and  thereby  transmit  the  impression  by  the  audi- 
tory ossicles  to  the  foramen  ovale.  The  impression  there  enters  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  and  is  transmitted  by  the  labyrinthine  fluid  to 
the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea. 

Accordingly,  there  are  presented  to  us  for  consideration,  the 
natural  divisions  into  an  external,  middle  and  internal  ear — one  ap- 
paratus for  the  collecting  or  receiving  of  sound-waves,  another  for 
their  conducting,  and  a  third  which  has  to  do  with  their  final  dis- 
tribution.   An  interference  with  the  function  of  any  of  these  three 
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is  sufficient  to  produce  deafness.  It  may  be  at  the  external  open- 
ing or  internally;  it  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  obstruction,  or 
referable  to  pathological  changes  within. 

AFFLICTIONS   OF   THE   EXTERNAL   EAR. 

The  most  essential  condition  for  normal  hearing  is  a  drum- 
membrane  properly  vibratile.  This  we  can  not  have  except  the 
external  canal  is  unobstructed,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  is  pervi- 
ous. The  external  causes  of  deafness,  therefore,  are  those  which 
produce  obstruction  of  the  auditory  canal;  the  removing  of  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  restore  fully  the  power  of  hearing.  The  first 
to  be  noticed  is  abscess.  This  is  to  be  treated  like  a  circumscribed 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  tissue.  An  early  evacuating  of 
the  pus  is  often  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain  and  cure  the  com- 
plaint. These  auditory  furuncles  will  frequently  be  dispersed 
and  absorbed  by  the  local  application  of  the  tincture  of  Yeratrum 
viride,  and  the  interval  administration  of  the  ''first  decimal"  tritu- 
ration "of  sulphide  of  calcium — a  powder  of  two  or  three  grains 
to  be  taken  every  three  hours  to  promote  the  absorption,  and 
six  to  eight  grains  to  hasten  suppuration. 

Accumulations  of  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal  sometimes  be- 
come impacted  against  the  drum-membrane  and  cause  deafness  as 
well  as  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  head.  The  removing  of  this 
with  a  common  ear-syringe  is  sufficient  for  an  effectual  cure.  A 
few  minutes  of  syringing  with  warm  soda-water  to  start  the^  mass 
is  required.  I  have  found  it  the  better  way  to  direct  the  current 
of  water  alternately  against  the  floor  and  the  roof  of  the  canal,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  stream  with  aid  in  loosening  the  mass.  The 
use  of  glycerine  and  distilled  Hamamelis  is  useful  to  prevent  sub- 
sequent accumulations  of  this  kind. 

The  principal  morbid  growths  that  affect  the  auditory  canal  are 
pdypi  and  exostosis.  The  former  of  these  are  to  be  removed  with 
small  forceps,  twisting  the  pedicle;  and  if  any  cells  remain  they 
may  be  treated  with  an  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  salicyl- 
ic acid — a  grain  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter — ^well  incorpo- 
rated with  vaseline.  Or,  one  of  the  stronger  escatol  ointments 
may  be  used. 

If  the  growth  springs  for  the  tympanic  membrane  or  cavity, 
tortion  or  traction  is  not  to  be  permitted.  It  should  be  excised  as 
deeply  as  possible. 
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Exostosisi  where  there  exists  a  total  loss  of  hearing,  should  be 
removed  by  bone-chisels.  If,  however,  the  growth  exists  in  only 
one  of  the  auditory  canals,  the  removal  should  not  be  encouraged. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAB. 

Deafness  is  occasioned  by  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  two  and  a 
half  times  more  frequently  than  by  those  of  the  external  or  inter- 
nal. The  approximate  relation  of  this  cavity  to  the  naso-pharyn- 
geal  space  and  the  connection  l^  the  Eustachian  tube  subject  it  to 
the  catarrhal  condition  so  often  found. 

Acute  inflanmiation  of  the  drum-membrane  and  middle  ear  may 
be  of  traumatic  origin,  or  catarrhal  in  character.  The  traumatism 
is  usually  the  result  of  concussion  due  to  explosive  forces  or  to  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  may  result  in  instantaneous 
perforation.  A  slight  hemorrhage  generally  occurs.  The  cleans- 
ing of  the  external  canal  with  water  is  the  first  step  toward  re- 
lief. We  may  then  remove  by  inflation  any  accumulation  that 
may  have  appeared  in  the  drum-cavity.  The  method  of  inflating 
which  I  prefer  is  by  means  of  the  glass  bulb  and  piece  of  soft  rub- 
ber tubing  with  a  glass  tube  for  mouthpiece.  With  this  appara- 
tus the  amount  of  force  exerted  against  the  drum-membrane  can 
h6  regulated  to  suit.  After  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  audi- 
tory canal  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  iodoform  will  promote 
healing  and  prevent  suppuration.  If,  however,  suppuration  should 
occur,  it  must  be  treated  as  an  acute  caJtarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
middie  ear. 

This  form  of  inflammation  is  most  frequently  found  in  persons 
of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  and  is  mostly  manifest  in  children.  When 
cases  of  this  kind  come  to  us  it  is  usually  in  quest  of  relief  from 
pain  or  ear-ache.  This  ailment  is  commonly  associated  with  nasal 
catarrh;  and  an  examination  of  the  fauces  will  show  hypertrophied 
tonsils  and  a  reddened  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  from 
which  a  tough  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  is  exuding. 
From  this  and  the  disclosures  of  an  aural  examination,  we  are  to 
make  our  diagnosis.  Excessive  hypersemia  will  be  perceived  along 
the  handle  of  the  malleus;  and  indeed,  the  whole  tympanic  mem- 
brane may  be  red  and  shining,  presenting  also  a  convex  appear- 
ance as  though  bulging  from  pressure  of  the  secretion,  if  such 
there  be. 

The  objects  to  be  secured  from  the  treating  of  this  disease  are 
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the  relief  of  pain  and  the  prevention  of  suppuration.  Use  cooaine 
locally,  and  administer  aconite  and  Bryonia;  also  apply  dry  heat 
externally.  If,  after  a  few  hours,  the  pain  does  not  subside,  there 
has  probably  exudation  occurred  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  So 
there  is  an  undue  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  membrane  and  the 
entire  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum.  In  the  majority  of  such 
cases,  paracentesis  will  afford  immediate  relief.  Where,  [however, 
this  operation  is  not  practicable,  there  should  be  a  resort  to  the 
application  of  moist  heat.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  the  fountain  syringe;  the  stream  of  water  being  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  100^  F.,  or  so  as  to  seem  comfortable  from  the  first.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  it  may  not  thrust  against  the  drum  with  too 
much  force.  This  application  should  be  continued  for  an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time,  as  may  seem  proper,  and  should  be  followed 
by  hot  flaxseed  poultices;  the  external  canal  being,  however,  left 
full  of  the  warm  water.  Over  the  whole  dry  woolen  cloths  should 
be  carefuUy  arranged,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  recumbent 
position. 

If,  after  the  pain  shall  have  been  relieved,  suppuration  is  found 
to  have  taken  place,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  gently  with  a  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid,  till  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane  should  then 
be  carefully  scrutinized;  and  if  there  exists  a  large  perforation, 
resort  should  be  had  to  inflation  in  order  to  cleanse  the  cavity 
thoroughly.  After  the  cleansing  the  impalpable  powder  of  borac- 
ic acid  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  diseased  drum-mem- 
brane once  a  day;  and  when  the  healing  process  has  begun,  the 
inflation  should  be  discontinued.  If,  when  the  drum-membrane 
is  treated,  the  deafness  remains,  it  will  be  due  to  the  thickening 
of  the  tissues,  and  should  be  removed  by  the  administration  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  in  doses  of  a  fortieth  of  a  grain,  and  by  in- 
flation according  to  Valsalva's  method,  and  the  use  of  glycerine 
applied  locally. 

Chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  a 
disease  that  causes  deafness  most  frequently,  and  usually  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  are  not  sought  till  partial  or  complete  deafness 
has  resulted  in  one  or  both  cases.  It  may  follow  an  attack  of  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  which  has  'been  neglected. 
The  principal  symptom  is  a  stuffing  of  the  affected  ear  as  though 
something  was  in  it.     Occasionally  noises  are  complained  of  in  the 
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ear  or  head.  This  latter  symptom  is  common  with  both  catarrhal 
and  proliferous  forms;  and  when  present  it  is  the  most  unpleasaot 
symptom  and  will  lead  to  applications  for  treatment  before  deaf- 
ness actually  has  set  in.  The  cause  of  this  tinniius  aurium  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  intratympanic  pressure  occuring  from  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  symptom  which  we  will  take  note  of  is  impairment  of  hear- 
ing. The  person  hears  better  when  in  a  noise,  and  bone-conduct- 
ion of  sound  is  better  than  aerial.  Some  of  the  marked  changes  in 
the  tympanic  membrane  are  opacities  and  alterations  in  the  shape 
of  the  light  spot.  It  is  lustreless,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
perchment  and  even  desquamates  at  tissues.  Changes  occurring 
in  its  curvature,  and  the  retracting  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
are  positive  evidences  of  disease  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustach- 
ian tube. 

The  faucial  orifice  of  the  tube  is  occasionally  closed  and  swollen. 
When  a  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  for  treatment  we  are  first  to 
ascertain  whether  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  tube.  InflA- 
tion  is  to  be  employed  if  there  exists  adhesion  of  the  tympanic  os- 
sicles, in  order  to  break  it  up,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  its  cleansing 
effect  as  well  as  for  the  dilating  of  the  tube.  It  should  be  used 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  restoration  of  *  the  membrane  to 
perfect  soundness  is  the  direct  purpose  of  this  procedure;  and, 
therefore,  if  inflation  interferes  with  cicatrization  it  should  be  leas 
often  employed.  The  air-bag  and  Eustachian  catheter  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  first  of  the  inflations.  The  external  auditory 
canal,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  carefully  cleansed;  often  which  a  few 
drops  of  mullein  oil  should  be  instilled  into  the  ear.  This  medi- 
cine has  the  property  of  relieving  pain  and  of  lessening  the  tinnitus 
aurium.    It  should  be  continued  during  the  treatment. 

In  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  pharynx  such  local  medication 
should  be  employed  as  will  lessen  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  almost  always  exists,  especially  in  young  pa- 
tients. A  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  with  gum  camphor  may  be 
applied  twice  a  day.  Solution  of  tannin  in  glycerine  is  good:  ^The 
acetate  of  potassium  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  and  the  biniodide 
of  mercury  in  doses  of  a  sixtieth  of  a  grain,  may  be  given  three 
times  a  day.  If  there  are  glandular  enlargements,  tincture  of 
Phytolacca  may  be  also  used  with  these  remedies.  In  debilitated 
Hsonditions  of  the  body,  the  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  calcium 
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with  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  are  to  be  used  as  indicated. 
Salt-water  baths  followed  by  vigorous  rubbing  will  be  salutary. 
The  neck  and  breast  should  be  bathed  daily  !in  cool  water  and 
mbbed  briskly  with  a  coarse  towel  till  reaction  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  body  should  be  clothed  in  flannel  the  whole  year 
round,  the  texture  being  as  light  in  summer  as  will  be  comfort- 
able. 


ACUTE    NASAL     GATARBH. 
By  A.  W.  PoBTER,  M.  D.,  Loogootee^  Indiana. 

Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  passages,  causing  sneezing,  more  or  less  obstruction 
of  the  nasal  fosssB  and  a  secretion  of  an  irritating  fluid  of  a  serous 
or  sero-mucous  character.  Anciently  the  belief  prevailed  that  it 
was  a  purging  of  the  brain;  and  this  idea  continued  until  the  sev- 
enteeth  century,  when  the  anatomy  of  the  nasal  passages,  in  con- 
nection with  the  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  better 
xmderstood. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Young 
children  are  more  liable  to  attacks  than  persons  of  adult  years. 
Or  persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  in  whom  we  And  chronic 
enlargement  of  tonsils  are  more  readily  affected  by  it.  It  is  said 
that  persons  of  rheumatic  tendency,  or  decided  nervous  tempera- 
ment are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  others. 

Expostire  to  cold  is  one  of  the  chief  exciting  causes,  such  as 
sitting  in  a  draft  of  air  with  head  exposed,  cooling  off  too  sud- 
denly after  active  exercisCi  or  getting  feet  wet.  It  may  be  caused 
from  exposure  to  heat  or  snn,  or  from  being  confined  for  some 
time  in  a  heated  room.  It  is  also  caused  from  irritating  vapors. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to   be  due,  at  times,  to  epidemic  influence. 

The  symptoms  are  lassitude,  and  chilliness,  occasionally  the  pa- 
tient will  have  a  well-marked  chill,  a  feeling  of  fullness,  and 
throbbing  pain  in  front  part  of  head,  followed  by  sneezing.  The 
mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  blocking  up  the 
nasal  passages,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  watery  secretion, 
which  on  account  of  its  irritating  qualities,  excoriates  the  skin 
about  the  margin  of  the  nasal  outlets.  This  is  replaced  in  a  few 
days,  with  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  which  has  lost  its  irritating 
pwp^rtiee.    We  hL  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  Benee  of 
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Bmell.  The  voice  has  lost  its  resonance^  and  is  replaced  by  a  nasal 
twang.  The  symptoms  become  more  and  more  seyere  as  the  in- 
flammation extends  into  the  sinuses  of  the  nasal  fossee.  "When  the 
inflammation  passes  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  we  will  have  se- 
yere pain  in  the  cheeks;  when  it  affects  the  frontal  sinuses,  severe 
pain  in  front  part  of  head,  or  if  the  ethnoidal  and  sphenoidal  cells 
are  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the  pain  in  head  becomes  more  severe. 
In  some  cases  we  have  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  difficulty  in  hearing, 
which  is  caused  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  from 
the  inflammation  passing  into  the  tubes.  In  some  cases  the  lach- 
rymal duct  becoms  inflamed,  causing  the  lachrymal  fluid  to  CTer- 
flow  the  eyelids. 

While  nasal  catarrh  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  it  with  some  of  the  exanthematous  dis- 
eases, in  their  incipiency,  such  as  measles,  etc. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  disease,  but  with  the  aged  and 
very  young,  it  is  attended  with  some  danger.  Some  cases  from 
improper  or  no  treatment,  pass  into  the  chronic  form. 

The  physician  is  seldom  called  to  treat  a  case  of  acute  nasf^ 
catarrh,  unless  it  becomes  of  the  severer  type,  for  the  milder  cases 
produce  so  little  disturbance  that  it  is  deemed  by  patient  and 
friends,  unnecessary  to  consult  a  physician. 

A  good  local  application  when  the  patient  is  annoyed  with 
sneezing  is  the  following : 

]$ .   Sulphate  of  morphia  -        -        -        ~       g^-  ^j 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  -        -        -        -        -       3  j 


Sig.    To  use  as  a  snuff  when  patient  is  annoyed  with  sneezing. 
It  acts  to  soothe  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.    Another  Tery 
good  remedy  is 

Q .  Aqua  Ammonia,  Carbolic  Acid  each        -        -     3  v 
Alcohol        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        %i} 

Sig.  Use  by  inhalation,  every  few  hours,  during  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Many  of  the  cases,  if  not  all  we  are  called  to  treat,  wUl  demand 
more  than  local  measures,  hence  we  must  have  internal  means  to 
overcome  the  morbid  action.  A  treatment  I  have  found  to  be  good 
in  some  cases  is  Q .  Tinct.  G^lsemium  from  6  to  15  drops  at  bed- 
time, with  hot  foot-bath.  It  is  said  that  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
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Suphrasia  eyery  few  hours,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  will 
Abort  it,  but  it  will  do  no  good  in  the  last  stages. 

We  will  have  cases  in  which  the  following  will  be  good  treat- 
ment. 

5.   Tinct.  Veratrum gtt  x 

Tinct.  Gelsemium         ....  gtt.  x 

Water -        -        5jv 

M. 

Sig.     A  teaspoonful  every  hour  until  the  patient  is  better,  then 
«very  two  or  three  hours. 

In  cases  where  the  pulse  is  fine  and  sharp,  pupils  dilated,  dull 
pain  in  head — 

!^.   Tinct,  Aconite gtt.  v 

Tinct.  Belladonna gtt.  x 

M. 
Sig.     A  teaspoonful  every  hour. 
If  we  have  pains  over  left  brow  give 

9 .   Tinct.  Aconite gtt.  v 

Tinct.  Rhus gtt.  x 

Water  ------  |iv 

M. 

Sig.     A  teaspoonful  every  hour.    In  short,  give  the  remedy  in- 
dicated, and  but  few  cases  will  become  chronic. 


SECTION     F. 

OyncBcology  and  Diseases  0/  Women. — Henbietta  K.   Mobris,  M.  D., 

Ghairman;   Abta    B.     Durham,    M.     D.,     Vice-Chairman; 

HuLDAH  T.  QuNN,  M.    D.,  Secrete^. 

St.  Louis,  June  17,  1892. 

The  President  announced  that  Section  F  would  now  hold  its 
session.  After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Dr.  Huldah  T.  Gunn, 
of  New  York  was  introduced  and  read  the  following  paper : 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  WOMAN. 

All  through  the  ages  the  history  of  woman  has  been  disastrous. 
A  cloud  of  hindrance  and  repression,  of  disability  and  servitude 
has  brooded  over  her.  Aristotle  taught  that  she  was  fixed  hy 
nature  to  a  position  of  inferiority.  Later  on  the  Church  endorsed 
this  doctrine  and  punished  as  heretics  any  who  dissented  from  ii 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  woman  had  no  legal  nor  social  rights; 
her  children,  her  property  and  her  religion  were  all  under  mascu- 
line control.  The  Greek  law  regarded  her  as  a  child  and  subjected 
her  to  guardianship  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Throughout 
the  Orient  her  condition  has  been  one  of  abject  servitude.  It  has 
been  said  there  are  but  two  points  upon  which  all  Hindoo  sects 
are  united,  and  those  are  the  sacredness  of  cows  and  the  deprav- 
ity of  women.  The  Hebrews  pronounced  her  an  after-thought 
of  Deity  and  the  originator  of  all  evil.  The  early  Christian 
fathers  which  some  of  the  later  disciples  of  the  Church  delight 
to  emulate,  denounced  her  as  a  ''necessary  evil,"  a  ''desirable 
calamity "  and  a  "  domestic  peril."  The  earliest  European 
churches  made  great  distinction  between  the  purity  of  man  and 
woman.  By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  held  Anno  Domini 
678>  women  were  forbidden  to  receive  the  Eucharist  vrith  their 
naked  hands  on  account  of  their  impurity;  they  were  also  forbid- 
den to  sing  in  church  because  of  their  ^inherent  wickedness.  Be- 
cent  travelers  say  that  even  to-day  women  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  chapel  of  Si  John,  the  Baptist,    at  Borne,  because  a 
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woman  caused  his  death.  "If  a  husband  and  wife  go  together  to- 
▼isit  the  chapel  the  husband  enters  it  alone  and  the  wife  is  aUowed 
at  most  to  peep  through  the  door." 

At  a  council  held  a  few  years  after  the  Council  of  Auxerre 
A.D.  585,  at  the  old  French  city  of  Macon,  the  principal  subject  .of 
discussion  was  whether  women  had  souls.  The  verdict  was,  vir- 
tually, that  they  had  not,  and  from  that  time  women  were  put 
under  the  ban  of  silence  in  all  things  pertaining  to  church  min- 
'  istration  and  church  government.  They  were  prohibited  fronr 
entering  the  altar,  and  all  functional  rights  were  denied  them. 
That  this  edict  still  has  advocates  was  evidenced  only  a  few  weeka 
ago  when  this  same  question  of  the  eligibility  of  women  to  par- 
ticipate in  church  goverment  was  discussed  at  a  conference  of 
the  New  England  M.  E.  churches.  Those  who  were  opposed 
claiming  that  if  women  were  admitted  as  lay  delegates  to  the 
General  Conference  it  would  open  the  way  to  their  becoming 
licensed  preachers  and  even  bishops,  a  condition  of  things  that< 
was  considered  most  unwarrantable  in  the  judgment  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen  who  objected  to  being  put  on  an  intellectuaL 
or  religious  equality  with  women.  Had  these  gentlemen  lived  in 
the  sixth  century  they  would  doubtless  have  voted  with  the  no- 
soul-for-women  party;  and  indeed  they  might  as  well  have  lived 
in  that  age  so  far  as  any  impress  they  make  upon  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization,  except  as  obstructionists. 

These  arbitrary  and  unjust  canons  of  the  early  Christian  Church* 
have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  put  the  stamp  of  inferiority 
upon  woman  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  Although  it: 
would  appear  from  the  records  that  she  accepted  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal bondage  not  without  protest,  her  thought  and  will  were  so 
completely  dominated  that  she  gradually  grew  to  submit  to  the 
degradation  as  inevitable  and  consequently  of  divine  origin*. 
Handicapped  by  this  superstition  she  has  continued  even  to  the 
present  time  to  cling  to  the  chains  that  bound  her;  as  a  recent 
writer  has  said:  ''Although  the  door  of  her  cage  is  open  she  is  held 
in  awe  by  the  bars,"  so  that  her  normal  development  has  been, 
hindered  and  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  her  mental  powers  incited, 
which  runs  through  the  literature  and  legislation  of  all  nations. 

Herbert  Spencer,  writing  of  English  laws  in  his  '*  Descriptive- 
Sociology  of  England,"  says:  "Our  laws  are  based  on  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  man's  rights,  so  that  society  exists  to-day  for  woman  onl^ 
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as  she  is  in  the  keeping  of  some  man."  Snch  French  writers  as 
Montesquieu  and  Bousseau  treated  woman  as  an  attractiye  child 
or  as  an  object  of  pleasure  to  man.  Michelet  nearly  a  century 
later  declared  her  to  be  a  natural  invalid. 

This  remarkable  yersion  of  womanhood,  endorsed  by  men 
eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  seems  to  have  taken  such  a 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind  that  few  are  free  from  the  erroneous 
idea  that  women,  because  of  their  organization,  are  physically  and 
mentally  weak.  The  belief  is  that  these  natural  disabilities  cannot  be 
OTercome,  and  any  attempt  to  this  end  is  a  direct  imputation 
against  divine  law.  Many  women  seem  to  glory  in  their  delicate 
physiques,  and  to  consider  invalidism  an  evidence  of  gentility  and 
refinemont,  and  so  are  martyrs  to  false  training  and  an  unfortunate 
social  environment. 

Mme.  de  Stael  says  that  from  the  beginning  "  woman  Tas  able 
to  exercise  fully  but  one  of  the  faculties  with  which  nature  gifted 
her,  and  that  is  the  faculty  to  suffer."  For  this  quality  she  has 
been  eulogized  and  immortalized  by  priest,  poet  and  philosopher, 
so  that  all  other  qualities  seem  shadowed  under  this  universal 
idea  of  the  meritoriousness  of  martyrdom. 

The  dawning  light  of  the  nineteeth  century  has  in  a  measure 
dissipated  many  of  these  old  ideals  that  have  for  centuries  held 
sway  regarding  womans  nature  and  destiny;  but  she  is  still  to  a  large 
extent  a  martyr  to  false  theories,  to  bigotry,  to  creeds,  to  social 
customs,  to  fashion  and  to  prejudice,  the  twin  sister  of  ignorance. 

To  scale  the  high  walls  of  conservatism  built  by  the  centuries 
has  ever  been  a  hazardous  venture  for  women.  The  keen  wit  of 
the  satirist,  the  clever  brush  of  the  caricaturrist,  the  grave  counsels 
of  the  conformist,  the  estrangement  of  friends  and  the  malice  of 
foes  have  all  combined  to  victimize  those  who  have  attempted  it 
So  invincible  was  the  old  feudal  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  letters 
would  put  into  her  hands  an  additional  power  to  do  evil  that  the 
history  of  her  struggle  for  a  higher  education  is  a  record  of 
martyrdom,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  women  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  medical  profession.  Men,  scientific  and  unscien- 
tific, learned  and  illiterate,  all  contributed  their  fagots  to  build  the 
fire  of  criticism.  Women  were  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the 
temerity  of  their  sex  in  undertaking  a  calling  so  unwomanly,  and 
regarded  such  with  suspicion  and  distrust  They  were  targets  for 
ridicule  and  insult. 
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Womim's  position  in  the  medical  profession  is  to-daj  an  assured 
one,  and  onlj  those  who  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  cen- 
sure, condemnation  but  social  proscription  know  the  deep  and 
humiliating  trials  that  those  who  first  entered  the  field  were  sub- 
jected to.  In  those  days,  too,  the  advantages  and  facilities  both 
for  the  pi:<dliminary  and  special  study  of  medicine  were  far  inferior 
to  what  women  now  enjoy-.  They  were  obliged  to  gather,  I  might 
say  stealy  knowledge  from  whatever  source  they  could;  so  only 
those  who  were  brave  and  willing  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  they  espoused  had  the  courage  to  face  the  difiSculties.  Just 
here  I  will  state  that  to  the  Eclectic  school  is  due  the  credit  of 
first  opening  the  doors  to  women  for  instruction  in  medical 
science.  It  was  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  broad  and  liberal 
principles  upon  wich  Eclecticism  is  founded.  Being  the  pioneers 
in  a  rational  system  of  therapeutics,  ignoring  the  methods  of  the 
•antiquated  leech,  and  the  authority  upon  which  his  practice  was 
based,  they  also  introduced  an  ethical  code  which  had  for  its 
inspiration  the  golden  rule,  aud  took  the  then  unprecedented 
position  that  the  common  justice  embodied  in  that  rule  embraced 
women  as  well  as  men;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  received 
recognition  on  an  equality  with  men.  This,  with  but  few  except- 
tions,  has  been  the  policy  of  Eclectic  colleges  ever  since;  and  the 
fact  of  women  to-day  having  representation  in  the  deliberations 
•of  this  national  body  of  Eclectic  physicians  justifies  the  action  of 
the  colleges,  and  does  no  discredit  to  the  cause. 

I  have  alluded  to  woman's  martyrdom  to  fashion,  but  it  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
and  discouraging  phases  of  her  enslavement  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  Francis  E.  Russell,  in  treating  of  this  subject, says:  "Lead- 
ing thinkers  among  women  of  broad  culture  have  long  been 
pleading  for  the  freedom  of  woman,  urging  her  right  to  education, 
wages  and  suffrage  on  an  equality  with  man.  The  world  is  slow 
to  yield  to  her  demand.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  is  partly 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  woman,  which  seems  to  vitiate  her 
*claim  to  equality  ?  She  asks  for  education,  but  she  usually  arrays 
herself  in  a  style  that  suggests  either  the  infantile  or  the  idiotic. 
She  seeks  for  work  and  good  wages,  but  stands  before  the  world 
fettered  by  her  clothing  and  weighted  with  unnecessary  drapery 
•and  trimmings.  She  would  engage  in  political  affairs,  but  seems 
finable  to  apply  common-sense  principlen  to  the  clothing  of  her 
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own  body.  Handicapped  and  weakened  as  woman  has  been  hj 
her  costume,  she  has  again  and  again,  in  individual  cases,  proved 
the  justice  of  her  claims  to  equality  on  intellectual,  industrial  and 
social  planes  of  activity.  But  these  facts  make  small  impression 
on  the  judgment  of  mankind  compared  with  the  proofs  of  her 
inferiority  daily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  From  the  crown  of  her 
head,  decked  with  the  stuffed  bodies  or  wings  of  slaughtered  song- 
birds, or  cruelly  weighted  with  jet  and  glass  ornaments  to  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  perched  upon  disease-producing  heels,  or  stand- 
ing in  shoes  too  thin-soled  to  protect  from  dampness,  the  average 
dress  of  the  average  woman  pronounces  against  her  the  verdict : 
'Fickle,  frivolous,  incompetent' "  The  same  writer  asks:  "Who  and 
what  is  this  tyrant  fashion  that  makes  such  fools  of  womankind, 
driving  them  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  offering  for  each 
change  some  absurd  or  contradictory  pretense?"  No  one  can 
answer,  yet  all  feel  the  influence  of  her  subtle  power,  and  none  are 
so  strong-minded  but  they  bow,  though  often  reluctantly,  to  her 
dictum,  keenly  realizing  the  truism  that  to  be  out  of  the  fashion 
is  to  be  out  of  the  world.  Conformists,  however,  need  notnecessa* 
rily  be  extremists,  and  adopt  styles  of  dress  at  a  sacrifice  of  com* 
fort,  common  sense,  and  I  might  add  common  decency,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  violation  of  all  true  standards  of  art  or  rules  of 
hygiene.  Moderation  is  as  applicable  to  dress  as  to  any  other 
hygienic  regulation,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  an  ultra 
style  in  order  to  show  our  disapproval  of  extravagant  and  unhealthy 
modes  of  dress.  This  has  in  the  past  been  the  mistake  of  dress- 
reformers,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  not  the  tactics  employed  by 
those  interest  in  that  work  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  for  physical  culture  which 
promises  to  result  in  physical  beauty — a  promise  that  never  fails  to 
touch  the  feminine  heart,  and  not  without  justification,  for  beauty 
has  its  province,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  acceptable  than  when 
enthroned  in  a  perfectly  developed  woman,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  It  is  the  object  of  these  reformers,  conversant  as  they 
are  with  physiological  laws,  to  teach  women  the  true  ideals  of 
beauty,  so  that  they  may  not  be  martyrs  to  false  customs  and 
fashions  that  distort  the  natural  form  and  outrage  nature's  laiwrs. 
The  costumes  necessary  for  these  athletic  exercises  give  entire- 
freedom  to  the  use  of  lungs  and  muscles,  and  the  hope  is  that  the 
comfort  enjoyed  in  such  costumes  will  induce  women  to  discard 
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tight  stays  and  stilted  shoes  and  adopt  styles  which  will  be  both 
healthful  and  Dretty;  and  that  they  will  cease  to  be  slaves  to 
fashions,  manners  and  habits  that  come  from  decaying  civiliza* 
tions,  and  also  cease  to  be  ''yictims  of  trade/'  through  the  co-> 
operation  of  mannfacturers,  dealers  and  pattern-makers.  In 
order  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  women  to  what  absurd  depths 
fashion  has  led  them  no  better  object  lesson  can  be  given  than 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fashion  plates  of  two  or  three 
decades  agone.  The  styles  that  marked  that  period  made  veritable 
Ouys  of  women;  none  that  preceded  it  were  more  ugly  or  uncouth. 
As  we  examine  them  we  are  amazed  that  the  good  sense,  judg- 
ment and  intelligence  of  the  women  of  the  nineteeth  century 
could  be  so  perverted  by  the  power  of  fashion  as  to  tolerate  such 
ridiculous  modes  of  dress.  Look  for  instance  at  the  "bustle/'  that 
instrument  of  torture  from  which  we  have  but  recently  escaped; 
consider  what  a  frightful  deformity  it  would  be  if  nature  had 
inilicted  such  a  hump  on  the  backs  of  women,  and  yet  because 
fashion  decreed  it  they  bore  it  with  a  serenity  which  was  sublime, 
in  spite  of  the  discomfort  of  it  and  the  ridicule  it  gave  rise  to. 
Such  universal  sway  did  this  ugly  appendage  at  one  time  have 
that,  strange  to  say,  even  sensible  women  were  driven  in  self- 
defense  to  adopt  it,  the  flatness  of  their  backs  making  them  actually 
feel  uncomfortable  from  its  conspicuousness.  Although  the  reign 
of  the  bustle  was  disgustingly  prominent  it  scarcely  equalled  that 
of  the  hoop-skirt.  This  not  only  defied  all  laws  of  symmetry, 
causing  the  wearer  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  walking  circus 
tent,  but  it  subjected  her  to  loss  of  limb  and  life,  as  by  the  enor- 
mity of  its  proportions  it  was  liable  to  become  ensnared  in  some 
unresisting  body  and  suddenly  the  unsuspecthig  victim  would 
come  to  grief.  History  records  many  serious  accidents  caused  by 
them;  women  were  martyrs  in  truth  to  these  unseemly  trappings. 
Yet  neither  reason  nor  ridicule,  nor  loss  of  life  and  health  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  this  prodigious  travesty  on  dress  until  fashion 
tamed  the  scale.  Then,  as  is  her  wont,  she  gave  it  a  tremendous 
turn,  and  from  the  extreme  of  caging  her  victims  in  this  device  of 
steel  and  straps,  she  crippled  them  with  what  was  called  the  "  tie- 
back,"  or  "  draw-back;"  and  a  literal  draw-back  it  was  to  any  free 
use  of  the  legs.  All  the  folds  of  the  dress  were  drawn  tightly 
back  and  secured  in  a  sort  of  a  swinging  knot  called  a  **  panier," 
and  at  every  step  the  outline   of  the   figure   was  most  promi- 
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nentlj  exposed.  Walking  was  not  only  made  ungraceful  by  this 
hoppling,  but  a  most  fatiguing  effort,  with  '*  her  two  shy  knees 
in  one  trouser  clad,"  as  a  facetious  writer  styled  it. 

At  the  time  when  women  were  slaves  to  this  most  unbecoming 
and  uncomfortable  df ess  there  appeared  in  Harper's  Bazar  a 
poem,  illustrated  by  a  cartoon,  representing  a  poor  man's  wife,  'the 
slave  of  toil,"  and  a  fashionably  dressed  woman  chained  to 
fashion's  column.  The  poem  was  entitled  "Sister  Slaves,"  and  ran 
thus : 

"  You  think  there  is  little  of  kinship  between  them; 

Perhaps  not  in  blood,  yet  there's  likeness  of  soul, 
And  in  bondage  'tis  patent  to  all  who  have  seen  them 
That  both  axe  fast  held  under  iron  control. 

The  simpering  girl,  with  her  airs  and  her  graces, 
Is  sister  at  heart  to  the  hard-working  dmdge; 

Two  t7x>«s  of  to-day,  as  they  stand  in  their  places; 
Whose  lot  is  the  sadder  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

One  chained  to  the  block  is  the  victim  of  Fashion; 

Her  object  in  life  to  be  perfectly  dressed; 
Too  silly  for  reason,  too  shallow  for  passion, 

She  passes  her  days  'neath  a  tyrant's  behest. 

Thus  pinioned  and  fettered  and  wanly  moving. 
Lest  looping  should  fail  her,  or  band  come  apart; 

What  room  is  there  left  her  for  thinking  or  loving  ? 
What  noble  ambition  can  enter  her  heart?*' 

Although  this  poem  was  written  some  years  ago  it  still  unfor- 
tunately has  its  application.  "  Fashion's  column  "  to-day  stands 
firm  and  strong,  and  not  a  few  are  chained  to  it.  The  "  train"  for 
street-wear,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  is  the  most  noticeable  and 
most  disgusting  freak  of  fashion  of  the  present  time.  In  regard 
to  it  I  fully  agree  with  the  "  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table," 
"that  no  true  lady  ever  sacrifices  the  duty  of  keeping  clean  to  the 
wish  of  making  a  vulgar  show."  If  a  woman  allows  this  most 
absurd  length  of  skirt  to  "flow,"  she  rakes  as  she  goes  all  manner 
of  filth,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  involuntary  street-cleaning 
and  keep  her  skirts  neat  and  out  of  harm's  way  she  has  to  resort 
to  the  most  awkward  and  inelegant  habit  of  tilting  them  up  be- 
hind, which  destroys  the  contour  of  her  figure  and  unnecessarily 
exposes  her  ankles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenditure  of  muscular 
and  mental  energy  necessary  to  perform  the  feat  the  '*  correct 
way."    If  she  was  required,  like  her  "sister  slave,"  to  exert  her- 
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self  to  the  same  extent  in  some  honest  toil  she  would  think  her 
lot  a  hard  one  indeed. 

On  the  pathological  consequences  of  this  martyrdom  to  fashion, 
I  cannot,  in  this  paper,  dwell.  The  vast  array  of  aches,  pains, 
weaknesses,  irritations,  dreamy  vagaries  and  morbid  sentimen- 
talities that  CTcry  physician  meets  with  in  his  practice  among 
women  tell  the  story. 

In  yain  have  physicians  and  physiologists  written  and  lectured 
against  the  evil  results  of  yielding  to  fashions  that  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  the  vital  organs.  Times  without  number  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  each  organ  and  system  of  organ  s  should 
be  free  and  uncompressed  in  order  that  the  vital  processes  may 
go  on  harmoniously.  That  most  destructive  engine  to  health,  the 
corset,  has  been  over  and  over  again  anathematized,  and  still  it 
clasps  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  its  deadly  grasp. 

As  long  as  women's  minds  are  in  thralldom  and  dwarfed  by 
false  ideals  so  long  will  they  continue  to  constrict  and  distort 
their  bodies.  So  long  as  a  Parisian  fashion  plate,  and  not  a  Venus 
de  Medici,  is  their  conception  of  a  perfect  female  form  they  will 
endure  any  amount  of  torture  to  imitate  it.  The  only  deliverance 
from  these  erroneous  and  pernicious  notions  is  by  education. 
Now,  since  girls  have  no  longer,  as  in  the  olden  days,  to  sit  on  the 
steps  of  the  school-house  to  listen  to  the  boys'  recitations,  but 
have  all  the  educational  advantages  that  boys  have,  it  would  seem 
that  they  will  soon  understand  that  mental  activity  and  bodily 
^gor  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  practical  result  of  their  larger 
opportunities  will  be  an  emancipation  from  the  bondage  to  customs 
and  fashions  that  deteriorate  health. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  word  about  woman's  mar- 
tyrdom to  medical  practice.  Gynaecology,  though  a  comparatively 
recent  department  in  the  science  of  medicine,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  specialties  in  the  profession.  It 
unfortunately  has  been  a  fertile  field  for  fads  and  fashions. 
Changes  of  opinion  and  changes  of  practice  are  constantly  going 
on;  what  was  considered  proper  and  essential  yesterday  is  to-day 
a  superstition,  and  women  are  the  victims  of  the  vagaries  that 
come  and  go.  It  is  quite  unusual  at  the  present  time  to  meet  with 
a  woman  who  has  not  a  real  or  imaginary  uterine  trouble,  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  they  think  it  unavoidable.  So  much  stress  is  put 
upon  their  peculiar  organization,  as  if  they  were  any  more  pecu- 
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liarly  organized  than  men,  or  that  nature  has  anything  more  to  do 
with  their  aihnents  than  it  does  with  those  of  men;  each  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  a  violation  of  nature's  lat^s.  Women  repeatedly  yiolate 
these  laws  by  irrational  ways  of  dressing,  unnatural  notions  about 
motherhood,  and  pernicious  practices  to  avoid  it,  and  by  a  supreme 
indifference  to  all  hygienic  regulations  in  living;  and  yet  their 
delicate  physical  structure  is  blamed  for  all  the  ills  they  suffer,  as 
if  nature  designed  them  to  be  sufferers.  Many  doctors,  I  do  not 
say  all,  help  to  create  the  idea  that  women  must  necessarily  be 
invalids  at  certain  periods  of  their  life.  We  constantly  meet  with 
such  expressions  from  medical  writers  as:  ''Woman's  sexual  function 
is  the  pivotal  part  of  her  organism;"  ''the  cyclical  waves  of  her 
dominant  function ;"  "the  mutual  dependance  and  interdepend- 
ence of  the  brain  and  nerve-centres  with  the  sexual  system;"  '*tbe 
serious  impairment  of  the  reproductive  organs  through  brain-fag;" 
<<the  great  expenditure  of  physical  energy  during  the  catemenial 
period;"  and  a  lot  of  other  nonsense,  until  women  really  believe  their 
pelvic  organs  are  anatural  source  of  trouble  to  them;  and  now  they 
are  educated  to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  parting  with  them. 
If  doctors  took  as  much  pains  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  women  the 
important  functions  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory  and  digestive 
organs  as  they  do  of  the  generative,  the  latter  would  be  less  likely 
to  come  to  grief.  If  the  significance  of  normal  breathing  and 
the  importance  of  wearing  clothes  that  would  give  free  play  to 
the  respiratory  organs  were  impressed  upon  them;  if  they  were 
told  of  the  evils  of  high-heeled  shoes  that  throw  the  pelvic  organs 
out  of  poise;  if  they  were  made  to  understand  that  good  digestion 
can  only  be  insured  by  a  regular  and  nutritious  diet;  if  healthful 
exercise  and  other  hygienic  measures  were  insisted  upon  in  order 
that  muscular  development  might  be  produced;  then  the  generative 
organs  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  there  would  be  Uttle 
need  for  the  operation  that  has  become  the  fad  of  the  day  in  gynseco- 
logical  practice,  viz :  laparotomy.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
taking  the  position  that  abdominal  surgery  is  always  unnecessary  or 
unjustifiable  in  gynaecological  practice,  but  I  insist  that  such  surgery 
should  be  kept  within  its  proper  limits.  That  many  women  have  in 
the  past  and  doubtless  will  in  the  future  be  benefited  by  surgical 
interference  in  cases  of  ovarian  cysts  and  other  growths  that  are 
not  amenable  to  other  treatment  I  grant,  but  I  do  protest  against 
the  indiscriminate  removal  of  tubes  and   ovaries   for   functional 
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derangements,  as  hysteria,  hjsterio-epilepsj,  neurasthenia  and 
insanity,  as  is  the  practice  at  the  present  time.  I  consider  it  not 
only  iinscientific  but  criminal  to  deprive  women  of  their  natural 
organs  for  such  cause.  The  real  object  of  the  skilled  surgeon  is 
to  preserve  both  tissue  and  function,  and  all  scientific  surgery  is 
based  upon  this  principle;  but  the  aim  of  the  modern  gynaecolo- 
gist seems  to  be  to  show  how  many  of  the  organs  he  can  sacrifice 
and  still  preserve  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious work  of  the  medical  gynaecologist  is  not  appreciated  at  the 
present  time.  If  he  has  performed  no  oophorectomies,  or  other 
fashionable  mutilations,  his  skill  is  questioned  and  his  practice 
disparaged;  hence  the  many  disciples  to  the  Tait  school  of  practice. 
It  has  been  said  that  many  of  his  imitators  have  followed  him  ''not 
wisely  but  too  well.''  Also,  ''that  a  first  successful  abdominal  sec- 
tion seems  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  operator  as  a  taste  of 
blood  upon  the  Indian  tiger ;  an  insatiable  thirst  is  aroused,  and  life 
is  spent  in  looking  for  new  victims.'* 

It  is  high  time  that  the  medical  profession,  and  especially 
women  in  the  profession,  cry  a  halt  to  this  wholesale  butchery  of 
their  sex.  Any  practice,  whether  medical  or  surgical,  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  nature's  laws,  which  are  to  conserve  and  not  destroy, 
is  faulty  and  cannot  endure.  This  great  boast  about  the  advance 
of  gynaecological  science  is  all  a  mistake.  It  is  a  fad,  and  will  have 
its  day,  and  then  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  obscurity.  I  for  one 
wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  denouncing  a  practice  that  en- 
dangers the  life  and  happiness  of  the  patient,  destroys  her  sexual 
individuality  and  weakens  the  physical  and  psychical  force  t\  ith 
which  nature  endowed  her. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Pike  :  Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  sanction  what  has  been 
said  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper — ^that  Eclectics  are  the  ones  to 
rid  us  of  useless  gynaecology.  I  was  in  a  hospital  two  years  ago,  last 
winter,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  foolish  work  in  that  direction, 
without  any  good  resiilt.  Eclectics,  I  am  glad  to  say,  do  usually 
set  their  faces  against  useless  gynaecology;  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  that  our  lady 
physicians  will  be  as  much  respected  as  any  body  else. 

Dr.  Y.  A.  Bakeb,  of  Michigan. — ^From  my  experience,  covering 
many  years,  I  know  the  truth  which  the  latter  part  of  this  paper 
calls  to  view;  namely,  the  useless,  senseless,  and  needless  gynaeco- 
logical work  done  by  many  physicians — "  specialists,"  so  called,  in 
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gynsecologic  practice.  When  young  women  apply  to  us  for  treats 
ment  for  their  ailments,  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  day  to  en- 
courage them  in  thinking  that  they  have  ailments  and  ills  that 
they  do  not  have  at  all.  I  will  relate  a  little  anecdote  to  illustrate 
this  whole  matter.  One  day,  about  three  years  ago,  a  man  from 
the  country,  yery  rough  in  his  manner,  came  into  my  office,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  a  few  steps  behind. 

"  I  want  you  to  examine  my  wife,"  said  he. 

"Very  well,"  I  answered;  "  take  a  seat" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  have  no  time  to  stay.  I  want  my 
wife  examined." 

*'  I  cannot  examine  your  wife  "  said  I,  "  without  giving  the  mat- 
ter a  little  time  and  attention." 

To  this  he  responded  :  "  I  want  what  you  call  a  specular  used  on 
her  " — ^meaning  speculum,  of  course. 

"Is  that  necessary?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  as  good  a  Doctor  treat- 
ing her  as  there  is  in  the  country,  and  I  have  stuck  to  him  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  but  I  want  an  examination  from  you.  Some  of 
your  friends  have  recommended  you" 

I  found  nothing  the  matter  with  the  lady  except  a  little  catarrh 
and  enlargement  of  the  uterine  os;  but  I  saw  numerous  little  spots 
here  and  there  where  she  had  been  touched  with  lunar  caustic.  She 
had  been  under  the  care  of  or  noted  gynaecologist  for  several 
months. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  wife."  said  L  "  except 
that  she  is  approaching  the  critical  period  of  life,  the  menopause." 

I  added  some  directions  in  regard  to  hygiene,  cleanliness,  etc. 

"Would  you  just  as  soon  that  I  see  in  there?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  said  I;  "she  is  your  wife." 

He  took  up  the  instrument,  and  directed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

"  What  do  you  call  that  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  told  him." 

"Well,  that  is  a  singular  thing."  he  remarked.  "Are  you  sure 
of  that  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"I  have  been  doctoring  that  woman  eighteen  months,"  said  he, 
"  to  have  that  thing  healed  up." 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  he  said.  Now,  much  of  this  gynsBCologi- 
cal  nonsense  is  of  the  same  order.  That  woman  never  afterward 
underwent  another  examination  or  operation  in  that  line,  as  her 
husband  told  me,  two  years  later.  Yet  he  had  paid  $150  to  a 
doctor  who  makes  that  business  a  specialty. 

In  another  case  (a  poor  person)  her  friends  had  made  up  a  purse 
for  this  same  specialist  He  declared  that  she  had  a  uterine 
ailment  that  would  never  get  well  without  treatment,  and  that  he 
would  attend  her  for  $50  although  it  was  worth  more.  I  was  called, 
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Bnd  upon  examination,  perceived  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ob^ 
Upon  dilating  it  I  found — ^what  ?  A  piece  of  quill  about  two  and. 
a  half  inches  long  which  yet  contained  a  little  bit  of  undissolved 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  had  been  introduced  on  a  stick  in  order  ta 
cauterize  the  neck  of  the  womb  internally,  and  he  had  lost  it  there.. 
I  removed  it  with  gentleness,  anp  gave  advice  that  anybody  could 
carry  out,  and  in  a  short  time  she  recovered.  Facts  like  these  are- 
pregnant  with  meaning. 

Another  case.  A  gentleman  in  our  town,  married  late  in. 
hfe,  imagined  his  wife  had  some  ailment  and  a  gynsBco- 
legist  was  called.  She  went  to  Detroit  to  be  treated,  but. 
finally  returned  home  and  came  under  my  care.  After 
each  menstruation  she  would  flood  terribly.  You  all  know  well 
that  where  lunar  caustic  is  used,  adhesive  inflammation  may  take 
place  in  parts  that  are  reasonably  healthy  if  their  siirfacea 
are  denuded..  In  this  case  the  neck  of  the  womb  had 
entirely  grown  up.  It  was  occluded  entirely  and  an  operation 
was  necessary  for  her  relief.  A  pint  almost  of  grumous  fluid  es- 
caped from  the  womb.  This  occurred  statedly  for  several  months^ 
She  bloated  as  large  as  though  she  had  swallowed  a  pumpkin. 

This  paper  is  a  good  one,  and  it  calls  our  attention  to  a  subject, 
that  is  worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration.  We  need  to  elevate- 
women  to  a  sphere  of  usefulness  and  get  her  away  from  that  op- 
pression by  which  she  is  manacled  to  the  foolish  prejudices  of  the- 
day.  This  being  obliged  to  hold  up  her  skirts  and  all  that  sort  of 
useless  thing  that  is  entailed  upon  her  by  fashion,  is  all  nonsense^ 
We  could  if  we  would,  get  up  a  sentiment  that  would  do  away^ 
with  it  all. 

MAKE  THE  PBOOEEDINOS  MORE  PUBLIC. 

I  wish  to  digress  a  moment,  from  the  subject  before  this  body. 
I  hope  that  this  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  before  it- 
adjourns,  will  establish  a  practice,  that  is  on  a  business  principle, 
and  which  we  need  as  such,  but  have  never  carried  outl 
I  mean  :  to  make  ourselves  known  when  we  meet.  We  should 
have  had  an  appointment  made  here  of  some  person,  whose  duty* 
and  business  it  would  1be  to  correspond  with  the  Associated  Press,, 
to  see  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  get  us  before  the 
public.  You  will  observe  that  the  National  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy has  convened  in  Washington;  and  although  the  Homoeo- 
paths are  by  no  means  greater  in  number  than  the  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners, yet  their  proceedings  are  published  broadcast.  They 
take  pains  to  publish  what  they  say  and  do.  The  agent  of  the* 
Associated  Press  is  invited;  a  person  is  appointed,  or  perhaps 
there  are  two  of  them,  to  see  to  the  matter.  The  responsibility 
rests  on  them,  and  they  carnr  it  out.  The  first  day  that  I  came 
here  I  mentioned  it  to  several,  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  a  little 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  ii  We  are  here  and  hiding  our 
light  under  a  bushel. 
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We  are  the  Medical  Beformers  of  the  United  States.  Every  Ho- 
moBopathist  is  an  Eclectic  at  heart,  and  practices  medicine  after 
the  Eclectic  manner.  So  do  Allopathists.  They  are  trang  to  get 
into  the  methods,  though  not  perhaps  into  the  fold  of  Eclecticism. 
What  we  need,  what  we  should  do,  is  to  disseminate  our  knowledge 
and  not  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel,  as  we  have  so  generally 
done. 

The  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Morris,  at  this  moment  in  the  proceed- 
ings, presented  thanks  to  Mrs.  Di*.  Younkin,  for  her  hospitable 
reception  the  previous  evening. 

Mrs.  Younkin  made  a  suitable  reply  signifying  her  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  acknowledgement. 

The  presiding  officer  addressed  the  section. 

GYNJECOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

In  thinking  over  the  disproportionate  number  of  complaints 
which  are  fashionably  styled  Diseases  of  Women,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  my  early  youth.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  once  attended  a  lecture  upon  the  Science  of  Phrenology. 
The  speaker  was  a  woman,  and  she  delivered  a  very  fine  discourse. 
After  she  had  concluded,  she  proceeded,  according  to  the  custom 
usual  at  phrenological  lectures,  to  request  the  members  of  hex 
audience  to  select  two  candidates  for  test<^xaminations.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  demonstrate  by  the  measurement  and  inspect- 
ion of  the  head  and  its  peculiar  formation,  as  produced  naturally 
by  the  cultivation  of  certain  habits  of  mind  how  true  Phrenology 
was,  and  perhaps  likewise,  how  weU  the  lecturer  understood  it 
Two  men  were  accordingly  selected.  The  one  was  a  thin,  meagre- 
faced  man;  the  other  had  a  rosy,  jolly,  round  full-moon  face.  The 
lecturer  at  once  gave  her  attention  to  the  latter.  Placing  her 
hand  at  the  top  of  his  head,  she  looked  at  him  scrutinizingly  for  a 
moment;  and  then  turning,  addressed  the  audience  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Here  is  a  typical  illustration  of  good 
humor,  a  man  happy  and  contented  with  himself  and  with  the 
world  in  general.  Yet,  with  all  this,  if  this  man  should  die  to- 
night, and  wake  up  in  heaven  to-morrow,  and  should  find  upon 
looking  about  him,  that  there  was  no  woman  there,  he  would  slide 
down  tiie  golden  stairs  in  haste,  and  go  where  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  return,  solely  because  women  were  not  there." 

The  application  which  I  will  make  of  this  description,  will  be  to 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  If  there  were  no  "  diseas- 
es of  women/'  no  women  diseased — if  these  should  come  to  an  end 
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and  be  no  more,  the  doctors  would  haye  to  abandon  their  calling 
and  go  to  hoeing  com,  or  resort  to  some  other  vocation  in  life. 
In  fact,  the  medical  profession  would  be  almost  out  of  employ- 
ment :  ''Othello's  occupation  gone." 

The  present  fact  in  medical  history,  which  outshadows  all  the 
other  facts,  is  that  what  are  called  diseases  of  women,  constitute 
the  vastly  larger  number  that  engage  attention.  Women  certainly 
can  endure  more  than  members  of  the  other  sex,  and  as  a  general 
fact  they  are  longer-lived;  yet  they  get  more  attention  for  their 
ailments,  and  some  medical  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  chief 
end  of  woman  is  to  furnish  lucrative  employment  for  physicians. 
It  was  a  woman  of  whom  we  read  that  she  had  a  chronic  hsemor- 
rhage  or  issue  of  blood  for  which  ''she  had  suffered  many  things 
of  physicians  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had  and  was 
nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse."  A  man  in  a  corres- 
ponding predicament  would  have  died  from  impatience  or  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  fortune  had  all  been  wasted.  It  was  at 
a  dat^  comparatively  recent  that  the  disorders  peculiar  to  women 
were  extensively  enumerated  as  such.  Truly  did  Professor  Bush 
declare  in  his  day,  a  century  ago,  that  physicians  had  multiplied 
the  diseases;  but  since  that  they  have  gone  farther  and  classified 
them  like  plants  in  a  herbarium  or  a  botanical  text-book.  Every- 
thing almost,  from  a  simple  fever-flush  to  a  death-dealing  cancer 
now  blossoms  out  in  class,  order  and  species,  like  a  flower  in  the 
conservatory;  and  an  imposing  name  is  given  to  it,  modelled  from 
the  Greek  so  as  to  suppress  the  curiosity  of  the  common  folk  with 
overmuch  of  common  sense  and  not  let  them  know  what  is  meant. 
There  are  the  diseases  of  men;  but  these  are  called  "general,"  be- 
cause men  are  ambitious  to  embrace  and  possess  every  thing  that 
attracts  them.  For  women  is  a  special  department,  which  is  called 
OyruBColoffy,  because  that  word  denotes  knowledge  or  reasoning  in 
regard  to  women — ^rather,  however,  in  respect  to  their  nature,  sex 
and  incident  peculiarities,  than  in  relation  to  their  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  in  the  present  form  of  civilized  society, 
that  women,  as  such,  are  particularly  and  remarkably  aflOicted  with 
poor  health.  I  will  vouch  for  them  generally  that  they  do  not  en- 
joy it.  The  fact  of  such  a  condition  being  undeniable,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  look  into  the  matter  critically.  Perhaps,  by  such  a 
course  it  would  be  shown  that  many  of  the  complaints  thus  styled 
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diseases  of  vxmien  and  classifield  in  the  department  of  gynaecology^ 
are  really  disorders  incident  with  human  beings  without  such  dis- 
tinction, and  in  fact,  are  diseases  of  men.  In  that  event  let  the 
weaknessess  of  the  ''lords  of  creation"  no  longer  be  passed  over  to 
the  responsibility  of  women  as  theirs,  but  relegated  back  to  that 
category  where  they  belong. 

To  proceed  directly  with  our  own  department,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  much  of  the  ill  health  in  women  is  caused  directly  by 
imprudence  during  the  menstrual  period.  We  may  as  well  bear 
in  mind  in  such  matters,  that  Nature's  laws  are  never  tampered 
with,  except  the  transgressor,  and  very,  very  often,  the  offspring 
of  her  who  transgresses,  come  to  grief.  Many  transgress  through 
ignorance;  more,  however,  err  from  a  morbid  condition  of  mind 
and  heart  which  induces  many  a  woman  to  do  wrong  things  that 
injure  her.  Then  there  is  reckless  exposure;  and  more  often  than 
that,  criminal  interference  with  Nature's  laws,  simply  because 
many  times  women  are  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  their  mar- 
ital relations  that  neither  they  nor  their  happiness  will  be  in  the 
least  considered.  Many  women,  in  such  cases,  in  their  agony  and 
desperation  will  resort  to  any  form  of  criminal  interference  with 
Nature's  law.  This  condition  of  affairs,  I  fear,  exists  to  a  degree 
greater  than  the  male  physician  can  be  induced  to  credit;  for  a 
woman  will  talk  more  freely  to  another  woman  on  such  topics, 
than  she  will  to  any  physician  of  th^  other  sex. 

Let  woman  physicians,  then,  be  fully  awake  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  position.  They  hold  a 
place  that  no  man  however  gifted  and  sympathetic  can  fill  so  well 
as  they.  It  is  their  duty  and  best  policy  to  make  their  calling  as 
useful  as  it  is  necessary  and  the  well-being  of  their  patients,  and 
particularly  those  of  their  own  sex.  They  should  carefully  instruct 
these  unfortunate  ones  how  to  live  aright  themselves,  and  enable 
them  in  turn  to  make  known  to  their  husbands  how  to  help  them 
to  be  happy  in  wifehood  and  in  motherhood.  This  is  the  key  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  woes,  the  sufferings  and  diseases  of  women. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom,  that  for  woman  happiness  and 
content  are  always  health. 

In  the  matter  of  allowing  the  wife  to  feel  conscious  that  she  is  a 
co-worker  and  a  counsellor,  and  not  coerced,  in  the  managing  of  her 
family  and  in  regulating  the  number,  much  depends.  Such  a 
woman  would  be  almost  free  from  disease,  except  as  the  result  of 
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ncoident  or  entailment  from  the  transgression  of  parents  and  an- 
cestors. Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wife  of  a  physician,  unless 
she  is  a  foolish  or  jealous  womto,  will  be  far  happier  than  others. 
This  will  be,  simply  because  a  physician  better  under- 
stands the  temperament  and  physical  organism,  as  well  as 
mental  nature,  and  as  a  true  and  worthy  man  will  behave  to  her  ac- 
cordingly and  thus  assure  her  happiness  in  conjugal  life. 

The  tendency  now  existing  to  treat  the  disorders  of  women  sur- 
gically is  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  a  proclivity  amounting  almost 
to  monomania.  Avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  unsexing  of 
women  is  a  resource  becoming  too  common,  and  it  is  by  no  means  so 
illustrious  as  those  who  boast  of  their  numerous  operations,  seem 
to  imagine.  Except  it  be  necessary  it  is  without  excuse;  and  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  candid  and  intelligent  person  to  regard 
it  80  necessary.  It  is  a  mutilation  which  leaves  the  patient  never 
more  a  woman  in  her  integrity,  but  only  the  wretched  fragment 
of  one;  and  its  wanton  performance  can  be  little  short  of  murder- 
ous. If  woman  physicians  will  only  arrest  this  downward  tenden- 
cy in  the  surgical  art,  they  will  not  only  make  their  calling  sure, 
but  they  will  ennoble  it  as  a  holy  mission — ^to  their  own  sex  at 
least. 

The  various  papers  before  this  section  will  cover  much  of  the 
ground  which  it  properly  includes.  I  do  not  care,  therefore,  to 
go  more  specifically  into  details.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  to  discuss  them  fairly.  Although 
the  section  is  officered  by  women,  it  need  not  be  inferred  that  men 
have  no  place  or  share  in  the  proceedings.'  We  want  their  coope- 
ration and  assistance.  The  work  of  the  ^section  belongs,  not  to 
women  solely  but  to  the  whole  Association.  All  therefore,  who 
can  do  so,  are  invited  to  participate. 

DisonssiON. 

Db.  L.  E.  Bussell  :  There  is  truly  too  much  meddlesome  work 
in  gyncecology.  We  speak  of  ''meddlesome  miderifery,"  but  there 
is  too  much  of  this  meddlesome  swabbing.  There  are  too  many 
meddlesome  swabbers  in  every  city,  professing  to  treat  for  dis- 
eases that  are  rather  in  their  own  heads  than  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
patient  with  whom  they  are  tampering.  By  their  meddlesome 
treatment  they  make  diseases.  They  fail  to  recognize  carcinoma 
when  it  exists.  They  fail  to  recognize  diseases  of  a  malignant 
tendency  at  an  early  hour  when  they  might,  at  least,  for  a  time, 
be  cured.    There  is,  I  repeat,  a  great  deal  of  meddlesome  gynseco- 
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logical  work  of  the  kinds  just  set  forth  by  the  presiding  officer  in 
her  able  address.  There  is,  however,  failure  also,  on  the  part  of 
many  practitioners  to  acquaint  themselves  with  diseases  actually 
present,  as  for  example,  ulcerations  of  the  cervix,  which  under- 
mine the  health.  There  is  also,  I  confess,  an  operation  performed 
many  times,  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  There  are,  however 
other  times,  when  the  womb  is  treated  for  leucorrhoeal  and  ute- 
rine discharges  when  an  operation  would  effect  the  cure.  There 
are  very  often  failures  to  ascertain  these  lesions. 

I  will  mention  by  way  of  illustration  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 
uterus  in  the  early  stages.  I  have  here  two  wombs  that  have 
been  removed  by  vaginal  hysterectomy.  The  mode  of  operating 
is  simple;  any  surgeon  or  almost  any  practitioner  can  perform  it  if 
he  will  follow  the  simple  rules.  The  lesion  should  receive  atten- 
tion while  the  cervix  only  is  involved,  before  the  body  of  the 
womb  or  the  appendages  become  affected.  You  will  note  that  in 
there  two  specimens  {exhibiting  them)  the  cervix  has  been  fairly 
well  destroyed.  The  mode  of  operating  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  on  the  table,  introducing  the  Sims  speculum,  then  seizing 
the  womb  by  self-closing  vulsellum  forceps,  while  the  assistants 
pull  it  down.  Make  you  incision  with  scissors  through  the  cylrde- 
sac  of  Douglas,  introduce  your  finger,  pull  the  tissue  forward; 
suture  at  each  step  as  you  proceed,  till  you  go  up  to  the 
right  and  left  cervical  arteries.  You  do  not  injure  the  ute- 
rus because  you  pull  the  tissue  of  the  cervix  and  vagina  away  from 
them.  Ligate  both  the  cervical  arteries;  use  the  scissors  to  sever 
the  tissue  and  cleave  the  perineum  in  the  region  of  the  bladder; 
and  with  the  finger  and  thumb  push  the  bladder  back  from  the 
womb.  Then  with  the  right  and  left  fingers  press  up 
between  the  bladder  and  the  womb,  till  your  finger  reaches  the 
womb;  push  and  pull  at  the  same  time  till  the  womb  becomes  in- 
verted and  you  have  brought  it  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Doug- 
las culrde-sac. 

Secure  the  ovarian  artery  and  the  broad  ligament.  The  opera- 
tion itself  is  easy  and  simple.  You  secure  the  broad  ligament  by 
ligature  or  by  clamp,  cut  away  the  tissues,  insert  a  small  rubber 
drainage-tube  after  the  style  of  this  of  Martin's  [exhibiting  U)  with 
a  cross  on  it.  That  cross  holds  it  up  into  the  womb,  so  that  there 
will  be  good  drainage.  Wash  the  parts  with  lukewarm  water,^ 
dust  with  iodoform,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  woman  will  have  made  a  good  recovery  and  be  freed 
from  the  terrible  disease,  the  stench  of  which  is  deathly  every  day; 
while  the  pain  suffered  and  the  thought  of  having  to  die  from 
such  a  complaint,  will  be  a  living  death.  I  conclude  with  the  in- 
junction: ascertain  such  cases  early,  operate  promptly,  and  the 
case  will  be  a  success. 

Db.  F.  W.  Abbott  :  In  our  city  (Taunton,  Mass.)  is  a  young 
surgeon,  a  brother  in  the  Old  School,  who  is  a  good  deal  of  a  man. 
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He  hae  neTer  performed  ovariotomy,  and  we  agreed  together  that 
the  first  case  we  can  get,  we  will  operate.  We  have  not  got  it  as 
yet.  There  comes  to  our  city  once  a  month  a  very  learned  minis- 
ter. He  is  blind,  but  a  scholar.  He  spoke .  to  me  of  his  hired 
girl  and  described  her  symptoms.  I  thought  our  case  had  come. 
My  friend  and  I  appointed  Sunday  before  the  last,  to  look  the  case 
over,  and  perhaps  to  operate.  A  contribution  was  taken  up  in  the 
church  and  $150  raised  for  our  fee.  Of  course,  where  a  patient 
requires  such  skill,  we  must  have  money.  Skill  and  experience, 
you  all  know,  mean  money.  Tou  know  all  about  that.  The  girl 
came  and  I  telephoned  my  friend.  She  was  very  diffident,  and 
demanded  that  I  alone  should  make  the  first  examination.  I  did  this 
very  carefully.  That  $150  smile  on  my  face  now  began  to  leave, 
and  I  began  to  feel  sad.  I  inquired  of  her  how  often  the  bowels 
were  evacuated. 

"About  once  every  eight  days,"  she  replied. 

I  made  my  way  down  stairs  and  said  to  my  friend  that  we  would 
try  tentative  measures  first.  My  wife  then  administered  a  copious 
rectal  injection,  and  we  followed  it  up  by  a  large  dose  of  Epsom 
salts.  The  next  morning,  there  was  no  sign  of  ovarian  tumor,  but 
the  iliac  fossae  were  terribly  depressed.  -I  believe  really  that  if 
physicians  were  to  look  more  carefully,  they  would  find  less  oc- 
earionfor  ovariotomy. 

Db.  Jay  :  The  doctor  is  a  little  ''off."  Nobody  need  make  mis- 
takes of  that  character.  When  you  talk  about  treatment  for  di- 
seases of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  as  illustrated  by  Dr.  Baker 
that  is  another  thing.  Surgeons  do  not  claim  all  that  is  knowable. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  case  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  performed 
by  surgeons  once  in  five  hundred  times  that  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary. When  a  surgeon  has  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  and 
does  not  resort  to  vaginal  hysterectomy  he  ought  to  be  inhibited 
from  practicing  surgery.  The  art  may  be  abused,  but,  in  surgery^ 
there  is  something  grand  and  noble.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
abuses  of  gynaecology,  but  I  wish  to  uphold  gynaecologists  as  well 
as  other  operators. 

Dr.  R.  a.  Gunn  :  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  will  confine  them  to  the  practice  of  removing  the  ova- 
ries for  functional  disturbances  of  menstruation.  Here,  I  contend 
surgeons  as  a  rule  make  a  great  mistake. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  who  was 
visiting  a  lady  patient  of  mine,  preparatory  to  going  into  one  of 
the  hospitals  of  New  York,  or  to  one  of  the  specialists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  her  ovaries  removed  for  painful  menstruation. 
Menstruation  was  not  only  painful  but  scanty,  as  it  often  is  in  such 
cases.  The  usual  symptoms  of  severe  pain  at  the  approaching 
menstrual  period,  came  on  her  at  this  time,  and  being  in  my 
neighborhood,  I  was  sent  for  by  this  lady  patient  of  mine,  to  min- 
ister to  her  friend  until  she  could  get  over  this  period  and  have 
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her  operation  performed.    When  I  went  there  I  was  requested  to 

five  her  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  This  I  refused  to  do. 
prescribed  some  other  remedies,  principally  Oelsemium  and 
Oimicifuga.  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  take  those  medicines  as 
I  suggested  I  believed  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  an 
operation.  After  coneiiderable  persuasion  she  began  talang  Oel- 
semium in  pretty  full  doses.  First  I  gave  her  Hayden's  Yibur- 
XLum  Oompound,  and  during  the  course  of  that  night  she  got  re- 
lief. The  next  day  quite  a  fair  menstrual  flow  came  on  and  she 
had  no  pain.  The  operation  was  postponed  and  in  four  months 
that  woman  menstruated  regularly.  Yet,  if  this  had  not  occurred, 
she  would  have  gone  to  Prof  .Thomas'  hospital  and  both  ovaries  to  be 
removed  for  the  cure  of  this  trouble,  la  New  York  City  I  have 
had  within  the  last  five  years  twenty  or  thirty  cases  that  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  except  by  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  in 
every  one  of  those  cases,  I  succeeded,  by  our  Eclectic  remedies,  in 
reestablishing  the  normal  function,  saving  to  the  woman  her  ova- 
ries, and  in  two  or  three  instances  they  have  had  children  since. 

This  is  the  particular  point  at  which  the  surgeons,  in  the  East  at 
least,  are  "running  the  thing  into  the  ground." 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  New  York  under- 
took to  operate  on  a  young  lady  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
After  the  operation  he  declared  that  he  had  just  operated  in  time; 
that  if  he  had  waited  24  hours  longer — ^this  I  got  from  a  doctor 
that  was  invited  to  witness  the  operation — if  he  had  waited  twenty- 
four  hours  longer  the  ovaries  would  have  been  ruptured  and  death 
would  have  been  the  result.  They  used  that  as  a  pretext  immedi- 
ately after  the  operation,  for  justifying  what  had  been  done.  What 
was  the  result  of  that  operation  ?  Just  forty-eight  hours  afterward 
the  patient  was  sent  home  in  a  cofi^.  This  particular  point  in  the 
East  or  this  "fad"  has  run  to  an  extreme. 

Then  again  about  abdominal  operations  in  cases  of  uterine  fi- 
broid. I  have  known  a  great  many  cases  of  uterine  fibroid  in  the 
East  to  be  operated  on,  and  in  all  cases  where  they  were  really 
bad,  the  patients  almost  invariably  died.  Where  they  take  the 
matter  in  time  patients  recover,  but  I  contend  there  are  other 
methods  of  treatment  that  will  result  favorably,  without  this  ex- 
treme surgical  interference. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  this  Association  that  I  have 
had  good  results  from  Gelsemium  and  good  results  from  large 
•doses  of  ergot.  I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  uterine  fibroid, 
of  the  intra-mural  uterine  fibroid  that  while  they  are  source  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  person,just  as  soon  as  the  patient  has 
passed  the  menopause,  they  go  down  and  give  the  patient  very  Utile 
discomfort,  I  have  under  my  observation  at  the  present  time  sii 
or  seven  cases  that  have  refused  to  be  operated  on.  They  hare 
•continued  this  course  of  treatment  until  past  the  menopause,  and 
then  the  tumors  have  very  rapidly  declined.    Before  taking  my 
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-seat  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggested  in  regard  to  a  paper  prepared 
for  this  section.  Dr.  Anna  T.  Nivison,  of  Newark,  has  had  quite 
a  successful  experience  in  regard  to  these  tumors  and  has  succeed- 
ed in  reducing  them  even  after  an  operation  had  been  decided 
on.    I  think  it  quite  important  to  present  that  paper. 

Dr.  Durham  read  her  paper,  which  received  profound  attention. 

SUB-INVOLUTION. 

Some  months  ago  the  enquiry  was  made  through  the  pages  of 
the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  Journal^  for  a  successful  treatment  of 
sub-involution.* 

The  literature  on  the  subject  hardly  dates  half  a  century  back. 
Indeed,  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  first  called  attention  to  the  subject 
in  1852,  in  an  essay  on  Morbid  Deficiency  and  Marked  Excess  m  the 
Involution  of  the  Uterus.  Among  the  causes  assigned  are  metritis, 
congestion  and  atony  of  the  organ.  Too  early  exertion  after 
delivery,  constipation,  and  whatever  may  attract  too  free  a  circu- 
lation of  blood  to  that  region,  will  produce  the  congestion. 

Cushing,  by  means  of  microscopic  examination,  and'  scrutiny  of 
morbid  specimens,  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  recent  theories 
in  regard  to  the  glands  of  the  cervix  in  their  ulcerative 
processes,  have  something  of  a  basis  of  fact.  Whether  they  are 
really  well  founded,  is  for  the  future  to  prove.  His  micro- 
photographs  certainly  have  afforded  us  much  light  upon  the 
subject.  What  seemed  to  be  ulceration  and  loss  of  parenchymatous 
substance,  was  only  an  active  forming  of  new  glandular  tissue^ 
the  layer  of  cylindrit;  epithelium  being  still  intact.  If  this 
epithelial  layer  should  be  absent,  we  may  at  once  suspect  a 
carcinomatous  or  tubercular  condition. 

If  we  study  these  glands  caref uUy,  we  will  perceive  that  they 
grow  downward,  while  the  interglandular  tissue  grows  upward — 
all  this  being  covered  by  the  layer  of  epithelium,  which,  under 
•certain  conditions,  as  when  bathed  in  unhealthy  secretions* 
becomes  eroded  and  leaves  a  roughened  surface.  This  is  often 
mistaken  for  ulceration. 

The   cells  of  the  rete  Malphigii  are  reduplicated  and  form  the 

•delicate  cylindric  epithelium.  In  aggravated  cases  where  this 
"  ■ 

^"By  this  term,"  says  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,    "is  signified  the  fact  that  the 

'xetrogxade   metamorphosis,   by  which  the  uterus,   enlarged    from  pregnancy, 

Tetoms  to  its  original  size,  stops  short  of  completion,  and  leares  the  organ 

•larger  than  it  should  be." 
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epithelial  covering  has  become  eroded,  the  surfaces  stronglj 
resemble  cancer,  and  indeed,  they  do  sometimes  become  cancerous, 
These  erosions,  however,  do  not  occur  frequently  in  the  multipara^ 
but  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  even  there. 

Sub-involution  is  often  the  result  of  a  laceration  of  the  cervix 
Such  laceration  does  liot  necessarily  affect  the  position  of  th& 
uterus.  It  causes  no  displacement  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
increase  the  depth  of  the  organ.  It  produces  a  great  many  grave 
symptoms,  however,  the  most  troublesome  among  them  being  the 
various  forms  of  neurasthenia. 

Several  of  our  gynsBcologists .  assert  that  a  woman  with  pro- 
lapsed uterus  and  lacerated  cervix  will  conceive  more  readily, 
than  one  with  the  cervix  intact  I  can  imagine  the  plausiblenesg 
of  this  theory.  Much  of  the  sterility  in  women  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  a  small  elongated  cervix  and  a  uterus  high  in  the  peMo 
region. 

A   CASE   IN   PRACTICE. 

About  three  years  ago  Mrs.  B.  came  to  me,  suffering  from  sub- 
involution. She  had  been  married  six  years,  and  had  given  birth 
to  three  children  in  rapid  succession — only^  about  three  years^ 
having  intervened  between  the  first  and  the  last.  She  was  greatly 
emaciated,  very  ansemic,  and  exceedingly  nervous.  Her  digestive 
organs  were  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  The  descending  colon 
and  rectum  were  ulcerated.  She  was  also  suffering  from 
neurasthenia;  in  short,  it  was  the  most  extreme  case  of  the  kind 
that  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

Upon  examination,  the  uterus  and  cervix  were  found  to  be  very 
much  enlarged,  spongy,  and  of  a  pale  color.  The  lips  of  the  os 
were  everted  to  such  an  extent  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  lateral 
laceration  of  the  cervix.  For  three  years  she  had  been  under  the 
professional  care  of  the  most  skillful  physicians  of  Atlanta,  without 
any  improvement. 

I  employed  the  glycerine  tampon  as  prescribed  by  Sims, 
applying  it  every  alternate  day,  for  several  weeks,  but  with  no 
perceptible  change.  Then  I  made  an  application  every  fourth 
day  of  the  mixture  of  boracic  and  salicylic  acid  to  the  erosions. 
After  the  inflammation  from  this  treatment  had  subsided,  the 
surface  presented  a  more  healthy  appearance.  This  treatment 
was  continued  for  an  entire  month.    I  then  used  pledgets  three 
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tiines  a  week  of  boracic  acid  and  glycerine,  cauterizing  the 
erosions  about  once  every  ten  days. 

Of  course,  I  gave  her  constiutional  treatment,  consisting  of 
uterine  tonics,  and  the  usual  alteratives. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  she  had  improved  very  much. 
About  this  time  she  became  pregnant,  and  the  treatment  was  in 
consequence  discontinued.  The  child  was  a  very  fine  healthy 
babe.  A  few  week  after  the  birth  she  came  to  me  again.  She 
complained  that  the  symptoms  of  the  former  trouble  had  returned, 
although  they  were  less  severe.  She  had  now  an  excessive 
leucorrhoBal  discharge  from  the  cervix,  and  the  uterus  with  its 
appendages  seemed  to  be  returning  gradually  to  the  old  sad 
morbid  condition  of  a  few  months  back.  I  applied  tincture  of 
iodine  once  a  week,  also  the  tampon  of  boracic  acid  and  glycerine 
every  alternate  day.  After  a  while  I  substituted  Lugol's  solution, 
applying  it  to  the  cervix  and  walls  of  the  vagina.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  was  continued  without  interruption  during 
the  whole  period.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  I  discharged  my 
patient,  a  pretty  sound  woman. 

Sub-involution  and  areolar  hyperplasia,  according  to  the 
present  accepted  views,  are  closely  related;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  former. 
Although  we  meet  with  areolar  hyperplasia  in  the  multipara,  as 
well  as  in  the  parous  woman,  we  seldom  find  erosions. 

Electricity  is  employed  with  salutary  results.  It  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  galvanism,  using  a  current  of  ten  to  thirty  or  more 
cells.  The  method  of  administering  is  by  placing  over  the 
abdomen  a  large  electrode,  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  and 
against  the  cervix  or  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  positive 
pole.  The  strength  of  the  current  may  be  limited  by  the 
endurance  of  the  patient. 

The  following  formulas  have  been  found  serviceable : 

L  R  Potassii  lodidi  3  j  ;  Sodae  Carb,  3  ss ;  aquse,  ^  vj. 
Sig.  ten  to  fifteen  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  sweetened  water. 

M. 

n.  R  TheobromsB  olei  Sij;  Hydrastis  pulv.,  AtropisB  bell; 
oa  grs.  ij;  Acidi  thymici  grs.  j.  Make  suppository  and  apply 
at  night,  after  having  used  a  lotion  of  borax  and  bicarbonate  of 
Boda^  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water.      The  suppositories 
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should  be  inserted  so  as  to  press  directly  upon  the  os  uteri  and 
be  held  in  place  by  a  tampon  of  glycerine  and  boracic  acid. 
The  following  formula  is  an  excellent  alterative : 
III.  R    Anthemis  nobilis,  3ij.;  Helonise  pulv.,  CimicifugsB  pulT., 
Oaulophylli  pulv.  aa  §  j.;  Hydrastis  3  iv.;  Vini  Xeres  O  ij.     Strain 
carefully  and  take  a  dessert-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

DISCUSSION. 

Db.  M.  I.  Borland,  of  Illinois  :  On  the  27th  of  May  I  was 
called  to  see  a  remarkable  case.  At  first  I  declined  to  take  it  It 
was  evident  on- the  face  of  it  that  it  was  not  a  desirable  case,  and 
that  I  could  do  no  good.  Finally  I  concluded  to  go,  and  I  found 
a  young  lady,  a  married  woman  I  should  say,  about  twenty-three 
years  old,  who  had  been  married  three  years  and  was  sterile.  She 
had  menstruated  at  sixteen,  but  the  menstruation  was  very  irreg- 
ular and  scanty;  sometimes  omit;ting  as  many  as  six  months.  She 
had  never  had  any  disease  of  any  kind,  but  those  of  childhood 
with  a  single  exception.  About  two  months  previous  to  her  last 
illness  she  had  a  fall.  It  was  in  the  cellar  in  the  dark,  and  the 
left  groin  struck  on  the  chime  of  a  keg.  Considerable  inflamma- 
tion resulted,  and  she  was  ill  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Two  months 
afterward  she  was  taken  ill.  That  was  eight  weeks  previous  to  my 
first  call.  She  had  been  attended  by  fiye  physicians  in  the  local- 
ity. She  was  American  born,  but  of  Bohemian  parentage.  I 
found  the  pelvic  region  tense  and  hard,  and  as  unyielding,  per- 
haps, as  this  board.  I  found  by  an  examination  per  rectum  that 
all  the  pelvic  organs  were  solidified  into  one  solid  mass,  including 
the  roof  of  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  ilium  and  sacrum. 
They  were  all  one  solid  substance,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight 
fluctation  about  two  inches  above  the  symphysis,  and  about  the 
same  distance  of  the  right  of  the  median  line.  On  pressure  there 
I  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  fluctuation  of  pus.  The  tenderness 
and  soreness  were  to  be  felt  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the 
left  side,  but  she  would  not  submit  to  any  examination  except 
when  she  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  After  this  had 
been  given,  I  found  a  pouch  of  pus  just  over  the  crest'of  the  ilium 
on  the  left  side.  There  were  two  physicians  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  time  when  I  was  with  her,  that; day;  and  they  saw  what 
I  saw.     She  had  been  treated  for  some  "  liver  trouble,"  I  believe. 

Having  given  the  chloroform,  I  could  by  pressing  on  this  fluc- 
tuating tumor  on  the  right  of  the  line  and  holding  my  finger  on 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  feel  the  return  of  the  pus  over  this  side 
{indicating)  and  pressing  here  again  it  would  appear  here  (tn(2ica- 
ting).  1  procured  an  aspirator,  and  took  out  twelve  ounces  of  pus, 
sanguineous,  offensive,  decomposed,  pus.  The  temperature  was 
104^,  the  pulse  rapid;  the  lips  were  covered  with  sordes;  the  tongue 
was  coated,  and  no  substance  of  any  kind  was  retained  on  the 
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stomach.  I  gave  her  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  hypodermic- 
ally  and  left,  considering  what  I  would  next  do.  I  ordered 
kumyss  eyery  two  hoursl  On  returning  I  found  the  temperature 
had  gone  down  to  102^;  the  patient  had  retained  food;  the  pulse 
was  better,  the  symptoms  were  improved  and  I  really  began  to 
feel  encouraged  that  something  might  turn  out  after  all  more 
hopeful  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  already  told  the  husband  that 
I  did  not  think  his  wife  could  live  mere  than  one  or  two  days  at 
most. 

There  are  two  questions  I  wish  to  propound  here;  how  came  she 
to  live  as  long  as  she  did;  and  what  was  it  ? 

The  next  day  I  took  off  sixteen  ounces  of  pus.  I  now  found 
that  the  pus  had  burrowed  over  into  the  external  iliac  fossa.  The 
pouch,  was  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  fluctuated  so  that 
by  making  pressure  you  could  hear  the  ''sloshing  around."  I 
opened  that  up  freely,  put  in  a  drainage-tube  over  the  crest  down 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  washed  out 
the  cavity  thoroughly  with  a  warm  sublimated  solution. 

The  next  day  I  was  informed  that  she  had  a  diarrhoea,  and  had 
evacuations  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  They  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  pus. 

Now,  we  have  here  a  uterus  {exhibiting)  less  than  normal,  a  little 
less  than  two  inches  in  length.  There  is  no  Fallopian  tube,  no 
ovarian  duct.  The  ovary  on  the  right  side  was  not  to  be  found* 
From  the  history  of  the  case  there  had  never  been  any  gonorrhsBa 
nor  any  peritonitis,  nor  any  cellulitis  nor  any  of  those  affections* 
As  I  told  you  before  she  had  never  any  sickness  of  any  kind.  I 
asked  her  husband  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  gonorrhoea  since 
he  was  married.  "No"  he  replied;  he  thanked  God  that  he  had 
never  had  any  such  complaint.  As  you  will  see  there  is  on 
the  left  side  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  accumulation  of  ulcers;  one 
of  them  you  can  see  here  now  if  you  are  near  enough.  As  I  presa 
it  it  is  now  discharging  pus.  There  was  a  pus-sinus  on  the  right 
side  where  I  aspirated  first,  down  into  the  Douglas  pouch,  and 
from  there  it  was  met  by  the  sinus  which  resulted  from  the  pua 
from  the  ulceration  on  this  side.  That  also  passed  down  under 
this  broad  ligament  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  made  its 
outlet  there  until  it  had  burrowed  its  way  into  the  rectum.  I 
have  here,  as  you  will  see,  the  rectum  and  the  ilium.  The  ilium 
was  so  decomposed  that  in  trying  to  remove  it  with  the  rest  it  tore  off* 
ThiswiU  bring  back  to  our  mind  the  questions  brought  up  this  morn- 
ing in  regard  to  early  diagnosis  of  cases  of  this  kind.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  this  case  had  been  taken  care  of  prop- 
erly in  the  first  instance,  with  a  good  constitution  and  in  perfect 
health,  she  would  have  been  living  to-day. 

Several  physicians  suggested  that  the  case  was  pelvic  celltditis. 
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The  presiding  officer  read  the  paper  of  Dr.  NiviBon  oathe  Thera- 
peutics of  Abdominal  Tumors, 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported  to  the  Association. 


PAPERS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SECTION. 


THERAPEUTICS  OF  ABDOMINAL  TUMORS. 
By  Anna  T.  Nivison,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Among  the  most  perplexing  experiences  of  the  physician  may 
be  enumerated  the  yarious  abnormal  growths  upon  the  several 
organs  of  the  abdomen.  Most  of  us  have  been  called  upon  at  one 
time  or  another  to  encounter  them,  to  decide  upon  their  character, 
and  to  consider  what  shall  be  done.  When  we  used  to  read  abont 
them  in  text-books,  or  hear  them  described  in  lectures,  it  oftes 
seemed  easy  enough  to  ascertain  what  they  were;  whether  large 
or  small;  fibroid  or  cystic;  glandular,  ovarian  or  uterine;  whether 
of  recent  origin  or  long  standing,  malignant  or  amenable  to 
treatment.  A  little  experience,  however,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  often  so  very  easy.  The  limits  of  classification 
are  more  or  less  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  diseases  begin, 
•develop  and  often  merge  into  one  another.  They  are  always  a 
degeneration  from  healthy  life,  and  as  such  are  not  so  absolutely 
typical  and  distinct  as  we  may  have  been  led  to  imagine.  The 
tumor  is  no  exception.  Patients  have  often  been  treated  for  other 
complaints  and  symptoms  far  wide  of  the  real  trouble,  until  the 
latter  became  but  too  apparent,  and  often  too  formidable  to  war- 
rant the  expectation  of  success  from  any  form  of  treatment. 

The  improvements  in  surgery  which  have  been  made  for  a  cen- 
tury past  have  been  followed  very  naturally  by  an  eager  disposi- 
tion to  remove  tumors  by  excision.  So  when  surgeons  could  be 
found  bold  enough  to  open  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  remove 
disordered  structures  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they,  vdth  this  as 
their  specialty,  would  be  likely  to  occupy  the  field.  True,  there 
was  at  first  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  more  conservative 
practitioners,  but  the  disciples  of  the  knife  grew  and  multiplied. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  "what  one  generation  of  medical 
men  denounce  the  next  one  adopts."    In  medical  associations  the 
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fleetions  devoted  to  medical  practice  are  often  almost  deserted, 
while  those  of  surgery  and  gynsBcology  are  thronged.  The  medi- 
cal treatment  of  certain  diseases  has  almost  gone  out  of  sight. 
An  old  and  eminent  practitioner  remarks :  ''Some  of  our  younger 
surgeons  are  too  ready  to  perform  abdominal  section  before  they 
have  exhausted  the  medical  armamentarium,  which,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  slower,  may  be  surer,  and  subject  the  patient 
to  less  risk." 

When,  therefore,  the  patient  comes  to  the  medical  adviser  the 
first  thought  is  to  investigate  the  physical  condition  with  regard 
to  ability  to  endure  the  operation,  which  is  considered  inevitable. 
To  attempt  any  recuperative  means  without  that  end  in  view 
would  hardly  be  considered  in  many  professional  circles  as  "  good 
form."  The  preserving  of  the  organs  of  the  body  complete,  as 
nature  formed  them,  or  of  restoring  them  to  such  perfection  seems 
almost  to  be  regarded  as  a  notion  not  to  be  seriously  entertained. 
A  gynaecologist  is  becoming  a  "matter-of-course"  as  much  as  a 
dentist. 

When  patients  came  to  me  in  cases  of  abnormal  growth  it  was 
at  first  my  aim  and  endeavor  to  recruit  their  energies  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Incidentally 
and  unexpectedly  I  found  that  the  means  which  I  was  employing 
for  this  purpose  was  not  only  exercising  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  patient's  health,  but  actually  arresting  the  growth  itself.  The 
tumors,  when  not  malignant^  would  begin  to  give  way,  fall  off  in 
size  and  exhibit  signs  of  disappearing.  This  led  me  to  give  the 
subject  closer  attention  and  to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be 
medical  treatment  that  would  often  be  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case  without  resorting  to  a  dangerous  operation — the 
mutilation  of  the  organism  to  the  destruction  of  the  harmony  of 
the  body.  The  life  after  that  can  never  be  complete.  We  Ibiow 
too  little,  at  the  best,  in  regard  to  these  matters  to  justify  any- 
thing like  rashness. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  pathological  history  will  bring  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  abnormal  growth  is  but  a  single  feature  of 
the  disorder  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  The  excreting 
organs  have  in  some  way  failed  to  perform  their  function  properly, 
leaidng  worn-out,  broken-down  and  devitalized  material  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  system.  The  whole  body  is  out  of  order.  The 
growth  took  place  at  the  part  on  acc<Junt  of  some  special  debility. 
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some  accident  or  injury  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  in  undue 
quantity  to  the  region.  The  effect  naturally  would  be  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  the  part  where  it  thus  accumulated,  to  thicken 
the  tissue  and  to  establish  a  hyperplastic  formation. 

A  reference  to  several  cases  in  practice  will  illustrate  the  sag- 
gesfcions  here  given.  Two  of  them  were  cases  of  ovarian  cysi 
The  first  was  a  young  lady,  twenty-three  years  of  age.  She 
appeared  as  if  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  She  had  jusi 
made  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  and  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  return  immediately.  The  shock  of  an  operation  would  be  fatal, 
and  we  only  aimed  to  enable  her  to  reach  her  home  in  safety.  For 
two  weeks  even  this  appeared  improbable.  She  then  appeared  to- 
recuperate,  and  after  a  few  weeks  we  entertained  the  hope  that 
she  might  risk  the  contemplated  operation.  We  observed,  however, 
that  as  her  general  health  improved  the  abdominal  enlargement  was 
decreasing.  This  led  us  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 
She  remained  five  months  under  our  care.  In  this  time  she  had  gained 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight,  and  her  whole  appearance  had 
changed  to  that  of  perfect  health.  We  considered  her  now  ready 
for  the  surgeon.  The  menstrual  periods  had  lately  returned  after 
an  intermission  of  about  two  years.  Just  about  this  time  a  thick 
gelatinous  discharge  began  from  the  vagina  and  continued  about 
two  weeks.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  entirely  disappeared. 
She  returned  home,  where  a  few  weeks  later  she  was  examined  by 
her  family  physician,  who  had  been  familiar  with  her  case.  He  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  tumor,  nor  did  any  ever 
again  appear. 

A  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
She  had  observed  an  unnatural  enlargement  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  trouble,  supposing  it  some- 
thing incident  to  that  period  of  life.  For  the  few  months  previous, 
however,  it  had  greatly  increased.  When  first  examined  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tumor  was  unequivocal.  She  was  greatly  emaciated, 
which  made  exploration  easy.  As  near  as  I  could  judge  the  tumor 
would  weigh  twenty  pounds.  She  refused  to  even  think  of  an 
operation.  By  my  encouragement  she  resolved  to  try  the  methods 
that  had  proved  successful  in  many  other  cases.  She  remained 
with  me  five  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  tumor  was  one- 
third  less  in  size  and  the  general  health  greatly  improved.  For  a 
year  after  she  continued  the  use  of  medicines  as  directed,  and  was 
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cautioned  not  to  overtax  her  strength,  but  otherwise  to  live  and 
do  as  when  in  usual  health.  During  this  period  I  saw  her  twice  ^ 
the  first  time  about  four  months  after  she  had  left  me.  The  growth? 
had  steadily  diminished,  but  less  rapidly  than  when  under 
immediate  care.  Seven  months  later  I  saw  her  again.  Her  health 
was  good  and  the  progress  of  absorption  was  greater  than  during 
the  previous  period.  She  had  now  removed  to  a  distant  St^te  and 
consulted  me  by  letter.  She  reported  continued  progress  for  soma 
time.  Having,  however,  overtaxed  ^her  strength  she  found  it 
necessary  to  consult  a  physician  near  at  hand  for  general  pmv 
poses.  The  tumor  was  no  worse,  but  when  he  learned  of  its  exist- 
ence he  immediately  exclaimed:  "  What  a  case  for  operation."  He 
insisted  that  it  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the  usual 
statement  that  there  was  no  danger.  She  replied  that  she  waa 
not  to  be  meddled  with  in  this  respect.  Some  time  later  she  had 
occasion  to  consult  him  again.  He  was  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance which  the  tumor  then  presented,  and  declared  that  no  opera- 
tion would  be  necessary.  The  next  time  I  heard  from  her  she 
stated  that  no  one  could  now  notice  any  enlargement,  and  her 
health  was  excellent. 

"We  probably  all  meet  with  more  cases  of  fibroid  than  cystic 
tumors.    I  will  call  attention  to  a  few  rather  marked  ones  : 

Fourteen  years  ago  a  married  lady  about  thirty-two  years  of  age 
presented  herself  for  consultation.  She  was  found  to  have  a  large 
fibroid  tumor  and  to  be  suffering  many  of  the  distressing  symp- 
toms that  we  find  in  the  latter  stages.  For  three  or  four  years  an 
unnatural  hardness  had  been  noticed  in  the  lower  abdomen, 
increasing  gradually,  but  not  exciting  alarm.  She  had  been  told 
by  her  physician  that  there  was  some  bladder  difficulty,  and  had 
been  given  medicines  accordingly.  She  had  always  refused  to 
submit  to  an  examination,  and  he  could  only  judge  from  her 
own  statements.  Finally,  however,  she  began  to  notice  excessive 
flow  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  that  the  hardness  in  the  abdo- 
men was  rapidly  extending. 

We  found  an  immense  fibroid  growth  which  seemed  to  surround 
and  involve  the  uterus  itself.  In  size  and  position  it  resembled 
the  impregnated  womb  at  about  the  seventh  month.  The  men- 
strual discharge  had  grown  more  and  more  profuse,  and  the  loss 
was  now  as  much  at  one  period  as  would  be  natural  in  three  or 
four.    There  was,  however,  no  appearance  of  it  in  the  monthly 
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interval.  Aside  from  the  tumor  the  whole  abdomen  wafi  greatly 
enlarged  and  very  sensitive.  Her  strength  was  so  reduced  that 
she  could  not  go  up  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs  without  stopping 
several  times  to  rest.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated; 
the  complexion  sallow,  almost  coffee-colored,  and  lifeless  in  appear- 
ance. Everything  promised  very  unfavorably,  but  we  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done.  At  that  time  extirpation  was  seldom 
advised  except  in  malignant  cases.  In  this  instance,  however,  it 
had  been  pronounced  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life.  Little 
hope,  neveii^heless,  was  held  out  that  she  could  survive  the  opera- 
tion.   She  was  unwilling  to  take  a  risk  so  desperate. 

Fortunately  we  had  the  patient  where  a  constant  oversight 
could  be  exercised.  Our  first  treatment  was  general  rather  than 
specific,  and  she  soon  began  to  improve  in  all  ways.  There  was 
no  further  enlargement  of  the  fibroid  mass,  and  the  soreness  and 
swelling  of  the  surrounding  abdom^en  was  entirely  overcome.  The 
dimensions  of  the  tumor  could  be  easily  defined.  As  taken 
between  the  hands  it  seemed  about  as  large  as  a  person's  head. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  she  returned  home.  The  tumor  was 
now  giving  her  inconvenience;  her  complexion  was  clear  and 
healthy;  her  menstrual  periods  were  nortnal,  and  her  apparent 
recovery  a  marvel  to  every  one.  Still  the  size  of  the  tumor  itself 
was  not  greatly  changed,  but  the  general  diminution  of  the  abdo- 
men as  a  whole  had  given  such  sensible  relief  that  this  hard  mass 
without  appreciable  life  or  sensation  seemed  to  her  as  of  no 
account. 

A  year  later  we  saw  her  again.  Her  health  had  continued  good 
and  the  tiimor  was  now  about  one-fourth  smaller.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  occasional  returns  of  some  of  the  old  symp- 
toms, from  indiscretions  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  they  have 
always  been  successfully  combated  within  a  short  time.  The 
hope  has  been  held  out  to  her  that  if  she  could  safely  pass  the 
menopause  she  would  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  reaching  her 
three-score  and  ten.  For  two  years  past  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  this  event  was  at  hand.  She  had  been  admonished  all 
along  that  examination  at  periods  reasonably  frequent  would  be 
desirable.  She  has  not  been  neglectful  of  this  precaution;  at  the 
same  time  she  led  as  active  and  busy  a  life  as  the  majority  of 
women. 

About  a  year  ago  was  the  last    appearance  of    the  catamenia. 
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Since  that  time  her  health  has  been  good,  and  at  a  recent  exami- 
nation I  found  the  tumor  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  its 
primitiYe  size,  and  giving  no  disturbance  whatever. 

A  second  case  is  that  of  an  unmarried  woman,  who  was  when 
first  seen  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  family  history  was  most 
discouraging.  The  father  and  mother  both  died  of  consumption 
before  reaching  fifty  years  of  age.  One  sister  only  remained,  who 
bad  suffered  from  childhood  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  while 
another  had  died  of  renal  trouble.  Our  patient  had  been  con- 
sidered the  one  healthy  member.  About  two  years  before  I  first 
saw  her  she  had  noticed  certain  questionable  symptoms;  the  men- 
strual flow  was  growing  more  and  more  excessive,  and  there  was 
great  reduction  of  strength.  She  had  the  peculiar  sallow,  bilious 
look  which  she  had  been  told  was  the  result  of  malaria. 

The  case  was  tedious  and  protracted.  For  months  there  were 
seasons  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  varied  with  periods  of  obstinate  con- 
stipation. It  seemed  almost  impossible  at  times  to  secure  any- 
thing like  the  normal  performance  of  any  function.  At  the  first 
interview  we  discovered  that  she  was  suffering  from  fibroid  tumor. 
Indeed,  there  appeared  to  be  several  of  them,  which  branched  in 
different  directions  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  womb.  She  was 
nnder  treatment  from  three  to  four  months  each  year^  for  a  term 
of  perhaps  four  or  five  years.  At  first  the  tumor  would  seem  to 
grow  larger  at  times,  but  when  directly  under  supervision  it 
would  always  diminish.  After  the  second  year  the  gain  was  more 
decided  and  there  was  no  more  enlargement.  The  monthly  periods 
became  natural,  and  gradually  the  general  health  was  restored. 
For  the  last  three  years  she  had  considered  herself  healthy.  The 
menopause  had  not  been  reached. 

Another  more  recent  case  is  equally  in  point.  I  was  consulted 
about  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of 
some  kind  of  abdominal  tumor.  The  health  of  the  patient  had 
been  poor  for  several  years,  but  nothing  of  this  character  was  sus- 
pected until  she  was  prostrated  by  an  infiammatory  attack  ending 
in  chronic  peritonitis.  This  had  lasted  several  months  when  her 
physician  began  to  suspect  a  local  cause.  The  sensitiveness  and 
cellulitis  were  so  great  that  he  was  anable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
examination.  She  was  then  taken  to  a  noted  specialist,  whose 
effort  at  examination  was  no  more  successful.  He  therefore 
advised  to  place  her  under  an  anaesthetic  and  open  the  abdomen^ 
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with  the  purpose  of  aBcertaining  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  and  in: 
such  case  to  remove  it  then  and  there. 

The  woman's  husband  demurred  at  such  a  summary  proceedings 
and  further  council  was  taken,  my  own  with  the  rest. 

First  of  all  I  insisted  that  this  excessive  inflammation  should  be 
attended  to.  She  was  accordingly  placed  under  my  care.  I  made 
no  immediate  effort  to  explore  the  abdomen,  but  applied  poultices 
of  prepared  earth  daily,  and  administered  anti-febrile  remedies^ 
with  hot  baths.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  fibroid  growth,  but  there  was 
still  too  much  soreness  to  define  its  dimensions  very  accurately. 
Four  weeks  later,  however,  this  was  easily  accomplished.  The 
tumor  was  of  irregular  shape  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter* 
with  several  nodulated  processes. 

She  was  under  treatment  six  months.  The  tumor  had  then 
shrunken  as  much  as  one-third;  there  was  no  soreness  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  apparently  in  good  health.  She  is  now 
at  home,  but  continues  the  use  of  medicines  with  every  prospect  of 
having  no  further  trouble. 

The  above  cases  have  been  selected  as  representing  widely 
different  types.  When  we  take  in  mind  the  difference  in  temper- 
ament and  complications  it  is  plain  that  the  treatment  in  the  re- 
spective cases  must  be  varied.  At  least  I  know  of  no  single 
specific  for  tumor]3.  The  general  aim  is  to  excite  all  excreting 
organs  and  surfaces  to  increased  action,  to  brace  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  patient  by  any  and  every 
possible  means.  Every  physician  must  judge  for  himself  what 
remedies  will  best  promote  this  end.  In  our  copious  materia 
medica  are  many  agents  perhaps  equally  valuable.  Every  one 
naturally  will  select  such  as  have  proved  most  successful  in  his 
own  hands.  I  have  been  best  satisfied  with  the  results  of  podo- 
phyllin  in  stimulating  the  excreting  glands.  Among  other  valu- 
able auxiliaries  are  Phytolacca,  Stillingia,  Iris,  yellow  dock,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  iodide  and  f errocyanide  of  potassium,  particularly  the 
latter.  Many  of  the  vegetable  remedies  work  to  better  purpose 
if  accompanied  with  bicarbonate,  sulphite  or  phosphate  of  soda. 
In  connection  with  medicines  I  have  employed  to  advantage  hot 
baths  with  friction,  or  Turkish  baths,  with  as  much  frequency  as 
the  strength  of  the  patient  would  permit 

For  the  attendant  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  abdominal 
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Teg^on  I  liETe  found  nothing  to  equal  the  poultices  of  earth,  as 
recommended  and  prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  Huson,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  also  claimed  for  it  that  it  possesses  absorbent 
properties,  and  is  especially  beneficial  in  these  cases,  which 
opinion  I  am  inclined  to  believe.  Its  inventor  and  champion 
claimed  great  success  in  the  use  of  this  alone. 

Without  doubt  other  physicians  can  tell  of  equal  results  from 
other  remedies  and  treatment.  The  field  is  certainly  wide  enough 
f  or  alL 
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A  PLEA  FOB  THEIB  MORE  EXTENDED  USE  IK  OYNAOOLOGIOAL   PBACTIOB. 

By  John  H.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

More  of  my  time  for  the  past  twenty  years  haisf  been  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  than  to  any  other  other  branch 
of  the  healing  art.  I  have  felt  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  success- 
es and  failures,  as  they  have  alternated  in  that  time.  While  my 
failures  have  been  many,  to  my  chagrin,  I  will  assume  that  my 
successes  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  mediocre  gynaecologist; 
but  just  how  satisfactory  that  has  been,  I  leave  to  the  imagination 
of  the  conscientious  worker  in  the  same  field. 

While  gyncBCology  has  made  some  rapid  strides  in  the  past  two 
decades,  I  am  fearful  that  the  common  diseases  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  for  those  furnishing  applause  and  notoriety  by  way  of 
surgery.  The  ambitious  man  has  had  no  patience  with  anything 
that  did  not  give  an  opportunity  for  his  knife,  his  ligature  or  his 
drainage-tube;  hence,  if  you  will  look  over  the  field  carefully,  you 
will  find  that  there  has  not  been  one  respectable  day's  journey 
made  on  the  subject  of  subinvolution  for  fifty  years.  We  pretty 
generally  adhere  to  Sompsori's  opinions  advanced  in  1843. 

My  intention  in  this  paper  is  to  confine  myself  to  subinvolution, 
with  its  bearings  and  counterbearings  on  the  diseases  found  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  to  emphasize  the  use  of  the  tampon  in  their 
prevention  and  cure. 

Subinvolution  is  a  type  of  disease  recognized  as  a  checked  phys- 
iological involution,  which  should  take  place  in  the  womb  after 
child-birth,  abortion,  etc.  After  parturition,  the  enlarged  uterus, 
when  affairs  proceed  according  to  nature,  gradually  becomes  re- 
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duced  in  size  until  it  reaches  its  former  non-gravid  state,  which 
takes  from  thirty  to  forty  days.  Anything  that  checks  tbia 
process  of  involution^  is  an  etiological  factor  in  producing  Bub- 
involution. 

This  disease  is  often  called  chronic  metritis,  hypertrophy,  hyper- 
semia,  hyperplasia,  sclerosis,  atrophy,  chronic  congestion,  chronic 
inf arctus,  diffused  growth  of  connective  tissue,  diffused  interstitial 
metritis,  irritable  uterus,  enlargement,  etc.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  simple  involution.  Usoallj 
there  are  well-marked  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  neck  or 
body,  corporeal  or  of  the  endometrium;  and  to  describe  something 
I  never  have  seen,  would  not  interest  you,  nor  add  to  your  inform- 
ation. While  this  disease  has  been  abused  by  many  improper  and 
far-fetched  titles,  yet  in  the  line  of  abuse  when  we  are  not  desir- 
ous of  being  aesthetically,  ethically  and  professionally  correct,  it 
would  be  hard  to  do  injustice,  if  the  most  appropriate  epithet 
should  be  hurled  a{  it. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  many;  wrong  life,  low  vital  inheri- 
tance, blood-diseases,  specific  infections,  perverse  style  of  dress- 
ing, etc.,  etc. 

The  exciting  causes  are  endless.  The  groundwork  is  often  laid 
in  the  first  year  or  years  of  menstruation;  for  in  this  physiological 
process,  we  have  the  puerperal  condition  imitated,  only  in  a  much 
lighter  degree.  After  each  menstruation,  we  have  a  true  involu- 
tion taking  place,  and  anything  that  will  check  or  interfere  with 
the  completion  of  this  process,  will  put  the  patient  into  a  condi- 
tion of  menstrual  subinvolution.  Hypersemia  of  the  ovaries  will 
be  one  of  the  most  active  etiological  factors  in  inducing  menstrual 
subinvolution.  These  cases  will  be  known  by  profuse  menstrua- 
tion and  some  forms  of  dysmenorrhea. 

The  changing  of  the  weight  of  the  clothing  on  going  out  to  a 
party,  in  conformity  to  the  abominable  requirements  of  society, 
ddring  menstruation,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing; over-work^  over-worry,  irregular  habits  generally,  with  care- 
lessness in  bathing  and  exercise  will  keep  the  affair  on  the  move. 
These  cases  are  treated  often,  for  pinmouth  os,  and  of  course  with- 
out permanent  relief. 

Many  bridal  presents  in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized  dose  of  gon- 
orrhoea, caught  of  course  in  a  privy-vault,  or  some  other  quite  as 
plausible  and  accessible  way,  is  the  groundwork  for  the  intract- 
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able  form  of  subinvolution,  proTiding  the  specific  disease  does  not 
produce  sterility. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  ordinarily  gonorrhcBa  in  a  virtu- 
ous young  married  woman  is  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  when 
contracted  by  one  of  the  d^mti-^monde  with  some  sexual  experi- 
ence. Let  me  say  just  here,  a  gonorrhoeal  salpingitis  or  ovaritis, 
increases  the  hazard  of  a  Beatty's  or  Tati*s  operation;  and  all 
these  cases  should  be  allowed  to  become  chronic  before  operating 
if  an  operation  should  be  decided  upon.  The  profession  should 
be  very  guarded  in  permitting  men  suffering  with  chronic  clap  tb 
marry.  I  have  known  many  lovely  women  rained  for  months, 
seme  for  years,  and  some  for  life,  by  carelessness  in  this  matter. 
I  am  yearly  becoming  more  suspicious  and  watchful,  and  am  re- 
warded for  my  vigilance,  in  '  finding  specific  diseases  that  I  once 
would  not  have  suspected  at  the  bottom  of  many  cases  oi  uterine 
disorders. 

The  abortion-practice,  which  is  universal,  carries  off  the  lion's 
share  of  distinction,  as  an  etiological  factor  in  subinvolution.  Con- 
tusions and  lacerations  accompanied  by  septic  inflanmiation  are 
also  causes.  Retained  debris,  with  improper  drainage,  is  another. 
For  my  opinion  on  puerperal  drainage,  see  article  on  Puerperal 
Fever  in  the  American  Medical  Journal  of  1889.  We  may  also  in- 
clude in  the  category,  such  other  causes  as  too  early  getting  up 
after  labor  or  abortion;  the  growing  tendency  to  avoid  nursing> 
coitus  too  soon  after  child-birth,  too  soon  after  abortion,  too  soon 
after  menstruation,  and  too  soon  during  the  period. 

The  diseases  that  have  subinvolution  as  a  forerunner  are  all  the 
versions,  flexions  and  prolapsus,  as  I  hinted  before.  In  my  opinion 
metritis,  endometritis,  endocervicitis,  and  subinvolution  are  co- 
creative  and  interchangeable  as  etiological  factors.  The  symp- 
toms are  many  and  some  common  to  all,  few  if  any,  individually 
characteristic.  Those  common  to  subinvolution,  or  as  near  as  this 
disease  will  be  isolated,  are  weight  and  dragging  down  in  the 
loins,  back  and  hips,  aggravated  by  standing,  walking  or  work, 
also  leucorrhea  During  menstruation  these  will  all  be  aggrava- 
ted, and  many  reflex  symptoms  will  be  added,  such  as  headache, 
perhaps  a  very  nervous  condition  bordering  upon  hysteria  or  mel- 
ancholy, indigestion  or  constipation.  When  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  womb  or  cervix,  there  will  be  such  reflex  symptoms  as  pain- 
ful urination,  neuralgia  of  the  coccyx,  and  pruritis  of  the  vulva. 
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Ooccygodynia  in  some  cases  is  very  intractable  and  will  cause 
much  annoyance  to  the  doctor  as  well  as  suffering  to  the  patient 
I  remember  one  case  that  I  had  years  ago.  The  patient,  a  very 
fleshy  lady,  invariably  when  in  ear-shot  of  me  would  say :  "Shure 
doctor,  and  would  you  be  after  tellin'  me  what  makes  me  so  short- 
breathed;  and  then  be  shure  and  tell  me  what  makes  me  have 
such  a  pain  way  down  in  the  crotch  of  me  back." 

I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  pruritis  that  I  did  not  succeed  in 
•eyen  relieving  for  any  length  of  time.  There  are  two  kinds  that  I 
have  met  with.  One  depends  upon  a  discharge,  and  usually  means 
a  severe  case  of  endometritis  with  subinvolution,  and  perhaps  bad 
drainage  on  account  of  mal-position,  or  plugging  up  of  the  os; 
the  other  depends  upon  structural  change,  and  is  entirely  reflex. 
To  the  latter  variety,  belong  the  cases  which  I  have  not  benefited. 

Subinvolution  appears  to  favor  pregnancy.  In  some  cases  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  before  she  gets 
over  all  the  symptoms  of  an  abortion.  1  have  seen  cases  that 
would  abort  monthly;  this  ultimately  develops  a  quite  large  uter- 
us, and  after  a  time  sterility  follows.  Subinvolution  often  brings 
about  a  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  characterized 
by  meteorism,  or  a  filling-up  with  gas,  which  leads  patients  and 
doctors  to  suspect  and  even  to  diagnosticate  tumors,  pregnancy, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  physical  signs  are  enlargement  and  a  soft  flabby  condition; 
the  sound  will  penetrate  to  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  inches. 
The  flabby  condition  after  a  time  gives  place  to  a  hard  dense  con- 
dition, which  is  recognized  as  the  second  stage.  Some  describe 
this  disease  as  presenting  an  eroded  condition  of  the  cervix.  I 
recognize  this  as  an  evidence  of  inflanmxation,  hence  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  endocervicitis.  If  the  uterus  is  irregular  in 
outline,  and  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  lacerations  about  the 
neck,  and  is  not  due  to  small  fibroids,  it  will  probably  be  a  case  of 
localized  subinvolution;  to  this  is  due  many  cases  of  versions  and 
flexions,  and  the  point  of  subinvolution  usually  represent  the 
sight  of  an  old  placental  attachment. 

This  disease  has  sometimes  to  be  differentiated  from  pregnancy 
and  scirrhus  of  the  cervix.  As  to  pregnancy,  time  can  be  given, 
and  I  cannot  see  the  need  of  haste;  but  as  regards  cancer,  the 
«ooner  it  is  known  the  better.  Spiegelberg  offers  this  as  positive- 
ly diagnostic;    '^he  mucous  membrane  in  a  case  of  cancerous 
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disease  is  firmly  connected  with  the  underlying  induration,  and 
immoyable  over  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  hyperplastic  thicken- 
ing, and  induration."  He  also  says  that  in  dilating  the  neck,  the 
relaxation  will  be  of  the  part  not  inToWed  in  the  cancerous  infil- 
tration; the  infiltrated  point  will  not  yield  but  remain  hard. 

TREATBfENT. 

The  treatment  of  subiuTolution,  wOl  yary  according  to  the  ex- 
isting complications.  I  always  find  more  or  less  inflammation. 
This  must  be  meet  as  best  indicated.  Prevention  is  of  interest 
and  should  be  given  more  attention  than  it  receives.  As  it  takes 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  for  nature  uninterrupted  to  bring  back 
the  parts  to  a  normal  condition,  it  is  well  to  explain  to  the  hus- 
band, that  he  should  not  interfere  sexually  with  his  wife  till  after 
that  time  has  expired,  and  why.  After  doing  this,  if  he  is  a  man, 
your  advice  will  be  heeded.  If  the  woman  has  a  brain  worthy  of 
the  responsibility  of  maternity,  she  will  also  heed  what  you  tell  her 
regarding  her  clothing,  that  anything  that  presses  upon  the  abdo- 
men must  be  avoided,  and  see  that  a  gallon  of  hot  water  is  used 
once  or  twice  a  day.  As  soon  as  a  desire  to  get  up  is  manifested, 
be  that  the  sterotyped  nine  days,  or  sooner,  a  glycerine  tampon 
of  lamb's  wool  is  to  be  placed  in  the  vagina  on  getting  up,  and 
positive  orders  not  to  stay  on  the  feet  without  the  tampon  to  sup- 
port and  steady  the  uterus,  for  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
These  directions  should  be  strictly  carried  out  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion, and  miscarriage.  If  they  are  there  as  the  result  the  health 
of  women  in  regard  to  uterine  diseases,  will  be  delightfully  in- 
creased. 

It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  gainsay  that  rest  is  not  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  bringing  about  a  cure  in  all  uterine  trouble. 
The  profession  is  a  unit  on  that  subject.  But  just  how  to  procure 
it  has  been  an  unanswered  question.  Further  on  I  will  make  a 
suggestion  bearing  upon  this  point. 

When  cases  have  advanced  beyond  the  point  of  prevention, 
treatment  both  local  and  constitutional  will  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered. The  first  thing  to  determine  is  whether  there  is  retained 
(ie&rts  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  afterbirth.  If  so,  the  scoop  or  cu- 
rette must  be  used  to  clear  away  every  vestige,  and  the  cavity  thor- 
oughly washed  and  painted  with  iodine,  unless  from  the  severity 
of  symptoms  it  is  thought  wise  to  further  destroy  or  hasten  the 
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neorose-process.  If  bo,  a  coating  of  iodized  phoenaie  can  be  ap» 
plied,  after  which  a  gauze  tampon  filling  up  the  cavity  thoroughly, 
is  to  be  introduced,  and  then  a  glycerine  vaginal  tampon  to  sup- 
port and  steady  the  uterus,  is  to  be  adjusted.  The  uterine  tam- 
pon need  not  be  disturbed  for  two  or  three  days,  depending  of 
course  upon  effects;  if  it  produces  uneasiness,  it  must  be  taken 
away  sooner,  and  another  introduced.  Their  introduction  is  to- 
be  continued  as  long  as  a  cavity  (patulous)  remains. 

All  the  time  and  for  as  long  as  the  uterus  remains  too  heavy,  a 
vaginal  tampon  medicated  or  not,  is  to  be  used  daily  and  the  pa- 
tient instructed  never  to  be  on  her  feet  without  one.  I  use  gly- 
cerine with  all  tamponing  for  its  dehydrating  effect  I  use  glycer- 
ine and  with  it  at  pleasure,  tannin,  borax,  alum  and  other  reme- 
dies. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  profuse  menstruation  or  metrorrha- 
gia, after  excluding  cancer  and  submucous  fibroid,  I  unhesitating- 
ly use  the  curette.  Of  course  previous  to  curetting,  if  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  is  not  well  opened,  I  either  dilate  with  the  uterine 
dilators,  or  an  antiseptic  tent.  I  always  hesitate  about  curetting 
when  there  is  any  indication  of  recent  septic  or  specific  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  paid  dearly  for  this  little  bit  of  information,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  you  here  have  something  to  regret  in  the  past,  on 
the  same  order. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  met  with  cases  of  profuse  blood- 
discharge,  that  required  this  precaution.  In  many  cases  the  cu- 
rette will  bring  away  granular  material  and  often  small  bits  of 
fleshy  bodies,  representing  organized  placental  tufts.  When  this 
is  the  case,  I  make  the  curretting  as  thorough  as  possible. 

In  cases  of  laceration  of  the  cervix  with  the  accompanying  in- 
flammation of  the  endometrium,  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  and  body 
must  be  carefully  treated  so  as  to  overcome  the  inflammation  be- 
fore recourse  is  had  to  trachelorrhaphy.  I  have  had  two  cases 
present  themselves  to  me  this  year,  with  endometritis  and  endo- 
cevicitis,  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  the  operation  of  closing 
the  rent  performed,  with  the  result  in  each  case,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  patients  themselves,  of  putting  them  into  a  con- 
dition of  more  suffering  than  they  had  experienced  before  the  ope- 
ration. This  could  only  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the 
discharges  could  not  leave  the  womb  as  readily  as  before.  These 
cases  should  be  treated  with  intra-uterine  medication,  and  medi- 
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csted  tampons.  The  heavy  organs  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop- 
down and  become  engorged  as  they  inTariably  do,  if  not  held  up. 
The  best  support  is  the  lamb's  wool  tampon,  medicated  with  gly- 
cerole  of  tannin.  The  patient  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  im* 
portance  of  keeping  the  support  in  place,  and  as  long  as  there  ia 
sensitiveness  to  use  hot  water  copiously,  once  or  twice  a  day. 
After  the  operation  the  womb  for  weeks  should  not  be  allowed  ta 
go  without  support,  and  after  the  patient  has  been  permitted  to 
abandon  the  tampons  in  the  inter  menstrual  period,  they  should 
be  resorted  to  during  the  menstrual  period  till  all  signs  of  en- 
largement have  disappeared.  The  tampon  should  be  changed  often 
during  the  menstrual  period,  according  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
charge. 

In  a  cervix  badly  engorged,  a  few  punctures  to  let  out  a  little 
blood,  followed  with  a  tampon  wet  with  boro-glycerine,  and  ap* 
plied  two  or  three  times  a  day  if  necessary,  till  the  congestion 
is  overcome,  will  bring  desirable  results  soon.  Best,  in  these 
cases  is  a  great  desideratum;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  many 
of  our  patients  to  keep  quiet  until  the  improvement  takes  place^ 
The  tampon  adjusted  daily,  medicated  or  not,  will  largely  take 
the  place  of  rest  in  a  recumbent  position. 

Many  seamstresses  are  compelled  to  call  upon  a  physician  for 
relief  from  some  form  of  inflammation  or  subinvolution.  Many  of 
them  will  have  a  version.  To  tell  these  women  to  take  rest  is. 
often  waste  of  breath;  they  are  obliged  to  keep  at  their  work  in 
order  to  live.  The  remedy  which  they  need  more  than  anything 
is,  perhaps,  some  constitutional  treatment,  and  then  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  use  of  tanno-glyceride  tampons,  which  they  should  be 
instructed  to  introduce  every  morning. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  lady  carrying  on  a  mending  bureau  close 
to  my  office,  called  upon  me.  She  complained  of  severe  reflex  symp- 
toms, which  two  other  physicians  had  failed  to  relieve  with  several 
prescriptions.  I  introduced  a  glycerine  tampon  and  gave  her  six 
ten-grain  powders  of  antikamnia,  with  instructions  to  use  tnenk 
only  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  to  remove  the  tampon  at  bedtime  and 
foUow  with  hot  water.  I  directed  her  to  keep  up  the  tamponing 
each  morning,  removing  it  and  applying  injections  at  night.  Twa 
days  before  I  left  home,  I  met  her,  and  she  remarked  that  since 
she  had  been  using  the  tampon,  she  could  run  the  machine  with- 
out the  usual  tired  feeling.    I  have  had  many  similar  experiences. 
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I  make  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  the  leading  gyiiA- 
cologists  of  this  country :  "The  persistent  application  of  tampons 
wet  with  glyoeride  of  alum,  is  the  most  conspicious  for  good  in  condi- 
tions of  long-continued  chronic  congestionwith  or  without  displace- 
ment The  usefulness  of  the  tampon  is  universally  acknowledged  bj 
the  medical  profession,  but  till  tiie  present  time,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  it  as  extensive  an  employment  as  desirable.  Eyerj 
conscientious  practitioner  without  doubt,  has  felt  the  need  and 
acknowledged^to  himself,  his  inability  to  bridge  successfully  the 
interval  between  his  patient's  visits  to  his  office,  when  for  a  lack 
of  a  proper  support  her  condition  was  surely  not  getting 
better,  notwithstanding  the  appropriate  treatments.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases,  patients  are  worse  after  the  intra-uterine  treatm^ 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  physician  could  not  get 
to  her  every  morning  before  she  was  out  on  her  feet,  to  introduce 
a  medicated  tampon  to  prevent  the  dropping  down,  and  the  con- 
sequent engorgement" 

I  have  failed  to  cure  cases  because  of  a  lack  of  some  means  to 
provide  properly  for  patients  between  treatments. 

DB.    TILDEN's  TAHPON  ADJUSTER. 

I  presume  that  I  am  hinting  at  failures  that  have  been  duplica- 
ted by  each  and  every  member  of  the  Association.  I  am  thankful 
that  the  necessity  for  such  an  acknowledgement  as  this  is  soon  to 
be  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  for  I  now  ask  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  introducing  to  you  a  simple  little  device  of  my  inven- 
tion, that  forever  does  away  with  many  of  the  common  failures,  in 
the  practice  of  this  specialty,  I  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  elevate 
and  dignify  this  much-abused  department  of  medical  art.  While 
it  will  rob  us  of  many  useless  visits  by  women  to  our  office  we  will 
be  able  to  do  so  much  more  good  that  our  charges  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  respectable  fee. 

The  instrument  I  have  designated,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
Dr.  TUden's  Tampon  Adjuster, 


FASHION  AND  ITS  PENALTIES. 

By  Laura  L.  Randolph,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours, — great  in  extent, 
in  resources,  in  population  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  mighty  nation.    It  is  glorious  in  its  freedom  from  the  en- 
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Tironinents  of  the  Old  World,  the  aristocracies  and  seryitude;  in 
the  facilities  which  it  affords  to  its  people  for  broad  and  liberal 
education,  in  the  scientific  attainments  of  its  learned  men,  in  its 
general  prosperity,  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the   general  welfare.     We  boastfully  proclaim  it  to  the 

world  as  the 

'*  Land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  bra^e/' 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  rushed  to  arms  in  her  defense,  for- 
saken home  to  encounter  privation,  sickness,  murderous  conflict 
and  untimely  death.  Their  blood  has  hallowed  the  soil;  their 
bravery  won  the  admiration  of  the' world.  Such  has  always  been 
the  record  when  danger  threatened.  Our  men  were  ready  to  drop 
their  employments  and  hasten  to  the  rescue;  and  women  forsook 
their  homes  to  risk  perils  untold  that  they  might  render  loyal 
services. 

Yet  with  all  this  boasted  heroism,  this  promptness  to  give  life, 
health  and  fortune  for  the  country  which  is  our  common  home,  we 
are  lacking  iu  one  great  essential.  Viewed  from  a  moral  stand- 
point toe  are  a  race  of  cowards,  the  subjects  of  a  slavery  none  the 
less  degrading  and  dishonorable  because  it  is  self-inflicted  and 
self-perpetuated.  We  do  not  possess  the  moral  stamina  which 
energizes  to  independent,  individual  thought  and  action;  and  as  a 
consequence,  when  we  ought  to  be  leaders,  we  are  but  followers. 
We  are  striving,  flrst  of  all,  to  be  in  in  fashion. 

Who  of  our  people,  what  proportion  of  them  possess  [sufficient 
moral  courage  to  live  lives  of  their  own  not  in  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  the  age  ?  The  question  is  not  asked,  whether  the  pro- 
posed line  of  conduct  is  in  accord  with  the  highest  convictions  of 
Truth  and  Bight,  but — "What  will  people  say  ?"  We  hesitate  at 
the  outset,  we  do  not  dare  to  draw  upon  ourselves  the  criticism  of 
the  votaries  of  fashion  whose  chief  study  and  ambition  are  to 
move  in  the  "swim"  of  "Society." 

FASHION   VEBSUS   FBIENDSHIP. 

Why  are  we  not  brave  enough  to  receive  a  friend  to  dinner 
without  a  labored  effort  at  display,  and  sometimes  an  unnecessary 
and  even  an  ill-afforded  expenditure  for  provisions — indiscretions 
attended  by  anxiety,  fatigue,  discordances,  regret  over  a  depleted 
purse,  and  perhaps  a  feeling  of  guilt  for  a  prodigality  and  extrav- 
agance that  may  have  been  almost  criminal  ?  Aye,  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  the  fashion  to  appear  in  easy  pecuniary  condition.    Accord- 
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ingly,  we  practice  these  deceptions,  striying  to  pattern  after  those 
who  are  richer  than  ourselves,  with  the  aim  to  make  others  belieye 
that  we  are  what  we  are  not  and  what  we  may  never  become. 

Better,  far  better,  to  seat  our  friend  at  the  table  furnished  as  it 
would  be  for  ourselves  alone,  making  neither  conmient  nor  apol- 
ogy. Our  company,  our  discourse,  our  hearty  welcome,  not  our 
excessive  expenditure,  ceremoniousness,  and  strained  intonations 
of  speech,  are  what  he  requires  to  turn  the  cup  of  ^cold  water  into 
the  wine  of  life.  The  food  and  entertainment  he  can  purchase 
elsewhere  to  better  advantage;  but  those  he  comes  for  as  the  thing 
to  be  desired.  Let  him  be  received  into  both  the  poverty  of  our 
circumstances  and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives,  and  permit  him  to 
know  us  in  our  home-life.  Anything  other  than  this  is  a  dishonor 
to  ourselves,  a  discredit  upon  his  friendship  and  a  distrust  of  his 
sincerity. 

It  has  been  too  long  a  practice  to  make  of  our  homes  a  minia- 
ture hotel  when  we  entertain  friends,  because  we  fear  to  do  other- 
wise lest  he  shall  esteem  it  a  lack  of  courtesy  and  respect.  As 
though  a  greater  honor  and  courtesy  could  be  rendered  than  to 
receive  him  as  our  own,  with  respect  and  implicit  trust. 

So,  the  great  majority  are  living  falsehoods.  They  play  with 
toys  and  tinsel  like  young  children,  and  leave  the  real  wreath  of 
their  natures  hidden  away  and  unemployed.  Hence,  the  world  is 
not  seen  at  its  best,  because  it  is  not  there. 

Elaborate  dinners,  such  as  are  fashionable  on  great  occasions, 
are  very  generally  followed  by  indigestion,  but  as  they  are  fash- 
ionable they  must  be  had.  If  we  are  nothing  else  than  living 
sieves  for  these  extraordinary  combinations  and  preparations  to 
be  poured  through,  and  this  is  the  chief  aim  of  living  and  doing, 
why  is  it  that  so  many  are  employing  brain-material,  longing  for 
knowledge  and  for  genial  companionship,  from  which  they  derive 
untold  gratification  and  enjoyment? 

We  say  to  the  casual  caller  :  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  because 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say  so,  even  though  we  are  conscious  in  our 
inmost  soul  that  it  is  a  prevarication.  It  is  expected  of  us.  In 
this  way  we  practice  falsehood  till  it  becomes  second  nature. 
Conscience  forbears  to  remind  us,  and  our  moral  quality  sinks  to 
something  more  low.     Penalty  sufficient ! 

This  copying  of  others — ^repeating  their  modes  of  speaking, 
mouthing   their  sentiments  and  imitating  their  actions  parrot- 
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like  and  monkey-like — is  abasing  and  degrading.  It  unfits  for 
TigorouB  thinking  and  acting.  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  is 
the  method  of  the  physician  who  treats  his  patients  implicitly  by 
the  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  of  other  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  his  little  rut  he  will  feel  perfectly  at  home;  out 
of  it,  with  only  his  own  knowledge  to  rely  upon,  he  is  lost  upon 
an  infinite  sea  of  ignorance,  oTerwhelmed  with  confusion,  and 
paralyzed  by  terrors. 

MANT   CHILDBEN    U1?FASHI0NABL£  AND  THE  FEW   FASHIONABLE. 

Often  the  ways  of  one  generation  are  not  extended  into  the  next. 
For  example,  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were  generally  strong 
and  healthy,  with  from  six  to  sixteen  robust  boys  and  buxom  girls 
to  call  them  mother;  and  these  grew  up  to  have  their  teaching 
and  example,  and  to  establish  new  homes.  On  Thanksgiving 
day  all  gathered  at  the  old  family  hearthstone,  and  the  three  gen- 
erations of  parents,  children  and  grandchildren,  sat  down  to  din- 
ner prepared  by  that  mother's  hands.  Those  dinners  with  the 
happy  family  reunion  were  the  fashion  then. 

Now,  alas !  all  this  is  changed.  To  have  such  large  families  is 
regarded  as  coarse,  vulgar  and  unrefined;  and  the  mother  of  half 
a  dozen — ^not  to  say  half  a  score,  of  children  is  regarded  with  a 
commiseration  not  far  removed  from  actual  contempt.  Hence, 
the  popular  sentiment  of  the  day  prescribes  that  the  family  must 
be  limited.  Prophylactic  measures  and  methods  innuumerable  are 
sought  after  with  an  avidity  amounting  almost  to  a  monomanian. 
Almost  every  girl  of  seventeen  in  large  cities  is  thoroughly  con- 
versanx  with  the  subject,  and  ready  to  enter  upon  her  married  life 
fortified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  impregnable;  unless,  indeed, 
like  one  with  a  true  womanly  disposition,  she  voluntarily  lowers 
her  flag  and  surrenders. 

Occasionally,  howevor,  nature  asserts  herself,  and  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  sex.  What  a  state  of  perturbation  then  so  often 
ensues.  One  determination  exists :  it  must  not  be.  A  physician 
is  consulted.  In  some  instances  he  may  be  tempted  by  the  allure- 
ment of  gold  to  aid  these  wretched  women  in  ridding  themselves 
of  prospective  motherhood.  Thus  they  are  deprived  of  the  high- 
est exaltation,  the  deepest  joy,  the  fulfilment  of  a  grand  end  of 
their  lives.  Then,  too,  the  moral  debasement  enffuing  from  such 
limitation  of  the  household,  the  absence  of  the  supreme  satisfact- 
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ion  felt  by  every  woman  who  obeys  the  instincts  of  her  mateniai 
nature,  and  is  grateful  for  the  jewels  ensrusted  to  her  keeping. 
Added  to  this  infirmity  of  morals,  may  be  named  the  pathologi- 
cal conditions  so  intractable  and  difficult  to  cure,  attended  with 
weakness  and  exquisite  suffering,  all  the  result  of  that  fatal  skill. 
No  wonder  is  it  that  cancer  and  consumption  are  so  much  more 
frequent  with  women  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  *'  female  com- 
plaints." 

MODERN   WOMEN  AND  MOBAL  OIBUa. 

The  moral  growth  is  dwarfed  by  the  non-fulfilling  of  the  purpo- 
ses of  Nature  by  Nature's  methods,  whatever  the  cause.  No  women 
approaches  the  highest  point  of  excellence  which  exists  potenti- 
ally in  her  being,  until  she  becomes  a  mother.  She  may  assert 
her  unwillingness  to  be  burdened  with  offspring;  that  children 
are  a  hindrance  and  drawback  to  the  enjoyments  of  brilliant  soci- 
ety, making  of  her  a  household  drudge  and  the  veriest  slave.  Yet 
despite  all  such  assertions  I  believe  that  the  true  woman  feels  and 
knows  them  all  untrue.  She  does  desire  childreru  Bayard  Taylor 
said :  ''The  breast  of  every  true  woman  longs  for  the  pressure  of 
a  baby's  lips." 

When  a  woman  stifles  this  cry  of  her  soul,  when  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  she  forces  down  this  longing,  then  she 
gives  up  her  individuality  and  her  freedom,  and  enters  upon  a 
life  of  bondage  suicidal  in  its  character. 

Sometimes  death  ensues  from  these,  efforts  to  limit  the  family 
but  death  in  such  a  case  is  esteemed  better  than  non-conformity 
to  custom.  Dead  !  dead  I  bury  her  in  the  most  approved  style, 
let  there  be  crape,  flowers  in  elaborate  designs  and  in  great  pro; 
fusion,  magnificent  hearse  and  gorgeous  livery,  carriages  without 
number.  Lay  her  away  with  the  secret  carefully  locked  in  the 
cold,  still  brain;  handle  her  tenderly  and  with  care  and  be  com- 
forted with  the  words  of  the  preacher  when  he  says :  "  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  etc. 

But  I  must  avoid  theological  subjects  ;  there  are  several 
ministers  present.  They  are  not  of  the  same  old  style  and  pattern 
as  those  that  we  used  to  hear  about,  who  lived  when  ministerial 
fashions  were  widely  different  from  these  of  our  time.  Less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  clergy  of  New  England  were  accustomed 
to  carrying  a  bottle  of  rum  in  their  coat-pocket  to  the  church 
where  they  held  service;  and  during  the  sermon,  would  halt  and 
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refresh  the  inner  man  by  taking  a  drink.  When  one  brave  soul  in 
Barnstable  County  became  a  convert  to  temperance,  dispensed 
with  his  bottle  at  home  and  abroad  and  declined  to  drink  in  the 
homes  of  his  friends,  and  the  members  of  his  church,  it  beopme  a 
naatter  of  serious  inquiry,  whether  he  should  be  tried  for  heresy. 
Was  he  not  taking  issue  with  Paul  who  advised  the  "taking  of  a 
little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake,  and  often  infirmities?" 

There  are  fashions  in  religious  beliefs  also;  and  the  generally 
accepted  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  regarded  as  su- 
perstitions by  an  advanced  civilization.  For  wfuU  are  superstitions 
but  unfashionable  religions  ? 

FASHIONABLE  WOMEN  AND   THEIB    PHYSICIANS. 

It  seems  strange — but  custom  makes  the  most  flagrant  outiages 
exceedingly  popular.  We  see  this  evidenced  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  women  seek  local  examinations  by  their  physicians. 
Doctors  are  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  They  have 
persistently  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  course;  and  have 
eagerly  and  anxiously  striven  by  this  method  to  impress  their  pa- 
tients with  their  profound  sagacity.  If  a  young  girl  suffers  from 
dysmenorrhcea,  she  is  required  to  submit  to  an  examination,  before 
treatment  is  begun.  In  cases  even  of  Cephalea  spasmodica,  some 
doctors  before  administering  their  remedies  make  local  examina- 
tions of  the  sexual  organs.  Even  mothers  bring  their  young  in- 
nocent daughters  to  the  physician  and  insist  that  he  commit  this 
moral  rape  upon  them;  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  it  its  not  only  wholly  unnecessary,  but 
criminal.  This  fashion  is  so  prevalent  that  a  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  must  either  dispense  with  his  sense  of  honor 
and  perform  what  they  request,  or,  in  many  cases,  lose  the  chance 
of  getting  a  patient. 

Judging  from  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  physician  will  enter  the  cham]3er  of  a  sick  woman  with  a 
speculum  in  one  hand,  of  obstetrical  forceps  in  the  other, 
and  loaded  down  with  other  instruments  and  appliances.  Thus 
he  will  seek  to  give  ?ier  and  her  friends  the  impression  that  the  re- 
productive organs,  though  possessed  of  no  rights  which  man  is 
bound  to  respect^  constitute  from  a  pathological  standpoint,  almost 
the  entire  structure  of  our  sex.    So  the  work  of  education  is  sar- 
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ried  forward,  till  a  majority  to-day  carry  their  ambitions,  affectionB 
and  desires  below  the  hypogastric  region;  utterly  neglecting  the 
higher  attributes  of  their  being.  They  live  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  anxiety,  regardless  of  all  that  pertains  to  health  and 
happiness. 

Add  to  this  depraved  condition  of  the  psychical  portion  of  one's 
being,  the  physical  torture  which  everybody  inflicts  upon  him- 
self or  herself,  by  various  methods  and  devices,  and  what  a  picture 
of  woe  is  presented  to  our  view. 

Does  fashion  decide  upon  any  special  cut  of  coat,  or  pantaloons, 
or  hat  of  a  particular  shape  ?  A  large  majority  of  the  stronger 
sex  will  discard  what  they  have  been  wearing,  and  appear  only  in 
clothes  of  the  very  latest  style  and  pattern.  When  fashion  smiles 
benignly  on  long  slender  waists  in  woman,  about  nine-tenths  of 
them  will  wear  long-waisted  corsets,  not  tight  they  tell  us.  Oh, 
no  1  perfectly  loose  and  comfortable;  and  yet  the  waist  grows 
more  slender;  a  pain  develops  in  the  side  and  a  long  line  of  path- 
ological nervous  phenomena  present  themselves — ^headaches,  back- 
aches, accompanied  by  other  symptoms  resulting  from  contraction 
and  displacement  of  the  visceral  organs.  These  pains  and  aches 
are  the  outcry  of  nature,  for  relief  from  the  outrage  perpetrated. 
But  she  cannot  be  obeyed  while  fashion  is  dictator  and  ruler. 
Maternity  may  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  the  duties 
of  a  wife  may  be  but  imperfectly  performed;  often  with  feelings 
of  abhorrence  and  disgust.  In  her  thought  she  denounces  her 
husband  as  a  brute,  while  he  feels  that,  to  say  the  best,  he  has 
made  a  great  mistake.  In  these  ways  two  lives  are  rendered  un- 
happy, and  their  marriage  a  miserable  failure — all  in  consequence 
of  obeying  the  mandates  of  fashion.     What  a  penalty  is  this ! 

Fashion  decides  the  small  feet  are  elegant,  and  therefore  desir- 
able; consequently  the  entire  community  unitedly  .determine  to 
wear  a  ''  No.  3  shoe  "  on  a  "  No.  5  foot "  and  so  on  corresponding- 
ly, always  two  sizes  too  small;  yet  the  wearers  will  affirm  that  they 
are  perfectly  loose  and  comfortable.  Sometimes  even  too  large. 
Yet  it  takes  a  clerk  half  an  hour  to  work  on  a  pair  of  these  model 
shoes;  rubbing,  pulling,  pushing,  like  fitting  a  glove.  When  at 
last  the  foot  is  in,  he  declares  it  elegant,  but  it  will  not  button. 
So  the  shoe  is  removed,  the  buttons  set  out,  and  another  fitting 
process  gone  through  with.  When  they  are  buttoned  on,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  comes  upon  the  feet,  the  torture  begins,  to  be 
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continued  and  increased  until  the  nerves  send  imperative  des- 
patches to  the  central  organ  complaining  loudly  and  demanding 
immediate  relief.  The  agony  finally  becomes  insupportable  and 
the  "perfectly  fitting  shoes"  are  removed  with  regret,  followed  by 
a  sense  of  grateful  ease.  The  corns  and  bunions  resulting  from 
this  inhuman  conformity  to  fashion,  are  blessings  of  the  highest 
order  when  compared  with  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  wearer.  No  person  can  perform  first* 
class  mental  work  while  any  part  of  the  org'anism  undergoes  tot- 
tore.  He  is  compelled  to  think  of  himself  and  his  suffering.  And 
in  proportion  as  our  thoughts  are  but  personal,  do  we  become 
dwarfed  in  that  symmetrical  growth  which  leads  us  ever  upward 
and  onward  toward  the  Universal  and  the  Infinite. 

Fashion  says  black  underclothes  are  to  be  "the  style/'  and  there- 
fore men  and  women  alike  throw  common  sense  to  the  winds  and 
encase  themselues  in  the  "emblem  of  death."  Put  plants  in  the 
dark,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Or,  put  them  in  a  conservatory  in 
which  the  sun  pours  his  most  refulgent  beams,  but  let  the  light 
sift  through  black  or  even  yellow  glass  and  they  will  wither  and 
die.  They  need  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  to  have 
a  healthy  growth.  What  is  true  of  vegetable,  is  true  of  animal 
life ;  and  we  cannot  long  remain  healthy  df aped  in  a  color  that 
does  not  permit  the  actinic  rays  of  light  to  pass  throught  it  free- 
ly. The  blood,  in  time,  becomes  impoverished  and  devitalized, 
aad  the  whole  organism  suffers.  Yet  we  persist  in  blindly  follow- 
ing customs  which  our  reason  tells  us  are  injurious  and  unworthy 
of  countenance. 

Fashion  accords  many  privileges  to  woman,  which  it  does  not 
tolerate  in  man;  while  he  possesses  certain  "inherent  rights"  to 
which  woman  is  not  entitled,  and  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  assid- 
uously proclaimed  would  destroy  her  womanliness  and  virtue. 
Man  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  superabundance  of  virtue, 
and  of  a  superior  quality;  for  he  has  exercised  these  rights  for 
ages,  which  it  is  believed  would  be  disastrously  destructive  to  the 
bame  quality  in  us.  But  fashions  are  not  eternal;  aijid  even  now 
there  are  indications  of  a  wholesome  change.  Woman  is  fast  be- 
coming self-supporting.  She  does  not  always  sit  in  a  street-car 
while  the  tired  man  stands  as  a  result  of  his  gallantry.  She  ex- 
pects fewer  favors  and  privileges  as  she  nears  the  goal  of  her  ex- 
istence; that  of  perfect  sexual  equality.    And  I  predict  that  when 
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the  day  of  equal  righte  dawns  upon  the  world,  woman  will  proYe  a 
reyelation  of  joy  to  the  nations.  High  ,  hats  and  bonnets  on  the 
female  head  will  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  spectacular  drama  on 
the  theatrical  stage;  and  while  she  may  not  absent  herself  from 
the  dress  circle  petween  the  acts,  "to  see  a  friend"  outside,  she 
may  prove  a  friend  worth  seeing  where  she  is. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  pity  those  poor  orientals  who  deform 
themselves  by  keeping  their  limbs  in  an  unnatural  and  strained 
position,  until  they  become  rigid  and  immovable,  incapable  of 
being  restored  to  their  normal  position;  and  yet,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, blest  with  a  modem  civilization.  Christian  people  have  kept 
their  eyes  so  continuously  focused  upon  the  almighty  dollar,  that 
the  recti  muscles  have  lost  their  flexibility  and  the  orb  has  be- 
come fixed — so  that  the  beauties  that  lie  all  around  them  are  in- 
visible and  undreamed  of,  and  the  universe  behind  it  suffers  a 
total  and  eternal  eclipse.  The  mental  forces  have  been  used  so 
exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  that  dollar  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  performing  other  and  higher  work.  So  greed  and  selfish- 
ness are  paramount  attributes  of  man's  character.  But  sometime 
it  will  be  the  fashion  for  human  beings  to  be  unselfish — ^to  work  for 
the  universal  good  in  joy  and  thankfulness  that  the  point  of  prog- 
ress is  reached  which  renders  this  possible  of  performance;  when 
reason  will  assert  its  sway,  and  meditative  thought  and  conversa- 
tion take  the  place  of  yellow-backed  novels,  and  the  flippant  gossip 
of  the  present  time;  when  the  doctrine  of  universal  fraternity 
will  be  the  accepted  religion  of  the  world — ^will  prevent  all  crime 
and  lead  humanity  upward  through  successive  generations  of  ad- 
vanced individualism,  to  a  condition  of  growth  and  happiness  far 
beyond  our  present  comprehension. 

Believing  this,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  strive  for  the  greatest 
possible  good — to  have  the  broadest  charity,  the  kindliest  feelings 
and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  will  induce  us  to  work 
for  the  attainment  of  all  that  exists  potentially  within  the  human 
soul. 


LEUCORRHCEA. 

By  J.  R  Duncan,  M.  D.,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Probably  no  disorder  afflicting  women  is  more  common  than 
Leucorrhoea.    We  find  it  in  every  class  socially  and  almost  at 
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every  age.  I  haye  treated  it  in  little  girls  of  five  years  old,  and 
women  many  years  after  the  menopause.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
add  that  the  virgin  prior  to  the  first  menstruating,  and  the  woman 
who  has  ceased  to  menstruate,  are  less  subject  to  this  annoying 
complaint. 

As  to  the  causes,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  numerous. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated  cold,  or  anything  productive  of 
a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  membranes,  injuries,  bruises,  excessive 
sexual  indulgence,  and  perhaps  general  debility.  I  have  attributed 
the  disorders  to  carelessness,  imcleanliness,  filthy  habits;  but  it 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  where  the  individual  has  been 
in  usual  health,  careful,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  cause.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  cases  of  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
menses.  It  first  manifests  itself  by  a  discharge  from  the  vagina 
of  a  semi-fluid  substance,  at  first  glairy  and  resembling  the  white 
of  an  egg,  but  soon  becoming  darker  and  thicker,  resembling 
sweet  cream  in  appearance;  till  presently  it  is  of  a  darkish  green 
hue  and  very  offensive  in  smell.  The  quantity  varies  in  different 
individuals  from  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  or  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  secretion  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  under- 
clothing, staining  it  a  darkish  yellow,  and  stiffening  it  like  starch. 

The  seat  of  the  disorder  is  generally  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  vagina;  yet  both  the  womb  and  vagina  may  be  affected.  It 
sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  originates  in  the  womb,  and  the 
secretion  making  its  way  through  the  vagina  soon  diseases  the 
lining  membrane. 

The  first  symptom  noticed  is  the  peculiar  discharge.  This  is 
subject  to  the  changes  already  described.  Then  follow  an  uneasy 
sensation,  tenderness  and  smarting  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
Tulva,  with  frequent  recurring  desire  to  micturate,  and  smarting 
pain,  often  almost  unendurable,  accompanying.  These  symptoms 
become  sometimes  so  aggravated  as  closely  to  resemble  those  of 
gonorrhoea.  Indeed,  I  have  known  of  domestic  trouble  arising 
from  such  a  cause.  Wives  suffering  from  JiUor  aUtms  have  been 
accused  by  their  husbands  of  incontinency  and  becoming  con- 
taminated thereby;  and  again,  others  suffering  from  the  complaint 
would  charge  their  husbands  with  having  become  diseased  from 
improper  associations,  and  thus  communicating  the  disorder  to 
them.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  convince  the  jealous  individ- 
uale   that  their  suspicions  and  accusations  were  unjust.      But 
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besides  cases  of  this  character  there  have  occured  many  where 
the  source  of  mischief  was  really  from  outside  contamination.  The 
husband  had  actually  contracted  the  complaint,  and  unwittinglji 
while  unaware  of  the  fact,  had  imparted  it  to  the  wife;  and  neither 
of  them  understood  the  real  condition.  In  such  instances  I  have 
judged  it  best  not  to  tell  what  I  knew,  but  suffered  her  to  imagine 
that  I  was  treating  for  leucorrhoea,  instead  of  the  real  affair. 
I  have  likewise  encountered  a  few  cases  where  the  woman  had 
been  in  fault  and  applied  to  me.  The  ''leucorrhoea  racket"  could 
not  be  played  then.  For  example,  a  poor  fellow  came  to  me  one 
day  about  an  ulceratus  discharge.  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  him 
a  few  days  before  at  work  in  his  corn-field  carrying  great  baskets 
of  com  in  front  of  him,  resting  over  the  region  of  the  bladder,  I 
had  apprehended  that  he  might  bruise  and  permanently  injure 
that  organ.  This  explanation  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Peace  was  preserved  in  that  family,  and  the  wife  thought  me  a 
very  clever  doctor.  The  husband  was  a  farmer,  well-to-do,  and  I 
had  many  a  fine  dinner  on  the  strength  of  the  cure  which  I 
performed. 

I  have  mentioned  all  this  to  illustrate  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  complaints.  I  will  go  on  with  my  subject,  and  speak  of 
the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  results  from  the  continuation  of  the 
disease.  It  is  attended  with  great  depression  of  spirits.  The 
constant  drain  produces  great  weakness,  and  the  patient  suffers 
from  pain  in  the  back.     As  a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the  parts 

« 

as  well  as  of  the  general  system,  prolapsus  uteri  is  not  uncommozi, 
and  hysteria  in  various  forms  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Women,  and  most  particularly  those  not  married,  will  put  off 
the  consulting  of  a  physician  for  this  trouble  as  long  as  they  cao; 
and  it  becomes  worse  as  long  as  it  continues,  and  more  difficult 
to  manage.  I  had  hoped  that  when  lady  physicians  became  more 
numerous,  this  timidity  would  be  to  some  degree  done  away  with; 
but  that  hope,  so  far,  has  been  disappointed. 

TreatmefU.  The  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  find  out  the 
location  of  the  disease.  Medical  authors  may  differ  from  me.  but 
in  my  experience  when  the  womb  is  affected,  it  is  generally  the  os 
and  the  cervix  that  suffer.  The  internal  cavity  is  seldom  dis- 
eased. When  I  find  the  seat  of  disease  to  be  in  the  uterus,  if  the 
affected  part  is  at  or  within  the  os,  I  make  a  local  application, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the  "Gohn  Lotion." 


''. 
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Take  of  Hydrastis  fluid  extract,  flye  ounces;  of  glycerine,  three 
ounces;  morphia  sulphate,  twenty  grains;  tannic  acid,  two 
drachms,  and  of  water,  eight  ounces.  Mix  them  together  and 
Alter  the  mixture.  Then  add  carbolic  acid,  sufficient  to  make  it 
slightly  caustic.  Apply  this  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  through  a  speculum,  being  very  careful 
to  touch  all  the  affected  surfaces.  I  prepare  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  mixture  at  one  time,  so  as  to  have  it  on  hand  when 
required. 

In  recent  cases,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Where, 
however,  the  disorder  is  of  longer  standing,  more  heroic  measures 
will  be  required,  as  well  as  constitutional  treatment.  Avoid 
carefully  and  scrupulously  the  too  common  practice  of  confirming 
the  patient  in  the  belief,  which  she  is  too  prone  to  entertain,  that 
there  is  bad  ulceration,  and  then  of  resorting  to  cauterization, 
which  is  not  needed,  and  is  perfectly  useless,  as  well  as  often 
hurtful. 

During  a  general  practice  of  forty  years,  I  have  tried  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  authors,  and  in  fact  almost  every  method  proposed 
for  the  cure  of  this  very  disagreeable  complaint.  My  result  was 
often  equivocal,  till  I  hit  upon* a  mode  of  treatment  rather  rude, 
and  perhaps  to  some  minds,  unscientific.  In  my  hands,  however, 
it  proves  successful,  and  I  mean  to  follow  it  till  I  find  a  better. 

Where  the  original  canal  is  involved,  and  there  is  a  more  or 
less  profuse  discharge,  with  itching,  burning  and  painful  mictrui- 
tion,  I  prescribe  the  following  internal  remedy  : 

3  •  Balsam  copaiba,  fluid  extract  of  buchu,  nitrous  ether,  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavender,  and  tincture  of  Gelsemium  (green  root) 
each,  two  and  a  half  ounces;  and  of  simple  syrup,  twelve  and  a 
half  ounces.  Mix  them  together,  and  shake  the  bottle  well  before 
pouring  out.  Give  teaspoonful  doses  once  every  four  hours  till 
the  distressing  symptoms  are  relieved ;  which  will  invariably  be 
the  case  within  twelve  hours.  After  this,  it  need  be  given  no 
oftener  than  three  times  a  day.  My  name  for  it  is  ''Diuretic 
Syrup." 

As  a  local  treatment  I  direct,  to  begin  with,  cleansing  lotions 
of  Castile  soap  and  water,  or  a  solution  as  of  chlorate  of  potassa, 
or  of  boracic  acid;  taking  care  to  keep  the  parts  entirely  free  from 
any  of  the  ulcerous  discharge  that  may  chance  to  remain. 

After  this  I  order  the  following  wash  :    In  a  pint  of  soft  water 
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dissolye  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  if  there  be  tender- 
ness, add  likewise  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  Apply  this 
with  a  common  glass  syringe  of  a  size  sufficient  to  dilate  the 
vagina.  A  sponge  or  cloth  saturated  with  it  should  be  used  for 
the  application  to  the  external  and  internal  Tulva,  which  is  often 
the  part  most  affected.  A  pint  of  this  lotion  is  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  days;  after  which  more  should  be  prepared.  It  should 
be  applied  at  least  twice  a  day;  and  if  there  is  smartings,  apply 
the  formula  first  named  ^  the  "Gk>hn.  Lotion."  A  few  applicatioos 
of  this  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  will  entirely  relieve  it,  as  it  will 
likewise  the  irritation  of  any  mucous  surface. 

In  this  way  I  find  no  difficulty  in  curing  leucorrhoea,  and  for 
fifteen  years  I  have  made  use  of  no  other.  I  can  think  of  no  way 
to  improve  upon  it,  except  a  remedy  might  be  found  less  objection- 
able to  the  taste  than  the  "Diuretic  Syrup'*  from  the  balsam 
Copaiba.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  sometimes  other  constitu- 
tional treatment  may  be  needed.  A  tonic  may  be  required,  and 
often  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron  are  serviceable.  I  find  none 
that  come  nearer  the  purpose  than  the  elixir  of  Gentian  and  chlo- 
ride of  iron.  I  prefer  MerreU's.  This  I  give  in  teaspoonful-doses 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  the  bowels  cannot  be  kept  open  by 
diet,  apply  mild  aperients,  but  scrupulously  avoid  drastic 
cathartics.  Attend  strictly  to  bathing;  and  if  the  indications 
dictate  other  treatment  to  build  up  the  system,  use  your  best 
judgment. 

The  plan  here  outlined  for  the  cure  of  this  distressing  complaint, 
however  crude  it  may  appear,  will  not  fail  you. 


CASE  OF  DOUBLE  UTERUS. 

By  Alzeno  D.  Ateb,  M.  D.,  Bristol,  Connecticut. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1892, 1  was  called  to  a  case  of  con- 
finement. The  patient  was  forty-two  years  old,  a  primipara.  She 
had  begun  to  feel  violent  movements  about  a  week  before;  then 
four  days  later  these  ceased,  and  she  only  felt  a  slight  movement 
For  sixteen  hours,  before  my  calling,  she  had  slight  labor-pains. 
After  two  hours  these  became  very  severe.  One  was  hardly  over 
before  another  set  in.  About  half  an  hour  later  she  felt  a  desire 
to  take  the  stool,  and  asked  me  to  let  her  sit  in  the  chair.    I  con- 
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flented,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  she  called  to  me,  that  the 
child  was  bom.  I  took  it  from  the  yessel  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
tied  and  severed  the  cord,  and  then  proceeded  to  define  the 
^'situation." 

Before  she  had  risen  from  the  bed  the  head  was  well  down,  and 
remained  so,  almost  immovable.  The  change  of  position  by 
getting  np  had  occasioned  the  quick  expulsion.  The  child  was 
dead  and  had  been  so  for  some  time.  It  was  shrivelled  and  pitiful 
in  appearance,  and  the  skin  slipped  from  the  limbs. 

Waiting  for  some  time  and  no  after-pains  appearing,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  traction  on  the  cord.  A  pain  now  supervened 
and  the  placenta  came  away.  Introducing  my  finger  to  bring 
away  any  clot  that  might  remain,  I  perceived  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ovarian  cyst  on  the  left  side.  I  continued  my  explorations,  and 
detected  a  patulous  body  with  a  hard  rim  at  the  lower  side.  It 
appeared  like  another  cervix  uteri,  but  I  could  not  believe  that- 
I  then  made  a  survey  of  the  abdomen  and  found  that  the  patient 
was  fuUy  as  large  on  the  left  side  as  she  had  been  before  her 
delivery.  Palpation  afforded  me  no  satisfactory  solution.  At 
this  moment  the  woman  exclaimed  :    "I  feel  a  movement." 

Speedily  the  pain  as  of  labor  began  again.  I  made  the  usual 
haUottemeni^  The  cervix  was  but  little  contracted,  and  there  was 
no  hemorrhage  worth  mentioning.  I  repeated  my  examination 
more  critically,  and  found  another  os  and  cervix  I  Shortly  I  per- 
ceived the  foot  of  another  child.  A  few  pains  brought  it  down 
almost  through  the  vulvar  opening,  but  failed  to  carry  the  process 
further.  I  tried  the  single  blade  of  my  forceps,  then  both  blades* 
but  was  unable  to  dislodge  it.  I  passed  my  fingers  beyond  the 
head.  I  felt  a  contraction  of  the  first  or  exterior  cervix  upon  the 
neck  of  the  child.  It  was  easy,  however,  to  pass  in  my  fingers,  but 
I  encountered  an  obstructing  ring  extending  round  the  child's 
head  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  ears.  I  got  my  index  finger 
by  and  found  the  mouth  of  the  infant;  after  which  a  single  pain 
finished  the  expulsion.  This  child  was  poor  and  shrivelled  like 
the  other,  but  breathed  a  few  times  and  then  expired.  My  attempts 
to  resuscitate  it  were  futile. 

Both  children  were  boys.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
second,  the  os  of  the  first  cervix  contracted,  and  I  had  to  use  con- 
siderable fc^ce  to  insert  my  fingers  so  as  to  remove  the  placenta; 
which,  by  the  way,  I  found  to  be  adherent  on  one  side.     While  I 
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was  removing  the  clots  I  came  in  contact  with  the  waUs  which 
divided  the  uterus  into  two  compartments. 

My  problem  was  solved.  There  were  two  wombs;  the  second 
with  its  walls,  cervix  and  mouth  within  and  partitioned  off  from 
the  other.  There  was  certainly  a  cervix  with  an  os  inside  of  the 
cervix  of  the  womb  proper,  on  the  left  side.  The  first  child 
belonged  to  the  outer  womb;  the  second  to  the  other.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  read  of  any  such  case;  though  I  read  of  a 
double  uterus  with  its  outlet  through  a  single  cervix. 

The  mother  made  a  quick  recovery. 

I  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  any  similar  instance  has  ever  been 
reported ;  and  if  so,  when  and  where  was  it?  I  have  made  my 
diagnosis  and  description,  from  the  case  as  it  appeared,  without 
instruments  or  other  aids  to  facilitate  my  investigations,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  corrects 


PROPAGATIO    ABORTIOQUE   H0MINI8   SAPIENTI8. 
By  John  C.  Sohlabbaum,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  title  full  of  meaning,  and  one  that  volumes  could  be  written 
about.  As  however  it  has  been  my  experience  that  short  articles 
for  periodicals  are  more  acceptable,  more  entirely  read  and  that 
short  addresses  are  more  diligently  listened  to,  while  long  papers 
are  merely  glanced  over  and  long  speeches  set  the  listeners  asleep. 
I  shall  take  time  to  abridge  what  I  have  on  hand  and  refrain  from 
giving  a  long  dissertation,  and  begin  with  my  subject  without 
further  exordium. 

The  parting  words  of  the  professors  of  Obstetrics  in  respectable 
medical  colleges  are  generally  admonitons  to  the  members  of  the 
class  not  to  he  induced  or  persuaded  under  any  pretext  to  become  abor- 
tionists. 

It  is  at  the  trying  period  when  the  young  graduate  is  launching 
out  into  a  professional  career,  seeking  a  practice  and  striving  hard 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  both  ends  meet,  that  he  is  beset  by  applica- 
tions to  perform  the  diabolic  operation.  This  I  know  from  expe* 
rience ! 

Unless  endowed  with  a  great  stock  of  firmness,  and  a  vivid 
conscientiousness,  and  perhaps  I  should  add,  lacking  in  venality, 
young  Poor-doctor  is  liable  to  fall. 
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These  applicationB  are  effects  which  may  be  traced  directly  to 
their  causes.  For  the  desire  of  a  woman  to  get  rid  of  her  tinwel- 
eoiue  burden,  unlawfully,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
gestation,  there  is  a  cause.  We  find  it  in  the  unholy  sentiment 
with  which  women  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  regarded. 
The  majority  of  male  human  beings  look  upon  wives  as  articles  of 
convenience  to  furnish  personal  and  selfish  gratification.  The 
marriage  contract,  whether  consecrated  by  ecclesiastic  formalities 
or  otherwise,  includes  in  it  the  pernicious  stigmalation  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  "to  oheif*  the  husband — a  provision  which  is  but  a 
relic  of  ancient  barbarism:  I  had  almost  said  ''savagery,**  By  vir- 
tue of  this  arbitrary  obligation,  these  male  human  beings  require 
and  even  force  their  wives  to  submit  to  their  embraces  nolens  volens, 
oft-times  even  while  enceinte.  I  have  an  instance  from  unques- 
tionable authority  of  the  almost  regularly  nightly  occurrence;  and 
some  till  even  worse  stories  than  that.  No  wonder,  that  in  such 
cases,  a  woman  will  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  undesired  pregnancy, 
be  the  means  what  they  may. 

In  this  matter  is  a  moral  and  a  physiological  wrong.  Nature 
when  thwarted  or  obstructed  in  her  operations,  is  inflexible  in  the 
inflicting  of  the  penalty.  There  is  no  evading  or  vicarious  sub- 
stitution. The  transgressors  must  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or  later 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Progressive  physicians,  having  paid  attention  to  psychic  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  pathologic,  are  aware  that  the  mind  of  the  mother, 
has  the  forming  of  the  mental  quality  of  the  embryo,  its  predispo- 
sition to  good  or  evil,  and  moral  and  physical  characteristics  as 
such  were  uppermost  in  herself  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
The  destruction  of  offspring  p^e-natally  is  nothing  less  than  mur- 
der. The  woman,  who  desires  to  rid  herself  thus  of  an  unwelcome 
child  has  this  criminal  impulse  most  energetic  in  her  heart  and 
thought.  If,  then,  she  shall  fail  to  accomplish  her  wish,  and  her 
child,  comes  to  the  birth,  that  child  will  have  its  brain  and  pro- 
clivities so  mal-organized  that  it  will  readily  commit  murder,  if  not 
from  an  insane  passion  for  the  taking  of  life  yet  under 
slight  provocation,  especially  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

When  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  a  wonder  that  mur- 
der and  other  crime  of  a  violent  character  are  not  more  rampant 
the   world  over.     I  say  "the  world  over,"  for  we  in  the  United  ^ 
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States  are  no  worse  in  these  respects  than  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Man,  the  Homo  atqnens,  notwithstanding  the  fine  zoological  name 
is  artificial  in  ways  of  living;  the  ''lower  animals**  are  more  natu- 
ral. For  example,  let  us  note  the  doings  of  their  males  and  females 
in  the  propagatory  line.  Does  any  female  permit  the  approach  of 
the  male  unless  she  is  in  proper  condition  to  receiye  him  ?  Does  she 
permit  it '' just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing?"  These  2e88  ifUeUectual 
creatures  follow  strictly  the  physiological  law,  and  copulate  only 
when  the  desire  impels  and  then  they  are  prepared  for  procreation. 
True  the  male  is  always  ready;  but  the  female  is  the  one  to  decide 
upon  the  time,  and  the  particular  individual  to  receive  her  favors. 

Bight  here  may  be  deduced  a  line  of  thought  which  in  time  will 
be  elaborated  and  constitute  the  rule  of  action  with  the  human 
race.  At  the  present  time,  such  a  thing  would  be  considered  as 
grossly  immoral;  and  even  the  uttering  of  it  involves  the  offender 
in  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution  and  arbitrary  penalties.  It  is 
a  thing  that  we  are  not  able  now  to  endure,  nor^will  we  be,  till  be- 
gotten anew  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  I  am  by  no  means  ready  for  it 
myself.  Yet  it  is  logically  true  and  indisputable,  that  the  woman 
should  decide  which  4nan,  whether  husband  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
the  father  of  her  child.  In  a  time  long  distant  from  the  present, 
it  will  come  to  this. 

Teachers  and  preachers,  priests  and  moralists  ^have  attempted, 
from  time  immemorial  to  improve  and  exalt  the  human  family. 
They  were  not  philosophers  or  deep  thinkers,  and  so  went  to  work 
in  the  wrong  way,  upon  the  false  foundation  of  regulating  external 
action  rather  than  connecting  the  ruling  principles.  To  use  a 
favorite  saying  of  mine  :  they  take  hold  of  the  tail  to  wiggle  the 
dog,  not  dreaming  that  the  dog  was  made  that  he  might  wiggle 
the  tail.  Friends,  never  attempt  to  wiggle  our  dog;  you  cannot 
do  it. 

The  physician,  I  hold,  is  the  one  who  should  inculcate  the  moral 
and  physiological  laws,  and  thus  teach  the  individual  how  to  live 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  vrith  himself  and  his  surroundings.  If  the 
the  Homo  sapiens  shall  live  a  correct  life  physiologically,  conform- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature  faithfully  as  he  has  learned  them,  the 
future  will  be  all  right.  The  soul,  having  inhabited  a  body  well 
taken  care  of,  will  be  in  the  right  yray. 

No !    I  am  not  going  to  preach.     I  am  nearly  through  with  what 
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I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  wind  up  with  suggeBtions  worth  the  re- 
membering, thinking  about,  and  heeding. 

Each  and  every  physician  should  teach  his  patients  as  much  of 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  constitution  of  their  minds  will  enable 
them  to  understand,  so  that  the  laws  of  health  can  be  better 
obeyed.  In  this  way  he  will  be  what  his  office  legitimately  requires 
of  him,  more  of  a  counsellor  than  a  practitioner.  There  will  not 
be  so  much  "money  in  it,"  but  money  is  not  the  all  in  this  world. 

The  physician  must  commence  to  instruct  the  mothers — ^women 
in  general — that  they  are  the  owners  of  their  own  bobies  and 
brains,  aud  should  also  control  the  same.  If  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  mothers,  they  should  under  no  circumstances  permit  them- 
selves to  receive  the  embraces  of  their  husbands.  In  fact,  in  or- 
der to  attain  the  highest  physical  and  mental  vigor,  a  longer  life 
and  better-developed  offspring,  continent  life  must  be  led. 
Copulation  without  the  intent  of  propagation  is  a  physiological 
wrong,  and  will  eventually  entail  its  punisliment  upon  the  perpe- 
trator. This  may  be  a  hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  with  determina- 
tion and  willful  perseverence  it  can  be  done. 

We  may  not  see  the  golden  period  in  our  own  day,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly coming. 


SECTION    G. 

Neuroses,  Psychology,  Elegtbo-Thsrapeutics,  and   Genito-XJrinari 

Diseases. — S.  B.  Munn,  M.  D.,  Chmrman;  William  H.  Hawlet, 

Senior,  M.  D.,  Vice- Chairman;  E.  H.  Stevenson,  M.  D., 

Secretary, 

St.  Louis,  June  17th,  1892. 

The  Section  was  called  to  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  published,  namely  : 

The  OM'Cure  ;  Treatment  and  Remedial  Virtues  if  ike  Chloride  (f 
Oold  and  Sodium,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Henning. 

The  Electric  Light  08  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  by  Dr.  George  Meeker. 

Animistic  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder. 

The  Section  then  rose  and  reported  to  the  Association. 


PAPERS    PRESENTED. 


THE  OOLD  CURE: 

OR,   TREATMENT   AND   REMEDIAL   VIRTUES   OF   THE   CHLORIDE   OF   OOLD 

AND   SODIUM. 

By  J.  A.  Henning,  M.  D.,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

The  salt  known  as  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  auric  chloride  and  sodic  chloride.  Its  chemical 
symbol  is  AuCla,  4NaCl.  It  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms  and  is 
deliquescent.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  one-half  in  alcohoL 

The  dose  is  from  a  sixtieth  to  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain.  It  may  be 
administered  in  pill-form,  or  solution,  three  times  a  day.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  given  in  larger  doses,  or  its  use  persisted  in  too 
long,  it  will  produce  salivation,  like  the  mercuric  chlorides.  In 
proper  doses,  judiciously  administered,  however,  it  is  a  powerful 
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organic  stimulant,  increafiing  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain, 
kidneys,  skin,  and  particularly  the  lymphatic  system.  It  promotes 
the  appetite  and  digestion,  increasing  the  energies  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  aiding  mental  activity.  It  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  influence  of  the  precious  metal  itself  upon  a  man;  the 
possession  of  a  pocketful  of  gold,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
will  make  him  feel  full  of  life,  and  a  stronger  mental  force.  So 
when  the  remedy  is  taken  internally,  the  individual  feels  the  entire 
muscular  and  nervous  system  reinforced.  There  is  much  greater 
activity  of  mind,  more  buoyant  cheerfulness,  more  confident  self- 
reliance,  keener  thinking  and  more  retentive  memory. 

The  effect  of  the  gold-salt  upon  the  brain  is  remarkable.  It 
will  produce  a  more  active  cerebral  circulation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  give  tone  to  the  vaso-moter  nerves.  The  influence 
will  extend  to  all  the  secernent  and  excretory  organism,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

It  is  eliminated  by  the  liver,  kidneys  and  intestines.  It  stimu- 
lates nutrition  and  assimilation,  and  thus  is  a  fine  remedy  in  atonic 
dyspepsia  and  all  wasting  diseases.  It  is  also  declared  by  many 
reliable  authors  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  syphilis,  effect- 
ually curing  that  disease  when  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
have  failed. 

Niemeyer  employed  it  much  in  hysteria.    Noggerath  declares 

that  it  will  make  a  quick  cure  of  chronic  ovaritis  when  uncom- 
plicated. Bartholow  says  that  it  will  often  cure  sterility  when 
every  other  known  remedy  will  fail.  Dr.  I.  J.  M.  Goss  recom- 
mends the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  in  Bright's  disease, 
cerebral  congestion,  syphilis,  osteitis,  scrofula,  amenorrhcea, 
ondocarditis,  and  optic  neuritis.    More  recently  it  has  become  a 

popular  remedy  in  dipsomania,  and  in  the  tobacco  and  morphine 
neuroses. 

Having  myself  prescribed  this  medicine  for  some  time  in  a 

Tariety  of  cases,  and  taken  it  myself,  and  having  observed  its 

effects  very  carefully,  I  feel  qualified  to  speak.     I  think  it  a 

superior  remedy  in  neurasthenia  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  potent 

nerve-tonic  and  stimulant.     It  is  accordingly  indicated  in  many 

forms  of  nervous  disorder.     I  used  it  mostly  in  solution,  putting 

four  drachms  in  sixteen  ounces  of  distilled  water.     This  makes  a 

fine  solution,  one  drachm  of  which  is  equal  to  one-thirty-second  of 

a  grain.  The  solution  will  combine  with  any  other  remedy  iu- 
dicated. 
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Nitrate  of  strychnia  appears  to  enhance  its  Yalue.  I  make  a 
solution  for  convenience,  putting  eight  grains  in  sixteen  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  which  gives  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  every 
drachm.    I  find  the  following  an  excellent  formula  : 

Q.   Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  sol.,         -        -     3ij. 
Nitrate  of  strychnia,  sol.,  -        -        -        -         |  j. 
Avena  sativa,  specific  tinct,  -        -        -     3  y. 

M. 
Sig.    Take  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

When  this  prescription  has  been  taken  for  some  time,  we  notice 
its  effect.  The  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  not  only  stimulates 
the  brain,  but  the  entire  nervous  system  as  well  as  the  secretory 
organs,  promoting  digestion,  assimilation  and  nutrition  generally, 
while  the  nitrate  of  strychnia  will  hold  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  a 
normal  condition.  Avena  sativa  is  per]|;^apB  one  of  our  best  foods 
for  brain  and  nerves,  supplying  the  deficiency  of  phosphorus  to 
the  body. 

Taken  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  this  prescription  will  cure 
all  cases  of  tobacco  and  morphine  neurosis.  This  I  have  verified 
in  a  number  of  cases.    I  give  one  of  them : 

Mr.  H.,  aged  forty  years,  had  used  ten  to  twelve  grains  of 
morphia  daily  for  more  than  twelve  months.  He  was  greatly 
emaciated,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  I  gave  him  this  remedy 
for  near  three  months.  In  addition,  however,  I  gave  him  iron 
Hydrastis  and  Euonymus  as  a  blood-restorative.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  he  was  completely  cured,  and  had  gained  twenty-five 
pounds  in  weight.  I  am  very  certain  that  this  treatment  will  cure 
all  cases  of  morphinism,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  habit. 

TBEA.TMENT   OF   DIFSOICANIA. 

The  sectdar  papers  have  had  much  to  say  recently  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  gold  curing  dipsomania.  Let  us  ask  what  is  the  treat- 
ment; what  the  remedies,  and  the  proper  method  of  administering 
them? 

For  an  ordinary  case  the  following : 

9.  Nitrate  of  strychnia,  one-fourtieth  of  a  grain;  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium,  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain;  mix  and  make  a  solution  to 
be  injected  into  the  arm  or  other  cellular  tissue  of  the  body  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Give  also  the 
same  prescription  internally,  with  such  other  remedies  as  may  be 
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indicated  in  each  individual  case.  This  treatment  should  be  eon- 
tinued  in  each  case  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  patient  usually 
in  from  four  to  five  days,  will  lose  the  desire  for  whiskey,  and  it 
becomes  repulsive  to  him.  This  is  the  treatment  used  now-a-days> 
which  many  keep  a  secret.  By  no  means,  however,  is  the  method 
new.  Dr.  Portagalia,  of  Samaria,  reports  that  he  actually  cured 
455  cases.  Dr.  Jergolski,  a  German  physician  of  repute  cured  ten 
cases  radically  by  this  method.  Other  eminent  physicians  in 
Europe  give  similar  results. 

Dipsomania  and  those  acquired  habits  are  now  regarded  by  all  the 
ablest  medical  writers  as  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
a  form  of  neurasthenia  fixed  in  the  organism,  overpowering  the 
wiU,  subverting  the  better  judgment,  destroying  the  vital  forces, 
and  affecting  the  brain  itself. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  here  is  a  vast  field  for  investiga- 
tion  and  exploration.  In  this  remedy  is  a  potency  by  means  of 
which  we  can  reach  and  treat  successfully  many  of  the  nervous 
diseases  that  have  heretofore  proved  intractable — omnem  movere 
lapidem. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT 
By  George  F.  Meeker,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"The  life  of  our  planet,"  says  Ernest  Kenan,  "has  its  source  in 
the  sun,  and  every  force  is  a  transformation  of  the  sun."  We  may 
accordingly  recognize  the  rays  and  emanations  of  the  sun  as  the 
great  vivifying  agency  of  the  universe,  by  which  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  existence.  We  are  not  only  sustained  by  them  in 
health,  but  we  are  also  healed  by  them  from  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness. The  rays  of  the  sun  shed  upon  the  nude  surface 
of  the  body  will  not  only  kindle  the  nerves  with  new  energy,  but 
will  dissipate  and  destroy  the  innumerable  malefic  agents  which 
imperil  life  and  health. 

This  power  is  not  that  of  the  luminous  principle  alone  nor  even 
the  calorific,  but  it  is  embodied  in  the  more  subtile  and  quickening 
actinism  which  coexists  with  the  light  and  heat  in  the  sunbeam. 
We  may  observe  its  agency  in  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  and 
producing  electric  phenomenon  in  various  bodies.  Its  identity 
with  electricity  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  agency 
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manifests  like  chemical  and  vitalizing  power.  We  have  devised 
an  apparatus  by  which  to  apply  the  electric  current  directly  to 
the  body  for  remedial  purposes^  and  have  succeeded  thereby  in 
actually  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  transfening 
the  impure  elements  and  poisonous  germs  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  thus  restoring  the  organism  to  normal  con- 
dition. The  apparatus  consists  in  the  arranging  of  an  electric 
light  and  reflectors,  one  for  constitutional  treatment  and  one  for 
local  diseases.  The  light  may  be  reflected  directly  upon  the 
patient,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  through  colored  glasses,  in  order 
that  the  rays  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
to  be  treated.  It  is  a  different  method  from  the  one-ideaed  notion 
of  blue  light,  etc.,  set  forth  by  General  Pleasonton  some  years 
since,  which  was  devoid  of  a  proper  scientific  arrangement 

One  of  the  peculiar  results  is  the  inducing  of  copious  per- 
spiration. Unlike  the  various  forms  of  bath  employed  for  thera- 
apeutic  and  other  purposes,  this  application  does  not  exhaust  and 
debilitate,  but  gives  a  new  and  buoyant  life.  The  "  Bussian "  or 
*'  Turkish  "  baths  in  vogue  have  been  most  salutary  in  innumerable 
instances,  and  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  detract  from  their 
deserved  reputation.  The  inhaling  of  medicated  vapor,  however, 
has  been  considered  as  having  a  similar,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
debilitating  influence  upon  the  bronchial  tubes.  None  of  these 
disadvantages,  however,  arise  from  this  electric  treatment.  So  far 
its  benefits  have  been  decided  and  unequivocal.  In  diseases 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions,  the  "Grippe"  for  example,  it 
has  been  applied  locally  and  proved  highly  serviceable  to  restore 
the  impaired  vitality.  In  catarrhal,  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
affections  it  has  been  found  superior  to  the  agents  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Of  the  inutility  of  mercury  in  syphilis  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony, which  no  adherent  of  the  drug  can  contradict.  Prof.  William 
Henry  Porter,  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  School,  makes  the 
following  declaration : 

"That  the  poison  is  not  completely  destroyed  and  forever  elim- 
inated from  the  system  is  proven  beyond  a  question  of  doubt  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases,  in  which  the  poison  has  remained 
dormant  for  years  in  the  body,  and  then  sud4eiily  developed  the 
most  active  lesions.  Taking  this  view  of  the  action  of  mercurials, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  too  large  quantities; 
because  if  more  is  taken  into  the  body  than  can  be  eliminated  and 
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still  maintain  the  increased  nutritiye  yitality,  damage  to  the 
system  will  be  produced  by  the  mercury  as  well  as  by  the  original 
Tirus.  The  syphilitic  manifestations  may  subside,  but  the  general 
nutrition  will  gradually  fall  and  the  patient  may  die  from  the 
OYertreatment  as  well  as  from  the  syphilis.** 

Other  writers  are  more  emphatic  in  denouncing  this  agent  as 
uncertain  of  benefit,  useless  and  mischieyous.  But  this  desirable 
result,  which  mercury  has  always  failed  to  accomplish,  and  which 
is  claimed  with  more  or  less  uncertainty  for  other  drugs,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rays  from  the  electric  light  will  positively  cure. 

The  mode  of  applying  this  agent  is  as  follows :  In  the  local 
treatment  the  rays  are  thrown  directly  upon  the  part  affected. 
The  lamp  can  be  so  adjusted,  that,  when  desired,  there  will  be 
only  a  small  region  of  the  surface  operated  upon.  For  general 
treatment,  the  patient  takes  a  seat  behind  a  screen;  and  the  glass 
frame  and  the  lamp  are  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect  the  light-rays 
upon  the  diseased  part;  while  the  combined  rays  of  the  electric 
light  are  thrown  upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  produce  a  copious 
perspiration,  by  which  the  poisonous  and  effete  material  is  elim- 
inated, and  the  whole  system  vitalized  and  animated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  glass  of  different  colors  is  em- 
ployed for  the  several  complaints.  Certain  diseases  require  the 
blue  rays;  others,  the  red  or  yellow.  The  red  light  will  act  on 
the  arterial  blood;  the  yellow  stimulates  the  nervous  structures^ 
which  are  strong  in  the  elements  giving  that  color;  blue  cools  the 
arterial  blood  and  intensifies  the  venous.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
how  chemical  affinity  operates  in  this  treatment  to  restore  the 
healthy  equilibrium  by  the  employing  of  a  contrasting  color  or 
substance;  while  chemical  repulsion  will  excite  into  activity  any 
part  which  is  deficient  in  energy. 

For  example,  in  the  head,  where  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  are  predominant,  we  generally  need  the  blue  or  violet  ray 
as  a  balancing  principle.  For  the  extremities,  red  is  generally  best. 
For  dormant  liver  and  bowels,  the  yellow  and  orange  may  be 
employed;  for  difficult  and  painful  menstruation,  red  over  the 
lower  abdomen;  for  profuse  menstruation,  blue.  For  a  pale,  cold 
condition  of  the  system,  red  is  the  remedy,  except  there  be  too 
much  nervousness.  For  arterial  inflammatory  conditions,  blue  or 
indigo  is  required. 

In  brief,  blue  is  nervine,  antiseptic,  cooling;  amber  contains  the 
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nerye-inTigoratixig  quality;  red  has  an  exqtiisite  element  of  iron 
and  other  stimnlating  substances  which  animate  the  blood.  Bj 
combining  several  colors  we  obtain  the  combined  effects.  YariouB 
conditions  in  which  the  electric  light  so  applied  will  proTe 
efficacious^  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  physician  familiar 
with  the  principle. 

The  time  required  for  a  cure  will  be  found  to  be  far  shorter  than 
where  resort  is  had  to  medication. 


ANIMISTIC    MEDICINE. 
By  Alex.  Wildbb,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  problem  of  mental  influence  in  health  and  disease  has  al- 
ways held  a  prominent  place  among  thoughtful  and  diligent  en- 
quirers. Different  teachers  have  explained  it  according  to  the 
philosophic  theories  which  they  entertained,  and  religious  as  well 
as  medical  schools  have  made  it  prominent  among  their  leading 
doctrines.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  have  large  groups  of  be- 
lievers that  inculcate  healing  by  faith,  and  that  profess  the  dogma 
of  a  process  of  cure  through  mind  to  be  effected  by  the  unseen 
forces  which  exist  and  keep  in  order  the  physical  economy.  They 
are  by  no  means  novelties  or  innovations  peculiar  to  our  time,  but 
are  heralds  of  the  revival  of  a  sentiment  and  conviction  which  in 
one  form  or  another  have  been  manifested  in  every  age  of  history. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  of  Medi- 
cine, whoever  they  were,  and  even  of  Hippokrates  himself. 

In  the  former  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine  known 
sometimes  m  animistic  medicine  was  taught  by  a  distinguished 
teacher  in  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  Germany.  George 
Ernest  Stahl  had  been  court  physician  at  Wiemer  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university  at  Halle,  in  1693,  when  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  medicine.  He  afterwaid  resigned  the 
position  in  1714,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  EDis  celebrated  treatise,  Theoria  Medica  Vera,  the 
true  Medical  Philosophy,  was  published  i^  1707.  His  doctrines 
were  for  many  years  favorably  received  by  many  among  the  most 
intelligent  physicians  of  the  Faderland. 

Along  with  Stahl  at  Halle  was  his  friend  and  rival  in  dogma, 
Friedrich  Hoffmann,  who  also  propounded  a  system  deserving  of 
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attention.  He  eTidently  desired  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  scientific  materialism  inculcated  at  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  the  spiritualistic  notions  of  his  illustrations  colleague. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Leinitz,  and  his  notions  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  dogmas  of  that  philosopher.  His  peculiarity  was 
the  concept  that  the  nervous  system  controlled  all  the  motions 
and  conditions  of  the  body.  He  taught  that  there  was  an  e^Aer 
existing  universally  through  space,  which  originated  and  sustained 
all  life.  It  is  brea|;hed  in  from  the  atmosphere  and  permeates  all 
parts  of  the  body.  It  accumulates  in  the  brain  and  there  gener- 
ates a  pneuma,  spirit,  or  nervous  fluid  which  vivified  every  part  of 
the  animal  framework.  He  further  inculcated  that  our  health 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  tone  in  the  nervous 
system;  diseases  being  produced  by  spasm  or  an  excess  of  tone, 
and  by  atony  or  want  of  tone. 

Stahl,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  accepted  the  philo- 
sophic doctrines  of  Des  Cartes.  He  regarded  health  as  consisting  in 
the  integrity  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  regarded  the  anima  or 
psychic  nature  of  the  cause  of  such  integrity.  All  motion  implies 
a  moving  agency  essentially  distinct  from  the  object  which  it 
moves.  Voluntary  motions  of  the  muscles,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
are  directed  by  the  thought  and  will;  and  the  unconscious  and 
invisible  physiological  movements  are  no  less  the  result  of  the  im- 
pulse of  this  life-principle.  Hence  every  pathologic  affection 
was  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  soul  or  life-principle  against 
the  morbific  agent;  and  the  several  symptoms  in  any  given  case  of 
disease,  taken  as  a  whole,  only  indicate  and  represent  the  success- 
ion of  vital  movements.  Benouard  in  the  History  of  Medicine^  de- 
clares accordingly  that  "his  principal  titie  to  glory  in  medicine  is 
for  having  recalled  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  nat- 
ural tendencies  of  the  animal  economy  to  the  reaction  of  the  vital 
forces,  or  the  Soul,  in  diseases — a  reaction  and  tendencies  which 
the  physico-chemical  doctrines  [of  De  la  Boe  and  Willis]  too 
much  lost  sight  of."  Stahl  himself  laid  down  the  following  maxim : 
''If  the  movements  of  the  animal  economy  depart,  in  any  respect, 
from  the  normal  mode,  then  the  physician  should  understand  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  calm  them,  or  to  restrain  them,  or  to  excite  them; 
in  a  word,  to  act  upon  them  conformably  to  the  natural  indica- 
tions. It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  to  have  constantly 
in  view  the  natural  synergy  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  show  himself 
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the  minlBter,  rather  than  the  goTemor.  In  other  words,  the  phy- 
sician should  study  to  follow  the  movements  and  tendencies  of 
nature,  rather  than  to  believe  himself  authorized  to  attempt  some- 
thing without  having  regard  to  her  tendencies." 

Accordingly  he  declares  in  his  system  of  anthropology,  that  the 
soul  presides  directly  over  the  physical  organism  from  the  first 
moment  of  individual  existence,  and  that  it  continues  to  sustain 
and  direct  the  physiological  functions  till  the  connection  and  cor- 
respondence are  sundered  hy  death. 

This  theory,  however,  is  not  acceptable  to  modem  schoohnen, 
and'  even  our  latet  believers  in  mind-cure  take  exceptions.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Evans  declares  the  proposition  **  that  the  soul  acts  directly 
and  without  any  intermediate  principle,  on  the  body,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  error."  He  suggests  accordingly  that  there  is  a  spiritaal 
body,  an  emanation  or  projection  from  the  nervous  system,  that 
performs  those  functions.  Probably,  however,  the  difference  is 
only  one  arising  from  the  different  meanings  given  the  term.  The 
word  sold,  though  often  used  to  denote  the  higher  mental  nature, 
more  properly  signifies  the  selfhood  or  individual  personality.  I 
do  not  possess  a  soul  as  an  entity  distinct  from  myself;  I  am 
one  by  virtue  of  my  own  egoism.  I  mean  by  this,  my  own  will 
and  sensibility.  Stahl  understood  by  the  term  the  sdf,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  soul  the  several  vital  functions.  He  explained  disease 
as  the  effort  to  rid  the  personality  of  morbid  influences,  the  soul 
acting  with  respect  to  the  end  of  self-preservation. 

No  one  single  teacher,  however,  had  originated  or  elaborated 
this  doctrine.  Van  Helmont  in  Holland  and  Paracelsus  in  Swit- 
zerland had  both  given  utterance  to  an  analogous  sentiment.  "The 
will  is  the  first  of  all  powers,''  says  Van  Helmont.  "In  man  the 
will  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  his  movements."  Hence,  though 
himself  a  chemist  and  skillful  with  medicines,  he  ofton  found  that 
not  only  his  influence  imparted  virtue  to  remedies,  but  his  pres- 
ence and  will  alone  were  frequently-  sufficient  to  cure  the  sick.  It 
was  proper  for  us  to  use  the  means  which  the  experience  of  the 
ages  has  taught  us,  he  used  to  say;  but  there  was  a  higher  princi- 
ciple  which  should  attend  our  endeavors.  "There  exists  a  certain 
relationship  between  the  inner  and  outer  man,"  said  he,  "and  the 
superior  power  must  be  diffused  through  his  entire  being;  but  it 
is  more  energetic  in  the  soul  than  in  the  body,  and  a  mere  sug- 
gestion will  rouse  it  into  activity." 
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ParacelsuB  asserted  a  similar  doctrine  with  charaoteristic  vehe- 
mence.  A  physician  must  be  a  philosopher,  he  declared,  possess- 
ing the  faculty  of  intuition,  able  to  see  his  own  way,  and  having 
the  natural  qualification  for  his  calling.  ''He  should  identify  him- 
self heart  and  soul  with  the  latter,  and  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out charity  and  benevolence."  ''Popular  medicine  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  any  diseases  that  are  not  caused  by  mechanical 
means,"  such  as  overloading  the  stomach  with  food,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  obstructions,  etc;  "but  the  number  of  diseases  that 
originate  from  some  unknown  causes  is  far  greater  than  these. 
The  best  of  our  popular  physicians  are  the  ones  that  do  the  least 
harm.  But,  unfortunately,  some  poison  their  patients  with  mer- 
cury; others  purge  or  bleed  them  to  death."  ''There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  power  that  removes  the  invisible  causes  of 
disease,  and  which  is  magic  or  the  superior  knowing,  and  that 
which  causes  merely  external  effects  to  disappear,  and  which  is 
psychic,  sorcery,  and  quackery." 

"As  far  as  the  patient  is  ooncemed,"  says  Paracelsus,  "there 
are  three  things  required  of  him  to  effect  a  cure — ^his  disease 
should  be  a  natural  one,  he  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  will, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  vitality.  If  these  conditions  are  not  pres-* 
ent,  no  cure  can  be  effected.  It  is  not  the  physician  who  heals 
the  sick,  but  God,  who  heals  him  through  nature;  and  the  physi- 
cian is  merely  the  instrument." 

"A  powerful  will  may  cure  where  doubt  will  end  in  failure* 
The  character  of  the  physician  may  act  more  powerfully  upon  the 
patient  than  all  the  drugs  employed.  If  the  patient  is  waited  upon 
by  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him,  it  will  be  far  better  for 
him,  than  if  his  wife  or  his  attendants  wish  for  his  death.  In  a 
case  of  sickness,  the  patient,  the  physician,  and  the  attendants 
should  be,  so  to  say,  all  one  heart  and  one  soul."  "  A  physician 
who  is  true  to  his  own  higher  self  will  also  have  faith  in  himself; 
and  he  who  has  that  faith  will  easily  command  the  faith  of  the 
people."  The  art  of  medicine  should  be  based  on  truth ; 
it  is  a  divine  art  which  should  not  be  prostituted  for  base 
purposes. 

The  Swiss  professor,  it  will  be  seen,  cherished  a  higher  venera- 
tion for  his  calling,  than  many  of  our  later  century.  While  de- 
nouncing the  materialism  almost  as  common  then  as  now;  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  based  upon  a  servile  devotion  to  books  and 
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standard  authors,  he  looked  beyond  to  the  end,  scope  and  source 
of  the  art,  and  honored  it  as  divine. 

"Determined  imagination/'  said  he,  '^is  the  beginning  of  all  the 
highest  achievements.  Fixed  thought  is  the  means  to  the  end. 
I  can  not  turn  my  eye  about  with  my  hand,  but  the  sternly-fixed 
imagination  turns  it  wherever  it  will.  If  we  rightly  under- 
stood the  mind  of  man,  nothing  would  be  impossible  to  hb 
on  earth.  The  imagination  is  invigorated  and  perfected 
through  faith;  for  it  really  happens  that  every  doubt  inter- 
rupts the  operation.  Faith  must  confirm  the  imagination,  for 
faith  establishes  the  will.  The  art  might  be  perfectly  certain; 
but  because  men  do  not  perfectly  imagine  and  believe,  they  are 
uncertain." 

Diseases  originating  from  such  causes  may  often  be  left  to  the 
will  and  vital  forces  of  the  patient;  but  when  these  fail,  resort  is 
to  be  had  to  medicines. 

The  principles  of  animistic  medicine,  however,  are  older  than 
Stahl  and  Van  Helmont.  In  the  first  century  of  the  present  era 
AthensBOS  of  Pamphylia,  made  it  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  and 
practice.  He  was  more  philosophic  than  his  contemporaries,  and 
taught  the  presence  of  a  fifth  essence,  the  pneuma,  or  spirit, 
governing  and  directing  everything,  and  occasioning  disease  when 
the  body  was  in  disorder.  His  medicaments  were  very  simple, 
but  not  numerous;  indeed,  Mr.  Evans  declares  that  ''Jesus,  the 
Christ,  seems  to  have  adopted,  or  rather  to  have  conformed  his 
practice  to  that  theory  and  without  deviating  from  it."  A  school 
of  physicians,  the  Pneumatists,  was  founded  of  those  who  accepted 
this  principle,  and  continued  in  existence  many  years. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  doctrine  of  an  sether  existing  univer- 
sally, with  the  qualities  of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  the  source  of 
material  existence,  was  generally  entertained.  The  most  learned 
in  the  Arabian  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  cherished  it;  and  even 
the  sciences  of  astrology  and  alchemy  which  it  is  now  fashionable 
to  sneer  at  while  not  understanding  them,  related  to  mental,  moral 
and  physical  agencies  which  we  can  not  intelligently  deny.  They 
are  methods  of  explaining  the  universe,  its  nature  and  government 
and  so  of  man's  connection  with  it,  both  as  to  mind  and  body. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  grossly  physical  in  their  scope,  they 
were  on  the  other  hand  psychic  and  animistic,  making  mind, 
thought  and  emotion  the  essentials  of  everything. 
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That  these  doctrines  should  be  again  revived  in  the  present 
century  is  by  no  means  surprising.  History  and  human  develop- 
ment are  always  in  circles,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  pre- 
sentation of  the  former  faith.  We  may  not  hoj^e  to  refute  it  by  a 
sneer,  or  to  suppress  it,  as  has  been  proposed,  by  criminal  prose- 
cution. Men  will  worship  God,  even  though  we  make  such  wor- 
ship contrary  to  the  law;  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  method  of 
healing  in  which  they  believe,  however  unworthily  treated,  des- 
poiled of  their  goods,  incarcerated  in  prisons,  or  even  punished  as 
malefactors  at  the  scaffold. 

Indeed,  the  rapid  increase  of  schools,  teachers  and  practitioners 
of  psychic  healing,  indicates  more  than  a  mere  craze.  There  is 
conviction  in  it.  We  are  not  dealing  with  simply  besotted  vis- 
ionaries. They  are  as  rational  as  we  are,  and  they  are  as  able  to 
bring  out  conclusive  argument  as  any  of  us,  supported  by  Holy 
Writ,  logical  reasoning,  and  actual  good  results.  They  believe  in 
their  methods;  whereas,  very  many  who  denounce  them  are  phy- 
sicians that  have  little  confidence  in  their  own  modes  of  medica- 
tion. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  when  he  made  the  wholesale  decla- 
ration that  the  entire  assortment  of  drugs  was  injurious  to  man- 
kind, voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  medical  men.  He 
would  never  be  the  man  to  deny  what  the  greatest  among  them 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  current  methods  eihployed  by 
them  had  annihilated  no  disease,  but  on  the  other  hand  had  in- 
creased the  number  and  often  rendered  them  more  deadly. 

The  modem  animistic  schools  certainly  offer  us  better  results 
than  this.  They  do  not  profess  to  go  counter  to  law,  but  to  apply 
it  rationally  and  normally,  consistent  with  facts  and  principles 
which  we  know  and  accept.  We  who  have  studied  medicine  and 
the  description  of  diseases  are  aware  that  disorders  are  often 
caused  by  mental  emotion;  that  fear  alone  will  occasion  insanity, 
paralysis,  uncontrollable  perspiration,  cholerina,  jaundice,  sudden 
decay  of  teeth,  anaemia,  skin -diseases,  erysipelas,  and  eczema. 
Every  passion  has  its  peculiar  bodily  expression.  Even  false  re- 
ligion makes  an  unwholesome  body.  Mind  translates  itself  into 
corporeal  tissue.  Why  need  we  demur,  then,  if  we  are  told  that 
the  converse  of  all  this  is  equally  true  ?  It  certainly  does  not 
seem  illogical.  If  this  universe  is  ruled  and  held  in  existence  by 
force  and  law,  then  that  force  and  law  must  be  intelligent,  and  of 
course,  alive.    In  such  case,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  individuals 
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to  come  into  harmony  and  closer  communication  with  the  life 
which  creates  and  sustains  the  universe.  If  we  can  bring  rain 
and  lightning  from  the  sky,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  belicTC  that 
we  can  attract,  absorb  and  assimilate  vital  energy  from  the  great 
source  of  life.  It  may  be  by  faith  which  is  the  willful  reaching 
forth  of  the  mind  and  consciousness  toward  that  which  is  higher; 
or  it  may  be  a  sober,  intelligent  self-discipline  which  brings  the 
individual  at  one  with  the  forces  of  nature.  Medicines,  modes  of 
exercise,  regimen,  and  even  amulets  and  ceremonies  may  be  found 
salutary  in  the  way  of  effecting  such  an  end. 

It  may  be,  as  Henry  Wood  describes,  that  while  all  these  mag- 
nificent results  are  possible,  the  great  impediment  to  their  attain- 
ment generally,  is  because  "the  average  man  is  inclined  to  vacate 
the  control  of  his  being,  put  his  body  into  the  keeping  of  his  doc- 
tor, and  his  soul  [himself]  into  the  care  of  his  priest  or  pastor." 

Under  such  circumstance  we  of  the  common  order,  must  deal 
with  ouv  subjects  on  the  plane  where  we  find  them.  Till  men  can 
subsist  on  angels'  food,  they  must  eat  bread  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  So,  when  they  can  not  communicate,  whether  by  faith  or 
health-giving  thought,  with  higher  fountains  of  health,  they  wiU 
seek  for  healing  medicines  for  their  maladies,  and  in  the  fury  of 
intolerable  pain,  will  hurry  to  the  dentist  for  deliverance  from  an 
aching  tooth.  Many  of  us  are  too  weak  of  mind  for  these  higher 
things.  Yet  to  those  who  would  persecute  mind-curers  and  others 
I  would  repeat  the  words  imputed  to  Gamaliel:  "  If  this  counsel 
or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  can  not  overthrow  it;  refrain  therefore  from  these  men  and  let 
them  alone,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  against  God." 
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The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman.  The  time  for 
business,  however,  being  brief,  an  order  was  made  to  deliver  the 
papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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ECZEMA  :    ITS  FA  THOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT, 

By  Frank  J.  Nifer,  M.  D.,  Brimfield,  Indiana. 

Synonyms  :  Eczema,  Tetter,  Humid  or  Running  ScaU,  Moist 
Tetter, 

There  has  been  much  confusion,  in  the  past,  in  the  defining  and 
describing  of  the  different  forms  of  eczema,  owing  to  over-elabor- 
ation. If,  however,  the  facts  educed  by  pathological  anatomy 
are  clearly  understood,  a  clear  understanding  may  be  obtained. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  various 
parts  of  the  skin,  which  are  closely  set  or  crowded  together  so 
that  the  bases  coalesce  and  form  a  single  patch  of  larger  or  small 
size.  Eczema  may  then  be  set  down  as  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  with  vascular  engorgement  due  to  cell-infiltration  and  exu- 
dation, and  is  characterized  by  heat,  redness,  pruritus,  and  thick- 
ening of  the  parts  affected. 

The  erythematouB  is  the  prototype  of  all  the  various  forms  of  the 
complaint, -and  is  manifest  in  almost  all  the  early  stages.  In  this 
form  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  evenly  reddened  and  thickened. 
If  the  peculiar  inflammation  continues,  small  vesicles  appear  and 
presently  break,  forming  cinists.     The  itching  sometimes  becomes 
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intense  almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance.    We  have  thus 
papvlar  Eczema. 

When  the  infiltration  is  severe,  serous  exudation  takes 
place  from  the  yessels  of  the  papillse.  This  is  vascvJUxr  ecK- 
mcL  When  the  exudation,  from  any  cause  carries  with  it  lymphoid 
cells  or  pus,  the  complaint  is  pustular  eczema.  These  four  forms 
the  erythematous,  papular,  yascular  and  pustular  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  primary  forms  of  eczema.  Either  form  may  exist  alone, 
or  the  viuious  forms  may  be  combined. 

In  the  secondary  stage,  the  eczema  becomes  scaly  and  is  termed 
£czema  sqv^imoimm.  Sometimes  there  is  a  form  denominated  ecze- 
ma rimosum  characterized  by  fissure  which  is  due  to  the  inelastic- 
ity of  the  skin,  and  appears  at  the  joints  and  angles  of  the  mouth. 
Another  form  is  eczema  ruJbrum  which  follows  the  erythematous 
yariety  and  is  the  result  of  excessive  inflammatory  action,  and 
probably  of  the  patient's  own  actions  in  scratching  off  the  epider- 
mis, thus  leaving  a  raw  surface.  This  is  doubtless,  therefore,  a 
condition  rather  than  a  form  of  the  disease,  and  may  result  from 
any  of  the  other  forms,  though  it  comes  more  frequently  from  the 
vascular  and  pustular.  These  peculiar  forms  of  the  primary  lesion 
soon  disappear.  The  epithelial  layer  is  unable  to  resist  the  disin- 
tegrating effect  of  the  secretions  and  is  soon  scratched  off. 

The  crusts  of  the  eczema  rubrum  are  yellow,  gummy,  uneven 
and  frequently  dark-colored.  They  are  composed  of  the  liquid 
cells  of  the  mucous  layer.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  "  sticki- 
ness" of  the  eczematous  exudation,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
serum  and  epithelium.  Another  variety  of  crusts  is  dark  green, 
and  formed  from  dried  pus.  They  have  an  inflamed,  superficiallj 
ulcerated  and  reddened  basis,  from  which  the  affection  derives  its 
name  of  eczema  impetiginodes.  When  the  face  is  affected  by  this 
form  of  the  complaint,  the  vesicles  often  take  a  peculiar  mode  of 
distribution  from  above  the  eyes  of  running  down  on  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  it  is  called  by  the  old  writers  impetigo  figuraJta. 

The  tendency  of  Eczema  is  to  become  chronic,  to  exacerbation, 
and  relapse.  The  affected  skin  frequently  undergoes  profound 
changes,  particularly  that  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Long-con- 
tinued attacks  of  the  disease  induce  a  thickened,  infiltrated,  inelas- 
tic, squamous  condition  of  the  skin,  and  fissures.  The  intensity 
of  the  morbid  process,  in  many  cases  is  greatest  upon  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand.    In  other  cases  the  entire  hand  is  involved. 
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It  is  necessary  to  study  each  form  or  phase  by  itself  in  detaili, 
as  well  as  their  chief  classical  features.  Acute  eczema  is  the  rapid 
and  marked  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  there  is  not  common- 
ly any  abrupt  disappearance.  Eczema,  however,  is  rarely  acute  in 
the  manner  of  some- other  skin-diseases;  as  for  example,  Exanthe^ 
mata  erythemata.  However  quickly  it  may  come,  it  is  slow  to  dis- 
appear. There  are  cases,  nevertheless,  in  which  the  duration  of 
the  attack  is  short.  It  is  more  correct,  therefore,  I  apprehend  to 
speak  of  the  complaint  as  acute  and  chronic. 

As  there  is  an  exudation  from  the  surface  in  some  instances^, 
some  writers  have  improperly  denominated  it  caiarrhdL  injiamma' 
tion.  The  hyper-secretion  of  a  mucous  membrane  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  so-called  secretion  of  eczema.  This  exudation  is  the 
result  of  the  breaking-down  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  But. 
the  increased  activity  of  the  gland,  with  the  hypersemia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  a  process  radically  different^  There  are 
cases,  however,  of  eczema,  in  which  there  is  no  exudation  at  any 
stage  of  the  disorder. 

CLASSIFIED   FORMS   AND   SYMPTOMS. 

Ihzema  simplex  commences  with  an  itching  sensation;  after  which 
appear  numerous  small,  transparent  vesicles,  flattened  and  closely 
set  together.  Sometimes  the  itching  becomes  intense.  In  course 
of  time  the  transparent  fluid  in  the  vesicles  becomes  opaque.  They 
finally  rupture  and  a  small  scab  is  formed  whichsoon  falls  off; 
after  which  the  process  is  repeated.  The  eruption  appears  more 
frequently  in  places  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  upon 
the  forearm,  in  the  groin,  and  between  the  fingers  where  it  some- 
what resembles  the  itch. 

Erythematous  eczema  begins  as  erythema,  usually  in  the  form  of 
maculae  or  patches  with  a  diffused  redness  variable  as  to  the 
shades  of  color,  size  and  outline.  These  are  found  most  commonly 
upon  the  axillae,  neck,  face,  and  genitalia.  They  begin  about  the 
size  of  a  coin,  sometimes  rounded  and  sometimes  irregular  in  out- 
line, of  a  pale  line,  itching  and  burning.  The  patches  may  at  first 
appear  insignificant  in  dimension,  but  they  enlarge  from  time  to 
time>  and  become  redder  in  color,  while  the  skin  thickens  and  the 
surface  sometimes  becomes  slightly  scaly.  The  surface  in  some 
places  is  dry,  and  in  others  excoriated  and  exuding  moisture;  and 
is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  dried  epidermis,  or  thin  adherent 
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squamsB.  The  disease  changes  in  form  from  time  to  time,  being  Bome- 
times  paler  and  less  marked  than  at  others.  Its  course  is  yanabk 
in  intensity  and  duratioiL  It  will  disappear  and  reappear  at  regular 
intervals.  This  form  of  eczema  is  probably  more  liable  than  any  of 
the  others.  Indeed,  it  may  remain  erythematous  in  character,  or  it 
may  merge  into  some  other  form  of  the  complaint. 

When  the  eruption  appears  in  any  region  of  the  body  where  two 
surfaces  come  in  contact,  as  upon  the  nates  or  mammae.  It  is 
known  as  eczema  interigo,  or  eczema  mucoaum.  An  excoriated  con- 
dition then  exists,  and  moisture  exudes  from  the  surface. 

Eczema  vesirulosum  begins  usually  in  ill-defined  red  patches,  ac- 
companied by  intense  itching  and  burning,  and  followed  soonbj 
the  appearing  of  numerous  small,  irregular  or  closely-groupedi 
often  confluent,  vesicles,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-point  to  that  of  a 
mustard-seed.  When  the  epidermis  is  thick,  the  eruption  maj 
be  mistaken  for  the  papular  form. 

Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  patch  in  an  oblique 
light  in  order  to  outline  the  lesion  accurately.  There  is  usually 
much  swelling,  which  in  some  cases  is  so  great  as  to  entitle  the 
•complaint  to  the  name  of  eczeTna  oedemaiosum.  The  intense  itching, 
burning  and  heat  produce  much  suffering,  which  is  relieved  in  a 
degree  by  the  rupturing  of  the  vesicles.  Indeed,  in  this  form  of 
the  disease  the  vesicles  are  more  ephemerous  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  The  course  of  the  disease  exhibits  considerable  variation. 
In  some  cases  the  eruption  appears  promptly;  crusts  are  formed 
from  the  exudations,  and  the  disorder  seems  to  go  away.  There 
may  be  relapses,  but  this  does  not  always  follow.  A  smaller  or 
larger  extent  of  surface  may  be  involved,  an  the  case  may  be.  The 
eruption  more  frequently  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  face, 
neck,  and  trunk,  particularly  upon  the  flexor  surfaces  or  near  the 
joints  of  the  upper  extremities.  If  it  becomes  chronic,  it  frequent- 
ly merges  into  the  infiltrated  form. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  or  pustular  eczemxiy  is  that  form  in  which  the 
inflammatory  action  is  very  marked;  the  skin  swollen  and  the  ves- 
icles large.  The  fluid  soon  ceases  to  be  transparent,  and  becomes 
purulent.  After  they  rupture,  a  dark-green  scab  is  formed  over  a 
red  and  excoriated  surface.  The  term  ''pustular"  should  be  con- 
flned  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pustules  develop  upon  inflamed 
surfaces  as  the  initial  of  the  lesion.  Writers  have  occasioned  much 
.confusion  by  applying  the  same  without  discriminating,  to  eczema 
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riUmim  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  dark-green  purulent 
crust.  The  pustules  are  large  and  more  resistent  than  the  vesicles 
and  the  patches  are  of  varying  size  and  grouped  in  a  discrete  or 
confluent  form.  Usually  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  pus,  and 
the  crusts  are  rapidly  replaced.  This  variety  of  the  disease  ap- 
pears  frequently  about  the  face  and  scalp,  especially  in  young 
persons,  and  infants  that  are  ill-nourished,  strumous,  or  in  de- 
pressed condition  of  health.  It  is  not  attended  with  as  much  itch- 
ing and  distressing  local  symptoms  as  the  vascular  and  papular 
forms  of  the  complaint. 

Eczema  papulosum  is  characterized  by  the  appearing  of  small 
round  and  flat  papules  of  different  shades  of  color,  according  to 
the  temperament  and  condition  of  the  individual;  deep  bluish,  or 
dark  red,  or  light  red,  and  scattered  over  the  flexor  surfaces  of 
the  arms  and  thighs,  and  rarely  on  the  face  and  hands.  The  pre- 
dominant feature  is  the  papules.  Occasionally,  however,  there  are 
more  or  less  perfect  vesicles  in  connection  with  them.  Sometimes 
numerous  infiltrated  patches  are  formed  by  the  papules  joining 
together.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  hypersemia  between  the  pap- 
ules. This  form  of  eczema  is  very  obstinate  and  persistent;  exa- 
cerbation and  relapses  being  a  common  feature.  It  may  last  for 
weeks  and  even  months.  The  itching  is  generally  severe  and  per- 
sistent; and  patients  scratch  themselves  so  incessantly  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  excoriations  and  blood-crusts,  thus  both 
aggravating  the  disease  and  prolonging  it.  The  chronic  form  of 
this  complaint  is  often  complicated  with  small  abscesses  and  boils. 
It  is  frequently  witnessed  in  persons  beyond  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  of  intemperate  habits,  addicted  to  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, rich  food,  and  irregular  modes  of  living;  also  in  persons  of 
a  diathesis  characterized  by  uric  acid,  those  who  have  led  "  fast " 
lives,  and  those  exposed  to  cold. 

Eczema  rimosum  is  a  term  applied  to  thie  erythematous,  papular, 
pustular  or  scaly  varieties,  when  fissure  occurs.  This  takes  place 
where  the  skin  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  traction,  and 
it  follows  the  surface-lines  and  furrows  of  the  skin.  The  most 
common  form  is  ''chapped  hands."  When  the  fissure  appears 
about  the  face,  mouth,  ears,  joints  or  arms,  it  is  very  distressing. 
The  secondary  forms  need  a  separate  description. 

Eczema  mbrum  may  result  from  any  primary  form  which  has 
continued  to  the  oozing  stage.     First,  the  vesicles  may  be  observed 
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as  small  solid  points,  which  soon  become  true  Tesicles  of  abont 
the  size  of  pin-heads,  and  disappear  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day. 
In  some  cases  the  vesicles  coalesce  and  rupture,  producing  repeat- 
ed incrustation.  When,  however,  eczema  rubrum  is  the  signal  of 
erythematous  eczema,  there  are  an  inflammatory  oozing,  and  red 
surface  of  infiltrated  and  tense  skin,  covered  more  or  less  mOt 
sero-purulent  crusts.  These  are  sometimes  filled  with  blood,  and 
they  vary  in  color  from  a  greenish-brown  to  yellowish-green.  The 
epithelium  forms  the  basal  layer  of  the  raw  surface.  The  exuda- 
tion depends  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  friction  to  which  the  de- 
nuded surfaces  are  subjected,  and  is  more  or  less  intermittent 
The  crusts  may  be  often  replaced  by  others,  or  the  old  ones  may 
remain  several  days  without  change. 

In  some  cases,  as  upon  the  faces  of  children,  in  particular,  the 
exudation  lifts  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  in  large  flakes, 
and  is  composed  of  epidermic  cells,  and  sero-pus.  This  form  of 
the  affection  usually  appears  upon  very  young  children  and  elder- 
ly persons.  It  is  usually  seated  upon  the  face  and  legs  in  large 
patches.  It  being  of  a  chronic  character  it  is  very  intractable. 
If  it  is  on  the  leg  it  is  complicated  with  varicose  veins;  which,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  the  exciting  cause  of  eczema  varicoaum. 

This  is  a  complaint  frequently  manifesting  itself  about  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  is  described  by  French  writers  as  hypertrophic  lichen. 
The  papillary  growths  are  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse  and 
epidermis.     Frequently  it  is  attended  by  ulceration. 

Eczema  squamosum  or  scaling,  is  really  the  declining  stage  of  the 
primary  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  known  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases,  the  desquamation  continues  without  there  being  any  further 
metamorphosis.  It  usually  is  characterized  by  a  hard,  dry,  red 
or  yellowish-red  infiltrated  and  desquamatory  surface.  Its  ap- 
pecurance,  however,  is  not  uniform  in  all  cases.  Not  infrequently 
there  will  be  one  or  more  patches  about  the  leg  in  persons  over 
thirty  years  of  age  as  a  result  of  some  primary  form  of  the  dis- 
order. They  are  likewise  found  upon  elderly  persons;  and  if  they 
are  chronic  and  have  existed  for  months  or  years,  they  are  liable 
to  frequent  exacerbations  and  remissions.  The  scales  may  be 
small  and  branny,  or  flakes  of  varied  size.  The  age,  condition  of 
health,  habits,  occupation  and  surroundings  of  the  individual  ha^e 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  disease. 

Chronic  eczema  results  from  the  acute  form  of  the  complaint    It 
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may  continue  months  and  years.  In  these  cases  the  skin  becomes 
deeply  fissured  about  the  joints,  excoriated  and  greatly  inflamed. 
The  continued  ichorous  secretion  irritates  the  surfaces  around  and 
extends  the  area  of  the  diseased  parts.  It  forms  thin  crusts,  or  is 
agglutinated  to  the  clothing  whenever  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
When  the  crusts  chance  to  be  rubbed  off  there  is  much  smarting 
and  pain,  with  sometimes  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  affected  parts. 
When  the  crust  is  thus  detached  the  surface  is  reddened,  soft  and 
swollen.  In  other  cases  where  there  is  less  exudation,  the  skin 
from  being  inflamed  and  dry  becomes  fissured  and  covered  by 
light  crusts.  The  itching,  in  some  form  of  the  complaint,  is  in- 
tense and  more  distressing  than  pain  outright.  Although  the  pa- 
tient struggles  against  it,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  abstain  from 
scratching.  This  aggravates  the  trouble  and  increases  the  suffer- 
ing. In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  itching  begins  to  abate; 
the  skin  becomes  less  inflamed;  the  exudation  gradually  lessens, 
and  the  squamous  incrustations  dry  and  fall  off.  The  skin  very 
slowly  returns  to  the  natural  condition. 

The  eczema  peculiar  to  babes  and  young  children  is  a  very  com- 
mon disorder  and  very  intractable.  It  is  generally  of  the  vascular, 
pustular  or  papular  form;  and  if  it  becomes  chronic,  it  may  proceed 
to  the  squamous,  and  continue  for  months,  years,  or  even  through 
life.  Not  unfrequently  small  squamous  patches  of  seborrhoea  of 
the  scalp  are  converted  by  assiduous  washing  and  friction,  into  a 
form  of  eczema  which  may  spread  over  the  face  and  neck,  even 
involving  other  parts  of  the  body.  Itching  spots  occur  on  the 
face,  and  are .  spread  by  scratching  and  whatever  irritates.  In 
some  cases  the  affection  begins  about  the  trunk  from  some  local 
cause  that  may  not  be  known;  and  later,  it  may  extend  to  the  head 
or  face;  then  to  the  axillae,  fore-arms,  back  of  the  hands,  etc.  The 
buttocks  and  pudendal  region  are  liable  to  be  involved. 

In  young  children,  general  eczema  is  rare.  Dr.  Unna  distin- 
guishes several  forms  as  follows  :  the  nervous  eczema  of  dentition, 
a  tvberculous  eczema,  and  a  seborrhoeal  eczema.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  eczema  caused  by  gastro-intestinal  disorder  and  mal- 

assimilation.  Children  suffer  from  this  as  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient nutrition,  food  improperly  prepared,  or  of  nursing  a  sickly 
mother,  or  feeding  upon  milk  from  a  cow  not  in  health  or  proper- 
ly fed.  The  complaint  is  generally  accompanied  by  emaciation 
and  debility.  The  disorder  is  likely  to  be  spread,  and  the  itching 
in  many  cases  is  persistent. 
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EnOLOOT. 

Eczema  is  the  most  common  of  cutaneous  disorders.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  are  local  irritation  and  peculiar  constitutional  condi- 
tions. These  are  often  supplemented  by  an  inherited  condition. 
In  many  cases,  however,  this  cause  can  not  be  adduced;  but  local 
irritation  is  the  sole  cause.  The  complaint  is  found  in  all  classes 
of  society  and  in  individuals  of  all  ages.  Individuals  of  light  hair 
and  complexion  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  those  of  the 
opposite  type.  There  are  periods  longer  or  shorter  between  the 
attacks,  but  the  liability  to  their  recurrence  continues  through 
life.  The  condition,  though  well  known  clinically,  is  hard  to  de- 
fine, or  even  to  determine.  The  skin  is  in  a  peculiar  state  which 
under  the  required  conditions,  favors  the  development  of  the  di- 
sease. Heat  and  cold,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  appear  often 
to  be  the  causes.  Chemical  irritants  also  play  their  part,  such  as 
croton  oil,  acids,  alkalies,  tartar  emetic,  mercurials,  iodoform,  etc. 

PATHOLOGY. 

The  first  manifestation  in  eczema  is  the  external  hypersemia. 
There  is  swelling  of  the  papillary  and  mucous  layers  of  the  cutis. 
Nevertheless,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  skin  are  some- 
what difiicult  to  explain.  The  disease  may  be  mild  or  intense,  of 
short  or  long  duration.  In  all  cases  there  are  hypereemia  and  in- 
flammation  present,  according  to  the  energy  and  duration  of  the 
attack.  The  rete  mucosum  is  infiltrated  and  oedematous;  and  in  the 
erythematous  form  the  blood-vessels  of  the  papillae  are  dilated  and 
there  are  exudation  and  congestion  as  well  as  increased  activity. 
In  papular  eczema  the  process  is  primarily  limited  to  the  follicles. 
In  the  vascular  variety,  there  occurs  exudation  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  corium  and  in  the  rete  mucosum,  which  comes  from  the  ves- 
icles. The  papillar  elevation  is  due  to  the  exudation,  and  is  con- 
fined to  small  circumscribed  areas.  These  vesicles  contain  a  clear 
liquid  compound  of  rete-cells.  a  little  fat  and  mucus,  and  later,  of 
pus-corpuscles.  In  the  pustular  variety  the  process  is  much  more 
severe  and  the  multiplication  of  cells  is  increased.  In  chronic  ec- 
zema  the  infiltration  involves  the  deeper  parts  of  the  corium,  and 
sub-cutaneous  tissues ;  and  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  formation 
of  new  connective  tissue,  gives  rise  to  thickening  of  the  parts. 
The  papillae  are  enlarged  and  at  times  are  considerably  hyper^o- 
phied,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  so  so-called  varicose  eczema.    The 
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exudatipn  and  ceU-infiltration  are  marked,  especially  along  the 
blood-YesBels.  In  squamous  eczema  the  blood-Tessels  of  the  co- 
rium  and  papillsB  are  dilated. 

The  pathologic  process  seems  to  have  its  starting-point  in  the 
capillaries  and  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  but  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  disease  are  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  eczema  manifests  itself  in  a  multi- 
plicity  of  forms,  the  clinic  appearance  of  which  are  so  similar  as 
many  times  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  expert  diagnostician.  No 
other  disease  exhibits  so  many  types,  except  syphilis.  There  are 
varied  degrees  of  redness  and  infiltration  of  the  skin.  Eczema 
may  be  differentiated  from  the  itch  by  the  flatness  of  the  vesicles; 
they  being  grouped  together  while  those  of  the  itch  are  isolated 
and  pointed.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  diagnosticate  chronic 
eczema  from  lichen.  The  presence  of  the  papillse  near  the  red  in- 
flamed surface  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  prognosis,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  usually  favor- 
able. In  regard,  however,  to  the  length  of  time  for  a  cure,  it 
should  be  guarded.  All  depends  upon  the  removing  of  the  excit- 
ing cause.     Sometimes  a  cure  is  impossible. 

TREATMENT. 

• 

My  usual  remedy  for  eczema  is  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Stillin- 
gia  made  of  Lloyd  Brothers,  especially  when  the  patients  are 
children.  It  is  easily  adminished.  Small  doses  of  sulphur  are 
also  to  be  given.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  should 
receive  particular  attention.  For  the  broad  pasty  tongue,  give 
sulphite  of  soda.  The  alteratives  should  not  be  forgotten  but  dil- 
igently administered.  Among  these  the  acetate  of  potassa,  Phy- 
tolacca, Iris,  and  Alnus,  are  preferable.  The  bowels  should  act 
at  least  once  a  day.  If  they  do  not,  then  give  Bochelle  salts,  Cas- 
cara,  or  some  mild  laxative.  If  the  patient  is  a  nursing  child,  the 
health  of  the  mother  or  wet  nurse  should  be  looked  after;  if  it  is 
bottle-fed,  then  I'  ascertain  the  source  from  which  the  milk  is  pro- 
cured. The  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  best.  The  cow  should  have 
clean  water;  the  place  where  the  milk  is  kept  should  be  kept  scru- 
pulously clean:  the  bottle  and  nursing  tubes  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  Vhen  used. 
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Meat,  espeoiallj  pork  should  be  avoided  by  the  older  patient. 
Put  him  a  plain  diet,  well  selected,  properly  cooked  and  easUj  di- 
gested. Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  as  John  Wesley  sajs. 
Then  follows  the  specific  medication  fitted  to  specific  indication : 
for  red  tongue,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron;  for  foetid  breath, 
chlorate  of  potassa.  For  local  treatment,  cleanse  the  parts  thor- 
oughly with  borate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water;  then  apply  an  oint- 
ment of  sulphur,  powdered  camphor  and  vaseline,  proportioning 
the  quantity  of  camphor  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  I  also  use 
Howe's  Escatol  compound  of  Salicylic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc  and 
albolin,  applying  it  to  the  affected  parts.  Be  careful  not  to  use 
too  much  or  too  strong;  or  resorcin  may  be  used,  five  to  ten  graina 
in  an  ounce  of  vaseline. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 


THE  TREND  OF  EGLECTIG  MEDIGINE. 
By  Gborob  Ootebt,  M.  D.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

In  philosophy,  ''Eclectic"  denotes  a  thinker  whose  yie^TB  are 
borrowed  partly  from  one,  partly  from  another  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Eclectic  method,  that  of  unprejudiced  investigation  and 
selection  was  practiced  by  individuals  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Plato.  But  it  was  not  until  the  second  century,  in  the  famous 
schools  of  Alexandria,  in  which  Ptolemy  L  mingled  philosophers 
of  every  school,  that  general  Eclecticism  prevailed.  The  estab- 
lished systems  of  philosophy  were  compared  and  the  work  of  the 
School  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  in  toto. 

It  was  concluded  that  no  system  was  wholly  false,  while  all 
were  incomplete.  There  were  those  who  could  not  accept  the 
limitations  of  any  school,  while  taught  by  teachers  of  every  school 
of  philosophy. 

These  must  have  the  credit  of  being  judicial  and  unprejudiced 
thinkers.  Always,  the  work  of  the  Eclectic  has  not  been  simply 
that  of  compilation.  Although  each  system  contained  some  truth, 
by  culling  from  each,  combining  and  modifying,  it  never  has  been 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  sum  of  all  truth.  There  still  remained 
philosophic  truth  undiscovered,  and  the  limits  of  truth  to  be 
attained  unto.  The  inference  is  that  Eclecticism,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  a  sect  or  system,  designed  to  be  inclusive  of  all  truth,  and  the 
aim  of  inquiry  was  the  universal. 

It  is  apparent  that  Eclecticism  has  not  been  confined  to  philos- 
ophy. Its  spirit  of  honest  investigation  has  been  operative  in  all 
departments  of  thought. 

As  we  look  into  the  history  of  medicine  we  now  and  then  find 
one  broader  than  his  school,  and  essentially  Eclectic  in  his  non- 
exclusiveness  of  dogma  and  freedom  from  bigotry.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  Aretseos,  of  Eappedakia,  whose  advanced  ideas  Galen 
adopted  a  century  later  and  got  the  credit  for. 

But  it  is  in  these  later  days  that  we  find  the  Eclectic  spirit  per- 
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vading  medical  thought.  Distinctiyely  Eclectic  Medicine  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  introduction  of  inductive  method9  into  medicine 
In  point  of  fact,  Eclectic  methods  characterize  all  the  operations 
of  inductive  science,  and  the  aim  of  Eclecticism — ^the  universal— is 
the  UUima  ThtUe  of  all  scientific  endeavor.  In  the  same  sense  that 
we  say  that  Eclectic  Philosophy  is  universal  philosophy,  we  may 
claim  that  Eclectic  Medicine  is  universal  medicine.  As  a  system 
of  medicine  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  other  schools  that 
Eclectic  Philosophy  bears  to  other  systems  of  philosophy.  It  has 
the  high  aim  to  be  inclusive  of  all  truth  and  exclusive  only  of 
error  and  unsupported  speculations. 

Socrates  was  "eclectic"  in  his  reasoning.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  "the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  combination  of  a 
deep  sense  of  human  ignorance,  with  a  confidence  not  less  deep  in 
the  power  of  reason.  The  first  result  was  the  consciousness  of 
knowing  nothing.  He  who  knows  that  he  knows  nothing,  is  die- 
posed  to  seek;  and  the  seeking  mind  attains,  if  not  to  knowledge, 
yet  to  a  new  standard  of  knowledge." 

Eclecticism  in  medicine  with  Socratic  wisdom,  recognizes  that 
it  "knows  (next  to)  nothing;"  "is  disposed  to  seek  knowledge;" 
accepts  such  knowledge  or  truth  as  has  been  verified  coming  from 
whatever  source;  seeks  new  knowledge  through  scientific  means 
and  adapts  the  general  principles  of  natural  science  to  medicine. 

Our  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  stands^  as  the  author* 
ized  exponent  of  Eclectic  principles,  and  in  1855  A.  D.,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  its  pronunciamento  of  doctrines,  we  find  these  principles 
thus  formulated :  "  To  maintain  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought 
and  investigation  in  opposition  to  the  restrictive  system  heretofore 
in  vogue"  and  "to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  investigation 
of  disease  and  remedies,  the  Baconian  or  inductive  philosophy 
instead  of  the  synthetic  method  of  reasoning." 

As  the  Art  of  medicine  is  wholly  empiric,  and  as  the  Science  of 
medicine,  like  all  other  sciences,  owes  its  existence  to  the  Baconian 
method,  both  in  the  adaptation  of  the  general  principles  of  natural 
science  to  medicine  and  in  the  practical  achievements  of  physical 
science,  we  may  safely  assert,  in  general  terms,  that  the  trend  af 
Eclectidgm  i8  alioaya/rom  medicine  as  an-  arty  and  toward  Tnedicine  as  a 
science. 

The  first  divergence  to  be  noted  is  away  from  the  accepted 
authorities  in  medical  lore.    The  divergence  is  so  sharp  as  to  be 
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a  posiiiye  break.  There  is  absolutely  no  continuity  between 
Eclecticism  and  past  traditions  in  medicine.  Jt  started  out  un- 
trammeled  and  unfounded,  with  the  Socratic  assumption  of 
"knowing  nothing"  absolutely  in  medicine,  with  the  prerogative 
of  absolute  freedom  in  investigation}  according  to  inductive 
methods  of  research  and  reasoning. 

Its  second  point  of  divergence  is  marked  by  this  adaptation  of  a 
new  formative  method,  the  constructive  process  of  science;  and  so, 
having  gotten  rid  of  the  detritus  of  previous  eras  of  misinformed 
reasoning,  it  started  in  with  small  beginnings  on  a  large  venture. 

It  has  not  yet  completed  its  half  century,  but,  it  is  pertinent  for 
us  to  enquire  if  Eclecticism  bids  fair  to  fulfill  its  initial  promise. 
Can  it  be  seen  that  it  has  made  any  advance  from  medicine  as  an 
art  toward  medicine  as  a  science?  Or,  are  we  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  chimera  of  a  vain  imagination  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  the  scientific  method  of  thought  was  being 
applied  to  the  study  of  nature  animate  and  inanimate.  It  touched 
medicine  through  physiology,  chemistry,  histology  and  surgery. 
It  furnished  definite  Jknowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  human 
body,  and  some  accurate  notions  of  its  processes  and  functions. 
This  knowledge  surgery  utilized  and  thus  became  an  exact  science  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  permit  no  distinctions  of  sect  or  school. 

The  laws  of  matter,  mechanical  and  chemical,  were  formulated; 
some  laws  of  vitalized  matter  were  established  and  accepted 
generally  as  the  true  physiology  of  the  human  body,  but  pathology, 
nosology,  the  practice  of  medicine,  about  which  there  was  gathered 
much  speculative  knowledge,  hedged  in  by  revered  tradition  and 
prejudice — these  were  slow  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  critical 
methods  of  scientific  enquiry.   Here  lay  the  realm  of  occult  wisdom. 

The  undertaking  was,  indeed,  a  formidable  one — ^to  fathom  the 
cause  which  governs  life,  to  investigate  the  force  which  different- 
iates animate  from  inanimate  matter,  the  why  of  organic  functions, 
the  laws  of  physical  being,  and  the  relation  of  physical  to 
psychical. 

Eclecticism  could  but  insist  that  the  accepted  hypotheses  be 
either  verified  or  rejected,  or,  at  least,  held  hypothetically. 
Whereas  the  generally  accepted  dogmas  in  medicine  were  piled 
up  in  quarto  volumes,  the  belief  of  Eclecticism  along  these  lines 
might  fitly  have  been  expressed  by  a  question-mark.  At  that  time 
it  was  iconoclastic.     It  threw  down  speculation  and  demanded 
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that  the  foundations  of  trutli  be  laid  before  theories  were 
fashioned. 

I  will  not  assume  that  Eclecticism  should  have  the  credit  for  all 
the  knowledge  which  has  been  evolved  during  the  last  fifty  years 
in  respect  to  life-processes,  normal  and  abnormal;  but,  that  it  has 
given  an  impetus  to  investigation  along  these  lines,  cannot  he 
denied. 

But ,  Eclecticism  has  had  its  largest  usefulness  in  praoHcd 
inedicine.  Its  first  work  was  to  overhaul  pathology.  With  the 
then  existing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  normal  life-processes  and 
life-forces,  it  adopted  an  entirely  new  mode  of  reasoning  as  to 
disease  and  the  treatment  thereof. 

The  inductive  method  led  to  such  observations  and  conclusions 
as  these : — We  do-  not  know  the  life-force  but  we  observe  its  mani- 
festations. In  health  it  manifests  itself  in  various  activities,  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  digestive  processes,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bodily  warmth,  and  in  secretive  and  excretive  pro- 
cesses. In  disease,  we  observe  some  derangement  of  these  func- 
tions. Some  cause  (unknown,  it  may  be)  is  operating  to  disturb 
the  orderly  working  of  the  life-force.  Our  first  duty  is  not  to 
"name  the  disease,"  but  to  take  note  of  the  variations  from  normal 
conditions,  and  read  the  meaning,  if  possible,  of  these  irregular- 
ities, or  "diagnose  the  pathological  condition." 

For  instance,  in  fever,  discarding  all  theories  (which  were 
legion)  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  the  inductive  reasoner 
observes  the  increased  heat-production,  the  disability  of  the  skin 
to  equalize  the  heat,  the  highly  accelerated  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  arrest  of  the  secretions  and  the  clogging  of  the  system 
with  the  ashes  of  the  heat-production.  He  may  not  know  the 
cause  leading  to  this  condition,  he  may  not  drive  out  the  "  dis- 
ease" as  he  would  an  intruder;  but,  very  obviously,  the  life-force 
might  be  relieved  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  equalize  the  circu- 
lation, excite  the  skin  to  activity,  relieve  the  system  of  the  undue 
accumulation  of  waste-products,  and  sustain  the  vital  forces  with 
fresh  supplies  of  easily  assimilated  food-products. 

This  the  Eclectic  p)«oceeded  to  do  with  the  best  means  at  his 
command;  and  to-day  every  reputable  practitioner  follows  the 
same  practice  and  discards  depletion^  starving  a  fever,  etc.,  as  follies 
of  the  past. 

This  principle  was  thus  formulated  in  our  creed  : — "That  a  de- 
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parture  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in- 
terrupts the  functions  of  the  animal  economy;  and  that  the  re- 
cuperatiTe  powers  of  nature  only  can  effect  a  restoration.  Accord- 
ingly that  the  object  of  all  medication  should  be,  not  to  do  the 
work  of  nature,  but  to  afford  her  the  means  of  doing  her  own 
work  more  advantageously,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  they 
woulc^  otherwise  fail." 

In  the  onward  trend  of  Eclecticism,  we  have  advanced  to  this 
position: — ^Leam,  if  possible,  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, that  you  may  the  more  efficiently  assist  nature  in  over- 
coming the  condition  and  removing  the  cause.  In  this  connection, 
compare  empiric  with  modem  scientific  views  of  the  disorder 
known  as  diphtheria.  How  it  baffles  him  who  does  not  understand 
its  true  method  of  invasion,  who  simply  treats  symptoms  as  they 
arise  after  the  expectant,  palliative  plan.  But,  knowing  that  it  is 
a  germ-disease  (whether  the  germ  be  caiLse  or  sequence  is  still  in 
question)  of  local  manifestation,  with  a  tendency  to  rapid  sys- 
temic infection,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  proper  way  to  assist 
nature  in  this  case  is  to  prevent  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
germ.  This  is  done  by  the  application  of  anti-biotics  as  evi- 
dences of  systemic  infection  appear  and  anti-toxics  are  brought  into 
requisition  to  counteract  the  poison  of  the  bacterial  products  in 
the  system.  Still  further,  if  the  disease  has  made  considerable 
progress,  the  putrefactive  products  of  germ-growth  may  be 
rendered  inert  by  means  of  antiseptics.  With  such  a  basis  of 
close  reasoning  in  dealing  with  disease.  Eclecticism  early  achieved 
distinction  in  the  department  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica. 

Wooster  Beach  deserves  our  unstinted  praise  for  formulating 
such  axioms  of  medical  practice  as  these: — "Find  out  what  end 
to  accomplish  in  treatment;  then  employ  the  best  means  and 
agents  for  that  purpose ;  use  medicine  of  the  most  simple  kind  or 
compounds;  omit  medicine  when  it  is  possible  and  rely  upon  the 
natural  forces,  aided  by  proper  diet,  regimen,  bathing  and  nurs- 
ing." Of  the  same  purport  is  this  article  of  our  creed  : — "  To  aid 
and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  in  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  spirit,  especially  in  the  full  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  materica  medica,  and  of  the  safest,  speediest  and  most 
efficient  methods  of  treating  diseases."  "  Efficient  means"  forbade 
the  use  of  permanently  depressing  and  disorganizing  treatment 
and  so  excluded  the  lancet  and  dismissed  from  the  category  of 
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remedial  agents  such  as  are  "  liable  to  deteriorate  the  stamina  of 
the  hum  n  constitution;"  thus  shutting  out  the  mineral  poiBoni 
which  are  not  easily  assimilated  and  are  mischieyous  intruders  in 
the  animal  economy.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  treatment 
of  disease  was  revolutionized  both  in  the  purpose  of  the  treatment 
and  the  nature  of  the  means  employed.  There  followed  a  careful 
study  of  remedies  old  and  new,  a  close  investigation  of  the  most 
competent  means  to  meet  certain  indications.  The  research  and 
provings  have  not  been  without  result. 

Whereas  forty  years  ago  Eclectics  were  sneered  at  lis  "herbal*^ 
ists,"  to-day  the  "regular"  profession  embraces  in  its  materia 
medica,  among  its  new  remedies,  the  very  vegetable  remedies  in- 
troduced -and  commonly  in  use  by  Eclectics  for  forty  years  or 
more.  It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  Eclecticism  has 
re-made  materia  medica  and  re-formed  the  medical  practice  of  the 
country. 

There  has  been  no  departure  from  the  doctrines  of  Wooster 
Beach,  or  from  the  creed  accepted  at  Rochester.  The  present 
trend  of  Eclecticism  may  be  seen  in  the  elaboration  of  those  self- 
same precepts.  "Administer  the  medicine  when  obviously  re- 
quired" finds  its  outcome  in  positive  medicaiion, 

'  "Use  medicine  of  the  most  simple  kind"  is  being  worked  out 
scientifically  in  '^specific  medication,** 

"Employ  the  best  means"  is  finding  its  fulfillment,  through  the 
agency  of  our  pharmacists,  in  pleasant  but  rdiable  medication, 

"Omit  medicine  and  rely  upon  the  natural  forces"  has  its  out- 
crop in  physiological  t?ierapeiUics,  while  "supporting  the  vital  forces, 
has  led  to  rationalism  in  medicine.  Since  "the  object  of  all  medi- 
cation should  be,  not  to  do  the  work  of  nature,  but  to  afford  her 
the  means  of  doing  her  own  work  more  advantageously  "  there  is 
of  necessity  a  profound  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  in  disease 
"interrupt  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy,"  and  hence  there 
follows  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  diseases  may  be  sup- 
pressed by  suppressing  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  in  preventive  m^edicine. 

Practical  medicine  is  thus  becoming  not  so  much  empiric  as 
philosophic.  It  utilizes  the  conclusions  of  theoretical  medicine  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  natural  science.  Physicists, 
physiologists,  psychologists,  and  bacteriologists  are  to  be  auxiha- 
ries  in  furnishing  an  assured  basis  of  fact  for  the  elaboration  of 
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practical  medicine.  The  trend  is  toward  scientific  precision  and 
accuracy  in  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  We  are  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  some  time  there  shall  be  absolute  knowledge 
of  human  life  in  all  its  conditions  and  manifestations  under  extra- 
neous and  depressing  influences,  and  such  scientific  dexterity  in 
manipulating  forces  as  to  enable  the  medical  potentate  to  *'  cure 
disease  "  by  rule. 

When  the  chemist  has  so  unravelled  the  processes  of  nature  as 
to  learn  the  secret  of  making  certain  organic  products,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  vital  processes  may  be  as  thoroughly  mas- 
tered and  manipulated  with  as  wonderful  results  ? 

To  sum  up  then,  the  trend  of  Eclecticism  from  the  outset  to  the 
present  day  has  been  toward  reasonableness  in  medical  practice.  Hav- 
ing introduced  inductive  philosophy  into  medicine,  it  has  proved 
all  doctrines  and  all  methods  of  treatment,  and  has  held  fast  to 
that  which  was  based  upon  logical  and  proven  facts.  The  aim  of 
inquiry  has  been  the  universal;  and  the  trend,  present  and  future, 
is  toward  medicine  as  an  exact  science. 

But  Eclecticism  has  not  the  exclusive  right  to  all  medical  know- 
ledge and  all  medical  progress.  Science  is  all-inclusive.  It  can- 
not be  limited  by  sect  or  school. 

Eclecticism  was  the  split  made  by  the  scientific  spirit  from  ig- 
norance, superstition  and  dogmatism  in  medicine.  ,As  other 
schools  drop  their  narrow  beliefs  and  accept  the  teachings  of  ra- 
tional medicine,  they  must  need  converge  toward  Eclecticism* 
As  time  and  progress  go  on,  it  will  grow  more  and  more  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  tell  what  constitutes  the  distinguishing  difference 
between  Eclecticism  and  the  other  schools  of  medicine. 

Not  long  since  a  patron  of  mine  was  visited  by  two  uncles,  ''reg- 
ular" physicians.  Said  he  to  them:  "my  family  physician  now  is 
an  Eclectic."  The  reply  was:  "Every  well-educated  physician  in 
the  present  day,  is  Eclectic."  Verily,/*The  ston^  which  the  build- 
ers rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  scientific  physician  is  more  or  less  Ec- 
lectic, in  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to  merge 
our  individuality,  to  relinquish  our  identity  as  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. We  have  yet  the  proud  position  to  maintain  of  leaders  in 
the  front  ranks  of  medical  progress. 

Eclecticism  is  the  only  'ism  or Jpathy  in  medicine  which  permits  a 
man  to  be  a  man  of  medicine  and  nothing  else.      It  is  the  product 
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of  freedom  of  thought  and  investigation,  not  bound  to  any  partic- 
ular dogma  of  medical  faith. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Eclecticism  has  a  duty  to  perform  as  the  or- 
ganized representative  of  truth  and  science.  Let  us  proceed 
steadfastly  on  in  the  line  of  scientific  endeavor  and  let  our 
school  stand  as  bold  and  fearless  exponents  of  this  trend  of 
medical  thought. 

Eclecticism  is  universal  medicine.  We  can  accept  nothing 
less.  In  the  name  of  suffering  humanity,  we  hail  the  approach 
of  other  schools  to  this  standard.  We  may  not  go  to  them  but 
they  may  come  to  us.  Since  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts.  Science  may  yet  gather  all  schools  into  the  one  great 
fold  of  Medicine. 


THFs    PHYSICIAN. 

HIS   BBSPONSIBILITIES,    DUTIES,    AND   FBATEBXAL   RELATION   TO   THE  PATIENT. 

SOME   IMPORTANT   SnOOESTIONS. 

By  James  M.  Hole,  M.  D.,  Salem,  Ohio,  ] 

When  you  cause  the  superscription  to  be  placed  upon  your  door 
in  large  letters,  of  "  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Surgeoiiy'  and  when  you 
cause  a  card  to  be  printed  for  private  distribution  or  placed  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  of  ''A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Sur- 
geon, 124  North  Broad  Street-Office,  Boom  6,  first  floor;  Office- 
hours,  8  to  12  a.  m. ;  1  to  5  p.  m."  or  aught  of  analogous  import, 
you  would  as  a  conscientious  person  regard  yourself  as  having  as- 
sumed and  incurred  the  responsible  duties  of  a  physician  in  all 
that  the  term  applies,  as  well  as  those  of  surgeon  in  its  fuU  pur- 
port. Indeed  such  a  card  is  not  very  improperly  denominated  a 
^*loud  one."  It  is  certainly  like  "the  voice  of  one  crying  aloud" 
The  community  wll  have  the  right  to  expect  you  to  be  fully  com- 
petent to  "fill  the  bill,"  in  the  capacities  thus  set  forth.  You  hare 
so  announced  yourself,  critically  declaring  that  you  have  passed 
the  l^ubicon  of  professional  requirements,  and  hold  a  diploma  as 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

Nor  is  such  learning  with  its  official  testimonials  all.  You  must 
have  at  command  an  outfit  of  surgical  paraphernalia,  splints, 
instruments  and  various  appliances,  that  are  likely  to  be  needed 
in  the  various  contingencies  which  you  as  "physician  and  surgeon," 
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are  likely  to  need.  Only  then  are  you  duly  equipped  for  taking 
charge  of  any  case  that  may  come  to  you  professionally.  Your 
card  has  announced  you  as  fully  prepared  for  your  work,  as  set 
forth  by  the  present  knowledge  possessed  in  such  cases.  Then, 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  you  are  responsible  to  the  moral 
law  obligatory  upon  every  man,  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  established 
by  other  members  of  your  profession,  and  to  the  Statutes  of  the^ 
Commonwealth  in  regard  to  your  learning  and  fitness,  and  in  re- 
lation to  malpractice  in  all  cases  coming  to  your  care. 

UNWITTINa   LIABILITY    TO   LAWSUITS. 

Even  here  your  responsibility,  and  especially  your  legal  liabili- 
ties do  not  stop.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  few  "cases  in  pract- 
ice. 

1.  A  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  J.  M.  K.,  one  day  returning  from  a  pro- 
fessional visit  came  upon  a  man  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
where  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  horse.  The  arm  was  dislocated 
at  the  axilla,  and  there  were  other  hurts  and  bruises.  The  man 
requested  the  doctor  to  attend  him.  Dr.  K.  accordingly  set  the 
arm  and  administered  to  him  otherwise  as  his  case  required.  The 
man  now  feeling  better,  said  to  him : 

*•  Doctor,  if  I  need  any  more  treatment,  I  will  send  for  you." 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  good-natured  Doctor. 

Each  went  his  way,  but  what  was  the  next  occurrence  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two,  the  man  sent  the  doctor  a  letter  in  these 
terms  : 

"  Dr.  K. :  I  am,  as  my  physician  informs  me,  a  cripple  for  life, 
by  your  neglect  to  set  my  shoulder;  and  if  you  feel  like  settlement 
with  me  for  it,  come  and  fix  it  up  at  once,  or  I  will  enter  suit 
against  you  for  five  thousand  dollars." 

The  doctor  came  to  me  at  once,  badly  alarmed.  He  gave  me  a 
full  history  of  the  case.     I  replied  to  him  : 

"  Doctor,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  did  not  remember  what  you 
doubtless  have  learned  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  If  you  had 
acted  upon  that,  your  kind  friend  would  never  have  written  you 
such  a  letter.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  I  see  no  way  for  you  out 
of  this  trouble  except  to  get  the  best  settlement  you  can  with 
him." 

We  succeeded,  through  my  efforts  with  the  man's  attorney  and 
by  means  of  the  services  of  other  friends,  in  getting  the  case 
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settled;  but  the  doctor  had  to  pay  some   "smart-money"  to  effect 
this  result. 

The  moment  that  Dr.  E.  got  out  of  his  buggy  and  undertook 
the  case,  he  became  clearly  responsible  to  the  man.  He  erred  in 
not  calling  two  or  more  of  the  bystanders  to  witness  that  the  arm 
had  been,  as  he  regarded  it,  properly  set;  as  the  man  might  again 
misplace  it  on  his  way  home,  where  he  would  visit  him  and  see 
to  it  properly.  As  the  man  had  then  refused  to  allow  him  to 
visit  him,  all  further  responsibility  for  his  case  would  thus  have 
then  and  there  terminated: 

II.  I  had  a  case  myself  almost  similar  to  the  foregoing.  The 
patient  was  a  woman,  whose  arm  was  broken  from  an  accident 
with  a  runaway  horse.  I  ci^anced  to  get  to  the  place  just  as  it  oc- 
•curred,  and  was  requested  to  administer  to  her  troubles.  She 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  I  was  able  to  make  her.  I  then 
told  her  to  remain  at  the  house  where  she  was,  till  she  was  able  to 
pursue  her  journey  home,  and  I  would  see  her  the  next  morning. 

"  No,"  she  replied;  "I  must  go  liome.    The  girl  can  drive." 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  a  family  physician. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

" Well,"  said  I,  "if  you  go  home  without  my  consent,  I  will 
now  tell  you  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  not  any 
longer  be  held  responsible  for  your  case." 

"  O,,  no,"  said  she;  "but  I  have  no  money.  I  will  send  it  to  yon 
all  right.*' 

Some  four  to  six  weeks  afterward,  she  sent  for  me  to  go  and  see 
her.  I  went;  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  found  her  in  a 
sorry  plight;  the  bone  was  not  right.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
After  she  went  home  she  had  allowed  the  dressing  to  become  dis- 
placed. ^She  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  a  Geiman,  who  had 
ordered  her  to  hoe  in  the  garden,  milk  the  cow,  and  do  many  other 
things  which,  in  her  condition,  she  ought  not  to  have  done. 

Her  physician  advised  her  to  sue  me,  or  compel  me  to  fix  her 
arm  all  right.  When  I  had  taken  in  the  whole  situation,  I  said  to 
the  woman  that  I  was  sorry  for  her.  I  declined,  however,  to  do 
anything  for  her  now. 

An  attorney  who  was  anxious  to  get  the  case  took  pains  to  look 
it  up  well.  But  my  definite  statement  to  her  before  witnesses 
saved  me  a  lawsuit.     I  got  no  pay,  however,  for  what  I  did. 

UL    Another  case  was  that  of  a  poor  milkman  who  had  broken 
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liis  leg.  Doctor  B.,  a  surgeon  of  some  note,  was  sent  for.  He  re- 
stored the  limb  to  its  place  all  right,  but  bound  it  too  tight,  or 
•else  it  swelled  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Dr. 
R  lived  several  miles  away,  and  as  there  was  no  pay  in  the  case, 
be  did  not  return  to  look  after  it  for  two  or  three  days.  In  the 
meantime  another  practitioner  was  called,  who  was  not  the  best 
of  friends  to  Dr.  E.  He  amputated  the  limb,  and  insisted  afterward 
that  if  he  had  not  done  this  the  man  would  have  died.  In  the 
•course  of  time  a  suit  was  brought,  and  Dr.  B.  was  held  to  some 
'fSyOOO  and  costs.  His  responsibilities  ill  the  case  had  not  been 
cancelled,  and  hence  the  result. 

Thus  you  may  see  the  importance  of  clearly  and  definitely  ful- 
filling your  responsibility  when  you  take  charge  of  a  case. 

DUTIES. 

The  first  duty  of  a  physician  is  to  himself  or  herself.  The  phy- 
-sician  should  be  healthy,  and  in  personal  appearance  neat  and 
•clean.  Be  a  gentlemen  or  lady  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  the 
manner  be  suave,  kind  and  gentle,  full  of  sympathy,  yet  firm  as  a 
rock  in  the  discharge  of  duty  to  the  'patient.  He  should  be  tem- 
perate in  all  things;  confiding  and  responsible  in  all  that  he  is 
truBted  with,  whether  in  consultation  or  otherwise,  never  letting 
others  know  anything  that  has  been  learned  while  acting  as  phy- 
sician or  adviser.  In  a  word,  the  physician  should  be  as  Csesar 
required  of  his  wife  Pompeia,  "above  suspicion."  He  should 
never  allow  the  storm,  the  blizzard,  the  darkness  of  night  or 
the  most  deadly  contagion  to  cause  him  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
to  the  patient  to  whom  he  may  be  called  to  administei*. 
Nothing  should  deter,  except  the  physician   is  too  ill  to  permit 

of  attending. 

When  you  take  charge  of  a  case,  if   you   are  not   reasonably 

sure  of  your  ability  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue,  it  is  your 
duty  to  inform  the  friends  of  the  patient  of  your  candid  opin- 
ion, being  careful  to  give  no  unnecessary  alarm;  and  you  should 
desire  a  counsel  with  such  a  physician  as  you  may  designate. 
If  the  proposition  is  not  satisfactory  to  them,  then  propose  to 
give  way  and  let  them  select  some  other  physician  to  take  the 
case  and  relieve  you  of  the  responsibilily. 

FRATERNAL   RELATIONS   BETWEEN   PHYSICIANS. 

In  all  your  intercourse  with  other  physicians  take  care  to 
-carry  out  the  Golden  Bule — the  highest  ethics  ever  promulgated  : 
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"  Do  to  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you/'  if  the 
circumstances  were  changed  or  reversed.  Do  not  try  to  appear 
too  "smart/'  to  know  so  much  when  you  are  called  in  counsel; 
nor  endeavor  to  intimate  quietly  or  stealthily  to  some  memher 
of  the  patient's  family,  that  you  have  come  just  in  time  to  saye 
patients  of  the  "other  fellow." 

APPEAL   FOB   THE   MUTUAL   AID   SOCIETT. 

Finally,  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
make  your  application  at  once;  and  when  your  brother  or  sister 
physician  is  called  to  pass  over  to  that  beautiful  Sumnaland 
wbere  we  hope  for  reward  and  reiinion  with  our  devoted  friends 
you  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  our  share  to  make 
those  who  are  left  feel  that  they  are  among  the  favored  ones 
of  our  fraternity.  Pay  at  the  call  of  the  proper  officer  as  gladly 
as  you  would  receive  the  benefit  yourself.  Look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  you  will  perceive  it  one  of  the  con- 
necting links  of  our  fraternal  relationship.  There  is  not  one  of 
us,  who  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary,  could  not  contribute  a 
five-dollar  '-'William"  to  help  a  dead  brother's  family;  no,  not 
one.  Then  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  yon 
have  no  need  to  feel  humiliated  with  the  thought:  Should  I  be 
taken  from  my  companion  and  little  ones,  how  can  they  omit  being 
to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world  ^ 
By  a  membership  that  costs  a  trifle  and  the  payment  of  a  small 
amount  yearly,  you  can  furnish  for  immediate  wants. 

We  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  have  some  five 
hundred  members.  Two  dollars  each  from  a  member  would  make 
a  widow's  heart  rejoice,  if  left  by  her  striving  husband  and  begin- 
ning to  paddle  her  way  alone  through  life.  This  then  should  be 
regarded  a  boon  to  both  the  poor  and  the  rich — ^the  latter  to  have 
the  privilege  to  pay  a  small  amount  for  his  poor  brother  or  sister 
in  case  of  death,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  donation,  but  as  a  debt  owed. 
In  a  word  this  places  us  all  upon  a  basis  of  democratic  equality, 
so  far  as  this  Mutual  Aid  enterprise  is  concerned.  When  the  phy- 
sician has  been  in  successful  practice  for  forty  years  he  will  not 
need  financial  aid.  Yet,  now,  at  the  outset  he  is  in  just  such  a 
position;  and  remember  that  the  young  M.  D.  has  often  to  depend 
upon  his  own  unaided  effort  to  get  the  breadand  butter  for  himself 
and  for  the  young  lady  who  stood  up  with  him  in  the  mutual  con- 
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tract  "for  better  or  for  worse."  He  has  exhausted  his  yisible  re- 
sources to  get  his  education,  and  now  must  depend  upon  his  skill, 
good  health  and  resolute  effort  as  a  physician.  Should  he  be 
summoned  to  attend  that  other  tribunal  from  whence  no  one  re- 
turns, then  let  me,  this  article,  in  view  of  much  liability,  seriously 
but  kindly  iirge  every  member  of  our  National  Association  to  join 
the  Mutual  Aid  Society.  Do  not  wait  for  the  annual  meeting. 
Send  your  money  and  application  to  our  Secretary,  and  secure 
membership  at  once.  You  will  feel  better  for  so  doing,  and  "  if 
your  summons  come  to  join  th'  innumerable  caravan  "  that  goes 
the  silent  way  of  death  you  will  go,  ''not  as  the  quarry  slave 
scourged  to  his  dungeon,"  but  soothed  and  sustained  by  an 
unfaltering  trust.    Think  of  it. 

Who  would  not  make  some  effort  to  get  in  the  position  I  have 
tried  to  have  you  do,  at  so  little  cost?  Yes,  do  it  now,  who  knows 
but  delay  would  result  disastrous  to  the  wife  you  have  promised 
to  do  all  that,  that  endearing  name  ''husband"  implies  while  you 
and  her  live.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  binding  and  fra- 
ternal links  in  our  medical  fraternity. 


HONESTY  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
By  J.  R.  Duncan,  M.  D.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  physician,  by  virtue  of  his  profession  must  necessarily  be 
entrusted  with  the  secrets  as  well  as  the  honor  of  his  patrons. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  family  histories; 
and  the  person  employed  as  the  physician  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  honest  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  must  be  of 
a  character  and  disposition  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  mind  of 
the  sick  and  of  those  employing  him.  In  other  words,  he  must  be 
honorable  as  well  as  what  usually  passes  for  honest 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  regard  this  subject.  First 
of  all,  the  person  adapting  the  practice  of  medicine  as  their  call- 
ing shoidd  be  honest  with  themselves,  and  have  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence of  being  qualified  for  the  responsible  position.  The  indi- 
vidual who  sets  up  a  physician  under  the  notion  that  by  a  certain 
shrewdness  he  may  make  money  out  of  gullible  persons,  whether 
he  risks  their  life  or  not,  is  dishonest  in  the  most  reprehen- 
sible sense.     No  one  should  let  the  desire  for  a  fee  induce  him  to 
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promise  or  give  hope  of  a  favorable  result,  when  the  chances  are 
all  adyerse.  The  rule  is  a  poor  one  which  prescribes  honestr 
merely  because  it  is  the  best  policy;  yet  the  person  who  makes 
money  in  this  way  will  be  very  certain  to  find  it  a  loss  in  the  long 
run.  The  law  of  an  upright  physician  is — ^neyer  to  deceive  in 
order  to  secure  a  patient 

We  regard  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  diagnosticate 
his  cases  carefully,  and  to  treat  them  honestly.  The  true  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  should  not  be  withholden  from  friends.  It  may 
not  be  always  wise  to  inform  the  patient.  Where  little  encourage- 
ment is  given,  the  patient  may  sink  from  the  conviction  that  his 
case  is  hopeless.  If,  however,  he  be  too  much  encouraged  he  may 
think  that  there  is  little  the  trouble  after  all,  and  so  venture  upon 
dangerous  exertion  or  exposure,  or  at  least  neglect  of  the  direc- 
tions given.  The  physician  can  do  harm  thus  in  a  professional 
way.  There  may  be  opportunity  to  obtain  help  for  counsel,  which 
is  thus  frittered  away.  We  know  that  there  is  much  trickery  in 
this  affair  of  counsel.  Some  physicians  who  are  thus  called  do 
not  scruple  to  employ  innuendoes  and  subterfuge  to  get  the 
patient  for  themselves;  and  a  few  such  experiences  lead  some  young 
practitioners  to  evade  this  risk  even  at  hazard.  It  is  easy  for  an 
older  doctor  to  injure  or  even  ruin  a  younger  one.  He  may  do  it 
by  a  look,  a  word  adversely  uttered,  or  a  severe  criticism.  Or,  he 
may  agree  with  the  attending  physician  to  his  face,  and  then  stab 
him  in  the  back  by  cunning  remarks  to  indicate  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  case.  We  may  say  that  such  a  man  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  or  rank  of  physician ;  but  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  such,  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  often  found  among  those 
of  the  profession  that  are  most  praised  and  honored. 

Among  the  cases  of  dishonesty  between  physicians  and  patients 
is  the  practice  of  inducing  individuals  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
dangerous  complaint,  affecting  to  cure  it,  and  exacting  a  fabulous 
price  for  the  service.  The  "Cancer  Doctors"  are  often  flagrant 
examples.  Having  been  successful  with  a  few  cases,  they  get  a 
name  for  skill  in  these  terrible  cases.  Very  naturally  those  flock 
to  such  a  doctor,  who  have  any  little  troublesome  affection  they 
imagine  cancerous.  Many  a  time  the  doctor,  having  ascertained 
that  the  patient  has  money  and  is  easily  persuaded,  will  pass  his 
judgment  on  the  little  lump,  begin  treatment  with  his  escharotic 
salve,  produce  the  scar,  and  take  a  huge  fee  for  the  work.    Such  a 
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case  will  be  followed  by  others.  I  do  not  deny  that  sometimes 
real  cancers  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  fairly  cured;  but  I  believe 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  cancers  represented  as  having  been 
cured  were  really  not  cancers  at  all.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  specialists  are  so  little  honored  by  intelligent  physicians  and 
are  often  scorned  by  the  laity. 

In  this  category  comes  the  lightning  tape-worm  doctor.  He 
generally  travels  over  the  country,  exhibiting  a  fine  assortment  of 
bottled  tape-worms.  It  is  easy,  to  convince  the  gullible  that  they 
are  afflicted  by  this  parasite.  The  itinerant  specialist  then  will  offer 
to  contract  to  remove  it.  As  for  example,  to  have  $25.  for  the  job, 
and  the  worm  for  his  trophy  of  success.  A  not  unfrequent  way 
of  action  is  to  administer  the  medicine,  and  while  the  attention  of 
the  patient  is  engaged  by  the  suffering  from  the  operation,  to 
smuggle  in  a  tape-worm  representing  it  as  the  sequel  of  the  pro- 
cedure. The  price  paid,  the  doctor  goes  forth  in  quest  of  others 
whom  he  can  bring  into  his  clutches. 

Some  one  may  enquire  whether  I  learned  this  by  practice.  My 
reply  is  that  I  have  not  in  all  my  forty  years  of  service  removed 
either  cancer  or  tape-worm.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have 
been  overreached  by  those  who,  for  a  consideration,  were  ready  to 
instruct  me  in  the  art  as  I  have  shown  it. 

In  telling  this  I  have  simply  shown  how  doctors  can  be  dis- 
honest, and  some  actually  are.  The  true  point  is  to  set  forth  why 
they  should  be  honest.  It  is  vitally  important  that  between  the 
physician  and  his  patron  the  strictest  confidence  should  exist. 
When  the  secrets  of  the  family  are  confided  to  the  physician,  it 
must  be  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  safe.  The  honor  of  the 
family  on  the  physician's  keeping  should  be  inviolable.  The  friends 
of  a  patient  should  never  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  matter. 

Another  point  not  often  thought  of  is — that  a  honest  physician 
will  keep  up  with  the  professional  advancement  of  the  time. 
Justice  to  patrons  requires  this  at  our  hands.  A  physician  has  no 
right  to  be  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  improvements  in  procedure 
and  remedies.     It  is  a  violation  of  the  professional  obligation. 

I  add  the  words  of  the  poet  slightly  parodied  :  An  honest  phy- 
sician is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
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OUR  DUTY  AS  ECLECTIC!^', 
By  J.  R  Borland,  M.  D.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

As  Eclectics  we  have  a  mission  to  perform,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  grandest  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortals — ^to  alleviate  the 
pain  and  distress,  and  cure  the  diseases  incident  to  humanity.  In 
order  to  understand  more  fully  the  scope  of  that  mission,  we  must 
ascertain  what  our  duties  are  and  how  to  perform  them  and  prop- 
erly fulfill  that  mission. 

As  members  of  a  noble  profession,  our  duties  are  to  tabulate 
them : 

1st. — ^To  serve  the  people  honestly  and  faithfully. 

2d. — ^Loyalty  to  the  cause,  the  faith  in  which  we  believe — to  our 
Colleges,  and  National,  State  and  District  Societies,  and  to  attend 
them  as  often  as  possible. 

3d.. — ^Loyalty  to  each  other — ^to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  in 
our  professional  and  social  relations.  To  call  each  other  in  con- 
sultation, in  preference  to  those  of  other  schools;  to  give  a  good 
word  for  each  other  when  it  will  come  in  place  and  do  good;  to, 
on  all  occasions,  commend  not  condemn  our  fellows,  and, 

4th. — ^Use  all  proper  means  to  bring  our  school,  its  men  and 
principles  to  the  notice  and  respectful  attention  of  the  people. 

But  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

Allow  me  to  suggest  a  plan,  which,  I  think,  can  be  commended 
aQ  inexpensive,  not  open  to  the  charge  of  charlatanry,  and  which 
can  be  presented  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  any  old-settled 
State  in  six  months,  and  after  having  served  its  purpose  in  one 
State,  the  machinery  of  which  can  be  transferred  to  another  in- 
definitely. The  query  has  been  how  to  reach  and  make  our  School 
and  its  principles  known  to  the  people  ?  I  would  use  the  news- 
papers as  the  best  means  of  communication. 

Stereotype  plates  are  now  so  cheaply  made,  that  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  same  matter  costs  but  little.  I  would  start  out  to  pub- 
lish, say,  six  articles  per  annum,  on  the  history  of  Eclecticism,  its 
colleges,  men  and  principles.  Each  article  to  make  about  half  a 
column.  Have  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  appoint 
a  committee  to  edit  this  matter,  and  have,  say,  one  hundred  plates 
of  No.  1  made,  and  distribute  twenty  to  each  state  desiring  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement.  The  secretary  of  the.  State  societj, 
after  receiving  the  plates,  sends  one  or  two  to  an  Eclectic  physician 
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in  the  county,  to  as  many  counties  as  can  be  supplied;  he  sees 
that  they  are  giTen  an  insertion  in  each  weekly  and  daily  paper  in 
the  county;  after  which  they  are  sent  to  an  Eclectic  physician  in 
another  county,  and  he  is  ready  for  article  No.  2.  In  this  way 
the  plates  can  be  kept  moving  until  they  are  published  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  state;  the  physician  or  physicians  in  their  re- 
fipective  counties,  paying  the  press  for  publishing  it  in  the  county. 
After  having  served  the  state,  th%  plates  can  be  sent  to  another 
-state. 

If  the  National  Association  does  not  do  it,  a  state,  like  Ohio, 
•could  take  hold  of  and  push  it  through  easily. 

This  is  the  most  feasible  method  of  doing  our  duty  to  the 
people  and  to  each  other  that  I  can  think  of,  and  will  yield  quicker 
returns,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  plan.  By  the  method  I  speak 
of.  a  thousand  people  can  be  reached  more  readily,  than  ten  by  any 
other  way. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  OUR  PROFESSION  SUCCESSFUL. 
By  Aiwa  E.  Park,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

The  scope  of  the  question,  ''How  to  make  our  profession 
successful,"  seems  to  be  almost  limitless.  If  there  can  be  a  case 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb :  ''  In  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors thete  is  safety;"  we  can  certainly  find  it  in  this  instance. 
There  are  perhaps  as  many  to  advise  in  this  matter  as  there  are 
persons.  As,  however,  the  President  has  appointed  me  for  the 
purpose,  I  feel  it  incumbent  to  do  my  best.  If  we  look  for  the 
definition  of  the  term  successful,  we  find  Webster  explaining  it  to 
mean,  "resulting  in,  or  promotive  of  success."  Here  we  have  the 
abacus  or  crown  of  the  column;  and  our  question  is  more  precisely 
put:  "What  shall  we  do  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  to 
achieve  success?" 

Individual  success,  we  all  know,  promotes  the  success  of  our 
societies^  and  the  members  of  the  smallest  local  society,  if  it  is 
composed  of  good  material,  may  teach  the  oldest  member  of  the 
largest  medical  society  in  existence.  If  we  should  contemplate 
the  erection  of  an  edifice  for  a  public  institution,  and  some  good 
friend  of  the  cause  should  give  us  carte  blanche  orders  to  take  what 
timber  we  needed,  would  we  select  the  tree  that  had  encountered 
the  storms  and  heat  till  the  trunk  was  hollow  and  rotten,  or  would 
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we  choose  the  sturdy,  robust  tree  with  foliage  rustling  in  the 
breeze,  that  drank  the  dew  of  the  morning,  the  sunshine  of  noon, 
and  shaded  the  trayeller  with  its  outspreading  branches?  So  in 
the  medical  profession.  We  become  rusty,  weather-worn  and 
almost  useless.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  are  more  apt,  than  members  of 
other  professions,  to  become  members  of  the  Individual  Admira- 
tion Society.  We  live  more  within  ourselves,  we  are  not  public 
speakers,  we  get  into  ruts  and  are  apt  to  stay  there.  The  public 
will  not  criticise  us,  unless  what  we  do  is  brought  into  notice.  In 
that  case,  however  successfully  we  may  have  treated  our  patient, 
if  aware  that  we  are  Eclectics,  we  will  receive  very  little  credit, 
even  for  good  intentions. 

Our  speeches,  to  be  successful,  will  be  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
sufferer,  our  oratorio  flights  are  confined  to  the  relieving  of  pain; 
when  no  ear  but  that  of  God  can  hear.  Who  among  us  has  failed 
with  anxious  friends  and  a  suffering  mother,  when  the  first  wail 
announces  a  peril  passing  by  and  a  new  arrival  into  this  world  of 
time  ?  Who,  that  has  performed  an  operation  successfully,  and 
and  the  patient  rallies  from  the  shock  assuring  us  of  safety,  does 
not  respond  with  thankfulness?  In  such  results  consists  the 
success  of  our  profession,  collectively  as  well  as  individually. 

The  much  that  we  do  not  know  would  fill  a  large  library.  To 
become  conscious  of  this  beyond  all  question,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  go  back  into  college  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  busy  pnu> 
tice.  Many  imagine  after  having  passed  the  examinations  and 
received  the  degree,  that  they  are  completely  equipped  and  have 
nothing  to  learn.  Yet,  except  they  keep  up  study  and  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  changes  and  improvements  continually 
made,  their  understanding,  even  like  the  most  precious  metal,  will 
become  tarnished.  Study,  therefore,  is  a  most  important  requisite 
of  professional  success.  Our  minds,  like  sieves,  may  receive  a 
great  deal,  but  they  are  to  sift  what  they  receive,  garnering  what 
is  valuable,  and  discarding  what  is  chaff. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  physician  always  to  maintain  presence  of 
mind,  and  be  ready  to  act  in  any  emergency;  giving,  when  neces- 
sary, the  word  of  command,  the  look  of  confidence,  the  utterance 
of  sympathy,  the  peremptory  decision  for  measures  to  relieve  pain 
or  avert  danger.  Who  is  thus  always  ready  except  the  one  who 
is  a  student?    To  pass  examinations  and  receive  the  degree  will 
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only  place  one  upon  the  threshold,  with  the  alphabet  of  the  pro- 
fession hardly  mastered. 

Whoever  engages  in  the  medical  calling  supposing  it  to  be  an 
easy  lif e»  is  grossly  mistaken.  Even  the  easiest  life  that  a  physician 
ever  finds,  includes  such  conditions  as  deprivation  of  sleep,  irreg- 
ular taking  of  food,  abstention  from  social  pleasures — what  we 
consider  the  sweets  of  earthly  existe)ice.  For  what  are  such 
sacrifices  to  be  made?  The  answer  is  brief  enough :  for  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  ills  that  afflict  others.  To 
call  this  noble,  the  noblest  activity,  poorly  expresses  the  idea. 
While  the  recipient  is  benefitted,  the  one  who  bestows  the  boon 
is  ennobled,  exalted. 

The  responsibility  of  the  physician  has  no  limit.  The  legal 
adviser,  the  clergyman  may  be  distrusted  with  more  or  less  im- 
punity, but  confidence  in  the  physician  must  be  without  reserve. 
To  be  successful  in  our  profession,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
beyond  reproach  morally,  and  superior  to  any  censure  for  lack 
of  skill.  How  much  depends  upon  the  personality?  Confidence 
in  one's  own  self  inspires  confidence  in  others.  The  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative, but  self-reliant  physician  is  almost  invariably  the 
one  most  trusted.  The  one  who  talks  much,  who  blusters  and  is 
noisily  demonstrative,  fails  of  winning,  and  certainly  of  retaining 
confidence,  and  is  seldom  sought,  if  he  can  be  avoided,  in  an 
emergency. 

A  patient  once  told  me  this  story :  "I  asked  the  doctor  whether 
he  did  not  think  that  hot  applications  would  be  good.  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  After  this,  my  sister,  who  is  a 
devotee  to  the  water-cure,  taking  my  place  at  the  bedside,  asked 
in  her  turn,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  cold  compresses  would 
be  serviceable.  He  replied  :  'Just  the  thing  I'  When  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  notes,  I  decided  to  find  some  one  who 
would  knovb  which  was  best,  and  made  choice  of  you.  He  declared 
that  be  would  not  consult  with  a  woman,  and  certainly  not  with 
an  Eclectic." 

In  short,  I  was  entrusted  with  the  case,  and  brought  the  patient 
around  all  right;  securing  likewise  others  of  his  patients  as  a 
result.  I  was  careful  not  to  speak  against  him  either  directly  or 
by  innuendo;  but  he  was  not  equally  discreet.  Several  told  me 
of  his  allegations.  My  simple  reply  was  that  I  was  busy.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  prove  his  assertions  false,  but  my  patients  employed 
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my  time.  ELis  blows  rebounded  upon  himself,  and  before  long  he 
remoYed  from  the  place. 

This  example  serTes  to  show  that  it  is  very  unwise,  as  weU  as  in 
bad  taste,  for  one  physician  to  decry  another.  The  maxim  is  as 
true  now  as  when  it  was  first  uttered :  By  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them."  It  applies  in  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  else- 
where. The  only  strife  that  is  prudent  is  thai  of  outdoing  in  good 
works.  The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong  in  numbers  any 
more  than  the  race  is  to  the  swift  of  tongue.  The  temptation  may 
often  be  fierce  to  repay  ill-treatment  by  like  terms  of  reproach; 
but  right  there  let  the  rein  be  held  tight  and  the  tongue  bridled. 
Let  us  cultiyate  a  kindly  bearing,  even  though  our  ways  and  prac- 
tice do  not  agree,  and  seek  after  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
calling. 

The  success  of  our  profession  depends  upon  the  indiyidual 
members.  Our  battle  is  with  disease  and  human  suffering,  rather 
than  with  rivals  or  adversaries.  To  abstain  from  bickering  and 
ribaldrous  speech  will  win  their  respect,  and  the  number  of  our 
patrons  will  be  likely,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase.  Our  depend- 
ence is  upon  our  profession,  and  our  diligence  in  its  duties  is  vital 
to  our  success. 

Even  to  the  poor  it  is  well  to  be  kind  and  attentive;  the  good 
word  of  a  pauper  may  turn  the  mind  of  a  wealthier  patient,  and 
perhaps  even  set  one  in  a  better  career.  The  ultimate  test  will  be 
that  of  actual  merit,  and  in  that  particular,  our  Eclectic  School  of 
Practice  is  certainly  as  abundantly  qualified  as  any  of  its  com- 
petitors. The  studious  carefulness  with  which  they  refrain  from 
naming  us  in  their  papers  and  journals,  is  a  confession  of  fear  pre- 
monitory of  defeat  before  an  intelligent  public.  Success  is  ours 
surely  enough,  but  upon  the  condition  of  fidelity  to  duty,  friendly 
cooperation  and  actual  deserving. 


MEDICAL    FOLLIES. 

By  Kent  O.  Foltz,  M.  D.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the  average  physi- 
cian delights  in,  it  is  trying  to  see  how  big  a  fool  he  can  make  of 
himself.  The  success  of  his  efforts  being  limited  only  by  his  brain- 
power. 
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Let  us  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  some  of  the  follies  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  considered,  by  the 
medical  profession,  as  simply  murder  to  allow  a  fever  patient  cold 
water,  to  quench  his  burning  thirst.  At  last,  when  the  poor  devil 
of  a  patient  rebelled,  and  by  some  hook  or  crook,  obtained  the  de- 
sired fluid,  and  almost  at  once  commenced  improving,  the  physi- 
cian, on  being  informed,  held  up  his  hands  in  horror,  exclaiming  : 
''Great  Scott,  man,  you  have  a  constitution  like  iron.  The  in- 
ference being  that  the  man  was  doomed  anyhow. 

After  repeated  shocks  of  this  character,  the  semblance  of  a  so- 
called  idea  entered  the  alleged  brain  of  the  M.  D.,  and  he  conclud- 
ed that  possibly  cold  water  was  not  such  a  bad  thing  after  alL 

Calomel  was  given  under  all  circumstances,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, until  the  people  rebelled.  The  idea  of  curing  a  patient  with- 
out the  use  of  this  drug  was  considered  rank  heresy  for  many 
years;  and  let  me  whisper,  '4t  is  still  recognized  as  the  'open  se- 
same' into  the  ranks  of  the  self-styled  'regulars'  or  more  appro- 
priately allopathic  school."  Many  of  these  men  seem  to  think 
that  their  only  hope  of  a  brighter  life  in  the  hereafter,  depends 
upon  their  fidelity  to  calomel. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  a  remedy  discovered  that  pos~ 
sessed  miraculous  curative  powers.  It  was  in  fact  going  to  revo- 
lutionize the  practice  of  medicine.  Permanganate  of  potash  was 
the  wonderful  drug.  Its  day  was  short,  however,  and  now  is  but 
little  used. 

The  electrical  bath  promised  wonderful  things,  but  the  assur- 
ances of  the  inventors  were  not  fulfilled.  As  a  consequence  they 
are  not  used  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  pneumatic  cabinet  and  compressed-air  appliances  promised 
great  things,  but  they  also  did  not  come  up  to  expectation.  The 
compound  oxygen  treatment  was  another  fad  that  was  lauded  to 
the  skies.  It  was  claimed  that  what  could  not  be  cured  by  this 
method  was  incurable;  but  great  expectations  were  again  doomed 
to  be  blasted. 

The  Bergeon  treatment  for  curing  consumption,  was  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  was  also  what  might  be  called  an  odorous  method. 
The  suggestion  of  the  doctor  that  the  patient  eat  plenty  of  beans 
and  eggs,  then  using  an  instrument  similar  to  a  hemorrhoidal 
pipe,  only  solid,  so  as  to  completely  occlude  the  anal  opening 
seems  to  be  as  practicable  as  the  other  complicated  apparatus. 
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The  Brown^Sequard  Elixir  of  Life  was  another  method  for 
rejuvenating  the  cerebrum  of  the  medical  fraternity  that  has  gone 
to  meet  Bergeon.  The  Koch-cure  was  shorter-lived  than  most 
of  the  crazes  that  have  recently  been  brought  to  notice. 

Experience  seems  to  be  a  dear  teacher.  If  statistics  are  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  results  obtained  from  the  administration  of  the 
coal-tar  series,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  the  victims,  and 
deaths  by  the  thousands  are  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs.  They  are  uncertain  in  their  remedial  results,  and  even  if 
not  fatal,  the  depression  is  so  great  that  the  cure  is  often  as  bad 
as  the  disease. 

The  germ-theory  of  disease  is  another  fashionable  fad,  and  one 

that  I  think  the  profession  will  soon  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  they  fostered.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  a  medical  journal 
that  John  Smith  or  Bill  Jones  stated  that  the  microbe  of  the  to- 
bacco and  liquor  habits  was,  or  was  about  to  be,  discovered.  He 
also  thought  that  there  was  a  microbe  of  love.  This  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  think  that  it  can  usually  be  discovered  without  the  aid 
of  a  binocular  microscope  of  high  magnifying  power. 

A  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  medical  journal  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  short  time  ago,  shows  that  in  fact  we  are 
full  of  life,  "chock  full,"  overflowing,  and  plenty  of  life  to  spare. 
The  proper  remedies  with  directions  where  to  procure  these  price- 
less boons  are  kindly  given.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  them  to  show 
"What  fools  these  mortals  be"  in  trying  to  study  medicine  in  the 
colleges. 

"Formula. — ^The  oxidizable  phosphorus-element  isolated  from 
animal  brain  and  the  hypophosphites  from  the  germinal  portion 
of  cats,  dissolved  and  isolated  by  hypophosphorous  acid,  held  in 
suspension  by  C.  P.  glycerine,  and  then  charged  with  ozone  gas.'' 

"  Indication. — As  this  is  a  true  brain-essence,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  all  nervous  diseases,  as  mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion, wasting  diseases,  loss  of  memory,  vertigo,  worry,  strug- 
gle, nervous  debility,  decay  of  brain-power,  premature  and  other- 
wise, nervous  prostration,  neuralgia,  loss  of  vital  power,  general 
vital  deterioration,  sleeplessness,  paralysis,  white  softening, 
typhoid.  It  is  an  effectual  and  permanent  cure  in  all  cures  of 
nerve-debility;  building  up  the  brain;  restores  lost  energy;  re- 
freshes the  nerves;  stimulates  the  sexual  appetite  and  supplies  it 
with  nervo-vital  fluid.  It  thus  is  a  positive  cure  for  seminal  weak- 
ness, impotency,  or  loss  of  power  in  the  generative  organs.  It  is 
also  of  great  efficacy  in  leucorrhoea,  female  weakness  and  change 
of  life.     Gives  intellectual  vigor  and  vivacity." 
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'This  is  the  only  remedy  entitled  to  the  name  of  being  vitalized, 
because  it  is  elaborated  in  animal  organism.  We  herewith  give 
the  analysis  of  this  great  fertilizer,  or  brain-essence.  I  omit  the 
formula,  but  can  give  the  anxious  enquirer  the  address  if  any  of 
the  fertilizer  is  needed." 

''Ozone  Ointment. — This  ointment  consists  of  ozone  and  vase- 
line, and  is  indicated  in  all  breaches  of  continuity  as  a  dressing, 
to  protect  and  heal,  and  to  kill  germs — the  best  application  for 
cuts,  bruises,  bums,  piles,  ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is 
also  of  utility  in  the  bites  of  venomous  insects,  ivy  and  sumach 
poisoning,  boils  and  erysipelas.  It  annihilates  the  germs  of  vari- 
ola on  the  face,  nose,  mouth  and  throat,  and  sterilizes  the  germs 
of  diptheria  and  aphthous  patches  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  nipple. 
When  the  tubercular  bacilli  have  invaded  ^ung-structure,  it  can 
be  spread  on  leather  and  applied,  acting  by  endosmosis,  killing 
the  bacilli.  It  has  an  immense  range  of  action,  and  always 
operates  well." 

"  Forinula. — ^The  hypophosphite  of  lime  and  soda  are  first  added 
to  chemically  pure  glycerine,  and  then  the  mixture  is  submitted 
to  pure  ozone  gas  until  it  is  thoroughly  charged. 

^'Indicated, — As  this  remedy  is  a  powerful  germicide,  it  will,  if 
administered  internally,  annihilate  all  disease-germs  in  the  human 
blood;  it  is  especially  inimical  and  destructive  to  the  bacilli  of 
tubercle,  the  factor  of  pulmonary  consumption,  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, tabes  mesenterica,  blocking  up  of  the  pink  marrow  and 
lymph  canals  with  the  micrococci.  As  it  enters  the  blood,  it  acts 
as  a  scavenger  in  the  germ-laden  fluid,  by  its  liberation  of  ozone, 
which  destroys  all  micro-organisms;  attiie  same  time  it  vitalizes 
both  blood  and  brain.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  tuberculosis,  it  can 
also  be  used  with  good  results  in  induration  of  the  brain,  paraly- 
sis, diphtheria,  cholera  infantum,  diabetes  and  general  nervous 
debility. 

As  the  glycerite  of  ozone,  if  administered,  destroys  the  bacilli 
of  tubercle,  the  factor  of  the  disease,  it  arrests  wasting,  lowers 
the  pulse,  diminishes  heat  and  respirations.  As  the  remedy 
permeates  all  the  solids  and  fluids,  nipfht-sweats,  cough,  spitting 
of  blood,  hectic  fever;  difficult  breathing,  prostration,  all  cease; 
recuperation  commences. 

''The  remedy  operates  equally  well  by  the  rectum,  as  the  ozone 
is  liberated  in  the  bowels;   its   absorption  is   prompt,  definite." 

For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  I  enter  my  plea  in  behalf  of 
such  wonderful  drugs.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  study  medi- 
cine in  the  medical  colleges,  the  science  of  art  and  medicine  hav- 
ing been  supplanted  by  the  generous  manufacturers  of  proprie- 
tary medicines. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  but  one  class  of  men  more  truthful 
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than  the  self-same  manufacturers,  and  that  class  is  the  fisher- 
men of  the  country. 

With  the  drugs  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  any  person  should 
be  able  to  successfully  combat  all  diseases,  or  at  least  the  most  of 
them,  and  if  these  fail  I  suppose  that,  as  a  last  resort,  Oshkosh  Oer- 
tain  Cure  can  be  tried.  If  the  poor  wretch  still  persisted  in  liying 
I  should  then  think  his  case  hopeless  and  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  give  him  up  to  get  well. 

As  advertising  proprietary  house,  one  of  those  generous  estab- 
lishments that  do  the  thinking  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  fra- 
ternity, recently  sent  me  a  circular  extolling  the  merits  of  their 
preparations,  and  for  fear  that  the  recipient  of  their  condescension 
did  not  posess  sufficient  material  in  their  think-works  to  know  how 
to  administer  their  boon  to  suffering  humanity,  stated  that  it  could 
be  given  with  wine  or  without  They  also  hoped  that  the  circular 
would  be  received  "in  time  so  that  you  can  try  the  experiment  on 
some  of  your  patients."  Think  of*it — experiment  on  our  patients. 
Well  I  guess  not;  we  never  do  such  things.  We  test  the  virtues 
of  drugs  only,  but  we  never  experiment. 

Listerism  has  had  its  day,  and  sprays  of  obnoxious-smelling 
drugs,  with  supposed  germicidal  powers  have  been  relegated  to 
the  past. 

The  latest  fad  is  the  Keeley  Cure.  This,  however,  is  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  laity  more  than  the  medical  profession. 

These  follies  have  however  had  their  influence  in  modifying  the 
opinions  of  the  profession,  and  have  the  effect  of  introducing  bet- 
ter and  pleasanter  methods  of  medication.  Among  the  nrore  lib- 
eral of  the  profession  there  is  less  disposition  to  overdose  the  sick, 
more  confidence  being  placed  in  'Dame  Nature'  than  formerly. 

Some  writer  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  said. 

''  If  on  some  hobby  once  we  jump  astride. 
We  ne'er  dismount,  but  to  the  devil  ride." 

This  is  true  of  too  many  physicians,  and  through  such  tenacity 
the  one  idea  only  comes  to  the  surfaces.  There  seems  to  be  an 
inherent  quality  in  man,  that  causes  him  to  seek  after  the  unat- 
tainable. The  ''philosopher's  stone"  and^  the  "spring  of  eternal 
youth  "  caused  the  death  of  thousands.  The  superstitions  of  the 
barbaric  ages  have  been  transmitted,  fostered  and  kept  alive  as 
was  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  requiring  the  same  con- 
stant watching  and  care  in  adding  fresh  fuel.    When  the  super- 
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Btitions  were  exposed  and  proved  false,  new  ones  were  obtained 
by  rubbing  dried  fallacies  together  until  anew  blaze  was  produced 
This  has  been  the  trouble  with  the  majorily  of  doctors.  If  a  thic^ 
was  only  antiquated  that  was  all  that  was  necessary,  it  was 
accepted  blindly  and  without  questioning. 

In  the  present  age,  the  disposition  among  some  of  the  men  is  to 
advance.  The  work  is  going  on  slowly,  as  all  innovations  are 
bound  to  do,  but  the  work  is  sure.  I  think  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  medical  profession  will  all  stand  on  the  broad 
platform  of  Eclecticism,  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  to 
that  only  that  is  good. 


THERAPEUTIC    NIHILISM. 
By  Fbedebick  Wallace  Abbott,  M.  D.,    Taunton,   Massachusetts. 

Stnonths.— -Zo^tn,  difftereidia  in  medicamerUis;  duhiam  medieincB;  nihUam  in  med-- 
idna.  JiVench,  incredviUe  tJierapeutique.  English,  medicai  agnosticism;  pharmag^ 
nostlc  dishdief. 

The  subject  here  presented  for  the  consideration,  if  not,  indeed, 
for  the  criticism  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  is 
Therapeutic  ^i^tZisiii— disbelief  in  the  remedial  value  of  drugs. 

History, — Of  its  history,  very  little  is  known.  Although  evident- 
ly recognized  at  an  early  period,  it  has  never,  we  think,  been  sys- 
tematically treated  by  any  writer.  -'The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
(or  heal)the  sick,"  said  the  apostle*  in  the  year  60;  thus  implying, 
if  not  positively  asserting,  a  personal  disbelief  in  medicine-mate- 
rial; the  result  of  which,  though  most  interesting,  we  can  not  now 
consider.  His  methods,  although  rather  ^'unprofessional"  accord- 
ing to  the  ethics  of  the  present  time,  we  will  not  attempt  to  criti- 
cise; for,  as  he  further  declares  :  ''The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  Nor  will  we  discuss  this  malady 
of  which  we  are  treating,  in  regard  t<5  its  manifestations  among 
the  laity;  although,  forsooth,  it  is  a  fact  which  we  admit  with 
unfeigned  sorrow,  it  is  oft-times  detrimental  to  our  monetary  in- 
terests. No;  life  is  too  short;  and,  moreover,  we  believe  in  **  home 
missions."    In  our  own  profession,  where  the  peculiar  complaint 

*Otneral  Epistle  of  James,  v.  15. 
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most  prevails,  it  may  be  seen  in  its  typical  form;  and  here  we  can 
pursue  our  investigation  the  most  profitably. 

Frequency  and  distribution.  — This  disease,  though  seldom  recog- 
nized and  little  understood,  is  nevertheless  of  frequent  occurresce. 
It  is  found  among  all  nations  of  the  globe,  but  is  most  prevalent, 
we  believe,  in  English-speaking  countries;  it  exists  among  all 
classes,  though  seeming  to  have  a  marked  affinity  for  the  medical 
profession,  especially  among  the  old  members;  it  occurs  in  both 
sexes,  though  oftener  in  the  male.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  children; 
and  the  sanguine,  hopeful  temperament  of  ''lady  physicians"  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  exempt  It  is  a  purely  mental  affection;  yet, 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear,  it  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  individuals  of  presumably  sound  mind. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  varieties  of  therapeutics  nihilism;  the 
aciUey  the  sul>-acutey  and  the  chronic.  In  this  disease  as  in  many 
others,  the  line  between  the  different  forms  can  not  be  clinicallj 
determined.  • 

Etiology.  Of  its  etiolog^%  truth  to  tell,  we  can  give  but  "glitter- 
ing generalities."  No  "specific  germ"  having  been  discovered,  to 
dependence  upon  some  contagium  vivum,  some  living  principle  of 
contagion,  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
pessimistic  are  the  most  ready  to  yield  to  its  potent  influence,  we 
hazard  the  opinion  that  careful  "culture"  will  eventually  reveal 
the  bacillus  dubius  or  the  bacteinuin  moestum — the  bacillus  whose 
-existence  is  questionable,  or  the  sad-hearted  bacterium — as  the 
source,  the  funs  et  origo  nialL  Thus,  an  inadvertent  remark  from 
a  careless  proprietor;  an  expression  of  doubt  from  a  venerable 
professor;  the  supposed  failure  of  a  remedy  rashly  administered 
to  confiding  and  afflicted  friends,  the  misapplied  energy .  of  some 
medical  iconoclast,  the  rapidly-acquired  opulence  of  a  peripatetic 
"healer,"  the  popularity  and  apparent  success  of  those  practition- 
ers whose,  reliance  is  mainly  in  alcohol  and  sugar,""  these,  any  of 
them,  may  be  the  determining  causes  which,  entering  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  tender  student  or  the  inexperienced  physician  will 

quickly  produce  the  disease  in  all  its  virulence. 

>  -  .  .. — — 

*"Giye  me,"  said  one  of  that  kith  to  the  writer,  "give  me  a  barrel  of  sugar  and 
a  hogshead  of  alcohol,  and  I  will  practice  medicine  the  rest  of  my  days."  The 
speaker  did  not,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  express  the  doctrines  of  any  school  of  prac 
tice,  bnt  merely  voiced  the  opinion  of  one  whose  therapeutic  knowledge  wais  vell- 
nigh  limited  to  the  placebos  named. 


; 
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Pathological  Anatomy, — ^Here  we  enter  the  terra  incognita,  the  un- 
Icnown  field,  the  unexplored  region.  This  disease  seldom  proves 
fatal,  and  hence  our  opportunities  from  microscopic  observation 
«re  very  infrequent.  Our  knowledge  of  its  anatomic  characteris- 
tics must  be  obtained,  therefore,  from  necropsies  where  the  indi- 
viduals have  died  from  intercurrent  affections.  We  would  urge 
accordingly  the  necessity  for  employing  every  chance  for  investi- 
gation. Correct  views  of  pathology  are  conducive  to  rational 
treatment.  We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  the  principal 
lesions  will  be  found  in  the  brain.  In  some  instances,  the  cere- 
brum will  probably  be  found  atrophied  and  ausBmic;  in 
others,  softened,  with  a  serous  effusion  over  its  surface  and  in  the 
subarachnoid  space  and  ventricles;  and  in  few  cases,  if  any,  with- 
out megascopic  evidence  of  degenerative  changes.  Atrophy  from 
disease  should  not  be  confounded  with  congenital  microcephalism. 
-Obstruction  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  locally  marked 
by  bile-staining,  would  explain  the  jaundice  so  frequently  present 
and  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease  lead  us  to  expect  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  spleen. 

Semeiology. — The  symptoms  of  therapeutic  nihilism  are  easily 
interpreted.  They  are  potent  even  to  the  superficial  observer. 
The  unfortunate  victim  neglects  his  studies.  This  is  always  a 
symptom  of  grave  importance.  He  displays  an  invincible  aversion 
for  the  book-agent,  who  is  then  certain  to  be  reluctantly  admitted, 
•curtly  received,  and  summarily  dismissed.  His  library  becomes 
musty  and  antiquated,  and  he  lets  the  volumes  remain  with  leaves 
uncut, — in  statu  quo  antefuerunt  The  ubiquitous  circular  is  tossed 
disdainfully  into  the  waste-basket,  and  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the 
unfortunate  appeals  for  "unsolicited testimonials"  His  subscriptions 
to  the  medical  journals  are  suffered  to  lapse,  after  remaining  non- 
paid,  and  the  "sample  copies,"  now  innumerable,  are  left  unread, 
except  the  Facetice.  He  graces  the  medical  society  by  his  presence 
only  at  its  banquet;  and  in  some  instances,  observed  by  the  treas- 
urer, he  displays  a  peculiar  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  his  pe- 
cuniary obligations.  He  evades  adroitly  or  meets  with  ambig- 
uous replies,  the  technical  interrogatories  of  his  studious,  though 
rather  obtuse  friends;  and  he  takes  occasion  at  all  times  to  mani- 
fest contempt  for  the  "literary  physician."  His  motto  is  otium  cum 
•dignitate  or  superb  laziness;  and  his  way  of  living  exemplifies  it 
most  fully.     He  is  fond  of  assuming  an  air  of  superiority,  affect- 
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ing  to  know  that  well  of  which  he  is  most  ignorant,  and  he  looks 
wiser  than  it  would  seem  possible  for  man  to  be.  One  of  our  best 
friends,  a  man  whose  intellect  once  brilliant  and  as  yet  not  utterly 
destroyed,  though  markedly  impaired  by  this  affection,  fully  ex- 
emplifies this  description  of  Francis  Bacon. "^  ^'Some  help  them- 
selves with  countenance  and  gesture  ^and  are  wise  by  signs;  as 
Cicero  saith  of  Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one  of 
his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  lus 
chin." 

If  the  victim  of  therapeutic  nihilism  be  not  wholly  overcome  by 
the  noxious  influence  of  his  disease,  his  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  surgery  and  gynsecology,  and  he  may  perchance  bloom  in  them 
as  a  specialist;  or  forsaking  the  time-honored  remedies  of  ''the 
Fathers,"  he  may  suddenly  develop  a  marked  fondness  for  blank 
pellets,  inert  powders,  infinitestimal  dosage  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — worshipping  the  fetish  of  ''expectancy,"  and  passing  rapid- 
ly with  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the  malady. 

"Facilis  descensus  Avemo"'f  said  the  prince  of  Latin  poets;  the 
downward  road  is  easy,  and  in  the  broad  domain  of  medicine 
nothing  better  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  saying. 

There  may  be  intervals,  perhaps  we  ought  to  call  them  lucid, 
even  in  the  most  confirmed  cases,  in  which  a  close  observer  can 
detect  hopeful  symptoms.  An  attack  of  bilious,  renal  or  hepatic 
colic,  especially  in  the  patient's  own  family,  often  wonderfully 
revives  his  faith  in  the  anodyne  properties  of  morphia.  The  hypo- 
dermatic syring  is  brought  into  use  with  results  so  gratifying  that 
he  is  "almost  persuaded"  to  forsake  "the  error  of  his  way"  and  re- 
turn to  his  "first  love."  The  convalescence,  however,  is  but  ephe- 
meral. Like  Panurge,  after  the  storm,  "he  is  resolved  to  make 
good  the  Lombardic  proverb  Pa»isato  d  pericolo,  gabbato  d  santo.X  As 
though  he  had  become  ashamed  of  the  transitory  weakness,  he 
quickly  falls  back  into  the  old  ruts;  and  "the  last  state  of  that 
man  becomes  worse  than  the  first." 

How  apposite  to  the  subject  are  those  pithy  verses  of  the  virile 
Eabelais  : 

"The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

*Es8ay8:    "Of  Seeming  Wise." 
-^Pvblius  VergUius  MarOy  Mneis.  YI.  126. 

i^FBANCOis  Babelaib;  Works,  IV.  xxiv.  ''The  danger  over,  the  saint  is  d«- 
pised." 
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Such,  in  brief,  are  the  more  common  symptoms  of  therapeutic 
nihilism  in  its  ordinary  form.  It  does,  however,  invariably  pursue 
a  typical  course. 

Complicaiions  and  Sequeke. — Any  affection  may  arise  during  the 
course  of  therapeutic  nihilism;  nevertheless,  very  few  can  be 
strictly  set  down  as  complications.  Melancholia,  for  example,  is 
so  often  observed  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  maladies.  Possibly,  yes,  probably,  temperament 
enters  largely  into  this  question,  and  both  diseases  may  be  pecu- 
liar to  certain  forms.  Its  sequelae  are  little  known  to  the  writer, 
his  observations  having  been  limited  to  one  case,  his  own,  which 
can  be  more  appropriately  described  later. 

Course,  Duration  and  Termination. — ^The  natural  course  of  this 
disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  never  toward  recovery,  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  passive  doubt  rapidly  merging  in  that  of  pronounced 
disbelief.  Its  duration,  unless  abridged  by  treatment,  is  indefi- 
nite; and  death,  though  seldom,  doubtless  never,  directly  caused 
by  the  malady,  at  last  terminates  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
community  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise  of  the  patient. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  so  marked 
that  none  need  err  in  diagnosis.  It  should  be  early  made,  how- 
ever; as  then,  if  ever,  will  the  treatment  prove  efficacious.  The 
only  condition  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  is  melancholia, 
and  the  differential  tliagnosis  is  easy.  In  melancholia  the  leading 
symptom  is  general  depression — an  all-pervading  gloom,  which 
once  seen  can  be  mistaken.  In  therapeutic  nihilism,. however,  the 
symptoms  have  less  latitude;  doubt  and  disbelief  in  the  curative 
properties  of  drugs  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  When,  as  is 
often  the  case,  these  affections  coexist,  the  symptoms  of  one  are 
added  to  those  of  the  other,  a  most  unfortunate  hybridism  re- 
sulting. 

Prognosis, — ^The  prognosis,  if  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  di- 
sease upon  longevity,  is  good,  no  fatal  case  having  yet  been  re- 
corded. If,  however,  we  have  in  view  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  usefulness  to  society,  then,  under  the  treatment 
now  in  vogue,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  improvement.  To 
assure  a  favorable  termination,  early  recognition  and  energetic 
treatment  are,  as  before  stated,  imperatively  demanded. 

So  insiduous  is  the  invasion  of  the  dread  disease,  so  subtle  its 
nature,  that  the  hapless  sufferer  is  insensibly  drawn  into  the 
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mesheB  of  a  foe  whose  power  is  too  slight  to  be  felt  until  almost 
too  strong  to  be  broken.  The  most  difGlcult  task  which  the  phjei- 
oian  has  to  perform  is  to  make  the  patient  realize  the  gravity  of 
his  condition.  If  this  is  affected,  and  his  earnest  cooperation  is 
secured,  we  may,  even  in  the  most  tractable  cases,  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  permanent  cure  from  the  "specific  medication"  here  "indi- 
cated." We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are  contending 
with  no  ordinary  fool,  no  mean  antagonist.  Very  few  indeed,  es- 
pecially when  past  life's  meridian,  are  willing  to  adopt  the  heroic 
measures  necessary  to  remove  the  disease.  New  truth  goes  beg- 
ging among  gray  beards;  and  youthful  ardor  is  often  blighted  by 
the  conversation  of  age.  "It  has  been  said  that  when  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  true  course  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  was 
not  a  single  professor  in  the  medical  colleges  of  England  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  ever  believed  'the  heresy,'  as  his  discovery 
was  called."  The  editorial  columns  of  the  Boston  Okibe,  have  also 
the  following,  with  which  we  are  in  full  accord :  The  melancholy 
admission  must  be  made  that  men  do  not,  after  a  certain  period, 
increase  in  wisdom  as  they  increase  in  years.  If  a  man  is  not  wise, 
before  he  is  gray,  he  will  never  be  wise  afterwards.  Wisdom  and 
wrinkles  are  by  no  means  synonymous."    (May  9, 1892.) 

Prophylaxis. — ^Although  isolation  seems  but  to  intensify  the  mal- 
ady, yet  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  the  toxic  principle  ren- 
ders this  prophylactic  measure  frequently  necessary.  A  word,  a 
look,  a  shake  of  the  head,  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrow,  a  shrug,  a 
wink  from  a  sufferer  may  simultaneously  infect  a  whole  group  of 
observers;  and  as  any  may  readily  perceive,  the  affection  may 
originate  de  novo,*  Even  the  medical  attendant,  than  whom  none 
are  more  exposed  to  the  contagion,  unless,  emulating  the  prudent 
example  of  the  bellipotent  Ulysses,  he  guard  against  the  foreseen 
danger  may  fall  a  ready  victim  to  the  enemy  whom  he  would  fain 
destroy.  "Fear  of  danger  is  ten  thousand  times  more  terrifying/' 
said  the  philosophic  De  Foe,t  "than  the  danger  itself,  when  ap- 
parent to  the  eyes;  and  we  find  the  burden  of  anxiety  greater  by 
much,  than  the  evil  ones  are  anxious  about."    In  the  condition^ 

*IAfe  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  hero's  reflecUon  when  finding 
a  foot-print  in  the  sand. 

-fJoHM  EiiLXS,  M.D. :  Personal  Experience  of  a  Physician,  ufiih  an  appeal  to  the 
Medical  and  Clerical  Professions;"  and  an  appendix,  a  Review  of  Christ  and  tkt 
Temperance  (iaesiion. 
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however,  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  contrary  principle  obtains. 
The  reality  far  exceeds  the  liveliest  apprehensions. 

Treatment. — ^The  common  treatment,  consisting  of  trenchant  sar- 
casm, untimely  ridicule,  constant  invective,  and  wholesale  abuse, 
only  increases  the  activity  of  the  virus,  and  is  even  worse  than  the 
"expectant"  method.  "This,"  says  one  of  our  bucolic  philoso- 
phers whose  name  we  do  not  recall,  "will  cure  any  thing,  even  a 
ham;"  but  her6  expectancy  is  shorn  of  its  strength,  and 

"  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.* 

Correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  without  which 
any  treatment  must  prove  futile,  is  most  essential ;  and  to  the  sick 
to  this  do  we  attribute  the  existing  trend  of  medical  thought.  To 
us,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  seems  very  plain.  Indeed,  because  of 
its  simplicity,  it  has,  we  believe,  been  overlooked  by  the  "mighty 
men"  of  the  profession.  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings," however,  may  truth  proceed,  which  must  be  our  apology 
for  now  "rushing  into  print;"  and  for  the  nonce  we  would  lay 
aside,  for  "the  good  of  the  cause,"  our  natural  timidity,  and  ad- 
vance personal  theories  concerning  the  treatment  of  this  affection, 
which,  we  opine,  though  somewhat  "irregular"  will  meet  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  believers  in  "rational  medicine."  We  shall 
at  least  receive  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  long-suffering 
pharmacists,  whose  financial  interests  are  constantiy  menaced  by 
this  fell  destroyer — of  their  five  hundred  per  cent  profits.  With 
what,  to  briefly  reconsider  our  definition  and  further  elucidate  the 
subject,  even  though  we  be  thought  prolix,  have  we  to  deal  ? 
Therapeutic  nihilism;  a  disbelief  in  the  remedial  value  of  drugs; 
a  denial  of  the  potency  of  medicine  to  modify  and  correct  patho- 
log'ical  conditions. 

In  many  instances,  the  morbid  process  may  be  studied  from  its 
very  inception.  A  misinterpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
Nature's  signal  of  distress,  leads  to  the  improper  selection  of  a 
remedy,  either  in  kind,  quantity,  quality,  or  time  or  method  of  ad- 
ministration; the  effect  desired  is  not  produced;  and  the  self- 
Batisiied  physician,  not  perceiving  the  real  source  of  the  failure, 
ignorantiy  doubts,  and,  perhaps,  intemperately  denounces,  all 
medicines.  If  unquestionable  benefit  be  derived  from  a  subse- 
quent use  of  the  same  agent,  it  is  deemed  a  happy  coincidence — 

^BuBMs:    Poetical  Tfor/w.— "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 
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post  hoc  potius  qtiam  propter  hocl — a  sequence  rather  than  a  conBe- 
quence.  Former  achievements  count  for  nothing,  and  the  succefis 
of  the  present  is  eclipsed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Thus 
unmindful  of  past  blessings  is  ungrateful  man. 

Where  does  the  blame  rest  ?  Not  in  the  drug,  for  its  intrinsic 
properties  are  practically  changeless.  It  should  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  incompetent  physician  whose  ignorance  is  equalled 
only  by  its  complacent  egotism  and  unwarranted  disbelief.  The 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  morphia,  and  zinc  are  respectively  catha- 
rtic, anodyne,  and  emetic,  but,  if  magnetism  be  given  to  reUeve 
the  anguish  of  nephritic  colic,  morphia  to  dislodge  the  exudate  in 
membraneous  laryngitis,  and  zinc  to  unload  an  impacted  csecum, 
the  disappointment  attending  such  irrational  medication  can  not 
justly  be  ascribed  to  these  excellent  drugs.  If,  from  an  illusion 
of  sight,  one  should  consider  his  horse  a  tiger,  and  feed  him  upon 
meat,  would  the  equine's  emaciated  form  disprove  the  life-sustain- 
ing qualities  of  an  animal  diet  ?  If ,  to  his  disordered  vision,  the 
Venus  de  Medici  appear  the  deadly  Succutms  of  Balzac,  is  there, 
consequently,  no  beauty  in  the  master-pieces  of  an  Angelo,  a  Ra- 
phael, a  Leonardo,  and  a  Titian  ?  If,  to  the  clouded  intellect  of 
another,  the  mightiest  efforts  of  a  Burke  and  Webster  seem  but 
the  utterances  of  a  village  oracle,  has,  then,  logic  lost  its  force, 
and  eloquence  its  charm  ?  And  if,  in  the  warped  judgment  of  a 
medical  pessimist,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Yirchow,  Billroth, 
Bumham,  Helmuth,  and  Howe  appear  not  to  transcend  the  petty 
successes  of  a  cross-roads  saw-bones,  has,  therefore,  the  physician 
lost  his  skill,  and  the  surgeon's  hand  its  cunning  ?  The  failure  of 
earnest,  intelligent  effort  should  merit  neither  pity  nor  ridicule. 
To  rugged  natures,  the  defeat  of  to-day  is  but  a  precursor  of  the 
victory  of  to-morrow;  but  the  gaucherie  of  those  pseudo-diagnosti- 
cians who  blindly  strive  to  fit  therapeutic  round  pegs  into  patho- 
logical square  holes  would  evoke  the  compassion  of  a  Zeno,  and 
excite  the  risibilities  even  of  a  Scotchman. 

Of  the  treatment  proper,  however,  little  need  be  said.  Wondei^ 
f  ul  to  relate,  all  schools  of  practice  are  compelled  upon  this  point 
at  least,  rei  natura,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  agree.  Only 
the  truth-seekers,  however,  the  real  philosophers,  would  we  include 
in  this  statement.  There  exists  with ..  mcEny  a  calcified  prejudice 
that  deigns  not  to  enlarge  the  periphery  of  its  myopic  vision  bj 
investigation,  but  is  content  to  grope  with  its  fellows  of  the  nar- 
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row,  crowded  circle,  blinking  in  purblind  amazement  at  the  ad- 
vancing procession  whose  progress  it  is  too  impotent  to  hinder, 
and  too  lethargic  to  emulate.  Here  our  worthy  brother  of  the 
tasteless  two  glasses,  sadly  realizing  the  weakness  of  his  fondly- 
cherished  oft-quoted  maxim,  "  similia  similibus  curarduVy*  that  like 
is  cured  by  like,  incontinently  deserts  his  saccharine  allies;  while 
infinitesimal  dosage  with  its  next  of  kin,  the  innocuous  placebo, 
is  relegated  to  a  richly-deserved  oblivion.  Here,  likewise,  the 
proud  representative  of  the  dominant  school,  dragged  by  the  un- 
relenting hand  of  impartial  necessity  from  the  self-erected  pedes- 
tal of  assumptive  excellence,  for  the  time  abandons  his  favorite 
pursuits, — bacteriological  research  and  the  enactment  of  medical 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  "dear  people," — ^meekly  murmurs 
"kismet,/  and,  whether  he  would  become  "a  stalwart  or  would  not 
of  the  stalwarts," — ^the  most  ardent  of  "irregulars."  Here  our 
"New-School"  friend,  the  iconoclastic  reformer,  forsaking  his  fana- 
tical exclusiveness,  becomes  truly  catholic,  though  a  devout  wor- 
shipper at  the  shrine  of  an  hitherto  unknown  god.  Specific  Medi- 
cation. Here  the  Allopathic  lion  and  the  Homoeopathic  lamb  lie 
down  together — not,  for  once,  with  the  lion  upon  the  outside, — 
and  the  gentle,  etymological  Eclectic  doth  lead  them.  Yes,  here 
upon  common  ground,  forsaking  dogmas,  'isms,  'pathies,  and  codes 
blotting  out  with  a  tear  of  shame  the  petty  differences  of  the  past, 
and  exercising  "the  candor  which  is  only  found  where  men  fight 
for  truth  and  not  for  victory,"  medical  men  of  all  beliefs  are  priv- 
ileged to  meet,  and  honorably  vie  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
of  more  importance  than  any  before  presented  to  the  profession. 

Long  has  the  need  of  such  investigation  existed,  and  most  seri- 
ously has  professional  apathy  retarded  the  advancement  of  the 
noblest  of  sciences.  The  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  breaking,  how- 
ever, and  the  future  is  rich  in  promise.  The  tocsin  has  sounded, 
and  soon  its  reverberations  will  be  heard  throughout  the  world. 
''The  Empire  of  Iteason,  extending  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World, 
from  Europe  to  the  Antipodes,  has  encircled  the  ear,  and  the  sun 
never  sets  on  her  dominions;  individuals  must  rest,  but  the  col- 
lective intelligence  of  the  species  never  sleeps."* 

The  Shibboleth  of  to-day  is,  "onward";  and  in  the  struggle  for 
existonce  and  the  endeavor  to  deserve  to  exist,  there  is  no  room 

*  James  I.  Fxllowq:  Zymosis  and  Fathogenesis.  A  Bacteriological  Sketch, 
Vol.  i,  p.  11. 
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for  laggards.  "  The  great  French  neurologist,  Professor  Charcot, 
has  well  said  that  'art  without  science  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
routine,'  and  he  has  also  remarked  that  '^e  hackneyed  skeptidsm, 
which  people  so  willingly  oppose  to  all  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  is  a  comfortable  pillow  for  lazy  heads,  but  the  period  in 
which  we  live  allows  no  time  for  falling  asleep,  when  every  hour 
must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death.' " — [Fello^ts.]  This 
has  one  of  our  most  eminent  leaders  struck  the  key-note  for  the 
profession  and  it  behooves  the  rank  and  file  to  "fall  into  line." 

For  this,  the  most  serious  of  human  maladies  there  is  only  one 
remedy;  but  that  is  a  specific  "safe"  and  "sure,"  though  not  always 
^'speedy."  It  is  evidently  much  used  in  private  and  highly  prized 
by  King,  Bartholow,  Stille,  Scudder,  Binger,  Goss,  Webster  and 
Hahnemann,  yet  they  do  not  mention  it  in  their  admirable  works; 
and  even  the  facile  pen  of  the  Scholar  of  Eclecticism,  the  erudite 
Wilder,  now  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  a  pre-historic  past,  now 
lifting  the  veil  of  an  hitherto  unknown  future,  is  strangely  sUent 
here.  "There  is,"  however,  a  "balm  in  Gilead,"  which  shall  be 
"for  the  healing  of  the  nations,"  though  few  have  either  the  will 
or  power  to  quaff  the  cup  which,  once  tasted,  puts  to  flight  dark 
doubt,  and  bids  eternal  hope  arise.  The  name  of  this  wonderful 
remedy  is  studt,  and  it  is  thus  described:  "When  the  mind  with 
great  earnestness,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con- 
siders it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordinary 
solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  attention  or  study." 
Yes,  study,  tireless  study,  is  the  remedj,  par  excellence,"  surpassing 
every  other  for  therapeutic  nihilism,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  this, 
the  only  agent  employed  by  us  in  this  affection,  we  can  give  incon- 
trovertible proof.  Our  position  is,  we  are  confident,  impregnable. 
Our  argument  for  it  is  not  based^  upon  untried  theory,  but  upon 
demonstrated  fact.  "Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard/' 
as  England's  late  poet  laureate  eloquently  has  declared.*  We 
have  personal  experience,  the  best  of  evidence.  When  infested  by 
the  sophistries  of  a  therapeutic  disbeliever,  an  en^inent  professor 
of  surgery  in  one  of  our  leading  medical  colleges,  when  infested 
by  their  contagion,  we  always  found  in  study  an  ally  always  to  be 
trusted,  an  antidote  to  the  virus,  a  solace  in  our  hopelessness,  a 
help  in  need,  an  ever-present  friend  in  perplexity.    We  have  put 

our  theory  to  the  test  and  find  it  no  idle  dream.    We  know  where- 

■ — 

*Enoch  Arden. 
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of  we  affirm.  Have  we  not  then  "a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
US?"  Should  we  not,  since  we  have  passed  from  darkness  to  light, 
''rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  ?  Is  it  not  our  bouQden  duty  to 
acquaint  the  profession  with  our  experience  and  the  residts? 
Does  not  every  humanitarian  impulse  prompt  to  such  a  course  ? 

The  thoughtful  and  fair-minded,  we  are  sure,  will  give  but  lone 
anawer,  and  that  an  affirmitive  one,  to  these  questions.  Having, 
in  our  own  person,  for  near  a  decade,  experimented  with  this 
remedy,  we  now  make  our  philanthropic  dSbtU,  *<shy"  our  castor 
into  the  arena,  unfurl  our  banners  to  the  breeze,  and  unhesitating- 
ly proclaim  study  as  the  specific  for  therapeutic  nihilism.  The 
right  exhibition  of  this  remedy  is  of  prime  importance,  as  to  its 
improper  use  may  be  attributed  many  unsatisfactory  results.  It 
must  be  taken  systematically,  constantly,  intelligently.  The  theo- 
logic  maxim,  "once  in  grace,  always  in  grave,"  does  not  apply 
here.  Therapeutic  sanctification,  if  such  a  term  be  admissible, 
exists  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  enthusiast.  The  aroma  of  last  year's 
banquet  cannot  satify  the  craving  of  to-day's  appetite;  and  unlike 
the  school-girl's  education,  the  cure  of  therapeutic  nihilisji  is 
never  "finished."  Constant  care,  an  unceasing  vigilance,  is  imper- 
atively demanded,  for  the  slightest  neglect  may  be  followed  by  a 
stubborn  relapse, — one  of  the  sequelsB  previously  mentioned. 
Here,  to  use  an  Hibemicism,  one  is  sick  a  long  time  after  he  is 
welL 

Another  sequence  of  this  malady,  and  perhaps  the  result  of  its 
treatment,  most  distressing,  is  a  peculiar  change  in  the  mental 
condition  of  the  patient.  While  under  the  influence  of  the  disease 
be  seems  wholly  blind  to  his  mental  poverty.  He  fondly  imagines 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  professional  sky.  Free  from 
carking  care  he  glides  along  the  stream  of  life  in  placid  self-com- 
placency. When,  however,  the  remedy  has  been  applied,  all  this 
is  changed.  His  vision,  now  cleared,  he  sees  himself  in  a  new 
light;  and  the  sense  of  his  unhappy  condition  grows  in  equal  pace 
with  his  actual  recovery.  As  he  resolutely  strives  to  redeem  the 
past,  he  finds  that  many  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  dis- 
trustful smiles  of  his  professional  confreres  will,  perhaps,  serve 
only  to  nerve  him  for  the  conflict;  but  the  habits  of  years  con- 
firmed into  a  second  nature  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day.  Viv- 
idly awake  to  his  danger  he  may  zealously  pursue  the  path  to 
safety,  but  not  even  a  Methodist  more  easily  "foils  from  grace." 
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Almost  doBpairing  of  a  perfect  cure,  his  mind  is  neyer  at  ease;  and, 
eyen  in  his  happiest  hours,  he  is  like  the  Uniyersalist  farmer  vho 
believed  there  was  no  hell  but  would  giy«  his  best  yoke  of  oxen  to 
be  sure. 

"  A  condition  confronts  him,  not  a  theory.'*  We  have  been  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  eyen  now  we  tremble,  "lest  that  with  by  any 
means  when  we  haye  preached  to  others,  we  ourselyes  should  be- 
come a  castaway." 

I^ay  by  day  such  as  one  grapples  with  the  foe  and  night  by 
night  the  ''midnight  oil"  is  freely  consumed  oyer  bukes.  Keenly 
now  h^  realizes  the  limited  extent  of  his  scholarship,  and  though 
often  at  the  fountain  his  thirst  for  knowledge  is  never  quenched. 

"In  these  raw  days  when  callow  youth  is  fondled  by  weak  women 
and  boys  with  starting  beards  push  wisdom,  gray  and  grave,  from 
council-chairs,"  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  older  members  of  our 
profession  should  hold  these  sentiments  in  little  esteem.  They 
will  probably,  regard  our  opinions  as  only  the  crude  notions  of 
presumptuous  youth,  set  us  down  as  a  visionary  who  will  "  know 
more  later,"  and  discuss  us  with  that  air  of  superiority  which  age 
makes  so  impressive.  In  their  turn,  likewise,  the  younger  ones, 
mere  novitiates  in  the  atrium  of  medical  learning,  blissfully  igno- 
rant of  the  boundless  seas  and  trackless  regions  of  knowledge 
existing  beyond  the  Gibraltar  of  their  eager-sought  diplomas,  will 
esteem  us  as  tiresome  with  our  hobby,  smile  compassionately  at 
our  supposed  vagaries,  and  pursue  their  well-trodden  way,  de- 
pending upon  their  pergamentaceous  honors  rather  than  upon 
diligent,  well-directed  study.  Besides  thesey  there  will  also  as- 
cend from  the  great  unwashed,  unkempt,  unlettered  way  of  "in- 
tuitive healers,"  "natural  doctors"  and  "bone-setters,"  "Indian 
doctors,"  "seventh  sons,"  and  all  that  race,  a  mighty  protest  against 
these  sentinents  of  ours,  regarding  them  as  a  most  obnoxious 
doctrine  which  despoils  mystery  of  its  charm  and  emoluments,  and 
offers  no  premium  upon  laziness,  ignorance  and  charlatanry.  In 
the  line  of  duty,  however,  we  shall  not  falter.  To  be  misunder- 
stood, even  to  be  misrepresented,  will  not  disturb  us.  Such  is  the 
common  lot  of  man. 

"Truth  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  fear,  most  hate  you,  and  few  understand." 

Our  thought  sustains  us, — the  consciousness  of  disinterested 
effort.    Our  labors  are  for  our  beloved  profession,  and  for  the 
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good  of  others.  If  but  a  moiety  of  hard-earned  truth  be  accepted 
it  will  be  Btire  to  germinate  and  fructify.  We  shall  be  satisfied. 
Finis  coronabit  opus. 


DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION  IN  CHILDREN. 
By  J.  V.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Every  parent,  every  lover  of  innocent  childhood — and  what  good 
man  or  woman  is  not? — should  and  does  stand  appalled  at  the 
terrible  mortality  which  occurs  in  those  under  five  years  of  age. 
Every  physician  should  be  stimulated  to  renewed  and  more  ear- 
nest effort  to  understand  more  fully  the  causes  which  produce  this 
'^laughter  of  the  innocents,''  and  then  the  means  by  which  to  re- 
move them;  and  also  in  cases  when  the  causes  are  not  discovered 
in  time  to  avert  them,  how  to  obviate  their  effects. 

Nutrition  is  the  process  of  promoting  the  growth  and  repairing 
the  waste  incident  to  animal  life.  In  children  this  process,  from 
the  ingestion  of  improper,  insufficient,  or  examine  quantity  of  food 
is  often  defective.  Defective  nutrition  may  be  the  easier  recognized 
if  we  compare  the  condition  with  that  of  an  average  normal  devel- 
opment. Infants  weigh  about  seven  pounds  at  birth.  They  gain 
four  and  a  half  ounces  per  week  for  the  first  three  months;  three 
ounces  per  week  the  second  three  months;  three  ounces  per  week 
from  six  to  nine  months  old,  and  two  and  a  half  ounces  per  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  year. 

They  increase  in  length  from  six  to  ten  inches  the  first  year^ 
about  two  inches  pe»year  till  the  full  growth  is  attained. 

Food  may  be  improper  as  to  its  kind,  or  as  respecting  the  qual- 
iiy  of  any  kind  that  otherwise  would  be  suitable  when  in  good 
condition,  but  is  entirely  unsuitable  when  not  properly  prepared, 
preserved  or  cared  for.  For  earliest  infancy  no  perfect  substitute 
can  be  found  for  the  nourishment  which  Nature  has  provided,  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  instances  where  the  mother's  milk  is  impaired  or 
changed  on  account  of  existing  disease,  or  because  of  conditions, 
sometimes  impossible  to  explain,  which  render  the  milk  deficient 
in  one  or  more  of  the  important  constituents  of  food  which  is  con- 
tained in  milk  when  it  is  composed  of  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
elements  to  build  up  and  reconstruct  the  body.  When  there  is 
any  reason  to  suspect  a  fault  of  this  kind  a  careful  microscopical 
examination  should  be  made  to  determine  the  matter  accurately. 
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If  for  the  reason  of  the  mother's  inability  to  afford  sustenance  to 
her  child  because  of  the  condition  of  her  health,  or  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  her  milk,  if  a  wet  nurse  is  not  employed  and  they  are  or  can 
be  in  only  a  few  cases,  something  'mvM  be  selected  in  its  place. 
We  would  choose  cow's  milk  if  it  can  be  secured,  that  we  know  to 
be  the  very  best,  otherwise  we  haye  had  the  best  reanlisfrom  pre- 
scribing. Imperial  granum  or  some  other  of  the  leading  prepared 
foods  on  the  market,  such  as  Mellin's,  Horlick's,  Nestle's,  Wells, 
Bichardson  &  Co's,  etc.  We  haye  had  most  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  first  named,  both  in  our  own  family  and  in  our  practice. 
Our  oldest  boy  lived  from  five  months  of  age  to  eighteen  months 
almost  exclusively  on  it,  as  he  was  peremptorily  and  saddenly 
weaned  at  five  months,  because  of  the  measles  that  he  and  his 
mother  had  at  that  time.  We  have  often  given  it  to  adulta  when 
the  stomach  refused  to  retain  anything  else  and  have  the  patient 
sustained  and  strengthened  nicely  for  as  many  as  three  weeks  to- 
gether without  any  other  food.  It  is  of  a  uniform  quantity  and  a 
better  partially  predigested  food.  I  do  not  know  where  such  an 
one  is  indicated. 

Food  is  often  improper  and  permits  defective  nutrition  in  child- 
ren older  than  mere  infants,  owing  to  its  being  improperly  pre- 
pared; great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect  as  the  stomach- 
digestion  is  very  feeble  indeed  in  children  in  the  first  two  yean 
of  their  life.  One  in  five  of  all  the  children  bom  die  before  they 
are  one  year  old,  and  one  half  of  the  death-rate  in  any  of  our  large 
cities  is  of  those  under  five  years  of  age.  Most  of  these  die  be- 
cause of  diseased  conditions  of  the  digestive  ^act,  which  is  largely 
owing  to  the  improper  diet  which  young  children  are  permitted  to 
have  from  the  American  table,  supplied  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
same  rich  gravies  and  sauces,  pastry  and  cakes  are  freely  partaken 
of  by  children  wholly  unable  to  digest  them,  (if  any  one  can)  and 
also  allowed  to  drink  coffee  and  tea,  not  either  of  them  fit  for  any 
child  to  drink,  and  people  of  all  ages  are  better  off  without  their 
use  as  daily  beverages. 

The  child's  food  should  be  plain,  easily  digested  and  nutritious, 
containing  each  of  the  necessary  elements  to  build  up  all  of  the 
different  structures  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  I  have  known 
two  naturally  strong  children  nearly  starve,  that  had  been  fed 
exclusively  on  oatmeal,  taken  through  a  bottle,  until  over  a  year 
old.     They  were  constantly  crying  and  worrying  especially  when 
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food  of  any  kind  was  in  sight  The  parents  were  advised  to  feed 
them  properly;  and  they  soon  began  to  strive  and  became  very 
happy  contented  little  mortals,  as  all  babies  are  when  well,  and  well- 
fed.  .  The  terribly  poor  teeth  which  so  many  children  are  torment- 
ed with  arises  from  defective  nutrition  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  I 
think;  not  enough  of  the  lime-salts  which  are  needed  to  form  and 
build  up  the  teeth  are  ingested,  the  flour  from  which  most  of  the 
bread  is  made  being  as  largely  deprived  of  these  mineral  salts  as 
possible,  in  rejecting  the  outer  part  of  the  grain  where  they  are 
most  abundantly  found.  A  proper  proportion  of  proteids,  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates  should  be  used  as  food  at  right  intervals  to  preserve 
the  health  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  child  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner.  Nature  has  undoubtedly  made  such  provision  for 
the  infant  To  imitate  nature  in  this  respect  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
cedure. Chemical  analysis  is  an  indispensable  aid  at  this  point 
and  furnishes  us  with  a  correct  statement  of  the  elements  of  food 
which  are  found  in  human  milk,  and  materially  assists  us  in  form- 
ing a  combination  ihat  will  most  nearly  imitate  or  represent  it 
A  few  analysis  are  given  here,  they  are  taken  from  "Foster"  and 
are  not  taken  from  statements  made  by  the  manufacturers.  Cam- 
rick's  food,  contains  45  per  cent  solid  constituents :  milk  (the  casein 
partially  digested  with  pancreatine),  45  per  cent,  of  wheat  (the 
starch  converted  into  soluble  dextrine),  and  10  per  cent  of  milk- 
sugar;  a  small  proportion  of  fat  is  sometimes  added  and  no  cow's 
milk  need  be  used  in  preparing  either  this  or  Imperial  Granum. 
Ldebig's  food,  45  per  cent  Wheat  Flour,  45  per  cent  Malt  Meal 
and  10  per  cent  potassium  bicarbonate. 

When  used  ninety  parts  of  water  and  450  parts  of  skimmed  milk 
are  added  and  it  is  cooked  slowly  five  minutes  and  then  boiled. 

Nestle's  food  consists  of  condensed  and  desiccated  milk — ^bread 
dried  by  heat,  and  sugar. 

The  following  average  analysis  of  human  milk  is  taken  from 
same  source — 90  per  cent  water,  3  per  cent,  butter,  3  per  cent, 
casein,  3  per  cent,  lactose,  \  per  cent  lactoprotein,  \  per  cent 
salts,  chiefly  calcium  phosphate. 

It  is  distinguished  by  a  low  percentage  of  casein  and  abundance 
of  sugar. 

It  is  evident  that  all  foods  fed  to  infants  should  be  largely  dilu- 
ted as  is  the  mother's  milk. 

After  artificial  food  has  been  properly  prepared  as  directed  in 
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each  instance  Tery  great  care  ahould  be  observed  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  administering  it  If  the  child  is  too  young  to  be  fed 
with  a  spoon  or  rather  the  attendant  has  not  patience  enough,  or 
the  baby  will  not  drink  from  a  cup  or  spoon,  we  must,  as  &  last 
resort,  (not  the  first,)  bring  the  nursing  bottle  into  requisition. 
It  may  as  well  be  any  ordinary  bottle  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  one 
allowance  of  food  at  a  time  and  no  more.  The  stomach  of  a  child 
at  birth  will  contain  about 

35  cubic  centimetres,  or     .07  of  a  pint  at  2  months. 
150    "  "  "        .35    "  "    2  years. 

950    "  "  "      1.75    "  « 

It  is  plain  then  that  an  infant  must  be  fed  often,  not  oftener 
than  once  in  two  hours  at  any  time,  with  gradually  increasing  in- 
tervals as  the  child  grows  older.  A  sufficient  reason  for  not  hav- 
ing a  large  bottle  is  that  none  may  be  left  in  the  bottle  to  be 
heated  over  in  a  short  time.  Only  the  large  rubber  nipple  should 
be  used  with  no  small  tube  of  rubber,  or  even  of  glass,  to  re- 
main uncleanly  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  cleaning 
it.  The  bottle  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water  twice  a  day, 
or  oftener,  and  most  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Be  sure  to  give  your  babies  water  to  drink  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties; they  always  need  and  desire  it,  even  when  wholly  unable  to 
ask  for  it.  Considerable  of  the  mineral  salts  are  inchested  in  this 
manner  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  When  the  teeth  are  nom- 
ally  erupted  and  the  child  is  fairly  well  developed  for  its  age, 
the  baby  should  be  weaned  at  about  one  year  of  age,  but  fed 
mostly  on  soft  food  and  broths,  etc.,  and  always  on  plain  well- 
cooked  food,  sufficient  in  quantity  but  never  in  excess.  In  spite 
of  the  great  amount  of  destitution  in  our  midst,  I  am  sure  that 
more  children  have  been  sick  and  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
eating  too  mu^h  food  than  ever  have  because  of  having  too  Uitle 
Teach  a  child  to  control  its  desire  for  some  particular  food  or  del- 
icacy while  very  young  that  habit  or  appetite  may  never  get  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  him  and  at  two  years  of  age  with  a  full  set 
of  teeth  and  a  development  of  the  salivary  glands  more  latitude 
can  be  given  to  the  diet. 

In  those  cases  where  indigestion  has  existed  so  long  that  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  diet  does  not  place  the  patient  in 
a  good  condition  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  we  may  need  to 
give  digestive  aids,  anti-ferments,  or  tonics,  or  all  combined  to  re* 
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-store  a  normal  appetite,  and  ability  to  digest  food  by  restoring  the 
tonicity  of  the  alimentary  tract  which  has  so  often  been  replaced 
by  atony.  I  like  pepsin  in  combination  with  glycerine  best  unless 
ihe  pancreatine  may  possibly  be  needed.  This  name  fills  the  two 
important  considerations  of  a  digestive  aid  and  anti-ferment  to- 
gether in  one  medicine.  I  often  use  glycerine  alone  and  like  its 
•effect  very  much;  it  makes  a  nice  laxative  too.  I  prefer  maltine 
^ks  an  aid  to  intestinal  digestion  and  a  food  at  the  same  time.  If 
-acid  fermentation  is  found  associated  with  irregular  action  of  tbe 
bowels,  I  never  forget  the  Syrup  Ehei  et  Pot,  using  Cascara  Cor- 
dial as  a  laxative  or  Cathartic  if  required.  Hydrastis,  nux  vom- 
ica, tinct.  Gent,  compound  and  syrup  of  hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda  are  first  thought  of  as  tonics.  Hygienic  rules  must  be 
strictly  observed  in  respect  to  bathing,  ventilation,  clothing  and 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  doors;  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  con- 
dition of  "defective  nutrition  and  replacing  it  by  one  of  as  near  a 
perfect  or  normal  condition  as  possible.  It  is  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  a  race  of  dyspeptics,  which  is  essentially  true.  I 
believe,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  I  am  sure  when  their  daily  ''bills 
of  fare"  are  inspected.  Many  of  the  children  who  are  of  the 
number  (four  out  of  five)  that  struggle  along  and  by  reason  of  extra 
vitality  live  to  be  one  year  old  are  truly  dyspeptic  before  they  are 
five  years  of  age.  Dyspeptics  or  victims  of  indigestion  are  not 
nor  never  can  be  strong  physically  or  mentally.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  that  this  condition  be  recognized  and  changed 
to  the  individual,  to  his  posterity,  and  to  the  state  which  must  and 
does  suffer  from  the  great  burden  of  caring  for  so  many  who  are 
incapable  of  caring  for  themselves,  as  well  as  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  do  so  and  the  vicious. 

It  is  then  the  province  of  the  government  to  have  more  effective 

measures*  taken  in  respect  to  inspecting  food-products  and  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  impure  and  unwholesome  ones.  Especially 
the  milk  sold  in  our  large  cities  which  is  very  largely  responsible 
lor  the  appalling  death-rate  which  exists  among  children.  I  re- 
peat it  to  emphasize  its  terrible  significance,  one-half  or  more  of 
ihe  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes.  "Defective  nutrition" 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  "causes."  Contagious  diseases 
have  been  so  largely  controlled  by  sanitary  regulations  that  we 
are  hopeful  of  seeing  a  sentiment  created  that  will  demand  pro- 
tection for  the  public  in  the  manner  suggested  and  secure  its  en- 
forcement. Prophylaxis  is  ever  to  preferred  to  any  curative 
measures  however  good. 
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MEDICAL  LEGISLATION:    IS  IT  ADVISABLE? 
By  L.   D.   F.   PooBE,   M.  D.,   Yankton,   South    Dakota. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  our  National 
Association,  and  then  to  submit  orally  what  I  -wished  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  Medical  Legislation  generally,  and  upon  the  status 
of  the  medical  laws  in  my  own  state  of  South  Dakota.  At  the  last 
moment,  to  my  deep  regret,  I  find  this  impossible.  Yet  I  wish  to 
aid,  in  my  humble  way,  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  to  sustain  the  basic  principles  in  medicine  upon  which  is 
reared  the  superstructure  from  which  is  unfurled  our  banner  of 
Enlightened  Reform  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

For  myself  at  the  outset,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  most  heartily 
opposed  to  medical  legislation  per  se.  As  an  abstract  proposition 
I  believe  it  to  be  wrong  in  itself  and  antagonistic  to  the  very 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Magna  Ghairta  of  American  Liberty,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  freedom  to  follow  one's 
avocation  whereby  the  individual  gains  a  livelihood,  should  go 
unchallenged  and  unhampered  by  legal  restriction.  This  same 
freedom  should  be  accorded  to  men  and  women  in  all  professions 
who  have  fitted  themselves  therefor,  whether  by  study  and  actual 
practice,  or  by  graduation  from  an  institution  of  learning  per- 
taining to  their  profession. 

Bight  here  some  Old-School  "regular"  will  exclaim:  "If  we 
do  not  have  some  law  to  restrain  them,  our  profession  will  be  dis- 
graced by  quacks  and  our  practice  ruined  and  made  unre- 
muneratative.''  Such  a  declaration  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  in- 
competency, of  unfitness,  of  lack  of  ability.  To  recognize  a 
"  quack  "  as  a  dangerous  competitor  in  the  profession  is  a  strange 
and  anomalous  condition  of  things.  What  would  we  think  of  a 
man  learned  in  the  law  and  skillful  in  the  practice,  if  he  should 
thus  acknowledge  before  the  world  that  a  mere  pettifogger  can 
capture  his  business  in  a  fair  and  open  field  of  competition?  Yet 
in  strict  analogy  to  this  is  the  demand  of  medical  men  professedly 
learned,  for  statutes  to  prevent  competition  in  their  profession. 

We  seem  now  to  be  having  a  craze  for  such  medical  legislation. 
There  is  a  law  of  such  a  character  in  the  majority  of  the  States* 
Yet  nowhere  have  the  people  in  a  solitary  state  petitioned  or  in 
any  way  whatsoever  expressed  a  desire  for  any  such  law.  In 
every  instance  where  such  a  law  has  been  enacted,  it  has  been 
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enacted,  it  has  been  procured  often  stealthily  and  by  diligent  lobby- 
ing,  at  the  behest  and  for  the  exclusive  interest  of  physicians  of 
the  Old  School. 

A  frequent  subterfuge  by  which  the  legislation  is  sought  to  be 
disguised,  is  to  term  the  measure  an  act  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Health,  or  to  provide  for  Commissioners  of  Public  Health.  Under 
this  misleading  title  the  croakers  for  arbitrary  legislation  find  it 
easier  to  evade  scrutiny  and  peril  from  opposition.  But  the  real 
purpose,  as  we  have  found  it  in  South  Dakota,  was  to  provide  for  a 
State  Examining  Board  with  exclusive  power  to  say  who  shall  be 
authorized  to  practice  medicine  in  the  state.  We  have  such  a  law 
upon  our  statute-book,  and  it  is  almost  unneccessary  for  me  to 
add,  that  the  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  made  up  entirely 
of  Old-Sehool  "regulars,"  who  are  afraid  of  competition  with  those 
whom  they  denominate  "  quacks." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  endeavor  was  made 
by  members  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  South  Dakota,  to 
procure  an  amendment  of  the  statute,  by  which  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  different 
schools  in  medicine.  They  were  duly  passed;  but  when  the  bill 
was  engrossed  and  unrolled,  there  was  some  strange  legerdemain, 
such  as  is  peculiar  to  ''regulars,"  and  the  amendments  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  text.  This  leaves  the  law  practically  un- 
changed. 

For  the  sixteen  years  that  South  Dakota  was  under  the  Terri- 
torial Government,  there  were  no  statutes  or  ordinances  to  restrict 
or  control  physicians  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  Any  one 
who  desired,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  in  any  other 
lawful  pursuit,  and  the  extent  of  business  alone  was  regulated  by 
the  success  achieved  by  the  healing  of  the  sick.  No  man  or 
woman  was  then  deprived  by  law  from  the  natural  right  to  em- 
ploy whomever  he  or  sl^e  pleased,  and  no  one  questioned  that 
right. 

But  since  1885  another  rule  has  existed.  That  year  a  Terri- 
torial Board  of  Health  was  created,  and  under  the  statute  no  one 
was  permitted  to  practice  medicine  without  having  first  obtained 
a  license.  The  Board  was  the  sole  judge  in  the  matter.  The 
action  of  this  Board  has  been  so  arbitrary  and  unjust  in  many 
cases  that  the  Courts  have  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  procure 
common  justice.    One  of  our  District  Judges  recently  sustained  a 
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demurrer  against  two  doctors  in  Lake  County  who  had  been  in- 
dicted for  practicing  medicine  without  a  license;  he  holding  the 
la  .7  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  all  these  Medical  Laws  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  where  they  have  been  enacted,  have  been  the 
inspiration  and  result  of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Old- 
School  men,  on  purpose  to  hamper,  check  and  retard  the  growth 
of  Beform  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Instead  of  them  keeping 
abreast  with  the  foremost  thought  of  a  constantly-adrancing 
civilization,  and  with  the  new  discoveries  making  in  their  pro- 
fession, they  have  sought  and  are  now  assidously  seeking  to  crush 
out  every  thesis,  every  idea,  every  improvement,  that  does  not 
conform  to  their  own  antiquated  moss-back  notions  of  ethics,  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Honorable  exceptions  to  all  this  doubtless 
^xist  here  and  there;  but  the  general  fact  is  as  I  have  affirmed, 
and  it  cannot  be  truthfully  denied.  When  there  is  any  reform 
among  Old-School  adherents,  any  bettering  of  treatment  or  nobler 
opinion,  Eclecticiem  is  its  basis. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  desire  to  assure  the  members  of  our 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  that  we  are  fighting  thi 
good  fight;  that  our  cause  is  here  to  stay.  We  are  growing 
numerically  in  this  young  state;  and  though  not  yet  many  in 
number,  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  Eclectic  cause  is  abroad  and 
'-marching  on."  With  our  State  Society  for  a  nucleus  and  rally- 
ing point,  we  are  certain  to  bring  you  a  good  report  for  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

THERMAL  WATERS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

By  James  M.  Park,  M.  D.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

* 

It  little  is  known  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  that  a  history 
of  them  would  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  members  of  this 
Association.  We  must  begin  with  the  acquisition  of  the  territory 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  the  United  States.  In  1804  President 
Jefferson  sent  an  exploring  party  into  this  region  under  charge  of 
Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Hunter.  The  former  was  familiar  vrith  the 
country  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  then  inhabiting  it;  and  the 
latter  was  an  accomplished  chemist.  An  account  of  their  explora- 
tions, together  with  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark  was  published  bj 
William  Fisher  in  1815  in  a  small  volume. 
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After  an  uneventful  voyage  up  the  Ouachita  river,  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  Hot  Springs  Creek,  and  made  the  journey  thenee 
over  land;  a  brief  distance  of  six  miles.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Springs  they  found  a  deserted  log-cabin  and  several  shanties  made 
of  boards.  These  had  been  erected  by  visitors  several  years 
before,  and  were  afterward  occupied  by  hunters  and  trappers 
when  in  quest  of  game  in  that  region.  The  party  put  them  in 
order  and  occupied  them  while  prosecuting  their  explorations  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  hot  water  from  the  different 
springs,  the  temperature  measured  and  the  volume  of  water  flow- 
ing from  them  duly  estimated,  for  the  report  to  the  National 
Oovemment.  • 

In  1807  Emanuel  Proudhon  came  here  and  remained  till  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  the  next  year.  He  took  possession  of  the 
log-cabin,  and  many  were  induced  to  believe  that  he  had  built  it. 
In  1808  Messrs.  John  Percival  and  Isaac  Gates  visited  the  vaUey, 
and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Proudhon.  Mr.  Percival 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain.  The  Frenchman  with  the  charac- 
teristic liberality  of  bestowing  freely  what  cost  him  nothing  and 
did  not  belong  to  him,  made  over  to  him  all  the  property  and  im- 
provements, bade  him  farewell  and  returned  to  the  Orleans 
Territory.  Mr.  Percival,  from  this  time,  claimed  the  Hot  Springs 
as  his  own,  and  was  so  regarded  by  visitors.  His  title,  however 
became  the  subject  of  litigation  for  years,  till  the  final  determina- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1817. 

A  few  visitors  came  to  the  Springs  in  1810  and  1811,  building 
cabins,  which,  when  they  left,  f eU  inta  the  possession  of  PercivaL 
War  breaking  out  in  1812,  a  considerable  number  repaired  thither 
to  escape  service  in  the  army  and  other  troubles.  In  1814  there 
were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  cabins  in  the  valley,  and  new 
comers  had  only  to  put  them  in  good  condition  and  make  homes 
in  them  as  long  as  they  remained. 

In  1828  Mr.  Belding  came  to  Hot  Springs  with  his  family.  There 
were  no  settlers  there  at  the  time,  and  only  six  or  eight  of  the 
cabins  were  standing.  The  others  had  been  burned  or  torn 
down.  Mr.  Belding  speedily  changed  the  entire  condition  of 
affairs.  He  repaired  the  old  cabins,  built  new  ones,  opened  a 
small  shop  and  warehouse,  and  set  up  an  inn  for  the  entertain- 
melit  of  guests  and  visitors.     Two  years  later,  in  1830,  he  took  up 
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his  residence  on  the  "Gaines'  Farm."  His  heirs  afterward  based 
their  right  to  preempt  the  quarter-section  of  land  upon  which  the 
Hot  Springs  are  situated,  on  the  assumption  of  having  cultivated 
a  garden  there  in  1828  and  1829.  Congress,  however,  in  1832, 
made  a  Reservation  of  four  sections  of  land  including  the  Springs, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  "Hot  Springs  Beserva- 
tion."  From  this  time  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  visitors  every  year.  , 

THE   "new   MADRID   CLAIM." 

In  1843  Mr.  H.  M.  Rector,  afterward  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
settled  here.  The  property  had  been  surveyed  by  his  father, 
Elias  Rector,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1811.  That  year  an  earthquake  had 
occured  iii  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  amd  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
February  17th,  1815,  had  authorized  the  issue  of  land*warrants  to 
individuals  whose  lands  had  been  injured  by  that  calamity.  Mr. 
Rector  had  placed  his  claim  on  the  land  around  the  Hot  Springs, 
and  many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  considerjed  it  legal  and  equitable. 
Governor  Belding  had  succeeded  to  his  rights.  In  1851  Major 
Gthines  married  a  daughter  of  the  family,  and  soon  after  received 
an  assignment  of  all  those  rights  and  claims. 

A  long  and  tedious  litigation  ensued  between  the  various  claim- 
ants,  large  expenditures  being  incurred.  The  Federal  Courts, 
however,  decided  against  them  all.  They  then  combined  to  bring 
suits  against  the  Government.  They  met  the  saddest  of  dis- 
appointments in  the  Supreme  Court.  Soon  after,  in  1877,  this 
Congress  appointed  commissioners  to  settle  the  right  of  possession 
and  purchase  between  individuals  who  had  settled  upon  the 
Reservation,  of  whom  there  were  about  four  thousand. 

The  commissionerp  laid  out  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  one-third 
of  which  is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  moun- 
tain from  which  the  Springs  flow,  was  made  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion.    This  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  have  deservedly  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  situate  on  the 
mountain,  the  creek  and  in  the  valley,  about  fifty-five  miles  soatli- 
west  from  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  twenty-two 
miles  from  Malvern  at  the  junction  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Hot 
Springs  Railroads.  They  are  easy  of  access,  being  connected  by 
rail  with  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are 
hundreds  of  medicinal  springs  in  the  world,  but  we  may  say' with 
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emphasis  and  without  disparagement  to  any  of  them,  that  there 
is  no  other  place  where  such  remarkable  curative  agencies  are  to 
be  found  as  in  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  The  efficacy  of  these 
waters  for  many  diseases  far  exceed  those  of  Baden-Baden  and 
all  the  celebrated  springs  of  the  New  and  Old  World.  From  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  American  Union,  from  Canada,  Qreat 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Bussia  and  Bussian 
Siberia,  Mexico,  and  the  Central  and  South  American  Bepublics, 
the  afflicted  ones  come  hither  for  healing.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
whose  diseases  have  baffled  the  most  skillful  physicians,  have  but 
to  repair  to  these  Springs,  and  they  may  return  home  sound  and 
a  blessing  to  their  families. 

Seekers  of  pleasure  and  lovers  of  sight-seeing  as  well  as  those 
seeking  for  health,  will  be  admirably  paid  for  visiting  this  place 
of  resort. 

In  1830  Professor  D.  D.  Owen,  the  State  Geologist,  in  his  report 
discusses  these  Springs  as  only  forty-two  in  number.  One  or  two 
have  been  found  annually  for  years,  till  there  are  now  seventy- 
two  in  all.  They  discharge  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  gallons 
a  minute,  or  482,400  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  Strangers 
visiting  the  Hot  Springs  on  the  mountain-side  and  examining  the 
water,  are  likely  to  suppose  that  the  hot  and  cold  springs  exist 
only  a  few  feet  apart  from  each  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  Springs  are  all  hot,  with  a  single  exception.  The  tem- 
perature ranges  from  93^  to  157^  F. ;  and  in  the  hottest  of  them 
an  egg  can  be  cooked  in  fifteen  minutes.  All  the  springs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  creek,  except  the  single  one  mentioned,  are 
hot;  and  all  on  the  western  side,  except  the  Alum  Spring,  are  cold. 

These  waters  are  now  collected  in  large  air-tight  tanks  built  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Most  of  the  Springs 
are  covered  with  stone  and  cement,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
them  to  the  tanks  and  bath-houses  in  the  valley  below.  It  is 
computed  that  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  gallons  for  each  bath, 
there  is  water  sufficient  for  bathing  19,296  a  day. 

Scientists,  judging  from  the  physical  evidences  presented  in 
the  vicinity,  estimate  that  the  Springs  have  been  flowing  more 
than  2,300  years. 

CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Professor  Owen,  the  former  State  Geologist,  reported  the 
following  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Hot  Springs  : 
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Silicate  with  base,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  magnesia, 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda,  bromine  (a  trace),  bi- 
carbonate of  lime,  aluminsB  with  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  po- 
tasBO,  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  lime  organic  matter  (a 
trace),  pure  carbonic  acid. 

In  many  forms  of  chronic  disease  its  effects  are  truly  astonifiL- 
ing.  The  copious  diaphoresis  which  the  hot  bath  induces,  is  & 
means  for  the  expulsion  of  substances  and  elements  detrimental  to 
health.  A  kindred  effect,  in  a  lesser  degree,  is  produced  by  drink- 
ing the  hot  water.  This  is  the  conmion  practice  of  inyalids  at  the 
Springs.  The  impression  produced  by  the  hot  douche  is  indeed 
most  powerful;  it  arouses  into  action  the  sluggish  and  torpid 
secretory  functions,  thus  purifying  the  system  of  morbific  matter, 
giving  renewed  vigor  and  healthful  activity  to  the  absorbents, 
lymphatics  and  excretory  apparatus — a  combined  effect  which  no 
medicine  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  con- 
tains, and  which  rises  in  volumes  through  it  at  the  fountains  of 
many  of  the  springs,  has  undoubtedly  an  exhilarating  effect  on 
the  human  system,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  because  of  this,  in- 
valids are  enabled  to  drink  so  freely  of  the  water  at  a  temperature 
at  which  tepid  water,  from  which  it  has  been  expelled  by  ebulli- 
tion, usually  nauseates  and  acts  as  an  emetic. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  CONSTANT  HEAT. 

Various  have  been  the  speculations  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
the  high  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  Hot  Springs.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  was  caused  by  the  water  coming  in  contact  with 
caustic  lime  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  This  notion,  however,  is 
hardly  tenable.  The  affinity  of  lime  for  carbonic  acid  is  so  in- 
tense that  it  would  not  long  remain  in  an  uncombined,  caustic 
condition;  and  hence  we  do  not  find  it  in  such  a  condition,  either 
on  the  surface  or  beneath  in  the  earth.  The  copious  flow  of 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  would  have  been  certain  to 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  carbonate  long  ago,  after  which  it 
would  no  longer  give  off  heat  from  that  cause. 

Others  have  conjectured  that  the  high  temperature  is  due  to 
the  latent  heat  which  becomes  active  while  the  water  deposits  the 
tufa  which  it  had  held  in  solution.  We  have  no  instance,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  result  from  simple  precipitation.    Besides,  the  pro- 
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cess  is  so  slow^  that  heat,  if  so  giyen  out,  would  be  too  inconsider- 
able to  be  perceived. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  is 
occasioned  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  water  comes  into  any  actual  inunediate  contact  with  fire; 
but  that  it  is  permeated  with  vapors,  highly  heated,  and  gases 
emanating  from  sources  farther  down  than  the  region  where  it 
has  its  currents.  ThlB  entire  geological  structure  of  the  county 
and  that  of  the  district  about  the  Hot  Springs  in  particular, 
appears  to  warrant  this  supposition. 

DESEBYED    OELEBBITY   OF  THE   SPBINOS. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  stand  without  a  rival.  At  no 
place  in  the  whole  world,  I  fully  believe,  can  so  many  diseases  be 
cured,  or  at  least  greatly  benefitted.  The  wonderful  cures  from 
the  use  of  these  waters  are  truly  miraculous.  The  language  that 
does  them  justice,  will  seem  to  others  an  absolute  exaggeration. 
It  requires  ocular  evidence  to  make  it  appear  worthy  of  belief. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  fifty  thousand' persons  and  more 
have  been  cured  of  diseases  which  skillful  physicians  had  con- 
sidered as  past  all  hope  of  recovery.  We  may  not  claim  that  all 
are  cured  who  come;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered  in 
extenuation,  that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  invalids  repairing 
thither  for  relief,  every  remedy  had  been  tried  before  they  came 
It  is  safe  to  alB&rm,  however,  that  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  are 
cured,  or  at  least  greatly  helped.  Hundreds  who  came,  expecting 
only  a  little  longer  lease  of  life,  have  been  cured  to  their  great 
surprise,  and  returned  home  to  their  friends  rejoicing.  So  many 
have  been  cured  and  benefitted,  that  they  have,  more  than  any 
advertising,  made  the  Hot  Springs  known  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  afflicted. 

Among  the  diseases  successfully  treated,  and  of  which  failure  to 
cure  is  only  the  exception,  I  will  mention  rheumatism,  gout,  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  eczema,  psoriasis,  glandular 
enlargement,  enlarged  tonsils,  catarrh,  sore  throat,  syphilis* 
whether  acquired  or  hereditary,  chronic  ulcers,  disorders  of  men- 
struation, sterility.  These  are  not  half.  Not  a  week  passes  when 
some  remarkable  cures  are  not  effected,  where  the  patient  had 
despaired  of  recovery.  The  very  worst  find  relief  from  pain  and 
a  stay  in  the  progress  of  their  malady. 
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CASE& 

I.  Bheumatism. — ^I  will  mention  a  young  lady  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States.  She  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  had 
been  so  badly  afflicted  with  muscular  rheumatism  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  walk  or  step  for  three  years,  or  even  to  feed  her- 
self. It  was  necessary  to  wheel  her  from  the  hotel  to  the  bath- 
house. After  three  months,  having  received  medical  treatment  in 
conjunction,  she  was  able  to  walk  the  streets,  perfectly  symmetric 
in  figure,  and  in  good  health. 

IL  Syphilis, — ^A  young  man  from  Colorado  had  been  blind  for 
six  monthn  and  paralyzed — ^the  effects  of  syphilis.  He  could  not 
utter  a  word  intellig^ently,  and  he  swallowed  food  only  with  great 
difficulty.  In  four  months'  time  he  was  perfectly  cured  and  went 
to  work  on  a  railroad.  He  is  now  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train 
on  one  of  the  great  railroads  of  the  West 

m.  Dropsy. — ^A  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  having  a  kidney 
trouble,  visited  the  Springs  in  1891.  He  was  so  afflicted  with 
dropsy  that  he  had  been  unable  for  months  to  lie  down,  but  set 
propped  up  in  bed  or  on  a  chair  all  the  time.  With  a  little  medi- 
cation, and  the  use  of  the  hot  water  as  a  drink,  he  was  able  to 
return  home  in  eight  weeks,  perfectly  well.  He  has  continued  in 
good  health  ever  since. 

lY.  Eczema. — ^An  elderly  man,  from  off  a  ranch  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  came  to  me  for  treatment.  It  was  a  case  of 
eczema  of  years'  standing.  From  appearances  he  had  not  bathed 
since  infancy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  took  to  the  water  like 
a  duck — (perhaps  from  the  novelty  of  the  sensation).  I  gave  him 
no  medicine  except  specific  tinctures — ^Apis  and  Bhus  toxicoden- 
dron; the  water  did  the  rest.    In  six  weeks  he  was  perfectly  well. 

y.  Syphilis  in  a  child. — ^A  little  child,  three  years  old,  was 
brought  to  my  office  completely  covered  with  sores.  They  showed 
too  plainly  the  damnable  character  of  the  man  called  ''Papa."  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  little  one  could  be  handled  at  all 
In  four  months  this  invalid  was  restored  apparently  to  perfect 
health.  The  medicines  employed  as  auxiliary  were  the  compound 
syrup  of  Corydalis  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  occasional  dose» 
of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic. 

I  might  go  on  for  hours  enumerating  such  cases,  but  will  only 
say  that  nobody  can  come  to  the  Hot  Springs  without  receiving  a 
good  moral  lesson.    Parents  would  do  well  to  send  their  wild  boys 
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here.  If  wisdom  was  not  learned,  there  would  be  little  hope  for 
presenting  the  "sowing  of  wild  oats."  The  very  things  which  I 
feel  restraint  in  writing  about  plainly  and  saying  what  I  wish,  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  disease  and  misery  of  this  world. 
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By  A.  B.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
"Sbamefnl  spewing  shall  be  Qpon  thy  glory." 

The  use  of  tobacco  may  justly  be  set  down  as  the  bane  of  our 
modem  civilization.  It  deadens  the  moral  nature,  enfeebles  the 
character,  produces  a  chronic  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  deranges  the  stomach  and  assimilative  functions,  impairs 
virility,  and  produces  or  prepares  the  way  for  a  host  of  disorders 
which  not  only  shorten  life,  but  render  it  not  worth  the  living. 

An  indictment  so  sweeping,  we  are  aware,  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained in  all  its  counts,  or  else  abandoned.  A  practice  so  univer- 
sal has  some  powerful  reason  behind  it,  which  may  not  be  over- 
looked, or  dismissed  with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  Indeed,  it  has 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  family,'*' 
that  some  more  cogent  argument  than  contempt  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  two  American  Continents  add  their  due  proportion.  In 
the  United  States,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881,  about  twenty- 
two  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  consumed.  No  wonder  that 
otir  people  have  been  the  derision  of  the  world  for  their  foulness 
and  spitting.  Even  the  soundest  of  reasoning  will  not  have  much 
influence.  Few  are  ever  deterred  from  a  bad  habit,  or  even  radical- 
ly convinced  by  such  appeals  to  their  judgment  and  understand- 
ing.    Facts  more  forceful  must  be  marshalled  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  common  causes  of  death  cited  in  our  mortuary  re- 
ports, is  "heart-failure."  Doubtless,  the  term  is  often  used  to 
cover  the  inability  of  physicians  to  name  any  classified  disease; 
for  in  all  death  there  is  absolute  inability  of  the  heart  to  perform 

^The  Aostiians  consume  more  tobaccos,  says  the  St.  Louis  BepuUic\  than  any 
other  nationality,  or  race  on  the  globe,  civilized  or  savage.  Becent  investigation 
by  eminent  statisticians  gives  the  number  of  ponnds  consumed  annually  by  each 
100  inhabitants  of  the  different  European  countries  as  follows :  Spain,  110 
pounds;  Italy,  128;  Great  Britain,  138;  Russia,  182;  Denmark,  224;  Norway,  229 
and  Austria,  273. 
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its  functions.  There  are  also  other  causes  which  arrest  faithfully 
the  motion  of  the  heart;  such  as  the  frequent  ones  of  hurrying  up 
a  staircase,  or  i^unning  to  catch  the  train  or  ferry-boat.  But  the 
use  of  tobacco,  more  than  all  these,  terminates  life  by  paralyzing 
the  heart.  It  may  occur  in  sleep,  or  when  enjoyed  in  the  every- 
day employments  of  life.  Whichever  it  may  be,  tobacco  is  gener- 
ally the  cause,  to  which  the  others  are  only  secondary. 

Shakespeare  has  immortalized  the  deadliness  of  the  "cursed 
hebenon"  as  a  poison  : 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard — 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon — 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thine  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hd)erum  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ear  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment : — ^whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  emnitv  with  the  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood;  so  did  it  mine; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  hast'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body." 

Prof.  Johnston  supposes  this  "leperous  distilment"  to  be  the 
crude  oil  of  tobacco.  This  we  doubt,  upon  chronological  grounds. 
But  savages  at  that  timQ  used  this  poison  to  take  life  speedily. 
It  occasions  death  by  paralyzing  the  functions  of  the  brain,  before 
directly  acting  on  the  circulation. 

Tobacco  itself,  before  being  ready  for  use,  is  required  to  un- 
dergo a  process  by  which  much  of  this  hebenous  juice  is  re- 
moved. We,  therefore,  observe  up  the  symptoms  incident  to  this 
modified  condition.  These,  however,  it  will  readily  be  discovered, 
are  bad  enough.  The  facts  would  be  known,  but  from  the 
practice  of  ascribing  them  to  other  causes  and  hiding  the  real 
truth  from  view. 

The  action  of  tobacco-making  on  the  heart  is  depressing. 
There  is  often  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  left  side  of  the 
breast,  amounting  almost  to  faintness.  An  uneasy  sensation  is 
also  experienced  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  but  chiefly  in  the 
right  side.  The  action  of  the  heart  itself  is  feeble,  and  slightly 
irregular  in  system.     This  is  from  the  impairment  of  the  force  of  the 
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cardiac  plexus  of  nerves  by  which  that  organ  is  maintained  in 
energy.  "One  day  after  dinner  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  in- 
tense pain  in  the  chest,  gasping  for  breath,  and  a  sensation  as 
if  a  crow-bar  was  pressed  tightly  from  the  right  breast  to  the 
left,  till  it  came  and  twisted  in  a  knot  round  the  heart;  which 
now  stopped  deathly  still  for  a  minute,  and  then  leaped  like  a 
dozen  pigs.  After  two  hours  of  death-like  suffering,  the  attack 
ceased;  and  I  found  that  ever  after,  my  heart  missed  every 
fourth  beat." 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  sustained  and  controlled  by  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  These  have  their  main  force  at 
the  solar  plexus  over  the  stomach,  and  accompany  every  im- 
portant blood-vessel,  cause  it  to  contract,  inspire  the  blood  with 
life,  and  cause  it  to  circulate.  Tobacco  impedes  this  operation, 
relaxing  the  vessels  and  causing  them  more  or  less  to  shed 
their  contents.  Hence  the  salivation  which  attends,  and  with 
it  the  exhaustion  of  nerve-force.  The  heart  does  not  suffer 
alone;  the  other  organisms  of  the  body  is  also  injured.  The  gan- 
glionic nerves  are  not  the  only  ones  impaired;  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation and  special  sense  also  are  rendered  unfit  to  perform  their 
functions.  When  epidemics  prevent,  those  attacked  by  them  are 
by  far  more  likely  tQ  die;  the  power  of  the  system  to  rally  and 
resist  the  morbific  influence  is  so  greatly  impaired.  The  small 
intestines  which  perfect  the  digestive  process  are  made  sensi- 
tive to  disease,  and  in  typhoid  and  other  affections,  are  liable 
to  perforation.  In  other  cases  the  chances  of  recovery  are  far 
less  favorable. 

GEN.    OBANT   AND   CLERGYMEN   AS   EXAMPLES. 

The  bad  examples  of  our  public  men  are  often  cited;  clergy- 
men with  pipe,  segar  or  quid,  'and  statesmen  ablaze  with  the 
nicotian  fire  and  tartarean  odor.  Oeneral  Grant  and  his  perni- 
cious habit  are  in  every  mou'h.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  more 
conscious  than  he  of  his  degrading  slavery.  Upon  his  return 
to  civil  life  in  1866,  he  promised  a  friend  to  give  up  tobacco,  but 
found  his  mind  and  will  too  greatly  enfeebled  to  conquer  this 
enemy.  From  that  time  his  glory  was  on  the  |decline.  It  is  said 
that  we  gain  for  ourselves  the  strength  of  every  temptation  that 
we  overcome;  the  converse  is  equally  true.  We  part  with  strength 
to  every  temptation  to  which  we  yield.    Grant,  the  President  was 
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nowhere  equal  to  Grant,  the  General — ^morally  or  phyeicallj.  The 
financial  venture  in  which  he  embarked  reflected  no  honor  upon  him 
and  the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  placently  a  tobacco-cancer. 

I  hope/'  said  he  once  to  the  pupils  at  the  GKrard  College, 
I  hope  that  you  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  tobacco;  for  if  you 
are  kept  from  it  while  under  training,  you  will  be  far  less  likely 
to  indulge  in  it  when  you  go  out  into  the  world." 

He  was  also  strenuous  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  to 
the  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

We  might  add  to  the  examples  of  Senator  Hill  of  Georgia, 
Matthew  H.  Carpenter  and  Schuyler  Colfax.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  of  them  all,  that  but  for  their  excesssive  indulgence  in 
the  tobacco  habit  they  woi\ld  all  have  been  alive  to-day,  and  in 
active  usefulness.  They  all  were  men  whom  their  countrymen 
could  ill  afford  to  spare. 

We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion. They  may  smoke  and  chew  if  they  like,  and  we  will  carry 
with  us  so  long  as  memory  lasts,  the  Impression  which  they  make* 
We  will  not  describe  it;  let  them  imagine  it. 

Some  half  a  century  and  more  ago,  a  fashionable  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Philadelphia  was  unwilling  to  let  the  General 
Assembly  hold  its  session  in  their  church.  The  building 
was  elegantly  carpeted  and  furnished  and  they  dreaded  the  fear- 
ful condition  which  the  tobacco-using  ministers  and  elders  would 
be  certain  to  produce.    So  they  prudently  refused. 

An  anecdote  will  very  appropriately  set  forth  the  matter  so  that 
he  that  runs  may  read.  A  certain  preacher,  although  addicted  to 
the  tobacco-habit,  was  very  nice  and  even  fastidious  about  his 
dress.  One  Sunday,  he  was  to  deliver  a  discourse  from  the  pass- 
age in  Habakkuk :  "And  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  thy 
glory."  He  had  taken  his  quid  afresh  and  set  out  for  church  on  a 
windy  morning.  He  just  reached  the  door,  when  he  advanced  to 
relieve  his  overcharged  month.  At  that  moment  a  fierce  gust  of 
wind  caught  the  yellow  mass  and  hurled  it  ail  over  his  snow-white 
shirt-front.  He  had  not  time  to  go  back  and  change  the  garment^ 
but  endeavored  to  screen  the  defilement  by  his  handkerchief. 
Entering  the  sacred  desk,  he  presently  read  his  text  and  delivered 
his  sermon.  At  the  last  moment  he  became  enthusiastic  and  bAU 
forgetful.  Warm  with  perspiration,  he  caught  his  handkerchief, 
wiped  his  face  and  resumed. 
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"  Never/'  cried  he,  as  he  closed  his  eloquent  peroration,  "never 
let  the  Adversary  of  souls  lead  you  to  stain  your  garments;  but 
keep  them  pure,  white  and  spotless  from  all  shameful  poUution."^ 

He  took  his  seat,  full  of  the  zeal  of  his  own  discourse.  A  mo- 
ment later  his  eyes  fell  upon  his  tobacco-stained  shirt-bosom.  He 
had  exhibited  himself  as  the  foil  to  his  own  exhortation.  His  emo- 
tions  may  be  fancied,  hardly  described.  Enough  to  say  that 
every  moral  influence  from  that  sermon  was  annulled,  except  upon 
the  preacher  himself. 

We  return  now  to  the  theme  of  our  own  discussion.  We  have 
already  traced  the  destructive  action  of  tobacco  to  the  heart,  the 
stomach  and  digestive  system,  upon  the  normal  condition  of  which 
depend  the  health  and  strength  of  every  other  organ  and  its 
function.  We  need  only  point  at  some  of  the  evil  results.  The^ 
fact  that  many  seem  to  escape,  and  even  live  to  old  age,  is  no 
more  conclusive  than  the  known  fact  that  the  users  of  opium  are 
often  long-lived,  and  even  seem  to  escape  many  diseases  of  the 
pulmonary  organism  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  drug.. 
But  who,  for  all  that,  is  eager  to  live  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  ? 
So  for  all  the  boasted  advantages  and  possible  exemption  fromi 
disadvantage  in  many  cases,  would  as  a  decent  and  cleanly  person 
be  willing  to  live  the  life  of  a  tobacco-votary  ?  Many  do,  as  we 
all  know;  but  there  is  something  of  manliness  which  they  are  con- 
scious of  foregoing. 

The  nervous  system,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  the  great 
sufferer.  Enervation  is  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disorganiz- 
ing influence.  Trousseau  having  been  called  upon  to  explain  the 
cause  of  disease  of  a  certain  patient,  at  once  attributed  it  to  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco.  Solly,  the  celebrated  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  lecturing  to  his  students  made  these 
forcible  remarks  : 

"  It  is  my  business  to  point  out  to  you  all  the  various  and  in- 
sidious  causes  of  general  paralysis;  and  smoking  is  one  of  them. 
/  know  of  no  single  vice  which  does  so  much  harm  as  smoking.  It  is  a 
snare,  a  delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited  nervous  system  at  the 
time,  to  render  it  more  irritable  and  more  feeble  ultimately.  I 
believe  that  cases  of  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  in 
England  than  they  used  to  be;  and  I  suspect  that  smoking  tobac- 
co is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase." 

It  is  from  destructive  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  that 
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the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  bj  smoking,  promotes  the  develop- 
ment o{  cancer.  The  parts  of  the  body  most  likely  thus  affected 
are  the  best  supplied  with  nerves.  The  tongue  is  of  that  charac- 
ter. The  terminal  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  gusta- 
tory nerves  form  a  very  dense  plexus  or  network  before  entering 
the  papillae.  When  the  tongue  is  once  affected,  as  it  is  so  liable 
to  be  from  the  *'leperous  distilment,"  the  empyreumatic  oil  from 
the  tobacco,  the  arrest  of  the  difficulty  is  very  difficult.  Ulcera- 
^  tion  and  sloughing  are  almost  infallibly  certain,  ^till  the  "tongue 
literally  rots  out  from  the  mouth.  Professor  Syme,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Surgery,  to  prevent  such  a  result,  in  two  instances  cut 
the  tongue  entirely  out,  but  the  operations  were  followed  by  pj- 
semia  and  death.  The  attendant  symptoms,  under  this  disease  are 
distressing  and  agonizing;  while  the  fcetor  from  decomposing  organ 
are  almost  unendurable.  Sir  Astley  Oooper  being  once  consulted 
a  patient  for  a  cancerous  tongue,  the  result  of  tobacco-smoking 
replied :  "There  was  never  a  time  early  enough  to  have  warrant- 
ed an  operation;  every  fibre  and  every  papillae  of  your  tongue  is 
diseased,  and  it  would  have  been  merciful  to  have  clapped  a  pis- 
tol to  your  head  the  instant  the  disease  began." 

Cancer,  in  the  forms  of  epithelioma,  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  or  car- 
cinoma nicotianum,  is  frequent  enough  from  this  one  cause  to  de- 
mand more  critical  attention.  The  sad  end  of  General  Ohrant  is 
still  fresh  in  memory.  The  examples  noted  by  John  Hughes 
Bennett,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others  eminent  in  the  medical  and 
surgical  profession,  are  numerous  enough  to  serve  as  danger-sig- 
nals to  the  entire  world. 

The  Chinese  Government  fifty  years  ago  sought  to  deliver  its 
people  from  the  curse  of  opium,  till  the  importation  and  sale  of 
the  drug  were  forced  again  upon  the  country  by  the  cannon  of 
Christian  England.  Yet  the  ravages  of  opium  in  China,  and  the 
accompanying  evils,  do  not  equal  those  inflicted  and  entailed  by 
tobacco. 

Not  only  are  the  entire  digestive,  nutritive  and  glandular  func- 
tions of  the  body  disordered  by  tobacco-poisoning,  but  the  sex- 
ual system  shares  in  the  general  demoralization.  Dependent  as 
this  system  immediately  is  upon  the  integrity  of  the  ganglionic 
nerves,  it  perishes  when  they  are  seriously  impaired.  A  Persian 
princess  once  observing  some  men  in  the  act  of  unsexing  a 
horse,  reprehended  their  cruelty  as  unnecessary,  when  the  pur- 
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pose  could  be  accomplished  by  giving  him  coffee.  If  she  had 
named  tobacco  she  would  have  indicated  a  more  potent  and  ef^ 
fectual  emasculator.  It  surpasses  excess  itself  as  ''the  means  of 
weakness  and  debility."  Nature  has  implanted  in  every  man  pride 
for  the  possession  of  a  perfect  virile  nature.  In  primitive  com- 
munities no  people  would  consent  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman,  by  a 
child  not  of  manly  years,  or  by  a  eunuch,  or  a  man  whose  virile 
energy  had  decayed.  Homer  has  showed  this  in  his  Odyesey, 
where  while  Ulysses  is  absent,  his  son  Telemakhos  and  wife  Pen-^ 
elope  are  debarred  from  the  sovereign  authority  while  his  old 
father  Laertes  was  excluded  because  of  his  infirmity.  Contrast, 
this  with  the  description  which  the  Sacred  Writer  gives  of  Moses,, 
chief  of  his  people  till  the  last :  *'Moses  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died;  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  nat- 
ural force  abated."  So  long  as  this  is  true  of  a  man,  he  can  be 
brave,  ambitious  and  energetic  to  pursue  his  aims.  But  with  its 
loss,  he  has  no  end  in  life,  little  to  care  for;  his  existence  is  with- 
out love  and  aimless.  All  this  ruin  can  tobacco  bring  upon  a  man, 
and  it  does  bring  it. 

The  eyesight  is  another  of  the  losses  which  tobacco  may  entails 
Amaurosis  is  a  not  uncommon  result  of  smoking — sometimes  in 
one  eye,  sometimes  in  both.  The  memory  is  often  impaired,  as  by 
age.  The  several  functions  of  the  brain  are  often  enfeebled.  The 
soldier  loses  his  natural  courage,  and  is  made  a  weakling.  The 
whole  nature  is  demoralized,  the  moral  constitution  more  or  less 
depraved. 

I  will  cite  a  few  authorities  in  support  of  what  is  here  declared: 

Orbila  the  chemist  declares:  ''Tobacco  is  the  most  subtle  poison 
known  to  the  chemist,  except  the  deadly  prussic  acid." 

Pidduck  says :  "Leeches  are  killed  instantly  by  the  blood  of 
smokers." 

Landau  of  France  testifies :  "It  is  the  appalling  testimony  of  a 
Oollege  of  Physicians  that  tioenty  thousand  in  our  land  die  annually 
from  tobacco-poison." 

Prof.  Lizars  of  the  University  of  Edinburg  says :  "Tobacco 
creates  idcers  on  the  lips,  tongue,  cheeks  and  tonsils;  it  produces 
giddiness,  vomiting,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  followed  by  constipation, 
diseased  liver,  congestion  of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  palsy,  madness, 
loss  of  memory,  feebleness  and  cowardice." 

If  the  declaration  be  true  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
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on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  what  a 
heritage  of  horrors  is  in  store  for  the  offspring  of  tobacco-users. 

Dr.  Williard  Parker,  of  New  York  declared :  "For  many  years 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  insidious  but  positive  des- 
tructive effects  of  tobacco  on  the  human  system.  Tobacco-manu- 
facturers and  excessive  chewers  or  smokers  of  tobacco  are  more 
apt  to  die  in  epidemics,  and  can  not  recover  soon  and  in  a  healthy 
manner  from  injuries  or  fever." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  gives  the  following  summary  to  the  indict- 
ment :  "The  fact  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  success- 
ful controversy  that  tobacco  is  a  poison  deadly  in  large  doses — 
pernicious  and  harmful  in  all  doses.  It  taints  the  breath,  ruins 
the  digestion,  obliterates  taste  and  smell,  spoils  the  blood,  op- 
presses the  brain,  depresses  the  heart,  irritates  the  nerves,  wastes 
the  muscles,  obstructs  the  liver,  dims  the  vision,  stains  the  skin, 
■and  deteriorates  and  contaminates  every  organ  and  tissue  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  in  the  body.  Its  influence  is  to  lessen 
vitality,  to  benumb  the  sermbUities,  to  shorten  life — to  kill. 

The  cooperation  of  the  use  of  tobacco  with  the  alcohol-habit 
is  patent.  It  exhausts  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  produces  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  living  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal 
which  is  not  appeased  by  water  and  blander  beverages,  but 
demands  tiie  more  fiery  drinks  instead.  Few  men  who  do  not 
use  tobacco  ever  become  drunkards.  Out  of  six  hundred  con- 
victs in  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  who  committed 
their  crimes  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  five  hundred 
testified  that  they  began  their  course  of  intemperance  by  the  use 
of  tobacco.  We  know  the  ungovernable  passion  of  the  aborigi- 
nal American  for  "fire-water,"  and  can  readily  trace  it  to  the  to- 
bacco-habit which  has  been  his  chief  boon  and  means  of  revenge 
upon  his  European  despoilers. 

We  may  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  even  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  the  en- 
deavor will  be  very  successful,  so  long  as  tobacco  remains  in  fuU 
energy  to  perpetuate  the  passion  for  drink,  and  to  create  it  in 
those  who  have  it  not.  The  member  of  a  tobacco  firm  in  Sti  Louis 
once  declared  that  tobacco  killed  more  men  than  alcohol.  We  do 
not  doubt  it.  Why  not,  then,  instead  of  striking  at  the  alcohol 
branch  of  the  deadly  upas,  turn  effort  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tobacco-stack  that  bears  it  ? 
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A  tobacco-using  people  is  foredoomed  to  decay.  The  sapping  of 
manly  \drtue,  motal  and  physical,  has  always  been  the  destruction 
of  nations;  and  in  accomplishing  this  end,  tobacco  is  a  potent 
factor. 
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Publish  it  in  Goth;  TeU  it  in  the  streets  of  Askdon  I 

By  Y.  A.  Bakeb,  M.  D.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Fellow-Members  of  the  NATiONix  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 
— ^My  apology  for  addressing  you  these  suggestions,  is  that  the 
subject,  as  I  view  it  is  a  vital  one,  important  and  worthy  of  our 
candid  consideration,  while  our  literature  in  regard  to  it  is  meagre. 

I.     ouB  duty  to  the  cause. 

Article  11.  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  and  the  second 
section  of  the  statute  incorporating  it,  declare  that  its  object 
''shall  be  to  maintain  organized  cooperation  between  physicians, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Art  and  Science  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  and  the  dissemination  of  beneficial  knowledge  and  an 
improved  Practice  of  Medicine." 

This  declaration,  if  it  means  anything,  means  advancemenl  aU 
along  the  line.  The  Medical  Profession  should  be  awake  to  the 
disseminating  of  that  knowledge  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race.  If  there  are,  in  the  doings  of  the  other 
medical  organizations,  points  or  omissions,  we  may  profit  thereby 
by  bringing  our  progressiveness  to  bear  in  this  very  direction. 
The  time  is  propitious  for  such  an  advancing.  The  people  need 
the  booms  and  benefits  which  we,  as  medical  men,  can  shower  upon 
them. 

OUB   GBEATE8T   FAULT. 

Our  greatest  fault  is  apathy.  We  have  in  our  State  and  National 
organizations,  noble  men,  great  workers  and  profound  thinkers. 
But  compared  to  the  'great  army  of  professed  Medical  Reformers 
in  and  outside  of  the  societies,  they  are  few  in  number.  K  we, 
who  are  using  "tallow-dips"  only,  or  are  actually  hiding  our  light 
under  a  bushel,  will  illuminate  in  keeping  with  our  cause  and 
what  is  declared  by  us  in  respect  to  it  scientific  and  progressive, 
we  would  succeed  speedily  in  electrifying  communities  in  keeping 
with  this  age  of  electric  lights — electricity  in  thought  and  action. 
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I  do  not,  however,  allude  specially  to  our  literature,  though  w& 
need  an  advance  in  this  as  in  every  thing  that  will  advance  the 
cause  of  American  Medical  Eclecticism.  What  I  do  mean,  what  I 
specially  insist  upon  is :  that  we  let  our  light  shine,  that  we  make 
it  shine  as  briliantly  as  our  neighbors,  and  in  keeping  with  our 
importance  in  relation  to  the  public  welfare.  We  have  been 
too  diffident  and  shame-faced.  We  have  not  been  aggressive 
enough.  The  American  Public  at  this  present  moment  do  not 
intelligently  understand  us,  what  we  are,  what  our  aims  and 
principles  are,  or  that  we  are  essentially  "of  the  People  and  for 
the  People." 

HOW  TO  PBOOLAIH  OUBSELVES. 

Far-reaching  as  has  been  the  influence  of  American  Eclecticism 
in  modifying  the  thought,  writing  and  teaching  of  the  other 
Schools  of  Practice,  the  credit  for  this  has  never  been  duly  and 
justly  been  given  to  us.  Many  of  our  more  intelligent  patrons 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  wherein  we  differ  from  the  others. 
We  should  set  ourselves  about  the  correcting  of  this.  We  should 
make  this  question  of  difference  so  distinct  and  pronounced  thai 
it  may  be  everywhere  comprehended  as  it  is  comprehensible. 
Let  our  bill-heads  and  our  letter-heads  herald  our  principle  of 
medication  and  action : — "Vires  vUales  sustineief*  newer  methods;, 
less  drugging;  less  heroic  treatment;  safe  yet  efficient  in  medicinal 
and  not  drug  doses — any  suitable  form  of  words  appealing  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader. 

A  broader  front  and  public  advance  is  also  necessary.  I  mean 
now,  the  educating  of  our  Legislative  bodies  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  our  wants,  and  our  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  interest 
of  a  genuine  scientific  progress. 

Much  of  the  retrograde  medical  legislation  of  which  we  justly 
complain,  would  be  impossible,  if  the  members  of  our  legislative 
bodies  had  a  fair  and  reasonable  knowledge  of  our  existence, 
our  character,  and  rightful  claim  to  impartial  justice  at  their 
hands. 

n.      OUB  DUTY  IN   THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTIOK. 

Li  the  second  division  of  this  paper,  I  refer  to  a  duty — a  vital 
and  physiological  problem,  a  problem  directly  involving  the  vi- 
tality and  manhood  of  our  human  race  in  the  near  future— the 
Tobacco  Question  and  the  Temperance  Question.    I  am  allied  to- 
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no  party.  I  am  asking  no  favors.  I  am  standing  on  the  broad 
platform  of  Human  Welfare.  I  will  gladly  advocate  the  best 
method  to  alleviate  human  woes.  There  is  not  a  member  of  this 
Association  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  great  need  morally 
and  physically,  of  reformation  in  regard  to  the  using  of  tobacco, 
cigarettes  and  alcoholic  beverages  socially.  The  physicians  of 
this  country  can  mould  and  fashion  its  destiny,  if  they  will.  To 
do  this  becomes  us  especially  as  reformers.  Sixty  thousand 
deaths  occur  in  these  United  States  every  year  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  the  habit  of  indulging  in  strong  drink.  Our  asylums 
are  thronged  by  patients  of  the  drink-habit;  and  pauperism,  now 
so  rapidly  increasing,  draws  the  great  majority  of  its  recruits 
from  this  source.  Misery  haunts  alike  the  hovels  of  the  poor  and 
the  mansions  of  the  rich  for  this  same  cause.  Heredity  is  also 
tainted  by  it  almost  beyond  remedy;  the  offspring  of  such  parent- 
age are  multiplying  around  us,  and  inheriting  a  brutal  grossness 
and  criminal  tendencies  because  of  it.  The  Governments  of  the 
American  Union  by  example  and  legislation  license  it  and  shield 
it  from  attack — while  the  outcome  is  to  decoy  victims,  infatuate 
them,  and  finally  make  their  life  a  burden  to  them. 

Is  not  this  true  ?  Are  not  many  of  our  most  promising  young 
men — ^many  ten-thousands  I  may  say — ^the  men  of  the  near  future, 
becoming  unfitted  for  usefulness,  for  the  performing  of  the  du- 
ties of  active  life  so  soon  to  be  devolved  upon  them  ? 

All  this,  and  more!  All,  because  our  Legislative  bodies  and 
the  constituencies  that  they  represent,  are  not  influenced  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  medical  men  and  medical  organizations.  The 
pulpit  is  mighty,  I  admit;  but  it  is  sadly  weakened  in  this  mat- 
ter  from  want  of  the  cooperation  of  medical  men,  who  vneld 
greater  power. 

PROPOSED   METHOD   OF   PROHIBITION. 

This  Bepublic  needs,  in  order  to  sustain  its  very  existence,  an 
educational  law,  which  shall  prohibit  our  youth  during  their  mi- 
nority, from  smoking  tobacco  or  cigarettes,  and  also  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  In  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  for  June, 
1892,  page  271,  a  correspondent  says  that  while  not  in  favor  of 
stopping  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  medicinal, 
chemical  or  mechanical  purposes,  he  would  have  them  denied  to 
all  who  would    use  them  as  a  beverage.     He  suggests  Federal 
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legiBlation;  that  the  Oovermnent  alone  shall  deal  in  Hquors,  by 
appointing  an  agent  in  eyery  town  or  district  requiring  it;  that 
spiritual  liquors  shall  be  obtainable  from  such  agents  and  then 
only  for  legitimate  purposes;  and  making  it  a^  penal  offense  to 
sell  or  procure  such  liquors  in  Tiolation  of  these  proTisions.  A 
law  of  this  character,  this  writer  belieyes,  can  be  enforced.  It 
would  clear  out  all  the  saloons;  drunkards  would  be  unknown. 
Our  alms-houses  and  prisons  would  be  nearly  empty.  The  Courts 
would  have  little  to  do;  and  taxation  would  be  reduced  one-half 
or  more.  Where  want  and  misery  now  rule  with  almost  absolnte 
sway,  all  would  be  peace  and  plenty.  Happiness  would  reign 
supreme. 

THE  "kbelet  cube:"    unbatisfactobt  eesults. 

Institutions  for  the  applying  of  the  "  Eeeley  Cure  *'  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  for  the  proposed  purpose  of  curing 
inebriacy.  Do  they?  Can  they?  There  are  instances  in  which 
they  appear  to  accomplish  it  Nevertheless,  I  think  they  do 
not.  I  have  in  mind  one  personal  friend  who  expended  $200  in 
this  way  and  received  only  a  temporary  benefit.  Another  man 
recently  came  home  from  the  establishment  at  Dwight,  BlinoiB, 
declaring  himself  perfectly  cured;  but  in  a  few  weeks  his  appetite 
for  drink  returned.  Another,  recently  a  resident  of  the  city  where 
I  live,  [Adrian,  Michigan],  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  by 
drink,  published  a  long  newspaper  article  affirming  that  he  had 
been  cured.  This  article  was  widely  copied  and  did  grand  service 
as  an  advertisement.  The  rumor  is  now  current  that  he  has  re- 
turned to  his  cups. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous.  One  journal,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  published  several,  giving  names,  residences  and 
other  particulars. 

The  phrase,  '^bichloride  of  gold  cure,"  has  a  captivating  sound. 
The  cure,  however,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  knowledge 
extend,  is  nil  A  two-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnia 
vnth  a  hundredth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  administered 
bypodermically  twice  a  day,  for  a  short  time,,  will  banish  all  desire 
for  alcoholic  liquor.  The  "great  secret"  of  the  *'cure"  consists 
in  the  repeating  of  the  injection  whenever  the  desire  returns.  In 
the  meantime,  a  tonic  consisting  of  gentian,  lupulin  and  Colombo 
root,  compounded  as  required  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
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taken  in  the  interyalB,  or  such  other  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired, will  in  time  extinguish  the  appetite. 

Chronic  alcoholism  implies  a  disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  curable 
in  many  instances — ^hardly,  however,  by  the  moral  method.  The 
nerve-centres  and  the  system  generally  should  be  put  in  a  state 
of  abeyance,  longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  require,  but  long 
enough  for  the  brain  to  regain  its  normal  state. 

If  every  one  among  us  should  take  the  pains  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  matter,  we  would  be  competent  advisers,  and 
might  soon  spread  the  information  that  the  cure  is  not  exclusive. 
Indeed,  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  several  years,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  dipsomania  is  curable.  But  it  is  not  curable 
by  any  institution  that  receives  patients  to-day,  and  dismisses 
them  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  hence,  except  the  patients  are 
under  the  surveillance  of  individuals  competent  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  appetite  that  is  so  likely  to  return  in  a  few  weeks. 
Yet  the  removal  of  the  appetite  is  simple,  and  the  method  ought 
to  be  well  understood  by  every  practitioner  of  medicine. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  Eclectic  physicians  be  in  the  fore- 
ground in  this  humanitarian  enterprise.  Let  it  be  no  secret.  We 
can,  successfully,  without  let  or  hindrance,  employ  this  method 
of  cure,  and  thereby  protect  the  poor  unfortunates,  who  have  been 
made  such  behind  the  aegis  of  the  law,  from  being  wronged  by 
institutions  and  required  to  pay  an  extortionate  tribute. 

A  greater  duty  than  this,  however,  devolves  upon  us.  We 
should  array  ourselves  decidedly  against  the  public  and  political 
policy  now  in  force  of  manufacturing  from  our  young  men  the 
material  for  this  ''cure."  If  we  but  think  soberly  of  this  terrible 
evil  of  manufacturing  drunkards,  of  multiplying  crime  and 
criminals,  of  the  countless  murders  and  other  horrible  deeds  per- 
petrated by  men  demoralized  and  made  mad  by  intoxicants,  of  the 
peril  of  our  sisters,  our  wives  and  mothers,  from  violence  by 
persons  crazed  by  liquor,  our  responsibility  will  be  apparent 

Within  the  past  month,  a  lad  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  was 
passing  by  a  saloon,  when  a  man,  infuriated  by  drink,  came  out, 
seized  him,  and  dashed  him  down  so  violently  upon  the  sidewalk, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  only  excuse  offered,  was  that 
whiskey,  not  the  man,  did  the  cruel  act.  The  newspapers  reiterated 
the  excuse,  and  the  people  repeated  it. 

To  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  physicians  who  know  the 
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^vil  from  the  drinking  habit,  the  physical  eyil  of  diseased  bodj 
and  brain,  the  misery  and  unsoundness  of  morals  that  keep  pace 
with  it,  I  respectfully  appeal.  What  is  our  duty  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  our  country?  Certainly  there  is  no 
redeeming  feature  to  present.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  use 
•of  tobacco,  cigarettes  or  strong  drink,  that  make  young  men  bad 
This  is  self-evident.  It  is  a  great  responsibility.  The  medical 
profession  can  do  more  than  others  to  hasten  to  development  of 
•a  healthy  public  sentiment  and  bring  speedy  results  through 
politics,  the  pulpit,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  engaging  the 
^cooperation  of  that  indicator,  and  sometimes  moulder  of  public 
interest — the  Press. 

UL      OBJECTIONABLE  POLTPHABMCY   OF  SCHOOL  HABTTS. 

Again,  and  lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  general  dis- 
position among,  medical  men  of  all  classes  to  encornAge  polypharmcy. 
We  are  flooded  with  nostrums,  and  with  new  remedies,  often 
^worthless,  vaunted  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow.  The  physician 
who  tries  these  new  remedies  as  provings,  often  losses  sight  of 
time  and  principles,  and  not  effecting  the  desired  results,  is 
•obliged  to  turn  back  to  the  tried  and  well-known  medicines. 
When  the  epidemic  termed  La  Qrippe  was  at  its  height  in  New 
York,  there  arose  a  great  demand  for  aniipyrine,  antif ebrine  and 
other  coal-tar  products.  Medical  practitioners  seemed  to  have 
been  stricken  with  panic,  and  to  have  forgotten  the  general 
remedies  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  medicine.  The  sopo- 
rific power  of  the  new  products  assured  them  a  wide  use.  They 
seemed  to  act  only  as  a  hindrance  to  sensation,  not  removing  or 
neutralizing  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  There  was  danger  lurking 
in  them,  and  many  deaths  followed  from  overdosage.  I  am  by  no 
means  tmderrating  valuable  remedies,  but  we  need  to  keep  prin- 
ciples in  view,  but  we  contract  a  weakness  similar  to  that  of  some 
patients,  who  try  one  medicine,  and  failing  of  benefit,  they  read  of 
the  marvellous  qualities  of  some  remedy  newly  discovered,  and 
try  that,  and  so  keep  on,  occasionally  sandwiching  with  the  trying 
•  of  a  doctor,  too  ready  to  be  thus  made  a  victim. 

BEFOBMATION   IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

A  reformation  can  be  set  in  operation  in  our  conmum  schools. 
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There  shoiild  be  established  a  branch  of  instruction  for  teaching^ 
the  laws  which  govern  our  every-day  physical  life.  These  should 
be  inculcated  till  they  are  understood,  and  their  importance  in- 
delibly in[ipressed.  As  they  are  now  taught  to  pupils,  the  in- 
struction is  far  from  this  thoroughness,  and  the  most  essential 
matters  are  not  taught  at  all.  Physiology  properly  taught  in 
common  schools  would  deal  to  quackery  its  death-blow,  and  send 
the  medical  almanacs  out  of  existence  in  another  generation. 
More  injury  is  done  to  this  Nation  in  a  physical  sense — mind  that 
I  say  in  ek  physical  sense — by  the  cathartic  pills  and  detestable  pro- 
prietary  dnigs.  to  derange  and  disturb  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  functions,  than  is  done  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Our  public  schools,  efficient  and  perfect  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  are  in  need  of  a  vigorous  reforming.  We  need  medical  men  to 
formulate  the  reformation  needed,  in  order  to  remove  the  crueltiea 
of  the  methods  in  use,  the  overtasking  of  yoimg  pupils,  faulty 
methods  of  discipline,  mental  stuffing,  requiring  the  learning  of 
many  things  that  are  of  no  use  to  them,  leaving  them  broken  in 
health,  while  much  of  practical  utility  that  they  ought  to  know 
has  been  overlooked. 

BACTEBIOLOOT. 

• 

I  wish  to  digress  from  my  subject  in  this  concluding  paragraph,, 
to  place  myself  on  record  regarding  the  "germ-theory."  The- 
moment  that  matter  becomes  lifeless,  disorganized  and  dead,  it  is 
the  base  of  plasma  for  new  forms  of  life  by  furnishing 
material  for  sitch  orders  of  parasites  as  are  adapted  to  it.  This  is  a 
wise  provision  of  Nature  to  keep  perishable  material  organized. 
Dead  matter  everywhere  is  subject  to  this  law,  which  is  imme- 
diately operative  except  it  shall  be  interfered  with  by  some  special 
agency,  chemical  or  mechanical.  We  resort  to  asepsis  in  surgery,. 
not  because  the  living  tissue  needs  protection,  but  only  in  so  far 
ua  it  has  been  soiled  or  a  moiety  of  dead  material  left  in  contact 
with  it.  In  such  a  case,  while  the  converting  germs  are  operative, . 
an  absorption  of  the  ferment  may  produce  mischief.  As  many 
writers  seem  to  regard  this  matter,  it  appears  to  me  that  "the 
cart  is  before  the  horse  ** — ^the  result  figuring  as  the  cause.  Time». 
however,  will  set  all  right 
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ACCIDENT  FROM  GUNPOWDER. 

A   GASB   IN   PBACnCB. 

By  Henbt  E.  Stbatfobd,  M.  D.,  Austin,  Illiiiois. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1890,  I  was  called  to  yisit  Mark 
Barney.  The  patient  was  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  liyed  with  his 
mother  at  the  comer  of  Western  Ayenue  and  High  Street,  Blue 
Island,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Chicago.  He  was  suffering  from 
injuries  received  from  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  a  cartridge 
factory.  This  occured  on  fhe  21st  of  August  preceding,  and  he 
had  been  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  at  Blue  Island. 

I  found  him  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He  was  suffering  from 
numerous  wounds  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  His  face  was 
terribly  burned  and  lacerated.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  right 
side  extending  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  down  to  the  neck;  the 
right  ear  was  inToWed  and  the  external  part  of  it  nearly  de- 
stroyed. The  left  side  of  the  face  had  also  been  burned,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree  of  seyerity.  The  right  arm  and  hand  were 
almost  denuded  of  flesh;  the  injury  reached  from  the  end  of  the 
fingers  up  the  entire  arm,  over  the  shoulder,  and  inyolved  the 
scapula.  The  joint  of  the  elbow  was  anchylosed,  or  partly  so. 
The  bones  of  both  elbows  were  denuded  of  flesh  and  exposed  to 
the  sight.  The  left  hand  and  arm  had  also  been  burned  and 
lacerated  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder.  On  the 
back  was  a  large  wound  reaching  from  the  head  of  the  sacrum 
about  ten  inches  upward,  and  from  one  hip  to  the  other.  Numerous 
other  hurts  were  on  the  back,  chest  and  abdomen.  There  was 
likewise  a  wound  on  each  leg  extending  from  the  top  of  the  heel 
up  the  leg  about  six  inches,  exposing  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Nine  days  later  I  was  again  called  and  the  patient  placed  in  my 
charge.  He  was  very  weak,  nervous  and  debilitated;  suffering 
great  pain,  having  no  appetite  for  food  or  drink.  He  had  received 
no  treatment  which  tended  to  maintain  the  strength  and  energy 
of  the  system,  either  in  the  way  of  food  or  tonic  medicine.  Nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  wounds  except  the  applying  of  iodoform 
on  absorbent  cotton.  As  a  consequence  he  was  anaemic,  nervous 
and  almost  totally  prostrated. 

My  first  endeavor  was  to  restore  a  normal  condition  of  the  body 
by  means  of  tonics  and  suitable  food.  His  wounds  were  carefully 
dressed  and  our  well-known  remedies  applied.    The  process  of 
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recovery  was  vezy  slow.  The  wounds  were  deep  and  severe,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  dressings  and  remedies  frequently. 
I  began  with  a  prescription  composed  of  pepsin,  Ftelea,  Barberis 
and  iron.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  regulaie  the  stomach,  tone 
up  the  general  system,  and  prepare  him  for  a  nourishing  diet. 
The  wounds  were  dressed  with  an  emulsion  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil,  lime  water  and  carbolic  acid,  spread  upon 
absorbent  lint.  This  cleansed  the  wounds  and  gave  relief  from 
the  unendurable  pain.  In  a  few  days  there  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  sores.  Healthy  granulations  had  made  their  appear- 
ance. I  continued  this  treatment  till  the  healing  process  seemed 
to  have  come  to  a  stand-still.  An  ointment  was  then  substituted 
for  the  emulsion,  and  alterative  medicines  were  also  administered. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  reparative  process  was  again  in 
active  operation. 

So  extensive  were  the  lacerations  that  I  resolved  to  employ  the 
expedient  of  skin-grafting.  It  was  by  no  means  easy,  however,  to 
obtain  the  amount  of  material  necessary  to  assure  success.  I 
began  with  the  large  wound  on  the  back.  His  sister,  a  healthy 
young  woman  of  sixteen,  consented  to  make  the  .desired  con- 
tribution. The  operation  was  performed  several  times  with 
flattering  evidence  of  success.  The  patient,  however,  was 
still  in  too  low  a  condition,  and  the  material  was  not 
auiSicient  to  enable  me  to  persist  I  was  compelled  to 
return  the  old  method  of  treatment.  Under  it  he  continued 
slowly  to  improve. 

The  wouuds  required  almost  constant  dressing  and  attention. 
This  the  mother,  dropping  everything  else,  sedulously  provided. 
Without  her  assiduous  oare,  night  and  day,  my  work  must  have 
been  an  utter  failure.  The  dressing  had  to  be  changed  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Presently  there  came  another  stand-still,  more 
perplexing  than  before.  I  now  changed  to  a  lotion  of  phenal 
sodique.  I  must  speak  a  little  at  length  of  this  wonderful  prepa- 
ration. I  used  the  manufacture  of  Hance  Brother  and  White  of 
Philadelphia.  In  this  case  I  was  reluctant  to  apply  it,  from  fear 
of  the  result;  lest  the  patient,  instead  of  improving,  should  take  a 
Btep  backward.  I  made  use  of  a  lotion,  one  part  of  phenal  to 
eight  parts  of  water,  applying  it  on  the  best  antiseptic  lint,  and 
afterward  frequently  wetting  the  lint  by  means  of  a  spoon,  in 
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order  that  we  miglit  no^  be  compelled  to  distnrb  the  dressing  so 
often,  or  to  expose  the  raw  surface  to  the  air.  The  lint  was  care- 
fully cut  to  fit  the  sore  place,  and  changed  for  new  pieces  eyerj 
three  or  four  hours.  I  soon  perceiyed  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment kept  the  wound  clean,  and  that  granulation  went  on  more 
rapidly.  Meanwhile,  I  was  careful  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the 
patient  by  the  use  of  suitable  tonics  and  nourishing  diet.  In  this 
way  I  succeeded  in  carrying  the  patient  through  to  recoyery  after 
a  period  of  twelve  months. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of 
all  the  treatment  in  this  case.  Of  course  I  have  omitted  many 
minute  items.  One  would  need  to  see  the  patient  in  the  different 
periods  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  care,  anxiety,  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  his  family  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  attending 
physician.  During  this  long  period  I  made  ninety  visits,  besides 
furnishing  all  the  medicines  and  twenty-two  pounds  of  antiseptic 
lint  at  an  expense  to  myself  of  $129.  I  did  all  this  for  two  reasons : 
1. — ^I  wished  to  make  sure  of  pure  drugs  and  dressing.  2. — ^The 
mother  had  no  money  to  pay  the  physician  or  even  for  the 
medicines.  I  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  local 
physician,  and  the  advice  of  hundreds  of  outsiders,  who  were 
incessantly  demanding  that  the  patient's  friends  should  change 
the  medical  attendant  for  one  who  understood  his  business. 
Going,  as  I  did,  twenty-three  miles  thither  and  then  back,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  one  remedy  after  another  wearing  itself  out, 
and  requiring  me  to  be  at  all  times  on  the  alert  to  substitute 
another  more  efficacious.  It  all  was  enough  to  tax  the  famous 
patience  of  Job. 

The  patient  is  now  in  good  health,  and  is  gaining  flesh  and 
growing,  but  he  is  not  able  to  perform  manual  labor.  The  right 
elbow  is  partially  anchylosed,  and  will  require  an  operation  to 
break  the  tissue  and  give  mobility  to  the  joint.  The  terrible  scars 
upon  his  face,  hands,  arms  and  body  can  never  be  obliterated.  I 
think  that  his  terrible  sickness  has  affected  his  mental  faculties. 
He  is  nervous  and  irritable,  disinclined  to  work  or  to  attend 
school,  whereas,  before  his  injuries,  he  was  ready  at  both. 

I  have  given  this  case,  not  attempting  to  disguise  or  extenuate 
any  error  of  my  own,  but  hoping  that  in  some  way  it  will  be  of 
service  to  others  of  our  profession.  If  it  should  so  prove,  I  am 
abundantly  rewarded. 
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HEAL  TH-RESOR  T8. 
By  L.  O.  GoBTCHius,  M.  D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

By  a  "Health  Resort"  is  signified  a  place  to  recruit,  renew 
impaired  vitality,  and  restore  to  health.  I  may  add,  a  place 
where  the  true  Eclectic  principle  is  carried  out — Vires  vitales 
sustinete,  Elementology  teaches  us  that  certain  elements  are- 
necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  exist,  and  to  remain  in  a  healthy 
condition.  If  there  is  a  wearing  out  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
physical  framework,  there  must  be  repairing  done  or  the  whole 
machine  will  go  to  destruction.  When  physicians  have  not  the 
proper  material  and  knowledge  for  this  repairing  at  home,  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  obtain  such  material  and  the  assistance  of  a 
more  skillful  and  experienced  repairer.  Failing  of  these,  they 
should  advise  a  change  of  place,  as  to  a  Health  Resort  where  are 
found  the  elements  which  may  effect  a  renewing  of  the  wasted 
organism  and  bring  about  a  healthy  condition  for  the  patient. 

Each  individual  case  is  likely  to  need  some  specific  repairing* 
and  BO  to  require  a  Health  Resort  different  from  others.  If  one 
place  does  not  supply  the  proper  elements  and  conditions,  another 
may.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  simple  machinery  is 
made  from  a  great  variety  of  materii^,  gathered  from  different 
places;  and  that  to  repair  such  a  wonderful  machine  as  the  human 
body  must  require  a  great  deal  of  study  and  close  observation. 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  this  subject  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history,  makes  us  shudder.  We  study  the  matter  of  food- 
supply  and  hygienic  surroundings,  but  not  very  extensively.  We 
are  many  times  misled  by  heeding  the  stories  of  advertising 
agents,  or  by  being  attracted  by  the  glare  and  glimmer  of  wealth. 
Then,  again,  one  health  resort  may  be  suitable  for  some  patients, 
but  not  for  others.  We  must  judge  what  is  best,  and  counsel 
accordingly.  Money,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  often  blocks  the 
way.  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  what  the  patient  needs, 
and  then  whether  the  money  necessary  for  the  place  can  be  pro- 
cured. If  this  may  not  be,  then  we  must  face  the  disagreeable 
truths  do  the  next  best  thing  in  our  power,  and  shoulder  the 
responsibility. 

The  great  resorts  of  the  fashionable  world  for  health  and 
pleasure,  have  without  doubt  afforded  great  benefits  to  a  majority 
of  the  individuals  patronizing  them.    Nevertheless  we  cannot,  as 
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medical  practitionera,  be  too  careful  in  making  suitable  selectioiiB 
for  our  patients.  In  this  connection,  I  think  that  no  physicians 
are  better  qualified  for  this  purpose,  than  our  own  school,  which 
has  no  trammel  of  prejudice,  tradition  or  personal  interest  to 
qualify  judgement.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  committee  to 
make  a  candid  and  intelligent  scientific  iuTeetigation  of  Health 
Besorts  for  our  guidance.  I  omit  all  reference  to  particular 
places,  as  this  would  hardly  be  suitable.  If,  however,  we  could 
have  such  an  inyestigation  of  the  subject  as  I  have  suggested,  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  practitioners  and  their 
patients. 


HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES, 

By  Alex.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  latest  mention  of  the  American  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 
to  be  found  in  the  cyclopsediag  appears  in  Stoddart's  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopoedia  BrilanniccL  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Morris,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
publishers  of  the  original  work  in  Edinburgh  had  refused  to  per- 
mit any  description  of  the  school  to  appear  in  its  pages.  There 
is,  however,  a  candid  and  truthful  statement  in  Johnson's 
Cydopcedia  published  some  twelye  years  ago.  The  account  in 
Stoddart's  publication  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  a 
trumpery  sketch,  neither  truthful  nor  intelligent  which  appeared 
in  Appleton's  Cycloposdia,  As  a  specimen  of  the  loose  manner  in 
which  much  of  the  matter  in  these  publications  is  prepared  The 
paragraph  is  copied : 

"A  third  School  of  Medicine  in  America  is  that  known  as  the 
Eclectic.  It  professes  to  be  intermediate  between  the  other  two, 
in  that  it  claims  to  adopt  all  that  is  of  proved  value  in  either, 
while  holding  itself  free  to  vary  in  accordance  with  every  new 
discovery.  To  this  it  adds  the  employment  of  what  is  known  as 
'specific  medication.'  These 'specifics'  are  not  directed  to  indi- 
vidual symptoms,  but  to  special  pathological  conditions,  on  the 
principal  that  certain  diseases  generate  similar  morbid  products, 
which  may  be  excreted  from  the  system  by  the  use  of  these 
'specific'  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson  [stc],  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the 
founder  of  the  botanic  or  Thomsonian  practice,  which,  at  one 
time,  had  a  considerable  degree  of  popularity,  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  this  school.  Also,  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  who 
founded,  in  1826,  the  New  York  Reformed  Medical  College.  A 
similar  school  was  founded,  in  1832,  at  Worthingtou,  Ohio.  These 
were  based  on  the  idea  of  exclusive  botanical  treatment.  They 
soon  ceased  to  exist.  The  first  regular  Eclectic  school  was  in- 
stituted at  Cincinnati  in  1843,  under  the  title  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute.  This,  the  parent  school  of  Eclectic  Medicine, 
has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Up  to  1875  it  had  matriculated 
5,375,  and  graduated  1,804  students.  In  1882  it  had  8  professors 
and  272  students,  of  whom  100  graduated.     In  this  vear  Eclec- 
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ticism  had  in  all  100  profesBora  and  312  graduates.  The  doctzine* 
of  '  specific  medication '  is  due  to  Dr.  John  M.  Scudder,  Prof essor 
of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Pathology  in  the  Cincinnati  School 
It  is  of  recent  introduction.  The  establishment  of  this  school  was 
followed  by  others,  so  that  there  were,  in  1884,  9  in  operation, 
including  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(1866),  with  9  professors  and  19  graduates,  and  the  U.  S.  Medical 
College,  N.  Y.,  (1878),  with  13  professors  and  33  graduates.  Others 
exist  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Oakland,  Cal.,  etc.  Yet  the 
Eclectic  Schools  of  Medicine  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition." 

The  imperfect  accuracy  of  several  of  these  statements  is  pal- 
pable to  every  intelligent  reader.  When  the  writers  for  cyclopaedias 
and  public  journal  s  wish  to  be  correct  in  statement,  and  to  do 
something  better  than  produce  catch-penny  paragraphs,  they  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  information  from  the  proper  sources.  Eclectics 
must  rely  upon  their  own  authors  and  literature  to  ascertain  what 
is  true  and  trustwortjiy. 

Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  of  first  pro- 
testing against  the  medical  practice  current  in  the  United  States, 
was  a  native  of  Alsted,  near  Walpole,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  there.  He  afterward  moved  to 
Bjston,  where,  among  his  disciples  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson, 
afterward  a  resident  of  Concord.  His  medical  discoveries  were 
patented  in  Washington  in  1813,  by  the  Hon.  James  Monroe.  He 
obtained  other  patents  in  1823  and  1836.  He  organized  his 
followers  in  ''Friendly  Botanic  Societies,"  consisting  of  individuals 
who  had  purchased  his  right 

About  sixty  years  ago  National  Conventions  were  held,  and 
State  Societies  were  organized,  partly  to  discuss  the  treatment  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,  and  partly  to  concert  measures  for  the  repeal  of 
the  various  statutes  which  made  the  new  practice  »  misdemeanor. 

A  National  Thomsonian  Association  was  formed  in  1837,  which 
included  a  majority  of  the  States  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Country.  There  were  at  that  time  but  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  twenty-three 
States  besides.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  appears  to  have 
been,  to  prescribe  a  distinction  between  pure  Thomsonian  and 
*'  Mongrels,"  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Medical  Beform  gener- 
ally. An  Independent  Botanic  Association  was  organized  the  next 
year,  professing  adherence  to  the  methods  of  Thomson^  but  in- 
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^ristdng  upon  liberty  to  extend  the  Materia  Medica  and  treatment 
into  a  wider  field.  The  State  Societies  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
4M>  decided  in  establishing  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  two; 
as  we  find  men  like  Dr.  John  Thomson  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  Society,  and  Drs.  B.  C.  Sperry,  E.  J.  Mattocks  and  other  '*in- 
dependents"  fraternizing  with  him. 

To  these  organizations  the  Reformed  practitioners  were  indebted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  legislation  which  blotched  the 
statute-books  of  many  States.  Alabama  took  the  lead  early; 
Indiana  followed;  Gov.  Shultz  of  PennsylTania  had  already  vetoed  a 
medical  bill  as  unconstitutional;  Maine  followed;  Connecticut  be- 
came a  free  State  in  1843.  '  In  New  York  the  conflict  was  carried 
•on  for  years  with  varied  success.  Professor  Wetuhouse  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  has  left  his  testimony  denouncing  as 
"unconstitutional"  a  statute  of  New  York,  signed  by  De  Witt 
'Clinton  as  Governor,  and  virtually  outlawing  all  physicians  that 
were  banned  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  John  Thomson 
4ind  his  associates  year  by  year  presented  the  matter  to  the  Legis- 
lature. Once  a  statute  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
receive  a  fee  voluntarily  presented.  It  became  the  fashion  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  pass  a  bill  for  medical  freedom  and  for  the 
Senate  to  "hang  it  up."  Finally  it  was  proposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  Myron  Holley  and  the  abolitionists  by  organizing  a 
third  political  party.  Gov.  Seward,  Judge  John  W.  Edmonds  and 
others  when  in  the  Senate,  advocated  stringent  legislation  against 
"irregulars."  Horatio  Seymour,  SanfOrd  E.  Church,  Thos.  G. 
Alvord  and ''Bray  Dickinson"  were  strenuously  for  freedom.  In 
1844  the  famous  forty-yard  petition  was  presented,  backed  by 
numerous  others,  showing  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  were  in 
•earnest  The  obnoxious  laws  were  repealed  and  freedom  extended 
jdike  to  all  physicians.  This  was  the  only  medical  legislation  ever 
had  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
^ople. 

The  animosity  between  the  two  parties  of  Thomsonians  became 
gradually  more  bitter.  The  Thomsonians  belabored  the  Eclec- 
tics without  stint  for  half-heartedness  and  insincerity  as  reform- 
ers, alleging  that  they  had  surreptitiously  appropriated  the 
methods  and  discoveries  of  Thomson  and  his  school,  and  were  em- 
ploying a  mongrel  practice  made  up  with  no  proper  or  critical 
.discrimination  from  the  various  methods  extant.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Professor  T.  Y.  Morrow,  speaking  for  the  school  of  Dr.. 
Beach,  declared  that  the  two  systems  were  distinct,  each  standing 
upon  a  basis  of  its  own,  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  its  merits. 
The  Reformed  system  had  originated  before  the  existence  of 
Samuel  Thomson  was  known,  and  had  been  developed  without 
reference  to  his  method  of  practice.  He  cited  the  statement  im- 
puted to  Thomson  that  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
were  not  necessary  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  proclaimed  as 
a  necessity  that  the  physician  should  be  a  man  of  liberal  culture, 
possessing  high  scientific  attainments,  profound  judgment,  acute 
discernment,  patience  to  investigate,  and  genuine  moral  worth. 
Thus  he  made  the  issue  between  the  two  reforming  schools  that 
of  culture  and  character. 

The  Independents  changed  their  names  to  Physophatio  or 
Physio-MedicaJ,  making  non-poisonous  medication  their  chief 
point  of  belief.  The  death  of  the  Thomsons,  the  father  in  1840 
and  John  Thomson  in  1846,  took  away  the  stalwart  leaders  from 
the  older  party,  and  the  repeal  of  the  medical  laws  removed  the 
external  pressure.  Interest  failed  in  organization,  and  the  societies 
generally  ceased  to  exist  The  newer  school,  however,  continued 
longer,  and  indeed  has  organizations  at  the  present  time. 

There  were  many  Botanic  physicians  not  allied  with  either  body. 
A  Society  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1840  had  made  use  of  the 
designation  Eclectic  and  a  journal  was  published  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooke  in  advocacy  of  their  views. 

A  few  years  later  the  Eclectic  School  of  Practice  was  established 
as  a  distinct  body,  and  in  1848  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  was  organized  at  Cincinnati.  Auxiliary  societies 
sprang  up  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States.  For  a  time  the 
most  bitter  feeling  existed  between  the  rival  schools.  Only  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  rancor  exhibited  in  family  quarrels,  or  in 
factions  of  a  religious  or  political  party,  can  judge  of  these  matters 
intelligently. 

Upon  an  issue  so  presented  it  would  be  easy  to  foresee  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  hold  the  field.  Knowledge  is  power  and 
always  promotes  harmony  of  sentiment  and  wisdom  of  action.  It 
was  impossible  to  continue  controversies  long,  upon  issues  that 
were  not  felt  to  be  vitaL  Both  parties  had  been  compelled  to  get 
together  at  one  time  when  the  common  adversary  had  outlawed 
them  all.  Acquisition  tended  to  moderate  the  feeling  of  animo6ity» 
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The  younger  physicians  became  willing  to  fraternize,  and  finally 
the  Beform  and  Physopathic  organizations  generally  jnerged,  or 
were  superseded  by  the  Eclectic.  In  this  way  most  of  the  societies 
of  New  England,  and  finally  the  Beform  State  Medical  Society  of 
New  York,  in  1863,  disbanded.  Many  of  the  members  entered  the 
Eclectic  ranks. 

The  medical  colleges  took  part  prominently  in  the  matter.  The 
Worcester  Medical  Institution,  originally  ''Independent  Thom- 
sonian,"  was  the  first;  and  its  leading  professors,  Calyin  Newton 
and  Walter  Bumham  became  presidents  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association.  The  Metropolitan  Medical  College  of  New 
Yojk  had  a  Faculty  from  both  schools  of  practice;  but  they  did 
not  work  together  harmoniously,  and  the  Legislature  of  1*82  re- 
pealed the  act  of  incorporation.  The  Southern  Botanico-Medical 
College,  organized  at  Forsyth  in  1839,  removed  to  Macon  afterward 
and  suspended  in  1861,  was  reorganized  a  few  years  afterward 
under  the  name  of  '*  American,"  and  is  now  the  Georgia  College 
of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Prof.  Bankston,  its  first 
organizer  and  chief  supporter,  lectured  several  seasons  to  the 
classes  at  Atlanta. 

There  are  now  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  in  four  out  of  the  six 
New  England  States,  and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Beformed  physicians  of  New  Hampshire  still  remain 
aloof,  and  in  Bhode  Island  there  is  no  organization.  The  old  con- 
troversies have  died  out,  and  indeed  are  actually  forgotten. 

The  Societies  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  energy  and  efficiency.  The 
exception  is  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Maine.  It  was  for 
years  very  active,  and  bade  fair  to  make  a  mark  in  our  history 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  medical  college  was  established  at 
Lewiston  about  twelve  years  ago,  which,  for  various  reasons,  gave 
rise  to  much  ill-feeling  and  dissension.  Finally,  the  Legislature 
in  1887  repealed  its  charter.  The  Society  has  not  rallied.  Many 
members  have  died,  others  have  removed  from  the  state,  and  as 
near  as  we  are  informed,  there  have  been  no  meetings  for  some 
years  past.  There  are,  however,  from  fifty  to  seventy  Eclectics  in 
the  state. 

There  is  a  thrifty  organization  in  Vermont.  Its  representatives 
never  appear  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association,  but  they 
bold  annual  meeting  at  Montpelier  iu  the  State  Capitol,  generally 
for  two  days,  and  devote  the  time  principally  to  professional  sub- 
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jectfl.  The  Society  has  power  to  license  practitioners,  and  erery 
attempt  to  restrict  this  power,  or  to  create  a  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  has  been  effectuallj  defeated  in  the 
Legislature. 

In  Massachusetts  the  aim  has  been  for  years  to  place  the 
Eclectic  practice  in  the  same  rank  with  the  other  schools.  The 
State  Society  meets  semi-annually,  reads  s^d  discusses  papers, 
which  are  duly  printed  in  the  Annual  PubUpation,  and  generally 
concludes  with  a  dinner  which  seems  to  be  always  well  attended. 
The  social  and  professional  standing  of  the  members  seems  to  be 
excellent.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  former  years 
was  very  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  its  demonstration  toward  Eclectics, 
but  much  of  this  professional  animosity  appears  to  have  passed 
away,  at  least  so  far  as  some  individuals  are  concerned.  Massa- 
chusetts, however,  is  an  old  state,  and  has  never  been  very  genet- 
ous  or  tolerant  of  innovations. 

There  is  a  city  Eclectic  Medical  Society  in  Boston  that  used  to 
be  a  very  lively  organization,  and  there  were  one  or  two  auxiliary 
Societies,  which  have  been  suffered  to  die  out  There  are  always 
a  few  individuals  who  keep  organizations  alive.  Several  of  them  in 
Massachusetts  have  passed  away,  and  a  new  generation  is  taking 
the  field.  Whether  it  will  be  as  stalwart  and  in  earnest,  remains 
to  be  demonstrated. 

The  Worcester  Medical  College,  which  held  its  last  session  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  States,  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  corporation.  There  are  members  of  the  State 
Society  who  desire  to  revive  this  institution,  and  this  under  proper 
auspices  might  be  a  wise  step.  There  have  never  been  so  many 
Eclectics  in  New  England  as  to  overstock  the  country;  and  if 
those  now  in  practice  would  put  their  heads  together  and  join 
their  efforts,  they  would  speedily  triple  their  numbers,  and  elevate 
their  social  or  professional  standing.  A  little  more  eqmt  du  oorpn, 
a  little  more  enthusiasm,  energy  like  that  of  the  early  pioneers, 
would  revive  New  England  Eclecticism,  and  make  it  a  light  to  the 
whole  country. 

Bhode  Island  has  no  Eclectic  organization,  and  never  had  one. 
It  has  some  twenty  or  thirty  Eclectics  in  it,,  with  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  thrice  that  number.  The  time  has  passed,  however,  for 
men  half-bred,  superficially  qualified,  and  with  little  energy  to 
win  favor.    Biclectics  who  believe  in  the  idea,  and  possess  con- 
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Tiction  and  resolve,  can  find  a  good  field  in  the  insular  and  penin- 
sular state. 

The  Connecticut  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  also  an  active 
body  and  has  done  much  good  work.  The  membership  is  about 
thirty;  there  being  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  Eclectic  physicians 
in  the  state.  The  old  Thomsonian  organization  gave  way  to  this 
newer  society,  but  many  of  the  members  refused  to  acquiesce,  and 
held  aloof  from  farther  participation.  This  has  been  an  evident 
barrier  to  effective  work  in  the  past;  leaving,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  comparative  few.  Yet,  for  activity 
and  other  good  qualities,  the  Connecticut  Association  has  few 
superiors.  It  has  issued  two  pamphlet  reports  of  Transactions,  and 
successfully  resisted  every  attempt  to  encroach  upon  its  chartered 
rights.  Its  authorization  is  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
state.  Men  of  the  right  stamp,  well  educated,  willing  to  make 
haste  slowly,  and  dilligent  in  their  business,  would  find  many  a 
good  place  there  to  begin  business. 

New  York  has  been  fighting  ground  all  through  the  century. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  State  Societies  of  the  Thomsonian 
faith,  as  many  more  bearing  the  name  Eclectic,  and  District 
Societies  without  number.  There  is  a  history  of  Eclectic  Medicine 
for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  another  for  the 
state.  Medical  Colleges  have  been  established  at  Fredonia,  Ran- 
dolph, Syracuse  and  Eochester,  which  ran  for  a  season  and  then 
ceased  to  exist;  there  have  also  been  the  schools  of  Elisha  Smith 
and  Wooster  Beach,  as  well  as  tlfe  Metropolitan,  Eclectic  and 
United  States  Medical  Colleges  of  later  years.  Of  these,  only  the 
Eclectic  College  has  continued. 

The  present  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  1853, 
the  Reform  Medical  State  Society  disbanding  to  further  its 
establishment.  It  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature  in 
1865,  which  also  enabled  it  to  institute  auxiliary  organizations. 
There  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these;  some  holding  a  nominal  ex- 
istence, and  others  as  active  as  any  in  the  country.  The  State 
Society  admits  only  members  upon  the  nomination  of  the  auxili- 
aries, and  is  supported  by  initiation-fees  and  a  contribution  of  one 
dollar  per  capita  from  members  of  those  societies.  It  has  published 
fourteen  volumes  of  Transactions,  many  of  them  larger  than  the 
corresponding  volumes  of  the  National  Association. 

The  coulee  of  years  has  exhibited  remarkable  changes  in  regard 
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to  physicians.  Brooklyn  was  formerly  a  stronghold,  riyalling 
New  York.  Probably  more  effort  was  made  there  than  anywhere 
else.  Death,  however,  has  removed  the  strong'men  of  the  former 
generation.  There  were  formerly  county  societies,  with  a  member- 
ship of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  each,  in  the  counties  of  Oneida, 
Madison,  Onondaga  and  Oswego.  Those  all  came  to  an  end  before 
1860,  and  a  single  Society  meeting  annually,  now  represents  them 
all.  There  was  a  Society  in  Monroe,  Niagara  and  Chautauqua 
counties,  each  of  which  ceased  to  exist  Since  that,  however,  a 
strong  organization,  first  Thomsonian,  and  afterward  Eclectic, 
came  into  existence  in  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties,  under  Lyman 
Stanton  and  his  associates.    They,  too,  have  passed  away. 

The  tendency  of  modem  times  to  forsake  the  country  for  large 
cities,  is  very  greatly  the  cause  of  these  changes.  Few  young  men 
of  ambition  are  willing  to  accept  the  chances  of  a  country  prac- 
tice. As  the  Thomsonian  practice  was  distinctly  rund,  and 
Eclectic  medicine  was  always  the  system  for  the  ''plain  people," 
this  fact  has  operated  to  deplete  our  numbers.  To  be  a  Homoeo- 
pathist  is  more  genteel;  to  be  of  the  Old  School  obviates  a  great 
deal  of  conflict,  and  perchance  affords  opportunities  of  wealth  and 
social  distinction,  which  might  otherwise  be  missed. 

There  are  probably  as  many  Eclectics  as  there  have  ever  been  in 
the  State.  They  are,  however,  massed  more  generally  in  the 
cities.  Li  New  York  are  two  societies  with  sixty  or  more  members 
each,  yet  half  the  Eclectic  practitioners  probably  belong  to 
neither.  There  is  a  society  at  Buffalo  with  some  sixty  members. 
The  other  cities  have  few,  and  many  of  them  none  at  all.  Much 
is  said  about  Old"  School  physicians  and  Homoeopathists  having 
adopted  the  principal  features  of  the  Eclectic  practice;  and  great 
effort  is  made  to  convince  young  physicians  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  distinct  Eclectic  School.  Yet,  as  I  have  always 
understood  the  Eclectic  Practice,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
an  Old-School  physician  that  had  any  intelligent  view  of  the 
Eclectic  idea,  or  was  skillful  in  using  Eclectic  medicines.  The 
cultured  Old-School  doctor  seems  to  believe  chiefly  in  surgery  and 
gynaecology,  and  in  the  creating  and  itaintaining  of  salaried 
offices,  and  to  disbelieve  in  the  utility  of  medicines.  The  genuine 
Eclectic  is  a  man  of  faith;  he  believes  in  simple  but  efficient 
medication  directed  to  a  specific  purpose  intelligently  understood, 
and  his  succesa  in  curing  patients  is  equalled  by  no  other  school 
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Eclecticism  cannot  be  said  to  flourish  in  New  Jersey.  It  was 
here  that  Dr.  Beach  first  gathered  the  ideas  and  facts  which  he 
combined  into  his  Reformed  Practice^  yet  the  representatives  of 
the  Eclectic  School  are  not  many.  The  causes  which  depleted  the 
rural  counties  of  New  York  of  Reformed  Physicians,  operated  with 
equal  force  in  New  Jersey.  Half  the  state  is  a  suburb  of  New 
Tork  city;  the  other  half  of  Philadelphia.  It  elects  New  York  ajid 
Philadelphia  lawyers  for  Goyernors^  and  its  Legislature  is  con- 
trolled by  interests  outside  and  foreign  to  the  state.  In  the  days 
when  the  Eclectic  College  and  Philadelphia  University  were 
flourishing,  there  were  graduates  of  those  schools  all  through  the 
state.    They  are  now  chiefly  out  of  sight,  superannuated  or  dead. 

There  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  Eclectics  now  in  practice,  about 
half  of  whom  affiliated  with  the  State  Society.  As  many  more 
probably  figure  as  Homceopathist  or  ''Regular."  Some  are 
Ishmaelites — ^their  hand  against  every  man.  Yet  the  state  is  a  good 
field  for  well-taught  Eclectics,  able  to  win  respect  and  confidence 
in  their  character  and  fitness.  Within  thirty  miles  of  New  York 
fifty  well-equipped  practitioners  can  obtain  a  foothold  and  gain  a 
reasonable  support. 

Very  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
metropolis  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  establish  medical 
instruction  in  the  United  States.  The  first  Eclectic  College  was 
established  there  in  1851;  the  Penn  Medical  University  in  1853; 
the  Philadelphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1859,  and 
the  American  University  in  1867.  The  physicians  whom  they 
graduated  are  and  have  been  among  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
in  the  Eclectic  ranks.  While  we  deplore  and  denounce  the  prac- 
tices which  cast  odium  upon  one  or  two  of  these  institutions,  this 
much  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged.  We  all  know  that 
diploma-selling  was  an  old  practice  before  the  Eclectic  School  had 
an  existence.  It  was  common  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe;  there 
was  a  factory  for  the  purpose  in  New  York  city;  Castleton,  in 
Yefmont,  had  a  bad  distinction,  and  we  have  heard  reports  which 
implicated  the  Pennsylvania  University  itself.  John  Buchanan, 
himself  of  the  Old  School,  and  others  like  him  found  a  business  in 
operation  and  took  it  up.  If  only  the  sinless  Medical  Colleges  and 
Medical  Societies  were  permitted  to  accuse  others  of  diploma-sell- 
ing, the  welkin  would  be  as  still  as  a  Puritan  Sabbath  day. 

The  residts  have  been  unfortunate  for  Eclectics  in  Pennsylvania. 
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There  are  several  hundred  of  them,  able  and  capable  of  achieving 
good  things.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  energy  in  many 
regions.  There  is  a  State  Association  with  four  auxiliary  societieB. 
The  work,  as  usual,  devolves  upon  a  few,  and  the  [few  that  do  it 
live  in  the  western  part  oi  the  state.  There  are  thirty  or  forty 
Eclectics  in  Philadelphia,  having  a  society  that  never  meets,  and 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  cause.  The  Susque- 
hanna Society  is  also  inert.  The  Central  Association  and  North- 
western hold  stated  meetings,  make  good  reports,  and  keep  things 
alive.    Their  example  is  to  be  commended  to  othei-s. 

The  medical  statute  of  the  State  is  operated  to  exclude  graduates 
in  medicine  in  other  states  from  coming  into  Pennsylvania.  It 
reqtiires  diplomas  to  be  visSed.  by  a  medical  college,  and  the  men 
who  control  the  colleges  seem  to  interpret  this  as  authorizing 
them  to  refuse  whom  they  please.  There  being  no  Eclectic 
College  in  the  state,  this  has  been  a  virtual  sentence  of  outlawry, 
such  as  the  Federal  Constitution  did  not  contemplate. 

Delaware  is  a  small  state.  It  once  had  a  goodly  number  of 
Thomsonians,  but  there  have  not  been  so  many  Eclectics.  Tet 
some  of  them  have  been  among  our  leading  men.  The  medical 
statute  provides  for  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  members  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  requires  them  to  grant  licenses  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  to  graduates  of  respectable  Medical 
Colleges,  and  other  persons  found  qualified  "upon  full  and  im- 
partial examination." 

In  Maryland  are  few  Eclectics.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is 
empowered  to  examine  and  license  candidates  for  practice,  but 
must  accept  diplomas  issued  by  a  legally  authorized  Medical  Col- 
lege of  good  reputation  and  standing,  and  may  not  refuse  its 
certificate  to  any  person,  because  he  or  she  may  belong  to  a 
different  school  from  any  member  of  the  Board.  The  Code  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  is  enforced  with  great 

stringency. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  picture  here  drawn  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  in  the  East  is  very  gratifying.  The  aim  has  been  to  be 
truthful.  We  cannot  plan  action  wisely,  if  the  facts  upon  which 
we  are  to  proceed  are  suppressed  or  misrepresented.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  hardly  hold  our  ground  in  the  East.  What  is 
worse,  we  seem  to  have  more  or  less  died  out  of  memory.  When 
the  State  Society  of  New  York  was  formed,  the  House  of  Assembly 
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used  to  grant  the  use  of  its  chamber  for  the  Annual  Address. 
Twenty  year^  ago  the  practice  ceased.  I  remember  a  man  who  used 
every  winter  to  be  at  Albany.  He  afterward  was  elected  Governor. 
When  requested  to  grant  permission  to  the  Society  to  meet  at  the 
Hall  of  the  |  State  Agricultural  Society,  he  had  forgotten,  or  at 
least  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  an  Eclectic  organization. 

Nevertheless,  the  condition  ef  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  in 
the  East  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  A  revival  is  possible  when  we 
secure  requisite  agencies  for  the  purpose.  We  need  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  which  can  justly  be  made  upon  us.  The  men 
who  have  the  Eclectic  cause  at  heart,  and  are  willing  to  cooperate 
for  the  single  purpose  of  its  advancement,  should  take  counsel 
together.  I  am  no  aristocrat  in  feeling,  but  I  know  that  it  is  only 
the  few  out  of  the  many  who  are  ready  for  hearty,  earnest  work 
for  a  cause.  But  they  must  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  many 
that  the  cause  shall  prosper.  There  must  be  more  efficient 
measures  taken  than  ever  have  been.  The  physicia(hs  should  each 
select  a  young  man,  possessing  force  of  character  and  the  requisite 
moral  qualities,  and  persuade  him  to  become  an  Eclectic  practi- 
tioner. This  should  be  made  a  matter  of  policy  and  conscience 
for  at  least  ten  years.  Every  such  young  man  should  have  or 
acquire  as  liberal  an  education  as  he  is  able.  He  should  make 
himself  fit  for  good  society,  and  able  to  cope  intellectually  with 
the  strong  men  in  other  callings.  With  this  equipment,  let  him 
study  Eclectic  medicine  as  an  art  and  as  a  branch  of  liberal 
knowledge.  After  graduating,  let  him  spend  a  season  with  some 
physician  in  active  practice,  watching  his  methods,  and  conversing 
familiarly  with  him  upon  the  various  experiences  encountered. 

The  Eastern  States  have  employment  enough  for  such  men. 
There  has  been  a  cry  of  ten  repeated  of  "Too  many  doctors!"  as 
there  is  of  '"too  many  lawyers,"  "too  many  printers,"  "too  many 
traders."  But  there  has  never  been  a  complaint  of  too  many 
Eclectic  physicians. 

New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  could 
furnish  places  for  several  hundred  such  men.  We  may  count 
upon  it  confidently,  that  with  such  an  army  in  the  field  Eclectic 
Medicine  would  be  invincible.  Instead  of  begging  acknowledg- 
ment as  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  it  would  itself  con- 
stitute the  profession.  With  a  body  of  physicians  that  were 
physicians  indeed,  not  mere  diploma-made  doctors  and  place- 
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hunters,  they  would  exalt  their  calling  and  commend  it  to  the 
favor  of  the  public  by  intrinsic  merit.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
the  people  would  respond,  and  then  we  would  have  an  eyer-im- 
proving  art  of  healing,  not  the  instrument  of  a  selfish  caste  of 
men,  but  an  instrumentality,  heaven-inspired,  of  the  People,  by 
the  People,  and  for  the  People. 


EARLY  ECLECTICS  OF  ARKANSAS. 
By  John  W.  Pbuitt,  M.  D.,  Bussellville,  Arkansas. 

My  first  recollection  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medical  Practice 
dates  back  to  1853.  I  was  then  contemplating  the  study  of 
medicine  asimy  life-work.  Well  do  I  remember  how  gloomy  and 
unsatisfactory  the  domain  of  medicine  then  appeared  to  me — ^full 
of  gloom  and  uncertainty  associated  as  it  was  with  the  memories 
of  blood-letting,  loosened  teeth,  and  the  depriving  of  water  and 
food  in  burning  fever,  and  even  during  convalescence.  The  marks 
of  such  barbarities,  attesting  the  ignorance  of  a  by-gone  age,  I 
bear  in  my  own  person. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  system  of  medicine  called  the  Edectic, 
and  that  in  it  no  poiaonova  agents  were  used,  such  as  mercury,  lead, 
antimony,  etc.,  but  that  it  aimed  at  the  best  from  all,  and  even 
more  than  that,  it  impressed  me  vividly.  The  teachings  of  such  a 
system,  1  thought,  must  accord  with  nature  and  experience,  and  it 
must  be  more  successful  than  others  in  the  treating  of  the  sick. 
These  impressions  were  duly  confirmed  by  investigation.  I  de- 
termined to  study  the  Eclectic  Practice. 

At  this  time  I  think  there  was  but  a  single  Eclectic  graduate  in 
Arkansas.  Dr.  George  Bush  Manners  had  received  his  degree  in 
1854  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  There  were  a  few  Botanies, 
home-made  practitioners  known  as  Thomsonians  or  ''steam 
doctors."  Except  these,  I  know  of  no  other  Beformed  physician 
in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

I  attended  the  winter  course  of  lectures  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  of  1855-56.  Here  let  me,  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  men  poor  and  worthy,  give  a  little  more  personal  history. 
Besides  being  very  poor  at  that  time,  I  was  also  encumbered  with 
the  support  of  a  wife  and  child.  This  I  did  not  regard  as  a 
burden,  but  rather  as  a  stimulus  to  more  resolute  effort  There 
were  no  railroads  in  the  state,  and  few  stage-coaches.     Our  de- 
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pendenoe  for  going  North  or  East  was  upon  the  Arkansas  river; 
and  this  would  often  be  low  and  unnayigable  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
Then  we  had  to  go  to  Des  Arc  on  White  river,  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  distant,  and  then  take  a  steamer  to  Memphis,  and 
thence  to  Cincinnati.  I  well  remember  my  first  trip.  I  was  going 
to  attend  my  first  course  of  lectures.  My  brother  went  that  far 
with  me.  We  had  one  horse  between  us,  and  so  took  turns  riding 
and  walking.  The  weather  was  fair  and  the  roads  good.  We 
made  the  trip  in  a  little  more  than  four  days.  Here  I  took  a 
steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  river,  and  thence  to  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati,  consuming  about  ten  days. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  consisted  of  Doctors  Joseph  R. 
Buchanan,  Zoheth  Freeman,  B.  S.  Newton,  C.  H.  Cleveland,  D. 
Hoyt  and  William  Sherwood.  The  class  was  rapidly  gathering. 
We  soon  got  down  to  hard  earnest  work.  The  session  was  soon 
over.  I  then  prepared  to  return  home.  The  prospect  was 
gloomy.  I  was  almost  out  of  money,  and  the  Ohio  river  was 
frozen  over  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  I  tried  to  borrow  from  Dr. 
Newton,  but  learned  that  he  was  overrun  with  application  of  this 
character  from  ''busted"  and  "strapped"  students.  A  remittance 
had  been  sent  to  me  from  home,  but  it  did  not  reach  me  in  time. 
I  went  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  was  snow-bound  two  nights  on  the 
way.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  we  arrived,  just  in  time  to  take  a 
steamer  that  was  about  to  leave.  On  reaching  Napoleon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  I  had  but  fifty  cents  lefi  I  was  two 
hundred  miles  from  home,  and  hardly  water  enough  in  the  river 
to  ''swim  a  duck."  Fortune  again  favored  me.  Napoleon  is 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  White  river,  and  a  small 
steamer  was  going  thither.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  clerk  and 
told  him  my  story.  He  consented  to  tri}st  me  for  my  fare  to  Des 
Arc;  although  how  I  would  pay  him  was  a  problem  by  no  means 
clear  to  my  mind.  At  Des  Arc  I  tried  to  borrow  the  money,  but 
soon  found  out  that  people  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
medical  students.  Finally  I  accosted  Mr.  Stewart,  a  wholesale 
grocer.  After  listening  to  my  story,  he  asked  me,  with  a  scrutiniz- 
ing look,  how  much  money  did  I  want?  I  replied:  "Seven 
dollars."  He  gave  it  to  me  without  another  word.  I  have  always 
held  that  man  in  grateful  remembrance. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  lay  between  me  and  my 
little  family.    The  route  was  over  one  of  the  most  terrible  roads 
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that  "mortal  eyer  trod/'  and  no  way  for  me  to  get  there  but  to 
''foot  ii"  In  the  autumn  the  road  was  smooth  and  dry;  now  it 
was  often  more  than  "shoe-mouth"  deep  in  mud  and  water.  I  set 
out  with  $2.60  in  my  pocket  and  a  light  heart  The  first  day's 
travel  took  the  "wing-edge  off  from  me."  It  was  only  after  great 
pain  and  weariness,  that  at  last,  about  the  fifth  day,  I  reached 
home,  sadly  dilapidated  and  demoralized.  My  boots  were  worn 
out;  my  feet  were  sore,  and  indeed,  every  bone  was  sore  and 
aching,  as  though  I  had  been  on  the  rack  with  at  least  a  dozen 
Arkansas  chills  of  the  "tallow-faced  variety"  combined.  My  wife 
and  child  rushed  to  meet  me,  but  I  felt  not  the  least  enthusiasm. 
Every  particle  of  sentiment  had  gone  clean  out  of  me  from  those 
weary  miles  that  I  had  trudged  over  those  detestable  roads. 

When  I  had  rested  a  few  days,  the  subject  of  a  location  was 
taken  into  consideration.  Plainily  enough  I  could  not  attend 
another  course  of  lectures  until  my  exchequer  was  replenished. 
My  father-in-law,  Mr.  Bansom  Shinn,  who  had  always  been  very 
kind  to  me,  warmly  advised  that  I  should  "swing  out  my  shingle'' 
at  this  place,  [Bussellville]  and  "get  as  near  to  old  Dr.  BusseU  as 
possible.  This  Dr.  BusseU  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  licentiate 
of  Guy's  Hospital  in  London.  When  he  learned  that  I  had  come, 
and  had  been  studying  an  entirely  new  system  of  practice,  he 
called  upon  me  and  made  many  enquiries.  He  expressed  himself 
gratified  at  my  coming  to  the  place,  and  was  always  afterward  my 
friend.     Indeed,  he  was  one  of  my  very  first  patients. 

That  first  year,  1866,  I  did  very  well,  "booking"  about  one 
thousand  dollars;  the  second  and  third  year  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each.  I  was  now  getting  ready  to  attend  another  course 
of  lectures,  but  my  wife  sickened  and  died,  leaving  me  with  three 
children,  the  youngest  but  five  days  old.  This  misfortune  delayed 
me  a  year.  I  attended  the  winter  course  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  graduating  in  February.  Betuming  home,  in  the  spring 
I  married  Dr.  Bussell's  daughter.  She  died  just  a  year  afterward, 
leaving  a  daughter. 

The  war  now  began  and  I  received  a  commission  as  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army,  remaining  in  the  service  about  two  yeara 
I  was  on  duty  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee;  I  was  at  the  battles  of 
Prairie  Grove,  Helena  and  Jenkins'  Ferry  in  Arkansas.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  till  the  first  surrender,  I  was  Chief  Surgeon  of 
Hospitals  of  the  post  of  Camden  in  our  state. 
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Betnming  home  in  the  Autumn  of  1865,  I  engaged  actiyely  in 
general  practice  and  held  the  lead  for  twenty-two  years.  •  Failing 
health  compelled  me  to  contract  it  very  largely.  I  still  do  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  dollars  yearly,  mainly  office  work. 

In  1879  I  organized  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of 
Arkansas,  and  was  its  first  president.  It  was  reorganized  at 
Beebe  in  1880;  I  continued  president  for  several  years.  I  was  the 
first  delegate  sent  by  it  to  the  National  Eclectic  Association, 
meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1881.  I  was  the  first  president  of  the 
County  Examiners'  Board,  and  held  that  office  several  years,  and 
am  still  a  member.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  its  First  Vice- 
President  in  1889-90.  Although  I  am  sixty-one  years  old  and  my 
bonny  locks  are  white,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  many  years  of  work 
in  me  yet.    But  none  of  us  can  know  when  the  summons  will  come- 

Among  the  old  Eclectics  of  Arkansas  of  the  ante-bellum  days' 
whom  I  knew  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Yancey,  of  Dover.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  old  Macon  School  of  Georgia,  and  often  coming  to  this 
state,  did  not  begin  business  till  after  the  war.  He  was  a  detailed 
surgeon  in  the  army,  but  had  no  commission.  He  now  lives  at 
BussellviUe,  and  has  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Walker  was  a  student  of  mine  and  attended  lectures  at 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  1857-8.  He  then  began  practice 
at  Dover,  and  did  a  large  business,  dying  in  1860.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Clingman,  of  Centre  Point,  was  my  classmate,  graduating  at  the 
Spring  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  1860.  He  re- 
ceived, along  with  myself,  a  first-grade  commission  as  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  Board  of  Examiners,  who  were  all 
physicians  of  the  Old  School,  complimented  us  and  our  school 
highly,  for  our  proficiency.*  I  learn  that  Dr.  Clingman  died  a  few 
years  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Warren,  of  Atkins,  is  another  old-time  Eclectic,  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  the  same 
time  with  myself.  He  never  graduated,  but  can  hold  his  own, 
asking  no  favors,  with  the  oldest  Allopathist.  His  sterling  probity 
and  diligent  attention  to  his  patients  assures  him  a  clientele  that 
no  rival  can  take  from  him. 

*The  Sonthem  Medical  authorities,  nnlike  those  of  the  North,  did  not  mak& 
the  fact  of  being  an  Eclectic  a  disqualification  in  any  sense  for  professional 
service  in  the  Army.    Fitness,  not  partisanship,  was  their  criterion. — Ed. 
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There  are  doubtless  many  old  Eclectics  of  those  times  before  the 
war,  scattered  over  the  state,  but  I  have  not  become  acquainted 
with  them.  There  have  also  many  new  men  come  into  Arkansas 
since  that  time.  I  note  Doctors  J.  M.  Park,  E.  H.  Stevenson,  M. 
F.  Dumas,  the  Bakers,  J.  I.  Hancock,  G.  H.  Braun,  R  H.  Gardner, 
J.  W.  Shaw,  E.  Leming,  W.  Johnson  of  Eureka  Springs,  C.  S.  Beid 
of  Hot  Springs,  and  nimierous  others. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Park  is  doing  a  large  and  lucrative  business  at  Hot 
Springs,  and  is  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  National  Association 
this  year  [1891-92].  Dr.  Stevenson  also  has  a  large  pa1a*onage  at 
Fort  Smith.  To  the  efforts  of  these  two  men  and  myself  is  mainly 
due  the  establishment  upon  a  firm  basis  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  of  Arkansas.  It  is  now  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  has  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

I  never  knew  an  Eclectic  to  fail  of  a  good  business  in  this  state, 
who  attended  to  it 


A   VETEHAW8  WORDS  FOB  THE  NATIONAL. 
By  J.  B.  DuNOAN,  M.  D.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  thought  has  entered  my  mind  that  a  brief  history,  or 
rather  a  review,  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  and  its  subsequent  workings  might  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  care  for  its  welfare.  Having  been 
with  it  from  the  outset,  I  venture  upon  the  task  with  the  more 
confidence. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  in  Chicago  in  1870  there  were 
178  members  enrolled.  Of  that  number  but  seventeen  now 
remain.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  expelled.  About  thirty  are 
still  living  who  were  careless  or  purposely  negligent  in  keeping 
up  their  membership.  It  is  sad  to  think  so  many  who  helped  to 
compose  that  sacred  band  of  178  have  passed  to  the  unseen  land. 
Their  works  follow  them. 

THE   SUBVrV'ORS. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  the  seventeen  first  members  who  are  still 
living  and  stick  to  the  old  ship  :  Y.  A.  Baker,  of  Adrian,  Mich.; 
Anson  L.  Olark,  of  Elgin,  HI.,  who  served  as  president  in  1880; 
Samuel  Clark,  of  Lawrence,  ni.;  J.  B.  Duncan,  of  Crawfordsville, 
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Ind.«  the  second  president;  Bobert  A.  Ounn,  of  New  Tork,  the  first 
secretary  and  foremost  as  organizer  in  1870;  William  ^  Hayden, 
of  Bedford  Springs,  Mass.;  Milton  Jay,  of  Chicago,  also  an  ex- 
president;  William  Jones,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  George  Eirkpat- 
rick,  of  La  Harpe,  111.;  J.  A.  McElyeen,  of  Chariton,  Iowa;  Mason 
M.  Miles,  of  Aurora,  HI. ;  Stephen  B.  Munn,  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
ex-president;  Y.  Clarence  Price,  of  Waulcegan,  IlL;  Henry  E. 
Stratford,  of  Chicago,  also  ex-president;  H.  E.  Whitford,  of  Elgin, 
m.;  Henry  Wohlgemuth,  of  Springfield,  HI.,  and  Alexander 
Wilder,  of  Newark,  N.  J.* 

Out  of  the  seventeen  it  will  be  seen  that  five  have  been  honored 
by  election  to  the  presidency,  namely :  Doctors  A.  L.  Clark,  Jay, 
Stratford,  Munn  and  Duncan.  Three  of  these  are  from  niinois, 
and  also  nine  out  of  the  seventeen.  Two  are  exempted  from  dues. 
So  much  for  this  part  of  the  history. 

OaiOINAL   EFFOBT   AT   OBGANIZATION. 

About  the  year  1869  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  appointed  Doctors  Bobert  S.  Newton,  J.  M.  F.  Browne 
and  Prince  A.  Morrow,  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  Eclectic 
colleges  and  State  societies  then  existing,  in  reference  to  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  such  a  meeting.  To  speak  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  this  committee  took  hold  of  the  matter  would  be  useless; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newton  to  say  that  he  went  into 
it  with'  a  will.  He  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  the  enterprise- 
We  do  not  think  that  we  wrong  others  in  saying  that  the  organi- 
zation was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

*It  may  be  intereetizig  to  ennmerate  the  survivors  now  outside  the  Association, 
as  near  as  we  are  able  to  name  them:  J.  S.  Burridge,  of  Erie,  111.;  J.  Milton 
Bowers,  of  San  Francisco,  Oal.;F.  Ghavett,  of  Englewood,  HI.;  James  M.  Gomins, 
of  NewTorkcity;G.  H.  Doss,  of  Piltsfield,  HI.;  Wilson  H.  Davis,  of  Ghioago. 
HI. ;  A.  F.  Elliott,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  H.  I.  Fisk,  of  Guilfoad,  Gonn. ;  H.  I. 
Holmes,  of  Homei ,  Mich. ;  W.  M.  Huston,  of  Blandensville,  111. ;  H.  B.  Hall,  of 
Wichita,  Kas. ;  O.  H.  Jewell,  of  New  London,  Gonn. ;  W.  Molesworth,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  P.  A.  Morrow,  of  New  York  city;  J.  W.  Parrish,  of  Shelby ville,  Ind.; 
John  H.  Beece,  of  Eureka,  Ney.;  William  Boss,  of  Wilton,  Iowa,  E.  Snell, 
of  San  Jacinto,  Gal.;  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Gairo,  111.;  Pierce  Tyrrell,  of  Elgin,  111.; 
J.  D.  Yandewalker,  of  Homewood,  Ind.;  M.  G.  Woodmansee,  of  Hastings,  Mich.; 
S.  F.  Wehr,  of  Belleville,  111.;  G.  E.  Williams,  of  Imperial,  Neb.;  Z.  Waters,  of 
Bloomington,  HI.;  David  Williams,  of  Golumbus,  Ohio;  Susan  K.  Whitford,  of 
Elgin,  HI. ;  Peter  J.  Wood,  t>f  Ghamberlain,  S.  D. 
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It  will  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  the  societies  and  colleges  that 
supported  the  project  and  responded  to  the  application  of  the 
committee,  and  favored  the  holding  of  the  first  meeting  at 
Chicago.  Two  colleges  only  participated — ^the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Bennett  College  of 
Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Chicago.  The  State  societies 
that  responded  were  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  the  Connecticut  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  the  Minne- 
sota State  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  the  Iowa  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Association,  the  New  Hampshire  Botanic  Medical  Society 
and  the  Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

The  call  was  duly  issued  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  the  dele- 
gates assembled  on  the  27th  of  September.  A  finer-looking  body 
of  men  than  those  composing  that  assemblage  is  seldom  to  be 
found.  All  were  in  the  best  of  hnmor.  It  was  glorious  to  meet 
as  members  of  the  same  family.  They  enjoyed  the  meeting  with  old 
acquaintances  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  their  college  days,  as 
well  as  the  forming  of  new  friendships.  They  found  that  in  spend- 
ing those  few  hours  together  they  were  already  benefitted.  There 
was  but  one  drawback  on  matters  to  dampen  the  general  hilarious 
feelings  of  these  brethren  in  reunion.  That  was  the  holding  aloof 
of  the  Ohio  Eclectics,  especially  of  the  Cincinnati  brethren. 

FIBST   BECOONITION   OF   WOMEN   PHYSICIANS. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  our  genial  friend.  Dr.  H.  D. 
Garrison,  now  dead.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  now  to  repeat 
written  history.  I  only  meant  to  speak  of  some  little  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  few,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  were  but  few, 
held  to  the  old  notion  of  the  ''Eegulars"  that  it  would  never  do  to 
admit  ladies  as  members.  They  professed  to  fear  that  if  we  should 
do  this  we  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Old-School 
physicians. 

Eclectics  twenty-two  years  ago  were  not  so  liberal  in  some 
things  as  they  are  now.  Besides,  they  were  more  easily  intimi- 
dated by  the  ''  Begulars."  We  had  a  few  who  were  rather  out- 
spoken on  the  subject  of  lady  physicians.  It  was  well  knovm,  also, 
that  we  had  a  few  lady  graduates  engaged  in  reputable  practice 
who  would  apply  for  admission  to  the  Association. 

As  it  happened,  the  writer  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
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Ciredentials'*' — ^the  first  on  the  list.  When  considering  the  names 
of  the  second  group  of  candidates,  then  came  the  opportunity  to 
Jidd  a  few  of  these  ladies.  We  were  careful,  however,  to  give  the 
initialfl  of  the  given  name;  and  when  the  report  was  acted  upon, 
the  impression  being  that  all  the  candidates  were  males,  the  ladies 
were  all  elected  unanimously.  We  thus  avoided  the  discussion 
that  would  necessarily  have  followed.  When  the  facts  came  out 
all  quieted  down.  The  ice  had  been  broken,  and  from  that  time 
on  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  National  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Association  on  the  same  basis  as  men-physicians.  At 
the  present  time  many  of  our  leading  members  are  ladies,  and  we 
would  hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  them.  The  author 
of  this  little  description  has  never  had  any  compunctions  of  con- 
science about  it.  On  the  contrary,  being  a  Women's  Bights  man, 
he  has  always  felt  a  little  proud  of  it. 

AGREEABLE  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

To  say  that  this  first  meeting  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  affair 
would  be  putting  it  but  mildly.  No  one  who  attended  on  that  oc- 
casion in  Chicago  can  ever  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation was  entertained.  We  remember  with  memories  still  fresh 
the  lake  excursions,  the  rides  by  cars  and  carriages,  the  grand 
reception,  the  banquets.  All  surely  went  lively  and  ''gay  as  a 
marriage-bell."  The  doctors  returned  to  their  homes  refreshed 
and  benefited  by  their  interchange  of  thought. 

THE   NEXT   MEETING. 

We  will  not  try  to  follow  up  each  meeting,  or  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Association  has  been  entertained  at 
the  places  where  it  has  met.  If  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  where 
it  was  treated  most  grandly  and  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  it 
is  enough  to  remark  that  if  New  York  in  1871  outdid  Chicago 
in  1870,  it  was  only  because  her  parks  were  bigger,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  greater  than  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  other  places  of 
amusement  more  numerous — for  Chicago  was  not  so  large  then  as 
now.  Certainly  the  meeting  in  New  York  in  1871  was  a  grand 
success.    All  was  harmony  and  fraternal  good-will.     The  meeting 

*Thi8  committee  consisted  of  the  following  members :  J.  B.  Duncan,  of 
Iowa;  William  H.  Dayis,  of  lUinois;  A.  F.  Elliott,  of  Minnesota;  W.  H.  Eendrick. 
of  Indiana;  E.  M.  Shaw,  of  Michigan;  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  H.  E. 
Firth,  of  New  Tork;  O.  E.  Newton,  of  Ohio;  G.  W.  Stevens,  of  Wisconsin. 
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for  1872  was  appointed  at  Oleveland,  but  the  Ezecutiye  Committee 
changed  it  to  Indianapolis. 

OINCINKATI   BCLECncS  ENTER  THE  FOLD. 

Bj  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  the  doctors  of  Cin- 
cinnati began  to  see  how  much  they  were  losing.  You  all  know 
how  glad  we  were  to  see  them  come  in  by  wholesale,  take  their 
places  with  us,  and  go  to  work  with  a  wilL  I  presume  that  none 
haye  forgotten  the  excellent  paper  read  there  by  that  noble  old 
Roman,  Zoheth  Freeman,  or  that  public  address  by  our  old  and 
esteemed  Professor  John  King,  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  outside  of  the  Bible. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  that  address  could  not  have  been 
obtained  for  publication.  But  the  modesty  of  the  old  hero,  or 
something  else,  caused  it  to  be  withheld.  If  Professor  King  has 
it  yet  in  his  possession,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  should  yet 
be  published.  It  was  a  masterly  effort.  I  recollect  of  eminent 
clergymen  asking  me  where  or  for  what  church  he  preached.  He 
having  been  introduced  to  the  audience  only  as  '* Doctor  King;" 
it  was  supposed  by  many  not  in  the  secret  that  he  was  a  D.  D., 
instead  of  M.  D. 

The  Ohio  and  Cincinnati  men  did  good  seryice  at  that  meeting. 
Unfortunately,  howeyer,  they  had  missed  those  two  good  meetings 
at  Chicago  and  New  York,  which,  as  pleasant  meetings,  have  never 
been  excelled,  if  they  have  ever  been  equalled. 

USEFULNESS   OF   THE   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATION. 

The  point,  however,  which  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  our  meet* 
ings  from  the  first  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  each  one  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of  coining 
together  and  enjoying  the  society  of  old  friends,  as  well  as 
forming  new  acquaintances.  They  have  been  profitable  in  the 
way  of  cementing  the  profession  together,  learning  from  each 
other  and  assisting  each  other;  and  likewise  from  the  reports  of 
interesting  cases,  the  presenting  and  reading  of  valuable  papers 
and,  finally,  the  compiling  of  these  and  the  printing  of  them  in 
neat  book-form,  as  is  done  by  our  excellent  Secretary,  so  as  to 
have  any  amount  of  valuable  information  within  immediate  reach 

THE   SEGBETABIES. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  our  secretaries.  Dr.  R  A.  Gunn,  who 
served  as  secretary  for  the  first  five  years,  had  not  the  advantages 
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that  haye  since  existed.  His  work,  however,  was  creditable,  both  iu 
a  literary  and  professional  point  of  view.  As  to  our  present 
secretary.  Dr.  Wilder,  too  much  cannot  be  said  to  his  credit.  Our 
volumes  of  Tranmctums  are  always  got  out  in  good  form  and 
always  on  time.  To-day,  as  I  look  over  my  set  of  Tranaactimis, 
I  consider  it  a  pretty  fair  library  in  itself.  I  point  to  it  with 
pride,  as  having  been  arranged  by  our  good-looking  secretary.  Dr. 
Wilder,  who,  by  the  way,  is  always  on  hand  and  ready  to  make 
himself  useful — never  taken  by  surprise — ^but  always  ready  to 
respond  to  a  sentiment,  debate  a  point,  make  an  after-dinner  or 
after-supper  speech,  or  respond  to  an  address  of  welcome.  He  is 
always  "loaded,"  and  I  hardly  see  how  the  institution  would  run 
without  him.  Not  but  what  we  have  others  just  as  able,  but  we 
have  become  so  familiar  with  his  good  looks  that  we  would  feel 
that  it  was  not  done  just  right  if  he  was  not  at  his  post. 

THE   TBEA8T7BBBS. 

Of  two  other  noble  servants,  who  served  us  as  treasurers,  let  me 
now  speak.  First,  our  learned  friend.  Dr.  B.  J.  Stow.  He  served 
us  not  so  long,  but  so  nobly.  It  is  probably  not  known  to  all 
that  whenever  the  treasury  was  empty  he  supplied  our  wants  to 
considerable  amounts  from  his  own  funds,  waiting  patiently,  yet 
uncertain  of  being  reimbursed.  It  .was  fitting  that  before  he  died 
the  honors  of  the  presidency  should  be  given  to  him  unasked,  and 
also  that  we  should  mom  his  death  as  one  of  our  noblest  and  best 
men.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Then  followed  that  best  of  men,  Dr.  James  Antod,  who  served 
US  BO  long  and  te  faithfully,  always  keeping  our  finances  straight 
He  would  probably  have  served  as  our  treasurer  as  long  as  Dr. 
Wilder  will  as  secretary,  if  his  affictions  had  not  compelled  him  to 
resign.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  vote  of  thanks,  accompanied  with  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, should  have  been  tendered  to  him  and  his  noble  daughter. 
We  will  always  hold  them  in  high  esteem. 

Dr.  Gemmill,  we  are  confident,  wiU  fill  the  place  with  satisfaction 
to  all.  His  methods  are  accurate,  and  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  the 
lines  of  proper  administration. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  Association  has  been  progressive.  Our  numbers  have 
steadily  increased,  and,   generally  speaking,  harmony  has  pre- 
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vailed.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  sufficing  to  give 
«pice  to  our  meetings.  The  debates  have  often  been  spirited,  yet 
tempered  with  reason;  and,  at  times,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  it 
appeared  as  though  ill-feeling  would  follow.  But  doctors  have 
learned  of  lawyers  that  they  can  quarrel  for  a  point  without  en- 
tertaining angry  feelings  afterward.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
or  alarmed  when  some  of  our  best  debaters  arise  and  pitch  into  an 
opponent,  as  if  very  angry,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  neither 
anger  nor  enmity  in  the  case.  So  matters  are  discussed  for  mutual 
benefit,  and  all  may  profit  by  the  discussion. 

By  attending  these  meetings  we  learn,  we  are  refreshed,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  return  to  our  practice,  we  enter  upon  it  with 
new  zeal.  The  man  who  fails  to  learn  valuable  truths  from  such 
attendance,  is  dull  beyond  any  excuse.  Thus,  taking  the  matter 
all  around,  we  perceive  that  our  organization  is  an  invaluable  help 
to  the  busy  practitioner.  It  should  be  kept  up;  and  'how  is  this 
to  be  done?  The  old  and  some  of  the  leading  members  are  dying; 
others  are  becoming  too  infirm  to  take  further  active  part  To 
think  of  noble  workers  like  Professor  John  King,  Dr.  James  An- 
ton and  others  whom  we  might  name  disabled  from  active  effort 
causes  a  sad  feeling.  Yet  we  need  not  give  up  in  despair.  There 
is  young  talent  in  the  ranks.  In  war,  when  a  general  dies  or  is 
killed,  it  would  be  the  policy  not  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  but 
to  fill  his  place.  So  we  must  do.  We  must  not  think  simply  of 
having  good  leaders,  but  of  keeping  the  rank  and  file  well  filled. 
Show  to  our  rising  young  men  the  advantage  of  our  organization 
and  get  them  in  as  members.  We  must  not  stop  our  effort  because 
of  losing  a  few  good  leaders,  or  because  old  members  will  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  dead  or  fall  off  from  age  or  infirmity.  Eclec- 
ticism is  in  the  ascendent.  There  are  several  reputable  Eclectic 
colleges  that  are  educating  young  men  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Ajssociatien  came  for  good;  it  has 
accomplished  good;  there  is  much  for  it  yet  to  do,  and  it  mud  be 
tustained. 

There  are  few  who  hold  the  Association  in  higher  esteem  than 
the  writer.  He  was  in  at  the  beginning,  and  has  never  missed  a 
meeting  when  able  to  attend;  nor  does  he  intend  to  miss  one  while 
he  can  travel.  He  has  probably  never  benefitted  the  Association 
much,  but  he  has  reaped  great  benefit  from  it  As  long  as  he  is 
able,  you  may  look  to  see  hun  at  the  annual  meetings,  ready  to 
give  his  assistance  and  sanction  for  reform. 


F^of.   A.J.   HOWE,    M.D.. 
Born,  April  l4tH.  IBM.    Died,  j*nu*rt  i4th.  iso>. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Andbew  Jackson  Howe. 

"  Oh  cut  off 
Untimely!  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength. 
Ripened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search, 
And  watch  of  Nature  s  silent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practice  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days. 
And,  last,  thy  life.     And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 
Received  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes 
And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  thy  skill 
Delayed  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turned  pale 
When  thou  wert  gone." — ^WmTTnsB. 

It  was  a  cherished  sentiment  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  that  a 
biographic  description  should  embrace  more  than  the  mere  inci- 
dents of  the  person's  career.  It  should  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend the  quality  of  the  individual,  his  characteristics,  habits 
of  thought,  and  the  methods  which  he  employed  in  wearing  the 
work  of  his  life.  Much  account  has  been  made'  of  hereditary 
nature.  This  is  just,  yet  education,  social  influence,  and  personal 
action  go  far  to  modify  inherited  quality.  "I  have  often  observed 
in  the  course  of  my  long  life,"  said  the  Khalif  Ali,  "that  men  are 
more  like  the  times  in  which  they  live,  than  they  are  like  their 
fathers."    This  was  true  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Andrew  Jackson  Hows  was  bom  in  Pazton,  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  April  14th,  1826.  He  was  one  of  several  children 
and  received  the  training  and  schooling  usually  given  in  rural 
neighborhoods  to  boys  of  good  family,  who  must  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  A  word  in  regard  to  his  lineage  and  stock  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  name  of  Howe  was  early  familiar  to 
Americans.  In  England  it  belongs  to  the  Peerage.  Sir  Charles 
Howe  of  Lancaster  was  a  knight  of  distinction  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Lord  Howe  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
in  the  French  war  of  1754r-63,  and  was  lamented  all  through  New 
England.     Admiral  Richard  Howe  and  General  William  Howe 
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had  command  of  the  BriiiBh  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  first 
years  of  the  American  Reyolution.  The  admiral  is  described  as 
tall,  well  proportioned,  somewhat  harsh  in  expression,  but  of  kind 
temper,  while  no  professional  jealousy  prevented  him  from  doing 
full  justice  to  the  achievements  of  his  officers.  The  popularity  of 
the  brothers,  doubtless,  was  a  strong  motive  for  sending  them  to 
America,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  conciliate  the  dis- 
affected patriots. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Howe  belonged  to  the  baronial  family  in 
England,  and  when  they  emigrated  to  America  they  brought  with 
them  the  coat  of  arms  with  armorial  ensigns  of  knightly  dis- 
tinction. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  characterized  in  his  earlier  years 
by  resoluteness  and  ambition,  as  well  as  by  an  unwillingness  to  be 
excelled  by  others.  He  soon  became  aware  that  learning  assured 
advantages  that  were  otherwise  not  easy  to  obtain.  He  determined 
according  to  acquire  a  classic  education.  While  attending  a  saw- 
mill he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  same 
way,  while  engaged  in  active  labor,  he  employed  every  available 
opportunity  to  add  to  his  knowledge.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
attended  the  Leicester  Academy,  and  afterward  entered  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  also 
received  the  baccalaureate  degree  ad  eundem  from  Yale.  In  1847 
he  began  the  i^udy  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr. 
Oalvin  Newton,  and  attended  a  course  of  lecturjBs  at  the  Worcester 
Medical  College.  He  aeems,  however,  to  have  required  a  wider 
range  of  instruction,  if  he  did  actually  contemplate  some  other 
change.  Returning  finally  to  Worcester,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1855. 

His  ability  was  promptly  acknowledged,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  College  the  same  year.  In  1856  he 
also  became  associate  editor  of  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine. 

All  this  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  a  change  in  his 
purposes.  There  took  place  a  schism  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati,  between  Doctors  R  S.  Newton  and  J.  R 
Buchanan,  which  was  finally  determined  by  law  in  favor  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter,  with  his  friends  of  the  Faculty,  procured  a 
charter  in  December  for  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine.  Doctors 
Buchanan,  W.  Sherwood,  A.  Jackson  Howe,  C.  H.  Cleveland  and 
John  King  were  among  the  corporators  of  the  new  institution. 
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The  Worcester  Medical  College  affiliated  with  them,  and  soon 
after  was  removed  to  Boston.  Drs.  Howe  and  Walter  Bumham 
became  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  College  at 
Cincinnati,  and  as  it  resulted,  Dr.  Howe  performed  the  duties  of 
both  chairs.  He  also  became,  by  virtue  of  these  relations,  an 
editor  of  the  GoUege  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  the  organ  of  the 
new  College.  Among  the  contributors  we  note  such  well-known 
names  as  Paul  W.  Allen,  H.  G.  Barrows,  L.  T.  Beam,  Orin  Davis, 
Ix  C.  DoUey,  I.  J.  M.  Goss,  D.  E.  Smith,  W.  S.  Merrell,  W.  Byrd 
Powell,  John  A.  Henning  and  Isaac  Smith. 

Dr.  Howe  having  decided  to  become  a  resident  of  Cincinnati, 
took  the  next  important  step  of  his  life.  On  the  2d  day  of 
February,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Georgina  Lakin,  the 
daughter  of  a  leading  family  in  Paxton.  Mrs.  Howe  survives  her 
husband,  and  for  a  third  of  a  century  presided  over  the  domestic 
household  at  Cincinnati,  respected  by  all  and  enjoying  the  highest 
regard  of  all  who  knew  her.  Dr.  Howe  did  not  however,  with 
this  souvenir  of  his  birthplace,  drop  all  regard  for  his  former 
home.  The  Howe  mansion  had  been  built  by  his  ancestor,  four 
generations  preceding,  in  1744,  and  had  been  inhabited  by 
members  of  the  family  till  the  birth  of  Dr.  Howe  himself.  A  few 
years  ago  he  cemented  the  relations  anew  by  its  purchase;  coming 
thereby  into  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  record  extending  back 
into  colonial  times,  and  with  them  the  descriptive  deed  of  the 
property,  bearing  the  stamp  and  seals  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
George  11.  This  property,  in  conformity  with  his  wish,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Howe  to  the  Selectmen  of  Paxton  for  public  pur- 
poses, July  4th,  1891,  at  a  public  festival  held  in  honor  of  the  day 
and  the  occasion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  Eclectic  College  was  merged  into  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  Dr.  Howe  became  the  Professor  of 
Surgery.  His  reputation  as  an  instructor  is  wideiy  known.  His 
exposition  of  a  surgical  procedure  was  simplicity  itself.  No 
student  of  common  intelligence  could  go  from  the  lecture-room 
without  feeling  confident  that  he  now  was  master  of  the  subject. 
He  employed  the  blackboard  incessantly,  and  with  a  facility 
almost  automatic.  He  was  skillful  at  designing,  and  his  papers 
for  publication  were  liberally  illustrated  with  cuts  made  from  his 
models.  He  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  books,  possessing  a 
diligently  selected  library,  and  making  indexes  in  which  he  entered 
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references  to  such  topics  as  he  was  likely  to  wish  to  note  at  some 
future  time. 

He  belonged  to  several  learned  societies,  among  which  were  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Curier 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 
latter.  On  topics  relating  to  surgery  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  27ie  Art  and  Practice  of 
Surgery;  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  A  Manual  of  Eye 
and  Ear  Surgery;  Operative  Gyncecdogy.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
various  Eclectic  journals,  as  well  as  for  several  that  were  purely 
scientific. 

In  medicine,  as  in  other  knowledge,  he  was  an  Empiricist.  He 
would  not  acknowledge  that  drugs  were  specialized  to  particular 
diseases,  any  more  than  that  morbid  activities  were  developed  or 
modified  in  order  to  conform  to  drug-action.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  saw  no  similitude  between  a  drug  and  a  disease,  a  symptom 
and  a  remedial  action.  His  way  to  ascertain  the  energy  of  a  drug 
was  by  extended  experimentation.  He  seemed  to  have  outgrown,, 
or  at  least  to  have  had  little  confidence  in  his  earlier  instructions 
at  Worcester.  He  professed  small  regard  or  faith  in  many  of  the 
medicines  which  are  in  use  among  Eclectics;  he  used  but  few  of 
any  kind  and  chose  them  because  he  considered  their  directnesa 
positive,  and  that  he  could  employ  them  with  a  certainty  almost 
mathematical. 

He  also  became  a  member  of  the  various  Eclectic  organizations^ 
the  Ohio  State  and  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associations,  and 
later  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Cincinnati.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  former  National  Association  in  its  later  years  of 
existence.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  he  always  attended 
meetings,  taking  a  seat  near  the  platform,  seldom  exchanging  words 
with  any  one,  but  watchful  of  the  proceedings.  He  took  part 
eagerly  in  the  discussions,  especially  when  they  related  to  surgical 
or  gynsecologic  questions;  but  for  routine  medical  subjects,  thera- 
peutics, or  technical  points  inviting  principles  of  law  or  parlia- 
mentary usage,  he  had  Jess  aptitude.  He  was  never  ambitious  for 
of&cial  honors.  In  1882,  however,  despite  his  objections  and  pro- 
tests, he  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  Haven.  He  brought  to  his  office  his 
habitual  diligence  and  energy.  Never  remiss  in  a  duty  or  in- 
efficient.    The  next  meeting  took  place  at  Topeka,   in   Kansas. 
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Here  he  was  presented  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
C/harles  Band,  of  Creto,  Nebraska,  a  generous  benefactor  of  the 
Association. 

The  same  summer  Dr.  Howe  extended  his  journey  to  the  Pacific 
Ooast,  observing  as  well  as  pleasure-seeking.  He  yisited  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  proceeding  thence  homeward.  When 
about  to  go  on  board  of  a  steamer  for  an  excursion  on  the  Pacific* 
he  received  a  curious  impression,  from  hearing  one  man  direct 
another  to  "make  way  for  that  old  gentleman."  He  perceived  on 
the  instant,  that  men  who  in  the  East  are  regarded  as  young  and  in 
the  full  flower  of  manly  energy,  are  relegated  in  the  West  to  the 
ranks  of  the  old  and  to  the  number  past  active  usefulness. 

The  next  winter  he  was  prostrated  for  many  weeks  by  severe 
illness,  but  was  able  by  the  return  of  spring  to  resume  professional 
work.  In  1886  he  visited  Europe  with  Mrs.  Howe,  partly  for 
recreation  and  partly  for  the  opportunity  to  study  art  and  to 
inspect  the  management  of  hospitals  in  the  principal  cities.  He 
returned  in  autumn  much  benefitted  by  the  journey.  He  took 
more  interest  than  ever  before  in  surgical  improvements,  and 
wrote  much  upon  them.  Even  to  his  last  illness  he  was  eager  in 
these  studies.  A  little  while  before  his  strength  finally  gave  way 
he  remarked  to  a  favorite  professional  friend  that  it  was  necessary 
to  engage  anew  in  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  pelvic  organism. 
There  were  better  methods  he  insisted,  which  no  author  had  yet 
comprehended,  and  added  that  when  he  got  better  he  would  explain 
them. 

He  probably  never  recovered  fully  from  the  illness  of  1884.  He 
was  more  sensitive  to  fatigue,  extremes  of  weather,  and  incidental 
occurences;  and  to  those  who  saw  him  infrequently  he  appeared 
less  cheerful  and  inclined  to  sociability.  He  was  as  zealous,  how- 
ever, as  of  old  in  his  professional  work,  travelling  to  great 
distances  Southward,  East  and  West  to  perform  surgical  opera- 
tions. There  was,  however,  a  sensible  deterioration  of  vital 
stamina,  but  he  probably  never  thought  it  serious.  Finally,  in 
December,  he  gave  up  and  took  to  his  bed,  supposing  it  not  to  be 
for  long.  He  was  assiduously  attended,  and  everything  done  that 
was  hoped  would  be  beneficial.  It  proved  of  no  avail,  and  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1892,  the  curtain  fell. 

Due  notice  was  taken  of  the  melancholy  event.  His  associates 
rendered  the  last  offices,  and  many  came  from  elsewhere  to  par- 
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tieipate.  The  officers  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associaiioii 
promptly  Bent  their  condolences  to  Mrs.  Howe  at  her  sad  bereaTe- 
ment,  and  published  the  announcement  of  the  event  in  the  seToral 
Eclectic  journals.  The  several  State  Societies  adopted  resolutions 
in  his  honor,  and  various  testimonials  were  rendered  to  his 
memory. 

John  L.  Gbinkell. 

The  following  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Grinnell  is  compiled  from  a 
sketch  published  in  the  Marion  Times,  Kansas,  December  24th, 
1891.  written  by  Judge  Foote.  We  have  modified  it  for  the 
present  purpose. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Grinnell  was  born  in  Chittenden  County,  Vermont^ 
September  26th,  1826.  After  a  thorough  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  State,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1848,  with  Dr.  White  at  Williston.  In  1855  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  graduating  in  1856. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  May  of  that  year  at  Morgan- 
town,  Indiana,  remaining  there  till  1862.  He  then  entered  the 
Military  Service  of  the  Federal  Government,  becoming  Contract 
Surgeon  under  Dr.  McDougal  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  in  Tennessee. 
Six  months  afterward  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
34th  Indiana  Infantry;  his  commission  bearing  date  March  Ist, 
1863.     He  served  in  this  capacity  till  February,  1866. 

He  then  returned  to  Morgantown  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  his  old  residence.  He  remained  there,  however,  but  a 
few  years.  In  1872  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the  township  of 
Peabody,  Kansas,  and  removed  thither.  Not  many  years  later, 
however,  he  found  it  necessary,  from  the  demands  constantly 
increasing  for  his  professional  services,  to  change  his  residence  to 
the  town  itself.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death.  This  took  place 
December  16th,  1891.  He  had  suffered  from  rheumatism  for  a 
long  period,  but  bore  up  manfully  against  it,  till  finally  the  vital 
forces  would  rally  no  more. 

Dr.  Grinnell  was  married  in  1850,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  community  where 
helived,  both  for  his  ability  as  a  practitioner,  and  his  public  spirit 
as  a  citizen.  He  identified  himself  with  every  enterprise  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  conspicuous 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  county.     He  belonged  to  the  Masonic 
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fraternity,  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepablic.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  under  the  charge 
of  the  Masonic  Order.  They  were  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Judge  Scott  made  an  address  setting  forth  the  excellent 
character  and  qualities  of  Dr.  Grinnell,  who  had  been  one  of  bis 
beet  friends,  and  who  had  few  enemies.  The  quartette  of  singers, 
with  Miss  Hawley  at  the  organ,  then  rendered  an  appropriate 
anthem,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sweeey  made  an  address.  The  beautiful 
and  impressive  Masonic  ceremony  was  next  performed.  Prof.  L. 
M.  Knowles  conducting  it  as  master.  At  the  close,  a  long  pro- 
cession was  formed  and  the  remains  taken  to  •  the  cemetery,  pre* 
ceded  by  the  Peabody  Cornet  Band  chanting  dirges.  The  Masonic 
burial  service  was  read  at  the  grave,  and  Mr.  Sweezy  offered 
prayer.  Judge  Foote  then  pronounced  the  benediction.  The 
detailed  guard  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio  fired  the  usual 
salute,  and  the  immense  multitude  returned  from  paying  the  last 
offices  to  the  skiUful  physician,  tender  father,  devoted  husband  and 
noble  citizen. 

Dr.  Grinnell  was  identified  with  the  various  medical  organiza- 
tions, the  Southwestern  Kansas  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  the 
Kansas  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association.  He  was  also  examiner  of  applicants 
for  pensions.  He  was  distinguished  for  great  activity,  diligent 
painstaking,  and  thoroughness.  Judge  Scott  gives  him  the  follow- 
ing personal  tribute : 

"Dr.  Grinnell  was  favored  with  a  magnificent  physical  organism, 

and  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  bapacity.     He 

was  somewhat  acrimonious  in  outward  appearance,  and  rather 

blunt  of  expression;  but  possessed  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman, 

and  commensurate  in  size  with  his  splendid  physique.    While  the 

doctor  did  not  affiliate  with  any  church  nor  make  any  pretensioDs 

at  being  a  Christian  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  still  one 

intimately  acquainted  with  him  would  notice  frequent  outcropping 

of  the  Christ-spirit  in  his  numerous  deeds  of  charity,  and  in  his 

great  sympathy  for  his  fellow-man.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of 
of  Dr.  Grinnell :  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me;*'  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  final  settlement  of  all  men's  account,  may 
it  not  be  possible  that  this  eccentric  man  will  come  near  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  without  being  found  wanting,  than  many 
who  loudly  profess,  without  doing,  the  Master's  will.' 


>  %f 
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Amariah  Conklin. 

In  chronicling  the  death  of  Dr.  Conklin,  we  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  a  worthy  and  upright  man.  Devoted  to  his  calling,  he 
was  conscientiously  diligent  to  qualify  himself  for  the  work;  and 
having  engaged  in  it,  he  never  was  remiss  in  his  duties. 

Amariah  Conklin  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
and  was  born  on  the  20th  of  January,  1822.  When  he  was  ten 
years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Michigan,  making  their  home  on 
a  tract  of  wild  land  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Manchester.  Here  he  lived  till  adult  yealrs,  working  on  the  farm 
of  summers,  and  attending  school  in  winter.  Having  obtained  a 
fair  academic  education,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
ofSce  of  his  father,  who  was  a  prominent  and  successful  physician. 
In  1848  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduating  at  the  Detmold 
Institute  in  1849.  He  then  returned  to  Manchester  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  remaining  there  fifty-three  years, 
actively  and  successfully  employed. 

Dr.  Conklin  was  a  Reformed  practitioner  from  conviction. 
Though  educated  in  the  Old  School,  he  never  approved  of  the  use 
of  mercurials,  arsenic,  blood-letting  and  other  barbarisms  in 
vogue.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  practice  when  he  pro- 
cured the  works  of  Beach  and  Thomson;  and  afterward,  as  they 
appeared,  he  procured  and  read  the  publications  of  L  G-.  Jones, 
Sherwood,  Paine,  King,  and  other  Eclectics.  He  adopted  the  new 
methods  of  treatment,  and  attained  with  them  a  degree  of  success 
in  the  management  of  many  complaints,  which  his  Old-School 
competitors  were  not  able  to  rival.  This  led  to  many  a  sharp  con- 
troversy between  him  and  them,  and  served  to  intensify  his  hatred 
of  mercurials,  which  he  never  outlived. 

Dr.  Conklin  was  a  staunch  Eclectic,  and  the  only  one  for  many 
years  in  that  region  of  Michigan.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  State  Eclectic  and  Surgical  Society  at  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  in  1872.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  he  also  contributed  his  name  and  influence. 
Anything  that  promised  support  to  Eclecticism  elicited  his  warm 
support 

His  position  as  a  neighbor  and  citizen,  as  well  as  physician,  was 
duly  recognized  by  every  one.     For  eleven  years  he  was  President 
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of  the  village  of  Manchester,  and  from  time  to  time  held  numerous 
other  places  of  trust  and  responsibility.  For  five  or  six  years  he 
was  the  local  surgeon  for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Kailway  Company. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May,  1892.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  sons.  Dr.  A.  B.  Conklin,  of 
Elk  Bapids,  and  Dr.  Ebenezer  M.  Conklin,  for  some  years  his 
partners,  are  Eclectics  like  himself. 

Thus  passes  away  another  of  our  nobler  men,  whose  energy, 
fidelity  to  conviction  and  personal  excellence  commended  our 
cause,  as  well  as  himself,  to  a  generous  public  favor.  Such  men 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Henby  Povall. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Povall  took  place  at  his  residence^  in 
Mount  Morris,  New  York,  October  23d,  1892.  He  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  character,  of  a  deep  religious  temper,  faithful  and  con- 
scientioas,  and  in  every  way  deserving. 

Dr.  Povall  was  of  Huguenot  extraction;  his  ancestors  having 
emigrated  from  France  to  England,  to  escape  the  persecutions 
and  massacres  of  the  former  centuries.  Several  of  his  uncles  and 
relatives  were  clergymen  in  the  Established  Church. 

Henry  Povall  was  born  at  Bumbury,  in  Cheshire,  August  14th, 
1828.  He  was  of  studious  habit,  and  at  eighteen  became  a 
preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection.  He  married  Miss  Anna 
Lynn  in  1848.  They  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  survive. 
Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  he  married  Mary  Lloyd  in 
1765,  who,  with  a  son,  still  survives. 

He  studied  medicine  while  in  England,  and  coming  to  this 
country,  he  engaged  in  active  practice.  In  1878  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  became 
a  member.  He  soon  afterward  made  his  residence  at  Mount 
Morris,  where  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  remunerative 
practice.  He  exhibited  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  good  phy- 
sician :  promptness,  fidelity  and  sympathy,  besides  being  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  the  nurse.  He  became  a  citizen  and  was  diligent 
in  everything  that  might  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  He  was  active  as  a  church 
member,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Rochester  in  1884.     He  was  also  efficient  in  the  Sunday 
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School,  and  was  president  of  the  Sunday-School  Assodaiioii  of 
the  town. 

He  appeared  to  enjoj  excellent  health,  and  nobody  supposed 
him  near  his  .end.  He  continued  at  work  to  the  last,  and  only 
succumbed  through  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies.  The  funend 
was  largely  attended,  and  the  three  clergymen  of  the  town  jat- 
ticipated  in  the  services.  Worthy  in  his  life,  he  was  honored  at 
the  close  by  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  those  who  knew  him. 

DbS.    BoCHB  Ain>   McCliEABN. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  Drs.  David  F.  Eoche 
and  Matthew  McClearn,  both  of  Boston,  have  been  added  to  tbe 
list  of  deaths.    We  have  no  particulars. 

Db.  J.  C.  HuLBERT,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  a  veteran  Eclectic,  has 
also  passed  away. 


The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


MEETING  FOR  1893. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  June  15th,  16th  and  17th, 
1892y  a  resolution  was  adopted  '^  agreeing  to  hold  a  World's 
Congress  Auxiliary  of  Eclectic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  during 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1893." 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Exposition  has  designated  the 
period  beginning  on  the  29fch  of  May  and  ending,  on  the  3d  of 
June  as  the  time  at  which  the  Medicol  Congress  will  be  held.  In 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  action  the  Committee  of  the  World's 
Congress  Auxiliory  on  a  Congress  of  Eclectic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  sent  the  following  communications : 

Sherman  House  Club  Boom, 
Chicago,  November  29, 1892. 

"  To  the  ExECUTFVE  Committee  of  The  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  : 

"The  Committees  of  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  on  a 
Congress  of  Eclectic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  do  hereby  request : 
That  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  meet  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proposed  Congress  in  1893  from  May  29th  to  June 
3d  inclusive,  but  as  separate  organizations  and  in  accordance  with 
the  following  detailed  plan  : 

"1.  That  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  and  the  "National"  be 
held  in  conjunction. 

"2.  That  the  officers-elect  of  the  "National"  hold  their  office 
for  another  year. 

"3.  That  the  business  meetings  of  the  "National"  be  held 
daily  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  that  it  adjourns  as 
soon  as  possible  each  day  to  meet  with  the  Congress. 

"4.  That  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  "National,"  and  all 
other  of  their  scientific  proceedings  be  deferred  until  the 
session  of  1894." 

Attested  as  correct 

J.  V.  Stevens,  Secretary, 
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BEPLY. 

Office  of  Executive  Committee  of 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 
Johnstown,  Pa,,  December  3, 1892. 

To    the    Committee    of    The    World's    Conoress  Auxilliaby  on  a 
Congress  op  Eclectic  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen : — Replying  to  your  favor  of  a  recent  date  inviting 
The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  to  meet  in  conjunction 
with  The  World's  Eclectic  Medical  Congress  in  Chicago,  lU.,  from 
May  29th  to  June  3d,  1893,  would  say  : 

That  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  The  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  June,  1892,  agreeing  to 
assist  in  holding  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  Eclectic  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  Chicago,  IlL,  during  1893,  we  hereby 
approve  of  the  proposition  and  cordially  accede  to  your  request, 
conditioned  that  a  progi*amme  shall  be  so  arranged  and  the 
meetings  so  conducted  that  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of 
Eclectic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  The  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  shall  have  equal  interests  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  each  shall  be 
maintained. 

B.  L.  Yeaolet,  Pres.  N.  E.  M.  A.  )  r».-^„/,',^ 
W.  T.  Gemmill,  Treas,  N.  E.  M.  A.  V  Ccmmiibx 
Alexander  Wilder,  Sec,  N.  E.  M.  A. ) 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  Twenty-third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  will  be  held 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  concert,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  Auxiliary 
of  the  World's  Medical  Congress,  beginning  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1893,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  standard  time. 

The  place  of  meeting  and  headquarters  of  the  Association,  -etc., 
will  be  duly  announced. 

Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. — ^Doctors  Henry  K.  Stratford, 
243  State  street;  Henry  K.  Whitford,  511  State  street,  and  G.  L.  R 
Bounsevilltf,  70  State  street,  Chicago. 

Only  the  necessary  routine  business  of  the  Association,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  transacted.  So  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  the 
officers  and  members,  the  chief  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
business  and  actions  of  the  Medical  Congress. 

members  and  delegates. 

The  auxiliary  societies  will  of  course  name  their  delegates  as  usual 
The  conditions  of  membership  are  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Association,  as  printed  in  the  Transactions, 
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Every  State  society  in  sympathy  with  this  Associotion  possesses 
the  authority  to  nominate  members  of  its  own  body  for  delegates 
and  also  for  membership;  and  in  addition,  each  local  society,  in 
good  standing,  and  each  recognized  Eclectic  Medical  College  may 
name  two  delegates.  All  graduates  of  regularly-organized  medical 
colleges — without  the  exclusiveness  too  frequently  exercised — and 
physicians  not  graduates  that  have  been  engaged  in  reputable 
practice  for  fifteen  years,  are  eligible  to  such  nomination  and 
election  to  permanent  membership.  None,  however,  but  members 
of  a  State  or  local  society  are  eligible. 

The  Colleges  now  recognized  and  recommended  by  this  Associa- 
tion are  as  follows : 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Bennett  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  California  Medical  College  (Eclectic)  of  Oakland,  [now  San 
Francisco]  Cal. 

The  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

The  Eclectic  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The  societies  are  respectfully  urged  to  give  this  matter  due 
attention,  as  well  as  to  name  goodly  delegations  in  character  and 
numbers.  The  full  name  and  post-office  address  of  every  delegate 
should  be  given,  also  the  college  at  which  'he  graduated;  and  if 
not  a  graduate,  the  number  of  years  he  has  been  in  practice. 
Blanks  for  Credentials  wiU  he  furnished  by  the  Secretary  on  application. 
These  indicate  the  facts  to  be  supplied  which  the  Association  and 
its  Committee  on  Credentials  require  as  the  condition  for  a 
favorable  action  on  nominations.* 

*The  following  By-Law  was  adopted  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  : 

•*  Abticle  VI.,  Section  1. — At  every  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  upon 
the  third  dny  of  the  session,  there  shall  be  on  Electoral  Committee  chosen  as 
follows  :  Every  State  Society  or  Asspciation  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting  two 
delegates  to  the  Electoral  Committee,  who  shall  receive  certificates  from  the  body 
electing  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  one  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Society  shall  appoint  alternates  in  their 
stead;  and  the  members  and  delegates  from  such  state  present  at  the  meeting 
shall  elect  one  delegate-at-large  to  the  Electoral  Committee.  A  majority  of  this 
Electoral  Committee,  having  convened  on  the  forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  shall  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association." 

As  will  be  seen,  this  will  be  in  operation  after  1892. 
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All  persons,  however,  whose  names  are  now  on  the  Secretary's 
roll,  ivho  are  not  delinquent  in  payment  of  annual,  dues  to  the  Treasurer, 
are  Permanent  Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, with  full  powers  and  rights  to  speak«  vote,  hold  office  and 
participate  in  the  transaction  of  business.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  for  auxiliary  societies  to  nominate  them  for  membership 
or  to  give  them  credentials. 

If  the  credentials  when  made  out  shall  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  5  North  11th 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  it  will  save  much  time  at  the  meeting. 

Due  attention  to  these  matters  is  essential  to  efficient  transaction 
of  business  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  this  Association. 

STATUS   OF   ECLBCrnC   MEDIGI10L 

The  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution  defines  the  duty  of  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  on  the  status  and 
general  condition  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  the  seyeral  States. 

These  reports  should  always  be  in  writihg  and  delivered  to  the 
Secretary'. 

The  President  has  selected  the  following  persons  for  this  duty, 
and  relies  confidently  upon  their  faithful  compliance  in  good 
season : 

Alabama A.  B.  Conch Hayneville 

Arkansas A.  J.  Widener Gardon 

Galifomia John  Fesm Oakland 

Colorado T.  W.  Miles Denver 

Connecticut F.  H.  Williams Bristol 

Florida Geo.  W.  Holmes City  Point 

Georgia W.  M.  Durham Atlanta 

Idaho Joseph  B.  Numbers Weiser 

Illinois W.  E.  Kinnett Yorkville 

Indiana W.  F.  Currjer Indianapolis 

Iowa E.  D.  WUey Des  Moines 

KansaF F.  P.  Hatfield Grenola 

Kentucky G.  T.  Fuller Lowes 

Louiiiiana W.  H.  Bettp. New  Orleans 

Maine T.  J.  Batchelder MA/»hiM 

Maryland Matthew  Taylor Mt.  Winans 

Massachusetts Fred.  Wallace  Abbott Taonton 

Michigan H.  P.  Eyarts Oakdale  Ptek 

Minnesota N.M.Cook Minneapolis 

Mississippi C.  D.  B.  Kirk Shuqulak 

Missouri M.  M.  Hamlin Gny's  Summit 

Montana W.  C.  Hawley Butte  City 
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Nebxaska M.  L  Gatxiker Nebraska  City 

New  Hampshire H.  A.  Hildxetb Bethlehem 

New  Jersey Geo.  E.  Potter Newark 

New  York R.  A.  Gunn New  York 

Ohio Benton  N.  Jones Kenton 

Oregon S.  C.  Browne Mill  City 

PennsyWania. CM.  Ewmg Tyrone 

Sonth  Dakota L.  D.  F.  Poore Yankton 

Tennessee W.  N.  Holmes Milan 

Texas Geo.  W.  Johnson San  Antonio 

Vermont .  .P.  L.  Templeton Glover 

Washington J.  A.  Mcl^onald Dayton 

Wisconsin Geo.  Covert Clinton 

Wyoming W.  A.  Wyman Cheyenne  City 

STANDING   GOHMITTEES 

On  Affairs  of  Medical  Colleges. — S.  B.  Munn,  M.  D.,  Waterbnry, 
Conn.;  J.  R.  Duncan,  M.  D.,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana;  Wm.  L. 
Tuttle,  M.  D.,  165  W.  124th  street,  New  York  City;  M.  M.  Hamlin, 
M.  D.,  Gray's  Summit,  Missouri. 

COMMITTEE   ON   MEDICAL   LEGISLATION. 

HsNBT  B.  PiPEB,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Tyrone Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Wilder,  Secretary,  6  North  11th  street,  Newark New  Jersey 

J.  W.  B.  Williams,  Opelika ^ Alabama 

J.  M.  Park,  Hot  Bprings Arkansas 

John  Feam,  Oakland California 

T.  W.  Miles,  Denver Colorado 

8.  B.  Mann,  Waterbnry Connecticut 

William  T.  Snipes,  Centerville Florida 

William  M.  Durham,  Atlanta Georgia 

Henry  G.  Gabel,  294  Fox  street,  Aurora Illinois 

Henrj'  Long,  Indianapolis Indiana 

E.  M.  Hoover,  Halsted Kansas 

I>.  A.  Loomis,  Louisville Kentucky 

T.  J.  Batchelder,  Machiaa Maine 

G.  £.  Miles,  126  Warren  street,  Boston Massachusetts 

J.  D.  Crum,  Owasso,  Shiawassee  county Michigan 

£.  Younkin,  St.  Louis Missouri 

W.  8.  Latta,  Lincoln Nebraska 

H.  A.  Hildreth,  Bethlehem New  Hampshire 

Thomas  Cleland,  252  West  52d  street,  New  York New  Yoi^ 

John  M.  Scudder,  Cincinnati Ohio 

G.  M.  Hite,  Nashville Tennessee 

G.  W.  Johnson,  San  Antonio Texas 

L.  B.  F.  Poore,  Yankton South  Dakota 

W.  C.  P.  Harding,  Butte  City,  Silver  Bow  county Montana 
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ASSiaNMENT   OF  PAFBBS. 

The  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  prescribes  that  the 
President  shall  designate  members  to  prepare  papers  or  reports 
to  be  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  next  ensuing.  In  addition, 
it  is  also  directed  that  '^  every  member  of  this  Association  shaU,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  communicate  to  this  Association  or  its 
Secretary  all  interesting  cases,  improvements,  discoveries  and 
suggestions,  as  he  shall  consider  useful,  and  prepare  papers  and 
essays  on  topics  connected  with  Medical  Science  and' practice — 
which  may,  whenever  judged  of  sufficient  importance,  be  published 
in  the  Transactioiis,** 

As  the  Association  this  year  will  in  a  great  degree,  transfer  these 
duties  to  the  Medical  Congress  Auxiliary  and  its  officers,  the 
duties  here  prescribed  will  be  carried  into  operation,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  purpose  to  act  in  concert  with  the  arrangements 
of  that  body,  and  the  papers  prepared,  so  far  as  germane  io  the 
departments  there  appointed,  will  be  delivered  to  the  several 
officers.  Or  the  writers  may,  at  their  option,  transmit  them 
directly,  on  or  before  April,  to  thh  officers  of  the  Divisions. 

To  facilitate  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  the  following 
programme  is  given : 

OUTLINED  PBOGRAMME  OF  THE  WORLD's   CONGRESS  OF  ECLECTIC  PHYSICIANS 

AND  SURGEONS. 

Monday,  May  29,  1893. — Addresses.  Opening  address,  "  Eclectic 
Medicine,  its  History  and  Scientific  Basis,"  Alexander  Wilder, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Address,  B.  L.  Yeagley,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  President 
of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  Address,  Richards 
Gray,  Folkestone,  England. 

Division  A.  Tuesday,  May  30. — The  Practice  of  Medicine.  J.  M. 
Scudder,  Cincinnati,  0.,  President.  H.  B.  Laflin,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
Vice-President.     E.  M.  Ripley,  Union ville.  Conn.,  Secretary. 

DI\^8I0N  B.  Wednesday,  May  31. — Oyncecology  and  Obstetrics. 
Elizabeth  Cr.  Smith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  President.  George  W. 
Boskowitz,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Vice-President.  L.  E.  Russell, 
Springfield,  O.,  Secretary. 

Drv'isioN  C.  Thursday,  June  1. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Albert  Merrell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  President  John  Feam,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Vice-President.  Annette  J.  Shaw,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  Secretary. 
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Division  D.  Friday,  June  2. — General  I^athology.  W.  F.  Curryer, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  President;  Lyman  Watkins, Cincinnati,©.,  Vice- 
President;  V.  A.  Baker,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Secretary. 

Division  E.  Friday,  June  2. — Diseases  of  Nervous  System,  H.  T. 
Webster,  Oakland,  Cal.,  President;  E.  H.  Stevenson,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  Vice-President;  Hannah  S.  Turner,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Secretary. 

Division  F.  Saturday,  June  3. — General  Surgery,  Robert  A. 
Ounn,  l^ew  York,  N.  T.,  President;  W.  M.  Durham,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Vice-President;  Oustav  Helbing,  Bonham,  Tex.,  Secretary. 

designations  for  papers. 

Designations  would  have  been  made  and  subjects  proposed, 
1)ut  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Six  Divisions  has  doubt- 
less been  too  tboroughly  performed  to  make  this  necessary.  The 
President,  nevertheless,  bespeaks  a  ready  compliance  with  their 
solicitations.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  our  own,  but  one  which 
largely  involves  the  standing  of  Eclectic  Medicine  before  the 
civilized  world. 

the  mutual  aid  society. 

By  the  terms  of  its  Constitution  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
May,  at  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated.  It  is  important  to 
bave  a  general  attendance  of  the  members,  as  important  questions 
in  regard  to  its  future  operations  are  to  be  considered.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Eclectic  cause  that  its  members  stand 
together,  and  act  like  brethren  with  a  truly  fraternal  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare.  The  Mutual  Aid  Society  appeals  for  support 
on  that  basis  and  as  such  deserves  it.  A  good  attendance  will 
encourage  effort,  and  enable  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
policy. 

THE   "transactions"   FOR   1892-3. 

The  members  who  do  not  owe  for  dues  will  receive  their  copy 
of  TS*ansa(^ions  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  for  1893-3, 
directly  after  binding.  Those  who  have  prepaid  postage  will  be 
served  first.  Those  who  do  not  receive  their  copy,  will  please 
ascertain  whether  they  are  right  with  the  Treasurer,  and  whether 
the  Secretary  has  their  address  correctly. 

APPEAL   TO   ECLECTIC   PHYSICIANS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Medical  Congress  at  Chicago  is  fraught 
with  importance  to  each  of  us  as  physicians,  to  our  profession,  and 
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to  our  Eclectic  School  of  Practice.  Heretofore  we  have  not  beeii 
known  in  Europe  as  a  distinct  body,  and  the  contributions  made 
by  us  to  the  medical  pharmacopseia  have  been  sedulously  left 
unrecognized.  We  have  had  good  reason  for  complaint  The 
present  opportunity,  if  properly  employed,  will  enable  us  to  show 
our  reason  for  existing  as  a  medical  gcliocl.  Every  one  should  take 
this  fact  into  consideration,  and  put  forth  their  best  endeavor. 
It  is  no  time  for  talking  in  the  ranks,  for  any  disconcerting  pro- 
cedure, but  only  for  resolute  and  energetic  effort.  We  have 
organizations  of  our  own.  National,  State  and  local;  colleges  for 
instruction,  a  very  complete  and  growing  literature,  including  & 
Dispensatory,  Pharmacopaeia,  and  works  on  every  department  of 
practice;  we  have  made  medical  treatment  more  humane,  rational 
and  hygienic;  we  have  enriched  the  Materia  Medica  with  the 
native  products  of  our  country  so  that  we  have  safer  modes  of 
medication.  We  have,  therefore,  now  to  demonstrate  our  com- 
petency as  physicians,  our  intelligence  as  professional  men,  our 
merit  as  individuals.  Our  opportunity  has  come.  The  hour  ia 
at  hand;  now  for  the  persons  equal  to  the  exigency. 

Our  brethren  at  Chicago  are  preparing  to  make  this  a  festal 
occasion.  We  will  gladly  reciprocate  their  good  will  and 
hospitality.  We  do  not  meet,  however,  simply  to  eat  and  talk  in 
flattering  terms,  or  even  to  view  the  wonders  of  the  Exhibition. 
They  are  all  in  place,  and  should  have  their  due  attention.  We 
will  appreciate  them  all.  But  we  shall  recompense  best  those  who 
entertain  us,  we  shall  contribute  most  to  make  the  Exposition 
memorable,  by  each  one  doing  a  part  and  doing  it  with  the  most 
energy  of  purpose  and  intelligence,  in  the  Medical  Congress. 

We  plead  with  you,  accordingly,  to  be  present  and  do  your 
part  Our  standing  before  the  world  will  be  thus  exalted.  Our 
existence  during  the  century  about  to  dawn,  will  be  vitally  con- 
cerned in  what  we  do  now.  Set  therefore  to  work,  every  Eclectic 
who  is  such  in  conviction  and  earnest  sincerity,  to  take  part  in 
this  effort.  Fail  us  not  Your  own  future,  your  professional 
standing,  your  pecuniary  prosperity,  are  in  the  issue.  We  have 
contended  for  a  better  medical  practice,  for  a  freedom  dear  to 
every  citizen,  for  the  best  interests  of  our  fellows.  Keep  this  up. 
Let  there  be  no  relaxation  of  effort,  no  dereliction,  no  failure  of 
any  kind. 

This  National  Association  is  the  authorized  exponent  of  our 
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principles,  the  recognized  champion  of  our  rights,  the  beacon- 
light  of  our  hopes.  It  has  been  and  is  now  the  bulwark  of 
Medical  Progress  in  the  United  States,  the  protestor  against 
Medical  Bigotry,  the  leader  in  Medical  Advancement.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  strengthen  it  for  its 
work.  With  this  Congress  to  unfold  our  views  and  purposes  to 
the  wider  public  of  two  hemispheres,  we  have  but  to  cooperate  in 
all  earnestness  and  sincerity  to  make  the  future  assured.  Every 
matter  connected  with  our  professional  interests  is  in  our  hands. 
We  have  now  but  to  make  this  convocation  successful,  by  doing 
our  part  in  the  work,  and  the  event  will  be  propitious  and 
fortunate. 

This  word  is  to  every  one,  it  is  spoken  to  all. 

B.  L.  Yeaoley,  President. 
Felyruary,  1893. 


National  Eclectic  Medical  Asscx:iation, 

1893- 
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[This  roll  has  been  duly  revised  from  the  latest  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary.  If  any  here  omitted  do  not  re- 
ceive the  Transactions  it  will  be  for  neglect  to  give  proper  in- 
formation, or  because  of  the  Constitutional  inhibition — By-Laws, 
Article  IL,  Section  4.  The  President  and  former  Presidents  are 
named  in  small  capitals;  Members  exempted  from  payment  of 
annual  dues,  by  the  letters  ex,] 

Abbott,  F.  Wallace 72  Broadway,  Taunton,  Mass 1890 

Adams,  William  L Hazardville,  Connecticut 1874 

Aldrich,  R  W. 844  Elm  street,  Dallas,  Texas 1890 

Aldrich,  John  O Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 1890 

Alexander,  John  H Mukwonago,  Wisconsin 1877 

Anderson,  Manton  E 716  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1892 

Anton,  James,  ex Lebanon,  Ohio 1872 

Ayer,  Alzeno  D Bristol,  Connecticut 1886 

Bailey,  Leonard Middletown,  Connecticut i882 

Baines,  Oscar G57  Sedgwick  street,  Chicago,  111 . .  1888 

Baird,  John  P Greenville,  Hunt  Co.,  Texas 1891 

Baker,  Byron  D 225  Pearl  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1892 

Baker,  Vincent  A Adrian,  Michigan 1870 

Band,  Charles,  ex Crete,  Saline  Co.,  Nebraska. 1878 

Barber,  Martin  N Watertown,  Wisconsin 1889 

Batchelder,  Theopliilus  J.  .Machias,  Maine 1885 

Bates,  Elmore  M Aubrey,  Denton  Co.,  Texas 1889 

Baurichter,  Charles  H 1014  Brooklyn  si,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  .1885 
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Beem,  E.  Clifton Oscada,  Iosco  Co.,  Mich. 

Belknap,  Milton  C 69  West  Tupper  st,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  George  W Okmulgee,  Indian  Territory 

Bell,  William  J Guinesville,  Texas 

Bennett,  Charles  J «  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  T. 

Beuermann,  John  A 56  Feltweg,  Hollingen,  Zurich. . . . 

Biggers,  Stephen  T.,  ex Atlanta,  Georgia 

Biles,  William  P 306  East  Main  si,  Belleville,  lUs. . 

Blackman,  Edson Quincy,  Branch  Co.,  Michigan 

Bland,  Julia  E 1813  Old  Manchester  Boad,  St  Louis,  Mo. . 

Bloyer,  William  £. 540^  Elm  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Borden,  Davis  P 149  Ellison  st ,  Paterson,  N.  J 

Borland,  J.  B Franklin,  Pennsylvania 

Borland,  Matthew  W 381  Van  Buren  si,' Chicago,  111 . . . 

Boskowitz,  George  W Ill  East  25th  si.  New  York  city. . 

Branch,  Lyman  T Sechlefville,  Jackson  Co.,  Wis 

Braiin,  G.  H Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Brecht,  Samuel  S Old  line,  Lancaster  Co.,  Peon. . . . 

Brookman,  Henry  H Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Missouri 

Brockway,  Theodore Box  166,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Brooke,  W.  W Stanberry,  Gentry  Co.,  Missouri. . 

Brooks,  Frank Gt>tt8tein  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. . . 

Brothers,  Isaiah 629  W.  Federal  si,  Youngstown,  O. 

Browne,  Samuel  C Mill  City,  Oregon 

Brunson,  Eugene  E Gkmges,  Michigan 

Bryan,  Robert  C Kathleen,  Houslon  Co.,  Georgia. . 

Buchanan,  James Yankton,  South  Dakota 

Buckland,  W.  0 1370  FrankHn  si,  Oakland,  Cal. . . 

Buecking,  Edward  F 404  Paulina  si,  Chicago,  Illinois. . 

Bunn,  James  M 1421 11th  avenue,  Altoona,  Peon. . 

Burgin,  Flanary  N Albany,  Gentry  Co.,  Missouri 

Burlington,  James  C Attica,  Fountain  Co.,  Indiana 

Busby,  Isaac  N Brooklyn,  Poweschieck  Co.,  Iowa. 

Butcher,  John  C Urbana,  Ohio 

Buxton,.  Otho  C Carlisle,  Webster  Co.,  Iowa. 


Campbell,  James  H Allen's  Grove,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

Canfield,  Moses  S Frankfort,  Clinton  Co.,  Indiana. . . 

Carpenter,  Thomas  B 660  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Carriker,  Malachi  A Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 
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darter,  Edwin  H 407  W.  Walnut  si,  DesMoinea,  la.  1892 

Carter,  William  H Altoona,  Iowa 1892 

Chaffee,  A.  H Breckinridge,  Missouri 1892 

-Chapman,  L.  H Lorimer,  Union  Co.,  Iowa 1892 

,  Cherurg,  Leon 52  Eldredge  st.  New  York,  N.  Y . .  1892 

Church,  Eloise  Irene 41  W.  94th  st..  New  York,  N.  Y. .  ,1887 

Clark,  Anson  L Elgin,  Illinois 1870 

Clark,  Byron Laboratory,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. .  1882 

Clark,  Percy  L 72  North  Ada  street,  Chicago,  111 . .  1890 

Clark,  Samuel,  ex Lawrence,  Illinois 1870 

Clay,  Mark  T Union  City,  Michigan 1887 

Clayberg,  Perry  C 2755  Bussell  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . .  1891 

Cleland,  Thomas 252  West  52d  st.  New  York,  N.  Y.  1882 

Clopton,  Bobert  Anderson,  Milan,  Gibson  Co.,  Tenn 1889 

Colter,  Arthur  P Marisa,  Si  Clair  Co.,  Illinois. . .  .1892 

Conaway,  Charles  D Brooklyn,  Poweschieck  Co.,  Iowa. .  1884 

Coney,  William  H Yankton,  South  Dakota 1891 

Converse,  Harvey  H Hampton,  Conn .1888 

Cooper,  John Masonic  Temple,  Des  M.nnes,  la. ,  1886 

Cosford,  John  W Mancelona,  Michigan .••••.  1888 

Cosford,  Mary  V Mancelona,  Michigan 1888 

Couch,  A.  B Thomasville,  Thomas  Co.,  Ga 1891 

Covert,  Geobge Clinton,  Wisconsin 1876 

Covey,  C.  Edson Port  Huron,  Michigan 1891 

Craft,  B.  S Blue  Bapids,  Marshall  Co.,  Kas. . .  1882 

Crandall,  W.  H.  H 733  20th  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  1889 

Crane,  Ory  P Akron,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y 1890 

Crawford,  William  J 128  W.  Wash,  st.,  Jackson,  Mich . .  1888 

Cnim,  Jesephus  D Owasso,  Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich 1887 

Cttbbteb,  William  F 30  Massachusetts  avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 1879 

Dale,  George lola,  Wisconsin 1875 

Daniel,  Marquis  E. Honey  Grove,  Fannin  Co.,  Texas . .  1890 

Daniel,  Charles  J.,  ex Cisco,  Eastland  Co.,  Texas 1877 

Darrin,  Sidney  J Portland,  Oregon 1890 

Davidson,  A.  W Poplar  Bluff,  Butler  Co.,  Missouri .  1890 

Davis,  Elijah  F 462  Pearl  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. .  1890 

Day,  George  H Monro 9,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. . .  1890 

De  La  Tour,  Arthur 574  5th  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  .1892 
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Delbridge,  George  W 71)  Peachtree  bL,  Atlanta,  Qh 188S 

Dobson,  Joseph Bethel,  Oonnecticui 1892 

Dodd,  James  T Biverdale,  Georgia 1884 

Dqty,  Mrs.  Pauline  W 209  W.  44th  si,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .1891 

Dougherty,  G.  F Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  Illinois. .  1892 

Douglass,  David  D Port  Ley  den,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y 1884 

Dowdell,  Charles Ennis,  Ellis  Co.,  Texas 1891 

Downey,  Edward  L Middleport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y 189(> 

Drosner,  Morris 666  Bergen  ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  1890 

Duncan,  Joseph  B 244  South  Washington  st.,  Craw- 

f ordsyille,  Indiana. 1870 

Dunlop,  Clark  W 12  Washington  place,  N.  Y.  city. . .  1882 

Durham,  Mrs.  Arta  B Box  113,  Atlanta,  Geoigia 1888 

Durham,  Samuel  D Maxey's,  Georgia. 1886 

Durham,  William  M Atlanta,  Georgia 1882 

Eads,  E.  E. Oakland  City,  Indiana 1892 

Eaton,  John  M Carmi,  Illinois 1889 

Edson,  Charles  C 119  GiJena  street,  Dixon,  ILiinois . .  1884 

Ellis,  Joshua  G. Box  32,  Cerro  Gordo,  PiatfcCo.,  111.1890 

Ellingwood,  Pinley 3656  State  street,  Chicago  HI 1887 

Elmendorf ,  William  F 716  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1892 

Evans,  David  E Coal  Creek,  Colorado 1884 

Ewing,  CM Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Penn 1883 

Faber,  George  A 69  Bank  street,  Waterbury,  Conn. .  1888 

Famum,  K  J 126  State  street,  Chicago,  111 1889 

Feam,  John 975  Washington  st,  Oakland,  Cal. .  1888 

Fisher,  Samuel  B BossviUe,  Christian  Co.,  Indiana . .  1878 

Fisk,  Francis  H Morristown,  Hamblin  Co.,  Term. . .  1882 

Foltz,  Kent  0 181  S.  Howard  st,  Akron,  Ohio . . .  1887 

Foltz,  William  K Akron,  Ohio 1888 

Foote,  Edward  B 120  Lexington  avenue.  New  York .  1873 

Fossett,  Algernon 110  North  st,  Portland,  Maine 1884 

Foster,  Martin  D Whittle  ave.  cor.  Market  st,  Olney,  IlL .  1889 

Fuller,  George  T Lowe's,  Graves  Co.,  Kentucky 1892 

Gabel,  Henry  G. ; 294  Fox  street,  Aurora,  Illinois . . .  1887 

Gadd,  Benjamin  T Mitchellville,  Iowa. 1892 

Gage,  Herbert  A Daver,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Okio 1888 
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Gardner,  B.  H Potts'  Station,  Pope  Co.,  Arkansas .  1891 

Garth,  Thomas '. Clarion,  Wright  Co.,  Iowa 1884 

Gauvreau,  Edward  T Superior,  Douglas  Co.,  Wisconsin .  1887 

Gazlay,  Henry  C Cortland,  N.  Y 1889 

Geddes,  Peter  S.  W Winchendon,  Massachusetts 1892 

Gemmill,  Wiluam  T Forest,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio 1879 

Gerald,  F.  L.,  ex Laconia,  N.  H. 1873 

Gere,  George  G 112  Grant  ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.1883 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  C.  A 2238  Washington  ave.,  St.  Louis.  .1887 

Gillett,  E.  H Turners,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 1890 

Glenn,  W.  S State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Penn. . .  1885 

GoetchiuB,  Louis  O Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 1885 

Goodenough,  Josephust. . .  .Clarkston,  Oakland  Co., Michigan.  1880 

Goss,  Isham,  J.  M.,  ex Marietta,'  Georgia 1884 

Graham,  William  B West  Union,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio. . . .  1884 

Green,  Henry  H 30|  Marietta  si,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1888 

Green,  Milbbet 567  Columbus  ave.,  Boston,  Mass .  1874 

Greenleaf,  Carlos  T Brewerton,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. .  .1882 

Gridley,  Frank  D Whitney's  Point,  Broome  Co.,  N.Y.1871 

Griffith,  B.  A Swan  Creek,  Warren  Co.,  Ill 1890 

Grimes,  Richard  S Lincoln,  Nebraska 1888 

Grode,  Jacob Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 1891 

Gunn,  Mrs.  Huldah  T 124  W.  47th  si.  New  York,  N.  Y.  .1889 

Gunn,  Robert  A 124  W.  47th  si.  New  York,  N.  Y. .  1870 

Gurney,  Seneca  de  F Palmer,  Washington  Co.,  Kansas . .  1883 

Hackleman,  Frank  M Rockport,  Indiana 1884 

Halbert,  Pleasant  W Cyruston.  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn 1889 

Halbert,  William  H Lebanon,  Wilson  Co.,  Tenn 1886 

Hamilton,  Robert Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 1892 

Hamilton,  William  C 528  Quincy  street,  Topeka,  Kansas.  1890 

Hamlin,  Montgomery,  M. .  .Gray's  Summit,  Franklin  Co.,  Mo..  1886 

Hancock,  John  I Argenta,  Pulaski  Co.,  Arkansas . . .  1891 

Harding,  Joseph  M 7  West  14th  st.  New  York,  N.  Y. .  1890 

Harris,  J.  F Medical  Lake,  Spokane  Co.,  Wash.  1891 

Harris,  Samuel  H Nashville,  Tenn 1889 

Harrison,  Robert  G Arlington,  Oklahoma  Terr 1891 

Harshberger,  W.  Frank Box  95,  New  Albany,  Bradford  Co., 

Pennsylvania 1883 

Hart,  Marvin  G Chicago,  Illinois 1887 
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Hartley,  Charles  A Casstown,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio 1885 

Harvey,  Asa Appleton  City,  St  Clair  Co.,  Miss.  1891 

Harvey,  Welch  K Dana,  Illinois 1802 

Hatfield,  Franklin  P Grenola,  Elk  Co.,  Kansas 1891 

Hathcock,  Giles Bellton,  Hall  City,  Georgia. 1892 

Hauss,  Augustus  P E.  Market  and  14th  streets.  New 

Albany,  Indiana 1891 

Hawley,  William  H Penn  Yan.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 1878 

Hawley,  William  H.,  Jr. . . .  Dundee,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y 1880 

Hayden,  William  R Bedford  Springs,  Mass 1870 

Hayes,  F.  Mason 716  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1891 

Hay  ward,  Mrs.  Mary  A 556  Carlton  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .  1888 

Hazen,  J.  H Dempseytown,  Venango  Co.,  Pa . .  1884 

Heaeker,  William  J Dean's  Station,  Grainger  Co.,  Tenn.1889' 

Hector,  Cornelius Rochester,  Fulton  Co.,  Indiana. .  .1880 

Hector,  Frank  M 17,   18    Marion  Block,  Ohio  and 

Meridian  sts.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.1886 

Helbing,  Gustave Bonham,  Texas 1890 

Henderson,  Henry  L 1316  Mississippi  ave..  Si  Louis,  Mo.l890 

Henry,  Meredith  W.,  ex —  Waelder,  Gonzales  Co.,  Texa& 1885 

Hensley,  James  L 412  Cherry  street,  Marion,  Ohio. .  .1892 

Hensley,  J.  M Alfred,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio .1892 

Hewitt,  George  D Carthage,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y 1880 

Hicks,  Robert  A Trenton,  Tennessee 1686 

Hightower,  George  H Fairmount,  Gordon  Co.,  Georgia. .  1890 

Hildebrand,  Guy  H Clearwater,  Nebraska 1889 

Hildreth,  H.  A Bethlehem,  New  Hampshire 1876 

Hill,  George  B Kendall,  Monroe  Co.,  Wiseonsin .  .1891 

Hill,  Hugh Dalton,  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y 1885 

Hinds,  Harriet  C 77  N.  Grove  st.  East  Orange,  N.  J .  1889 

Hirsch,  Robert  S Gresham,  York  Co.,  Nebraska 1882 

Hitchcock,  William  L CarroUton,  Carroll  Co.,  Ga 1891 

Hite,  George  M 606  Monroe  st.,  Nashville,  Tenn. . .  1889 

Hobson,  Mrs.  Joyce  F Corning,  Clay  Co.,  Arkansas 1884 

Hodge,  Thomas  S Torrington,  Conn 1892 

Hole,  James  M Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio 1886 

Holmes,  William  N Milan,  Gibson  Co.,  Tenn 1889 

Homsher,  George  W Box  95,  Camden, Preble  Co.,  Ohio.  1884 

Hooper,  Manning Macomb,  Henderson  Co.,  Ill 1892 

Hoover,  Eli  M Halstead,  Harvey  Co.,  Kansas. . . .  1890 
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Horton,  Levi  E Avoca,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 1882 

House,  J.  C Port  Townsend,  Washington 1891 

Hoxsey,  George  W Spangle,  Spokane  Co.,  Wash 1891 

Hurst,  G-eorge  A. Dorset,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 1888 

Hyde,  George  W Clinton,  Dewitt  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

Hyde,  Ovid  A 127  K  73d  st..  New  Tork,  N.  Y.. .  .1887 

Ingham,  Henry Bellows'  Falls,  Vermont 1886 

Ingram,  John  L 2342  Cass  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  .1891 

Irwin,  John  L Olivet,  Pierce  Co.,  Wisconsin 1887 

Jay,  Milton 70  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois . .  1870 

Jewett,  Amory Barnard,  Vermont. 1881 

Je wett,  Nathaniel Ashburnham,  Mass 1871 

Johnson,  George  W 2  Soledad  Block,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  1891 

Johnson,  John  G Wellfleet,  Mass 1881 

Johnson,  J.  R Cotton  Gin,  Freestone  Co.,  Texas .  1881 

Johnston,  William  AV Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 1892 

Jolly,  John Marshfield,  Webster  Co.,  Mo 1890 

Jones,  T.  Hodge Galena,  Stone  Co.,  Missouri 1881 

Jones,  William Newburgh,  New  York 1870 

Jones,  William  A Wichita  Falls,  Texas 1891 

Judd,  William  H Janesville,  Wisconsin 1888 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  Auna  G. .  . .  216  Lincoln  ave.,  Goshen,  Ind ....  1891 

Kemter,  Theodore  H 259  N.  Salina  st,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . .  188d 

King,  John,  ex North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  .1882 

Kinnett,  William  E Yorkville,  Kendall  Co.,  lUinoifl. .  .1887 

Kirkpatrick,  George Box  347,  La  Harpe,  Illinois 1870 

Klahr,  F.  P. Horicon,  Wisconsin 1892 

Kughler,  G.  D Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Penn 1879 

Laflin,  Harvey  B 217  Main  street,  La  Crosse,  Wis. . .  1880 

Lakin,  Charles i>8  London  Road,  Leicester,  Eng. .  1890 

Latta,  Welliam  S 133  South  11th  st.,  Lincoln,  Neb. .  1878 

Laws,  Leonard  B Stanford,  Texas  Co.,  Missouri 1889 

Leming,  Elijah Dardanelle,  Yell  Co.,  Arkansas.'. . .  1889 

Lewis,  John  V Alliance,  Ohio 1878 

Linquist,  Maurice  F 211  W.  12l8t  st.  New  York,  N.  Y. .  1872 

linn,  Hugh  J. Buffalo,  N.  Y 1891 
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Linsley,  Charles  G Hamilton,  Michigan 1881 

Lobb,  Henry  W Box  2800,  New  York,  N.  Y 1891 

Lock,  F.  J Newport,  Kentucky 1874 

Loggan,  Robert  O Philomath,  Benton  Co.,  Oregon. .  .1891 

Long,  Henry Indianapolis,  Indiana 1874 

Loomis,  John 49  E.  Market  st,  Jeffersonville,  Lid.  1887 

Loomis,  W.  F Shannon  City,  Iowa 1891 

Louther,  James  M Somerset,  Penn 1890 

Low,  Mrs.  Phebe Liberty,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y 1890 

Ludington,  Linus  S.,  ex.* .  .195  Arch  st..  New  Britain,  Conn . .  1881 
Ludwig,  Herman  M Richland  Centre,  Wisconsin 1887 

McCann,  Joseph  D Monticello,  Indiana. 1892 

McCroskey,  James  A Monroe,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa 1891 

McCurdy,  Columbus Vermont,  Illinois 1892 

McDonald,  J.  H Dayton,  Columbia  Co.,  Wash 1881 

M'Eee,  David  B Hutchinson,  Beno  Co.,  Kansas. . .  .1881 

McKinney,  Wm.  Green Cedar  Grove,  Carroll  Co.,  Tenn. .  .1889 

McKlveen,  J.  A Chariton,  Lucas  Co.,  Iowa 1870 

Maclean,  Daniel 6  Eddy  st,  San  Francisco,  Cal. . .  .1891 

McLeod,  William  O Triplett,  Chariton  Co.,  Mo 1889 

McMurtrey,  A.  T Birch  Tree,  Shannon  Co.,  Mo 1881 

McMurtrey,  J.  N Salem,  Missouri 1892 

Madsen,  Mary  M 67  N.  Illinois  si,  Indianapolis,  In d.  1891 

Man  warren,  Ernest  M 195  1st  street,  Oswego,  N.  Y 1890 

Marks,  Warren  L 641  South  Division  street.  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich 1890 

Marsh,  Richard Station  A.,  Springfield,  Mo 1892 

Marshall,  Sarah  A Elgin,  Illinois 1892 

Martin,  Noah  R 122  Washington  st,  Newark,  N.  J.  1874 

Mattox,  L.  C Homerville,  Clinch  Co.,  Georgia . .  1891 

May,  William H 50  W.  24th  st.  New  York,  N.  Y.  . .  1888 

Merkel,  G.  Hermann 128  Boylston  st,  Boston,  Mass. . . .  1874 

Merrell,  Albert 3814  Washington  ave.  StLoui8,Mo.l875 

Mershon,  James  W 617  Walnut  st,  Des  Moines,  Iowa .  1892 

Messinger,  E.  D 913  W.  Monroe  st,  Chicago,  111 . , .  1892 

Michener,  Homer , Halsey,  Linn  Co.,  Oregon 1891 

Migrath,  John  W 125  Cotton  ave.,  Macon,  Georgia. .  1887 

Miles,  C.  Edwin 126  Warren  street,  Boston,  Mass . .  1871 

Miles,  Mason  M.,  ex Aurora,  Illinois .1870 
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Miles,  T.  Willis 1739  Stout  st.,  Denver,  Colorado .  .1888 

Miller,  Hiram  G La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 1884 

Minkler,  B.  C 610  Walnut  si,  Des  Moines,  Iowa .  1892 

Mitchell,  John  H 518  So.  Ervay  st.,  Dallas,  Texas. .  .1891 

Monroe,  James  A W.  Alexander,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.l890 

Montgomery,  Joseph  C . . . .  Normandale,  Dodge  Co.,  Ga 1891 

Montgomery,  W.  H Tucker,  Indian  Terr 1888 

Moore,  Edwin  S. Bay  Shore,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 1879 

Moore,  R.  Malachi Walesca,  Cherokee  Co.,  G* 1886 

Morris,  Henrietta  K 23  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  111.1886 

Moseley,  A.  D Little  Red,  Arkansas 1892 

Mott,  William  S 470  Commercial  st.,  Salem,  Oregon.1885 

Moxley,  D.  W New  Providence,  Alabama 1892 

Mulford,  John  Q Lebanon,  Ohio 1890 

Mulligan,  Thomas 126  Camp  st.  New  Britain,  Conn. .  1888 

Mundy,  William  N Forest,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio 1887 

MuNN,  Seephen  B 17  Leavenworth  st,  Waterbury,  Ct.l870 

Murphy,  Jesse  J 2866  Washington  ave.  Ogden,  Utah.  1892 

Musick,  Lewis  E Mountain  Grove,  Mo 1890 

Nicolay,  William  J 1105  North  Prairie  st.  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois 1883 

Nifer,  Frank  J Brimfield,  Noble  Co.,  Indiana 1888 

Nims,  William  W 47  E.  Genesee  st,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.1883 

Nivison,  Anna  T 5  North  11th  st,  Newark,  N.  J 1891 

Nolan,  John  P 41  Charlton  st.  New  York,  N.  Y.  .1889 

CNeale,  L.  P Mecbanicsburg,  Penn 1876 

Cutwater,  Mrs.  Eva  J.  B. .  .Bronson,  Aldrich  Co.,  Mich 1884 

Owens,  W.  D Yankton,  South  Dakota 1892 

Packer,  Edwin  B Osage  City,Kansas 1889 
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